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Dkut.  tI.  6.  7. 

1  ikoMi  •■nfc,  which  I  msHnaiKl  tlwc  tliii  dn]',  iIirII  ba  u  Uila> 
beut,  aadimi  ab*!!  iMch  Ibcm  dlligMtIr  iidIv  th;  ebUrfraaj 
M4iMt  UlKof  llnrmobcaUiM  lUtnt  Lii  tli;  bouM.  aoi  •rben 
tfeaa  vdfcMt  b7  Uw  ir*r,  aii4  wben  Uioa  licit  <kiira,  uii  whcli  Ikon 
raaat  up. 

Upon  mcli  an  occasion  as  lliaton  wli'tch  we  have 
Imta  lii'kt  luoriiiii^  a^^eiultled,  our  first  natural  emo- 
ItDQ  u  ouc  of  unmiii^led  plea.sure,  at  wilnetKiingtlie 
dbpfey  of  those  powers,  wtiirli  ure  jutst  beginning 
to  uafold  themselves,  antl  u;ive  the  promise  of  future 
uiefulneM  ;  and  of  tUose  warm  and  o|>en  afTertions, 
nUirhu)-et  nre  undisciplined  indeed,  hut  at  the 
«mc  lime  uninjured,  by  the  accidents  of  Uie  world. 
The  pocl  and  tlic  rooratist  have  both  loved  to  trace 
(he  uialogicti  liclwei-n  the  lin<t  part  of  hfe,  and  the 
Boewasmtof  the  >eur,  \Uiich  ia  now  beginning  to 
«prrad  lU  Itniutics  around  lu.  It  h  delightful  to 
'  mplatc  buiniin  nature  in  it»  Hpringiime,  in  its 
lt»»I)nc*«  and  venlure,  rich  in  its  flowers  nnd  blof 


«l 


soms,  and  sparkling  with  tbc  morning  sunshine  upon 
the  dew  of  vouth. 

But  this  first  feeling  of  pleasure  is  succeeded  by 
a  deeper  and  more  solter  interest,   when  we  recul- 
lect  tbat  Ibe  characternof  itwMC  whom  we  now  re- 
gard but  as  chihiren,  are  nipidty  (omims,;  and  that 
ihey  are  fast  advatit-iii^  to  take  their  plares  by  our 
side,  and  to  engage  with  us  in  the  duties  of  life. 
The  habit  of  dbtitictly  contemplating  wlial  we  cer- 
tainly know  concerning  the  fulnn>,   is  one  of  (he 
most  importance  to  be  acfjuired,  and  one  of  tbe 
last  wliich  we  acquire.     They  can  hardty  feel  or 
imagine,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  in  a  few 
yean;  Ihcy  may  meet  ua  as  asiMtciates  and  friends  ; 
that  we  may  look  to  them  for  assistance  in  honoura- 
ble exertion  ;  and  tliat  in  the  strength  of  manhood 
they  may  minister  to  the  old  age  of  those  from 
whom  they  now  receive  protection.    The  children 
who  are  present  with   us  may,  some  of  them,  be 
among  those  who  wilt,  in  our  day,  give  a  lone  and 
character  to  society,  and  will  leave  the  impress 
of  their  minds  upon  tbe  age  in  which  we  live. 
They  who  are  now  so  sensiUc  to  our  praise,  may 
hereafter  be  among  liiose  tvhos^f  approbation  we 
shall  motit  value  ;  and  if  we  should  leave  a  name 
behind  us  1  b»l  men  will  lore  to  cherish,  tliey  may  be 
among  the  first  to  pay  lionour  to  uiir  uii-mory.     In 
looking  thus  forward,  our  thoughts  spread  Ihem- 
selves  over  that  future  scene  into  which  we  are  ad- 
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vancing :  we  aiiticipale  tbc  profi;rGss  of  Ibat  moral 
and  intellectual  iiuprovement,  wliicli  wc  liave  ao 
much  reason  to  liope  for  ;  anil  we  cannot  fnrget 
Ihiw  much,  how  entirely,  onemi<rht  almost  say,  thia 
improvemcDl  will  depend  upon  the  direction  aad 
impube  ootr  given  to  tbe  miada  of  the  youog. 

It  is  stilt  with  another  ^ort  of  ftK^ing,  that  we  an- 
ticipate the  accidents  and  vicituiitudes  which  may, 
or  which  mu^l,  beful  them  in  life.  That  eye  which 
you  have  seen  sgKirklinf;  with  animation,  will  l>e 
dimmed  witlitcarsof  bilterneHB  ;  tliat  c|)eek  which 
i»  now  glowing  with  exub«-rdnl  liealrli,  will  he  |>ale 
with  sorrow  ;  and  the  heart  which  riuw  knows  no 
care,willbepierccdthrouf;h  with  the  dliarpness  of  af- 
fliction. You  cannot  >ilH,-lter  that  fonii,  which  gives 
the  promi^  of  ao  much  female  loveliness  and  deli- 
cacy. The  winds  of  heaven  will  viJiit  it  i-oughly. 
The  aunsibtlily  which  trembles  at  vour  touch,  will 
bleed  beiK>ath  hiireli  inilictionii.  Those  who  are 
now  the  objects  of  so  much  snlirilude,  of  tlie  in- 
dulgent anil  anxiouH  tenderness  of  maternal  love, 
and  of  the  watchful  providence  of  a  father's  cave, 
are  adrancini^  iulo  a  world,  where  they  will  tind 
much  selBsbness,  and  stiffer  much  nes^lect  and  u»-' 
kindness  ;  where  others  will  take  pleasure  in  their 
losses  and  failures  ;  and  where  their  affections  will 
be  oflen  diKippointed,  and  driven  Imck  to  their  own 
hearts,  to  sutler  in  silence.  Amid  the  IriaU  and 
deprivations  of  life,  they  may  look  l»ack  some  f«- 


(ure  day,  ami  regret  Itrat  lliey  knew  too  IHtle 
tbe  value  of  parc-nlal  love. 

But  ibey  are  advancing  into  a  world,  wiiere  Uiejr 
will  not  only  meet  vrith  sufferings  but  be  exposed 
to  viceii ;  and  where  their  characters  may  undergo 
chanjjew.  much  mon;  to  be  feared  than  Ihe  necessary 
vicissitude  of  circum<>tanc«f>.  He  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  !ielf-examinalinn,  inust,  almost  at  any  period 
of  life,  (ieel  some  distrust  of  himself,  and  be  senai- 
ble  of  tlie  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness.  But 
llie  chamctent  of  those  of  whom  I  speak,  though 
tliey  have  received  iuipresiioiis  which  will  remain 
with  litem  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  life, 
are  as  yet  rmt  hardened  into  any  contjiderable  firm- 
nen.  They  will  \tc  subjected  lo  much  severer  ex- 
periments, than  those  by  which  they  Irave  yet  twien 
tried  ;  and  who  can  asaure  us  of  the  rexult  ?  That 
cheerful  and  open  countenance,  where  no  bad  feel- 
ings have  as  yet  left  a  trace  of  their  power,  may  Ije 
haggard  with  dissipation,  or  bloated  with  inlempe- 
rartcc.  Those  animated,  unbroken  spirit,  which 
now  compel  you  to  sympalbi*e  with  their  gladness, 
may  be  lost  forever ;  and  iioiliing  may  supply  their 
placet  but  the  extravaganrei^  of  intoxication,  and 
those  wretched,  occasional  struggles  to  t«*  joyous, 
which  8uccee<l  only  by  making  a  com|uest  over 
shame  and  despair.  Those  past^ions,  which  you 
now  regard  with  indifference,  as  merely  the  follies 
of  a  child,  may  strengthen  into  the  vices  of  a  man. 
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You  may  ^port  with  them  now,  a^  wtfh  Ihe  young 
or  some  fierce  animal  ;  hut  if  suffered  to  attain 
their  full  ^owth,  they  will  discorer  their  sarage- 
IW88  bikI  alrciijfth.  Thai  hi^h  spirit,  and  somewhat 
ttnniana!£(-<tt>k-  temper,  which  mijjhl  have  been  form- 
ed into  manly  resolution,  may  distinguish  itself  only 
by  brealtiiigthrouith  the  rules  of  decency  and  mo- 
rality. Those  floe  talents,  whose  first  urHlisciplined 
efforts  pive  you  so  much  jih-a^urr,  miiy,  in  their 
maturity,  be  wayted  to  attain  some  low  ohjert  of 
personal  ^atitication,  or  employed  as  iDblrumeots 
of  extensive  mischief.  That  Ktrong  kive  of  praise, 
which  now  renders  the  character  so  apparently  do- 
cile, and  seems  to  give  you  such  power  over  it,  may 
lead  to  meanness  and  disingenuity,  and  all  the  defr 
picable  calculations  and  artifices  of  a  restless  de- 
sire of  dlslinclion.  The  whole  mind  may  be  cot^ 
rupted  ;  and  all  the  more  generous  feelinga  perish 
through  iU  run  lamination. 

The  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  young  should 
direct  our  attention  to  all  those  means,  by  which 
Ibeir  virtue  and  happiness  may  be  secured,  and 
by  which  they  may  be  savetl,  as  far  as  poseible,  from 
the  evils  that  are  in  the  worhl.  The  worst  sufler- 
ingi  to  which  they  are  e\po3e<l,  are  those  which 
may  be  avoided ;  for  they  are  those  which  we 
bting  upon  ourselves.  The  best  preparation  which 
«re  cat!  give  them,  for  meeting  the  trials,  and  (>er-' 
forming  the  duliea  of  life,  is  religious  principle. 


iThroiiijh  the  influence  oniiisonly,  a 

formed,  wbiclj  nil!  Ie:td  one  to uct,  and  tjiil 

.•aist  wisely   ami  Imiioiirably    iii  every  sr 

ThU  oDiy  can  deliver  man  from  tl»e  powei 
world,  and  secure  him  fTx>m  becoming  the  ( 
,circuuisl»nces  am)  accidents.     The  essentia 
[of  relitfiun  are  tliose  tnitlis,  whicli   we  kn 

anting  (iou;  and  concerning  ourselves,  col 
immortal  beings.    It  is  religion  wincli  te 

rhat  vte  are,  and  on  wliom  we  depend  ;  an 
widening  immeasurably  our  sphere  of  view 
ers  to  us  by  (ar  the  mnt^t  important  of  our  r 
ttiosc  which  connect  uk  with  God,  and  with  i 
It  i^  liltiv  to  iiay  that  it  is  the  most  sublime, 
most  practical  of  all  sciences.  With  tbet 
of  the  importance  of  a  relifriouK  educatioi 
about  to  Epeak  upon  this  !>uljjectf  and 
Ibose  essential  truths,  to  which  the  attenlio 
young  ought  to  be  directed. 

The  foundation  of  all  true  religion  is 
of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  Go 
must  conceive  of  him,  and  represent  bij 
young,  as  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  t 
a  being  on  whom  the  whole  creation  is  enii 
continually  dependent;  who  is  every  wbei 
biy  present,  and  knows  all  our  thoughts  and 
from  whom  we  receive  all  that  we  enjoy ; ' 
we  must  look  for  alt  that  we  hope ;  wbi 
cougtaul  benefactor,  our  Father  in  Hearc 


feelings  toward  him,  wbicb  stiould  )>e  lirst  formed 
and  cultivated  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  are  those 
of  gratitude,  lovt,  and  reverence.     In  endeavour- 
ing lo  imprcBfi  tlir^m  with    tliexe  gentttnents  toward 
God,  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  tlio^  oceu- 
sionH  when  they  are  most  cheerful  and  sali^licd 
witli  tljemselvcs.     It  h  then  that  his  iilea  is  to  be 
presented  lo  tlicir  mhids.     Sliould  they  he  touch- 
ed by  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  nature,  we  may 
then  endeavour  to  give  Ihem  some  just  concep- 
tions of  llmt  infinite  spirit,  wliose  agency  is  dis- 
playing itself  OH  every  !>ide,  and  of  whose  pre- 
sence all  viiiiblc  furuis  are  tbe  marks  an<l  sym- 
'Imls.     When  we  teach  them  something  respect- 
jiog  the  immensity  of  the  universe ;  that  the  por- 
Ujon  of  this  earth  with  which  they  arc  acfpiainted, 
ng  only  a  very  small  jiart  of  an  immense  globe  for- 
sver  wheeling  through  void  space  ;  that  this  globe 
but  an  incon5id«;rablc  thing,  compai'ed  with  oth- 
[ens  that  are  known  to  us  ;  that  the  star^  of  heaven 
rare  a  multitude  of  ^uns,  which  cannot  be  numlwred, 
'|jlaced  at  distances  from  each  other,  which  cannot 
be  measured ;  we  may  then  direct  tbcir  thoughts 
lo  that  power,  by  whom  this  illimitable  universe 
was  created,  and  is  kept  in  motion ;  and  who  superin- 
tendg  all  the  concerns  of  every  individual  in  every 
one  of  these  myriads  of  worlds.  >Vlien  we  point  out 
lo  them  any  of  the  admirable  contrivances  of  nature, 
which  appear  around  us  in  such  inexhaustible  profu- 
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sbn  and  variety  ;  so  that  vie  tread  tliem  without 
tlioii^^ht  under  our  feet ;  wht-n  we  explain  to  tbeeOt 
that  each  of  the  countless  insects  of  a  suipmer'a  day 
is  a  miracle  of  cnrioua  raechanUm  ;  we  can  hardly 
avoid  tellinfi  Ihem,  hy  whose  wisdom  these  conlri- 
Tanccs  were  formeil,  and  l»y  whi>se  gtwdncfis  Uieir 
benevolent  purposes  were  desipned.  When  their 
hearts  are  opened  by  gladttess,  and  their  feelingi 
spread  themselves  out,  to  find  objects  to  which  to 
cling ;  you  may  then,  by  a  word  or  two,  direct 
their  tltnuohts  (o  (_iod  as  tlieir  benefactor.  When 
(be  occasion  is  of  importance  enough  to  give  pro- 
priety to  the  introduction  of  religious  ideas,  you 
may  lead  lliem  in  their  sorrows  to  the  consolation 
anil  hope  which  a  belief  iu  him  aflbrds.  You  may 
thus  do  what  is  in  your  power,  to  enthrone  the 
idea  of  Ood  in  their  minds,  so  that  all  the  thoughts 
and  affections  t^hall  pay  homage  to  it.  You  may 
thus  do  what  Is  in  your  power  toward  forming  thai 
temper  of  habitual  devotion,  lo  which  God  is  con- 
tinually revealing  himself  in  his  works,  and  in  his 
providence.  You  may  thus  give  the  first  impulse 
to  those  feelings  of  love,  reverence,  and  trust, 
which  connect  a  good  man  so  strongly  with  God, 
that  if  it  were  potisible  (or  him  to  be  depiivcd  of 
thclxriicf  of  his  existence,  it  would  be  witli  the  same  j 
feeling  of  horrour,  with  which  lie  would  see  tlldl 
sun  darkening  and  disappearing  from  the  heavens.' 


n 

With  just  notions  of  God,  we  should  endeavour 
to  give  the  >'ourtg,  ju!>t  iioUniis,  likewise,  of  their 
own  nature  aifd  prospects.  We  are  to  tearh  them, 
lliat  lliey  are  to  exist  forever ;  thai  deuth  h  onl} 
an  introduction  to  a  new  state  of  lliiiiji^;  llial  this 
life  is  intended  by  God  to  diMipline  und  prepare 
us  for  the  future;  thut  uur  condition  in  Uie  future 
life  trill  depend  upon  our  (-nndutt  here;  and  that 
Ihe  happinesij  of  the  good  hereafter  will,  be  fur 
more  uninterrupted,  and  far  more  desirable,  than 
any  which  h  enjoyed  on  earth.  Sublime  and  im- 
portant as  these  truths  are,  so  imptjftant,  that  all 
other  truths  not  connected  with  religion  Iwcome  - 
irt«ii;nitit'ant  in  cnni[)ai'iK4in,  llii;y  may  be  undcr- 
Elood  even  by  children.  There  are  two  purposes 
whicti  we  are  to  have  in  view  in  irapreasinf;  them 
upon  tlieir  minds.  One  in,  to  induence  their  con- 
duct  by  a  regard  to  the  sanctjonii  of  the  future 
life.  And  Itte  other  i:^,  to  jtroduce  thosd  ennobliog 
and  joyftd  feelingii,  wiiich  are  the  result  of  habttu- 
ally  reganling  ourselves  a*;  immortal  beings,  form* 
«d  for  continual  improvement,  and  increasing  ttap- 
pioeaa. 

With  regard  lo  the  first  of  these  objects ; — Ihe 

rewards  aud  punlsliments,  the  good  and  evil  of  the 

future  life,  should  not  be  represented  as  in  Uieir 

nature  of   mere    arbitrary   appointment.      They 

,  should  he  represented  as  tbc  necessjiry  eouKequen- 

lc«s  of  our  conduct;  of  tlie  same  cliaracter  with 


Ihose,  wbicb,  under  the  moral  government  of  God, 
foliow   it  in  this  world.    Wo  aboulil   icmh   the 
young  to  observe^tlie  effecta  of  llieir  tlis|K>sitioii» 
and  action?,  and  to  asaociatc  in  llieir  minds  the 
fonuer  with  the  latter.    We  must  teach  tlitm.  that 
actions  are  not  disconnected  ;  that  they  Uok  them- 
selves together,  and  form  habits,  and  that  these 
habits  draw  ua  on  to  happiness  or  miitery.    We 
should  endearoiir  to  make  them  perceive  tliat  chain 
of  moral  causes  ainl  consequences,  which  sooner 
or  later  connects  our  condition  with  our  character. 
Virtue  u  olfudiencc  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  of  it^  nature  to  secure  his  fafour)  it  ia 
doing  good  to  our  fellow  creatures  ;  and  Litcrefore 
it  is  of  its  nature  to  obtain  tlicir  love  and  res|>eet; 
it  is  preferring  in  all   caries  a  higher  good  to  a 
meaner;  though  the  former  may  be  remote,  and 
the  latter  may  be  present ;  and  therefore  it  is  our 
highest  interest;  it  is  the  cultivation  of  those  feel- 
ings and  faculties  whose  objects  will  never  be  ex- 
hausted ;  and  therefore  it  gives  the  promise  of  un- 
ceasing improvement.     Vice,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
sacriiice  of  our  taste  for  nobler  gratifications  to  a 
craving  after  tlione  which  are  vile  and  temporary  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  wretched  miscalculation ;  it   is 
doing  injury  to  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  there- 
fore i1  cuts  ua  ort'from  Uicir  sympathy  and  regard  ; 
il  is  disobedience  to  Gon ; — a  preference,  there- 
fore, of  the  dictates  of  our  folly  to  tJic  laws  of  In- 


nttile  Wisdom,  and  an  opposition  of  our  strength  to 
ihe  purposes  of  Oiniitpotence.  These  distinctions 
are  essential,  and  trill  exist  forever. 

But,  in  pointing  nut  to  those  whom  ne  instruct, 
Jtie  nalur&l  consequences  of  conduct,  vte  must  leach 
theto,  thai  ll>ese  consequences,  whether  guod  or 
bad,  are  oHen  intercepted  in  this  world  by  various 
accidents  ;  and  that  by  far  the  most  important  are 
those  which  are  not  experienced  till  we  enter  upon 
lite  future ;  that  we  are  liere,  gradually,  by  repeat- 
ed acts,  forming  certain  characters,  wbich  will  fitor 
unlil  us  for  happiness  hereafter  ;  tliat  we  are  acting, 
tlierefuru,  under  a  mucb  greater  responsibility  than 
thai  whicli  rlistovers  iLwIf  in  the  events  of  tliis  life  ; 
a  responsibility  which  is  not  forced  upon  our  no- 
lice  ;  and  which  we  must  associate  by  the  etibrt  of 
our  own  minds,  with  all  nur  purposes  of  moral  con- 
duct.    The  young  must  l>e  instructed,  tliat  lliere 
are  rarioua  paths  in  this  world  from  which  we  may 
dioow  ;  and  that  we  shall,  in  all  prDl>ability,  expe- 
rience here,  very  sensibly,  the  wisdom  or  the  folly 
of  our  choice  ;  but  that  their  miun  diHerence  con- 
lisls  io  the  destination  lo  which  tliey  will  conduct 
U).    When  the  mind  has  just  conceptions  of  Ibe  in. 
trinaick  nature  of  right  and  wrong  conduct,  and  of 
Ibeir  neceaaar)' effects  i  and  when  an  habitual  aa- 
nciation  U  fonned  l)etween  moral  purposes,  an<l  a 
state  of  future  good  and  ill,  we  may   then  expect 
Ibe  noclions  of  religion  to  act  tjpon  the  character 
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with  u  coiiiitnnt  ami  unirorm  force.  Tliey  will  pr 
duce  their  tiOects  at  all  limes,  operating  like  tl: 
unseen  powers  of  nature. 

Bui  a  helief  in  tite  future  life  is  to  be  established' 
in  the  mirxJ,  not  merely  that  it  may  govern  the 
thought?  and  conduct,  but  that  it  may  brinj;  along 
with  it  all  those  feelings  of  hope  and  joy,  which  are 
its  proper  attendantit.  It  has  tlicn  only  its  full  effi- 
cacy, when  it  makes  the  evils  of  life  yield  before  us, 
as  immortal  beings,  with  whom  they  c-an  maintain 
no  enduring  conflict  ;  and  when  it  gives  to  all  our 
higher  pleaKures,  that  character  of  imperbhable  per- 
manence, which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  all  that 
(he  world  can  offer  us.  We  believe  that -we  are 
formed  for  endless  improvement  and  happiness  ; 
.ind  <me  main  purpose  of  a  religious  education  is, 
to  give  dbtiiiclness  to  the  conceptions  which  this 
belief  presents  to  the  mind.  It  is  not  sufficient, 
that  there  should  be  a  mere  assent  of  the  under- 
6tandin«  to  the  naked  truth,  that  the  good  will  be 
happy  in  the  future  life  ;  tlie  imagination  and  the 
feelings  must  l>e  interested.  We  must  represent 
tlic  future  life  of  tlie  good,  not  as  a  state  of  pas- 
sive, idle  enjoyment,  and  ?nme  incomprehensible 
sort  of  rapture  ;  but  as  aflording  different  kinds  of 
happine^,  suited  to  our  different  capacities.  It  is 
our  main  business  here,  to  form  ceilain  characters 
which  may  fit  us  for  happiness  hereafter ;  and  we 
cannot  reasonably  doubt,  that  this  happiness  will  be 
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arlapUrd  to  Ibe  characters  which  we  are  here  re- 
quin»}  to  form  ;  to  tlje  habits,  disposhions,  tastes, 
and  desires  which  it  is  here  our  duty  to  cultivate. 
The  future  life,  llierefore,  may,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
presented, as  a  life  of  activity,  full  of  vigour  arid 
joyful  expectation ;  a  life  of  couslatil  arquiiiilioii 
and  improvement ;  in  which  our  U>sl  affections  will 
be  continually  exercised,  and  in  wlii<-li  our  love  of 
knowledge  will  be  continually  gratified  ;  a  life  of 
social  intercourse  and  delight ;  a  lite  of  devotion 
and  gratitude. 

One  of  Ute  first  truths  respecting  the  future  life 
of  the  jjood,  which  may  be  effectually  presented  to 
ilic  imagination  and  ft-olinj^e,  U,  that  it  will  be  frt* 
frtim  tiie  evils  of  the  present ; — that  in  (be  language 
of  the  Aporalypse,  God  shall  nipe  atvaif  all  tears  ; 
and  there  shall  br  no  mart,  tltath,  tuitker  sorron;  wr 
tsryiag  ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain.  An- 
oltier  truth,  most  interesting  to  the  aflections,  is, 
that  wc  shall  U;  united  again  to  the  friends  who 
bare  gone  lM;fore  us.  A  |>arent,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  will  die  before  his  child.  This  h  a  fact, 
lo  which  you  may  direct  the  rauids  of  your  chil- 
dron,  and  by  which,  if  they  have  any  sensibility, 
liiey  will  be  tteeply  aflected  ;  and  (hey  will  thus 
be  prepared  to  receive,  witti  the  strong  graup  of 
Iheir  best  affections,  the  hope  which  you  may  then 
give  them  of  meeting  you  aijain  in  a  far  better  world. 


Iti 


I  bave  spoken  of  tiic  ei»cntial  truths  of  re 
considered  indepcndeiilly  of  llicir  nviderKre. 
our  assurance  in  ihe  tnilit'f  of  Uiesi;  trultis,  ' 
indebted  to  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  underthis : 
thai  Chi'i<>tianily  ih  id  l>e  exliibited  to  Uie  m' 
tbose  to  whom  we  give  religious  instruction 
believe  what  we  are  mowl  interested  to  ItDov 
firiufaitliajid  Joyful  hope,  because  it  has  been 
ua  upon  the  authorily  of  God  ;  bec-ause  il  ba 
taught  U9  t>y  Goo  ;  for    lh(  nord  nhkh   yi 
said  our  Saviour,  is  not  mine,  but  tht  Falfui 
sent  me.     Creatures  of  yesterday,  just  enter 
a  universe,  wliose  extent  seems  boundless, 
wlwse  past  duration  ive  are  wlrolly  ignore 
look  round  fi>r  somelliitig  to  inform  us  com 
our    relations    and    prospects.     Our    reasoi 
abroad  to  examine  the  appearances  wbich  ) 
tbomsolres ;  aod  returns  humbled,  perplex 
almost  silent.     When  she  would  raise  her  ti 
Kt  drowned  in  the  l>abble  and  clautuur  of  oiiri 
fucultits.    AVliatever  she  mi;;ht  have  done, 
full  vigour  had  been  exertetl  and  unimpedet 
if  wk  look  to  the  motft  enlightened  (teriod 
the  inlrorlnrtiun  of  Chriiilianity,  wv  !>liall  fi 
she  luul  in  fact  taught  but  little,  and  tlial  I 
but  very  few.    I'lie  philoiiopher  mijfht  wait  i 
but  doubtful  expectation,  fur  the  uncertain  4 
which  impended  over  liim,  his  speculation! 
times  kiodling  into  transient  rapture  ;  but  U 
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mass  of  men  became  unresistina;  slarea  of  their 
imagutalions  and  senses.  'I'bey  looked  up  lo  hcarcn  ; 
and  peopled  it  with  beings  like  themselves.  They 
cast  their  eyes  upon  the  world  ;  and  regarded  it  as 
their  only  scene  of  exialcnce.  They  were  insensi- 
ble to  all  that  is  possible  or  probable  in  the  inler- 
ininabJc  futurity  b«;yond.  'J'hey  saw  nothing  there, 
but,  it  may  be,  eome  shapeg  of  poetick  fiction,  which 
had  as  little  influence  upon  their  common  puiposes 
and  feelings,  as  the  dreams  of  midnight.  But  God 
baa  had  mercy  upon  hi?  igtwrant  and  erring  chil- 
dren ;  aud  ha«  himself  made  knowTi  to  us,  why  we  are 
bere,  and  on  whom  we  depend,  what  we  are  to  do, 
and  what  we  are  to  expect.  He,  who  from  the  his- 
tory of  man,  and  hi-i  own  experience,  best  knows 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  our  reason,  tbe 
ground  it  may  occupy,  and  the  obstacles  it  must 
encounter,  will  feel  with  the  strongest  convic- 
litm.  the  necessity  of  revelation  to  gire  assurance 
to  his  religious  belief-  Ho  will  most  gladly  rest 
bi-j  laith  u[>on  the  authority  of  God.  Wittiout 
tbe  evidence  of  revelation,  some  imperfect  and 
doubtful  notiontj  of  religion  might  have  bften  the 
luxury  of  a  few  ;  with  it,  the  trutliaof  religion  are 
the  daily  bread,  and  common  support  of  uiillioti9. 
It  i<i  that  evidence,  on  which  only  the  wiHest  rely 
with  ronlidence  for  a  most  important  part  of  their 
religious  belief  ;  and  it  is  tlic  only  evidence  appli- 
csble  to  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  men. 
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WiUiout  it,  real  religion  would  scarce  bare  an  ex- 
istence in  the  world. 

We  are  then  to  teach  the  young,  Uiat  Jesua  Christ 
was  a  messenger  from  God,  who  gave  the  most  de- 
ciaiTe  proof  of  this  fact  by  the  miracles  which  he  pei^ 
formed ;  and  who  spake  under  the  direction,  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  Almighty.  We  must  inform 
them,  that  he  taught  those  truths,  which  are  our  sup- 
port, our  joy,  and  our  glory ;  that  be  made  known  to 
us  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven ;  that  he  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  tight ;  and  that  in  conDexlon 
with  this,  be  taught  us  a  truth  which  concerns  us  be- 
yond comparison  more  than  any  thing  else,  VuU  all 
they  tvko  arc  in  their  graves  shaU  hear  the  voice  o^ 
God,  and  shaU  come  forth  ;  they  who  haw  done  good, 
to  the  resurrection  <^ lyc ;  imdtheyvoho  haw  done  evU, 
to  the  resurrection  o/*  condenauUion. 

Bui  it  b  not  only  in  this  point  of  view,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  those 
whom  we  would  instruct.  It  is,  without  express 
reference  to  the  truths  which  it  teaches,  a  moat 
striking  manifestation  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
That  Being,  of  whom  we  know  at  once  so  much, 
and  so  little  ;  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more  cer- 
tainly, than  that  we  are  entirely  at  bis  disposal ;  that 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  Being  has  instructed 
his  creatures  of  this  earth,  not  merely  by  the  si^s 
and  voices  of  visible  nature,  whose  import  so  few 
were  able  to  interpret,  but  by  a  direct  and  most  in- 
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tellijpble  communication.  Christianity,  considered 
as  adirci-l  revelation  fromGoD,  is  a  vtry  mysterious 
and  mo^t  solemn  display  of  ttie  divine  Iwnevolencc. 
The  veil  which  bides  the  Invi<iil>le  from  liis  universe, 
faaii  be<:ii,  as  it  wfte,  |Ku-tially  raisetl  for  us ;  arid 
Ihe  inrrtabtc  n''"'>*  "'  tio»  lias  broken  fortJi  in 
beamti  of  mercy  and  love.  'I'lic  past  liistory  of  our 
race,  and  all  tliat  now  surroundti  us,  assume  a  diile- 
renl  eluiracter,  witeti  we  l>elieve  that  the  Creator 
hns  had  direct  communimtion  with  his  creatui'Os ; 
and  l\xa\,  even  frnm  the  i>e|s;innin^,  lie  has  manifested 
a  xperiaL  superintendence  over  their  concerns.  T1k> 
history  of  man  h  connected  with  tlie  operations  of 
God.  It  is  no  lonj^er  a  metancholy  record  of  inex- 
plicable events,  to  be  referred  only  to  human  a>;en- 
cy.  The  world  becomes  a  holy  place.  Tlx: 
truths  of  relijjion,  presented  in  lliis  new  form,  ap- 
pear with  a  difitinclDess,  and  a  chatacter  of  reality, 
which  they  had  not  before ;  llie  narrow  circle, 
vrithiii  which  sensible  objects  confine  us,  is  broken; 
and  the  mind,  ennobled  and  invigorated,  lisea  from 
earth,  to  embrace  tbo^  sublime  conceptions,  which 
before,  it  was  unable  to  urasp. 

But  we  are  furlher  to  teach  the  youngs  that 
Christianity  is  a  subject  of  hi^h  inleresl,  on  ac- 
count of  Ihe  exliibiiion  of  moral  excellence,  \«hich 
appeared  in  Jesus  Cbrisi,  and  in  .some  of  his  Arsl 
disciplcif.  The  power  of  making  a  diM;riniinating 
estkoalo  of  moral  qualities,  is  indeed  one  of  slow 
formation  ;  and  we  can  hardly  expect  tlie  young  in 
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receire  a  full  impresuon  of  the  lupernatural  grand- 
eur of  character,  displayed  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  by  those  who  were  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  hie  followers.  But  becauae  this 
power  is  of  slow  formation,  it  ia  more  necessary  to 
commence  its  cultivation  early  ;  and  in  speaking  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  are  to  endeavour  to  give  those 
whom  we  instruct,  some  conception  of  the  moral 
sublimity  discovered  in  his  complete  devotion  to 
the  service  of  God,  in  bis  perfect  superiority  over 
ail  selfish  motives,  in  bis  entire  sacrifice  of  all  tbe 
meaner  passions,  and  in  that  steady  and  irresistible 
benevolence,  which  carried  him  forward  in  the  ser- 
vice of  man,  without  his  turning  aside  for  a  moment 
on  account  of  opposition,  or  insult,  or  terrible  suf- 
fering, to  the  completion  of  the  highest  purpose 
ever  effected  upon  earth.  There  was  a  duty  laid 
upon  him,  such  as  no  other  being  in  this  world  ever 
bad  to  perform ;  and  he  performed  it  thoroughly. 
In  the  various  situations  by  which  his  virtue  was 
tried,  and  which  were  so  adapted  to  lay  bare  the 
mind,  he  discovered  none  of  those  infirmities  which 
have  clung  to  the  best  and  wisest  And  they  who 
were  with  him,  felt  tbe  influence  of  his  spirit ;  and 
were  raised  by  it  to  such  high  moral  superiority,  aa 
to  leave  behind  them  characters  worthy  to  be  con- 
secrated by  tbe  veneration  of  mankind. 

With  Christianity,  the  Jewish  dispensation  is 
inseparably  connected ;  and  tbe  difierent  works 
which  compose  the  records  of  both  are  contained 
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Ihe  lliMe.  Intbernmmon  V(>rsion  of  (he  Bible, 
many  dilKcuhies,  ami  many  ol^scure  passages  pre- 
sent ihemsekes  fo  a  large  proportion  of  readers. 
Much  mii^lit  he  ilotie,  by  introducing  the  ue«  of 
a  more  correct  Iranslalion,  and  by  popular  com- 
ntcntarie^  to  remove  (his  obycurily,  and  tliesc 
ditliciihjes.  It  ia  not  a  Ullle  to  be  lamenle*!  tliat 
more  is  rml  done ;  that  nbtle  me  are  so  solicitous 
to  cimilalc  tht;  Seriptures,  we  do  not  discover  a 
lUlle  more  solicitude  to  have  them  correctly  un- 
derstood -,  that  we  look  on  with  indifleremv,  and 
HufTer  tti>>ia  to  make  their  ivay,  as  tbey  can,  to  the 
under^ilaiKlinET^,  ami  lieart<4  of  men,  diKgut!<ed  by 
a  verr  faulty  translation,  encumlwred  with  diHI- 
culfies  and  exposed  to  objections.  Il  is  to  l>e 
hoped,  that  there  will  be  tnucti  more  sensibility 
■ipon  lliis  ntbjeet.  But  in  the  mean  time,  »>iue 
general  principles  may  be  laid  down,  which  will 
aSbrd  a  solution  of  many  didiculties,  and  will 
|>aitty  explain  the  origin  of  those  tliat  remain.  In 
the  first  place  then,  while  we  believe  thai  Cod 
gave  the  Jews  the  knowledf^e  of  himself,  and 
taught  them  some  of  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
by  a  miraculous  revelation,  and  miraculously  su- 
perintended their  concerns;  went  the  same  time 
believe,  tliat  tlie  records  of  their  history  were 
ccunposed  by  men.  We  must,  therefore,  warn 
those  whom  nc  instruct,  from  attributing  to  (>ODi 
the  human  passions,  the  imperfect  views,  the  na- 
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tional  prejudices,  and  the  falac  moral  judtrmenU  of 
actions  and  cliaracler,  wUicb  belong  only  to  t. 
liisiorian.     We  must   bring  to  ttieir  recoUec 
that  they  are  reading  the  historj-  of  remote  ages, 
a    history,   whirb    reaciiiiig    through  a  |[M;riod  o 
many  cenltu*ic«,  termiiiatt-^  ju»t  about  the  lime, 
when  Socrates  was  U'ginniitg  to  tcacli  morals  and 
maniierK  to  the  heatJien  world.    It  i»  the  history 
of  a  ru<le  and  almoH  untivili/ed  |H;ople;  and  we 
are  not  to  expect  to  find  a  very  high  standard  of 
morals  existing  among  such  a  people,  or  ver^'  a< 
curate  and  compreliennive  notions  of  duty  geucr: 
ly  prevailing.    We  believe  that  God  made  to  hiii 
ministers  under  the  Jewish  dispensaUon,  most  sub- 
lime communications  respecting   his  nature  and 
works ;  but  that  the  language  in  which  these  truths 
were  expressed  by  tlu^m,  was  their  own ;  that  it 
was  accommodated  to  llicir  own  previous  habits 
of  conception,  and  those  of  tlie  people  whom  they 
were  commmisjiioned   to  instruct ;  and  that  tiiis 
was  a  people  whose  intellectual  powers  had  bi^cn 
but  little  exercise*),  whose  sphere  of  Uiought  was 
very  contracted,  and  to  whom  it  was  necessary,  of 
consequence,  to  present  abstract  ideas  clothed  in 
sensible  images  of  a  kind  with  which  their  minds 
were  familiar.    Splendid  and  magnificent,  there- 
fore, us  is  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
lures,  there  is  much  of  it,  at  tbc  same  time,  which 
is  adapted  to  mimlH  very  difieninlly  modilied  fmm 
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our  own.  We  may  furllier,  I  ttiink,  rationally 
teach.  Dial  maiiy  of  the  partic-iilar  luws  of  Uie 
fbumler  o[  lite  Jewil^tl  state,  are  attributed  to  Je- 
borab.  only  t>ecaui«e  .'Closes  was  appointed  and  com- 
ntisioned  by  Gud,  as  titu  lawgiver  of  Uiat  stale, 
and  mij^bl  lliervfore  )>e  cotmdered  as  acUng 
ibruuglioul  under  \m  uutliorily.  We  must  in  ge> 
nend  warn  lliose  whom  we  are  educating,  from  coo- 
founding  in  tlieir  minds  the  gr^at  truths,  and  most 
importanl  purposes  of  the  Jewish  rcTt-lation,  with 
the  errours  aiKl  vices  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. In  travelling  through  a  barren  and  rug- 
ged countrr,  we  must  not  lay  blame  upon  the 
pure  light  of  heaven  fur  the  objects  on  which  it 
sbtu-!j,  and  ttie  scenes  tvhich  it  discovers  to  our  view. 
Witt)  le^anl  to  Ihe  New  Testament,  we  must 
leech  Ihcm,  tliat  much  was  nccc»$arily  8uiJ  by  our 
Saviour,  aiMl  his  ajKistleii,  which  had  a  local  and 
lemponu-y  nSfirvnctr,  ami  vt  not  dirtctit/  applicable 
to  all  individuals  in  all  limes; — that  Ihe  epistles 
were  leUers,  in  Ihe  common  ^ense  of  the  word,  ad- 
drootetl  lo  particular  churclit's  and  1  ndividuuli ,•>?-•• 
that  the  composition  of  these  ditlurcnt  letters  wa» 
occasiotied,  in  each  [Kirticular  caao,  by  .Ki>me  exist- 
il^  state  of  tilings  not  of  a  permanent  ualure  ; — 
ftud  that,  Uiereforc,  white  they  express  and  imply 
the  essential  Irutlis  of  our  religion,  they  at  tlie 
same  time  conlaui  much  which  had  immediate  rc- 
bition  to  opinions  antl  feelings  that  m'e  no  longer 
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in  ex!<dence,  and  to  controvcn^ic^  wfaicb  arc  al 
getber  ob^lete. 

It  may  be  observe<l  generally,  lliat  we  are  n^ 
to  sit  (iown  to  ancient  writinfp',  as  if  lliey  wer^j 

'  fximpositions  of  yestenlay,  and  expert  to  liitd  cvei^^^ 
thinj;  accommodated  to  our  habits  of  tbinkin;;,  and  < 
th«:  kuowledge  which  we  may  happen  to  have  ac- 
quired, 'riiere  is  an  ol)Sciirily  hangs  over  lb('m> 
part  of  which  cantiol  he  dispelled.  In  order  to 
understand  Ihera,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  n-ith  mannei-s  and  cus- 
toms quite  unlike  our  uwti,  with  modilications  of 
intellectual  and  mond  character,  of  which  we  hare 
had  no  experience,  with  the  meanini;  of  forma  of 

I  expression,  with  which  we  are  not  familiar,  and 
with  many  particular  facts,  to  be  learnt  only  by  pa- 
tient inquiry.     Hut  the  wntinw'i  of  the  New  Tes- 

.  lament  arc    ancient  writings :    and  tlie  last   book 

I  of  the  Old  Teiitamenl,  though  a  tJmiiHand  years 

Hater  than  the  first,  13  still  among  a  very  few  of  the    ^ 
oldest  worku  which  remain  to  u?.     'I'Iks  writiugp 
of  ^foseB  precede,  by  an  interval  of  several  rcut 
ries,  the  earlieH  monument  of  profane  litenitu 

I  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  would  be  ivomlerful 
indeed,  therefore.*  if  we  did  not  dnd  man^  diRi- 

I  cutties,  and  many  obscure  passages  in  the  sacred 
books  ;  if  writings  which  have  been  exposed  so 
long  to  the  injuries  of  time>  bad  not  in  many  plac- 
es become  defaced  and  illegible.    It  may  be  ob~ 
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setred  particularly  with  rcgnrd  to  the  Jcvriab 
ScripUires,  that  tbey  are  the  meinoriala  ami  re- 
mainfi  uf  a  very  ancient  dispensation  of  God,  the 
use  of  which  has  long  since  ceased  ;  and  much  of 
Ibe  l(noivled);e  concerning  which,  hati  fallen  into 
irrecoverable  ruin.  Vast  pillai-a,  and  broken  arches 
appear,  sufficient  to  gire  us  somt-  notion  uf  the 
structure,  but  not  to  enable  us  to  form  an  exact 
plan  of  the  wbole,  or  to  determine  the  uses  und 
relations  of  all  its  particular  parts. 

1  have  thusendeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the 
main  objects  of  a  relitpou^  education.  It  is  quite 
evident,  that  be  who  niches  to  make  bis  children  re- 
lifrious,  must  be  religious  himself.  You  cannotex- 
plain  subjects  on  which  you  have  not  thought ;  you 

^  cannot  give  efficacy  to  truths  which  you  do  not  feel ; 

B  3rou  cannot  in^ire  hopes  by  vrhicb  you  are  not  an- 
imali-d  ;  and  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  inculcate 
motives  from  wbich  you  do  not  act.  Direct  instnic* 
tJon  i<^  but  a  part  of  a  religious  education.    The  in- 

■      fluency  which  you  indirectly  exert  upon  the  minds 

f  of  your  children,  is  of  more  importance  still. 
There  has  been  little  yet  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
ajibere  of  your  attraction  ;  and  they  will  revolve 
rciuod,  and  accompany  you,  in  whatever  path  you 
are  borne  along.  Vou  are  educating  them,  not  so 
nnch  by  |>articular  lessons  of  instruction,  indispen- 
sable m  thcM:  are,  as  by  your  daily  conver^lion, 
tbe  feeliugs  and  scntimentii  which  you  liahitually 
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oxprcfis,  tbc  mollres  from  wbicb  you  act,  and  ap- 
pear to  act ;  the  whole  power  of  your  example, 
the  whole  irtflucocc  of  your  cliaracler. 

In  ^irin^  tbcm  a  rcU);ioU9  education,  you  will 
have  conftfrred  upon  Ibem  tite  j^i-eatest  blessing, 
wliicb  one  human  being  can  confer  upon  another. 
You  will  haTc  laid  them  under  obtii(atJons,  which 
will  nt-'ver  l>e  hurdi^iisoaic,  tlioujrh  Ibey  can  never 
be  repaid  ;  hut  the  tneoiory  and  feeling  of  which 
will  be  an  inseparabk^  part  of  lb<ur  minde.  You 
will  haro  connected  them  to  yourselves  by  living 
bonds  of  affecUon>  which  cannot  l»e  loosened  or 
snapt  asunder.  You  will  have  planted  and  watered 
high  principles,  and  honourable  feeliogsi  and  if  they 
should  flourish  and  bear  fruit,  there  is  ofHK  to  whom 
their  best  fnilts  will  be  offered  more  gladly.  You 
will  have  blended  the  thought  of  yourself  with  all 
that  \s  most  excellent  in  their  characters,  and  placed 
your  image  in  the  sanctuary  of  tbeir  atfectio 
There  is  no  favour,  which  be  who  b&a  lived  long 
«nough  to  kimw its  value, will  rcmtmber  wilt)  such 
unremitted  gratitude.  Amid  all  tl>e  changes  to 
which  we  are  exposed  in  life,  whatever  otJier  affec- 
tions may  be  broken  down,  or  decay  around  il,  tliit 
feeling  will  remain,  imperishable  and  unaltered. 


tn  1DDKO  FBlEiaW, 


There  is  much  I  have  been  saying,  wbicb,  even 
if  I  may  have  retained  your  attention,  you  can 
hardly   have  been  able  fully  to  comprehend.     I 
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»e  ralhpr  been  spcaVing  Tor  you,  than  to  you. 

^et  I   &Iiot])tl  \te  very  unwilling  to  take  leave  of 

you,  witliout  some  expresaion  of  the  interest,  which 

your  apfiearante  ami  i»erforniaiices  have  excited. 

We  wish  you  to  l>e  happy ;  we  wish  you,  therefore, 

I  be  virtuous.    There  is  but  one  course  of  con- 

luct  which  is  wii^e,  but  one  wlitch  i^  honourable, 

)ut  one  which  leads  to  certain  and  permanent  hap- 

This  can  be  attained  only  by  forming  and 

epiog  the  resolution  to  do  your  duly.    When 

is  settled  what  that  is,  never  propose  any  other 

(ueslion  to  your  mind?.     May  you  habitually  think 

>f  God,  as  your  father,  and  of  yourselves,  as  im> 

lortai  beings.     May  you  become  sincere  disciples 

tf  Jesus  Christ.    There  is  do  higher  character 

jlpoo  earth-    There  is  no  better  wish  which  we  can 

)rm  for  you. 


.^*r> 
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NOTE. 

The  foltojving  Siattment  of  Beasoat,  wot  originalljf  nrrit* 
^  fen  for  an  aTlicle  in  the  Theological  Revien  of  the  Ckrit- 
tian  Disciple.     A  foe  verbal  atterationa  have  betnnuidi 
to  accommodate  it  to  it$  present  farm  of  f  ubJicolies* 


JxarvAO  of  conRning  our  attcniion  cicluiirdy  to  PrafeiHr 
SliMrl'i  leriers,  we  have  lliuugbl  itial  il  would  be  ntore  useful 
•od  more  satbraclory  to  our  resilern,  la  give  a  eicncrnl  view  of 
Uic  nbject  in  coniroTerti;,  nilh  Ibe  reniiuin  for  our  oiro  op!ii- 
ioos,  trirhoul  parliculnr  reference  lo  his  work.  A  direct 
replji  lo  bia  teMera  must  be  occupied,  in  great  narl,  in  point. 
Ii^  aul  error*,  inconaiateDCcft,  and  raih  and  unjoundcil  asoer- 
tioDit  Ail  ibi*  would  Rerve  lo  dittracl  our  nllentiofl,  and  tbat 
of  our  fcailen,  fro'ii  ifae  real  (|ue*lton  a\  ixmie,  (u  one  of  rerjr 
minor  iniporliuice,  Ifac  characler  of  Profesior  Sluiirl'*  punf 
pblci.  In  ihe  general  vieii'  wbicb  we  intend,  we  tihall  give  a 
Tirtin)  lovwer  at  lead,  or  wbal  we  regard  ai  ao  anawer,  lo  hh 
■laleacnl*  and  arguinenia,  in  common  with  thone  of  olber  Trini* 
Uriana.  We  propose,  iben,  Jn  Ihe  following  pages,  lo  Rlale 
wbal  are  the  dcKirinca  nia'olatned  by  TriniiariHnit  rc*pe^iing 
tbe  iMlure  of  t]o<),  anil  ibe  pcraoU  of  JemKi  Clirinl,  and  nac 
rcaaooi  for  not  beliering  (hne  (Wtriiien;  and  (o  explain  unr 
opiniona  respecliiii;  ilioae  pa«»a|^e»  in  sciiplure,  wbiub  are 
vrgrd  in  ibcir  Hupporl. 

The  proper  modern  doclrtne  of  Ibe  Trinity,  as  it  ■■  ataltd 
In  the  crecdi  of  lalier  limes,  ia,  Ibat  there  are  ibree  prraoii*  In 
the  Diriniiy,  who  equally  ponseu  all  divinr  niiiibnle'!' ;  and 
llitfl  iloclrinc  ia  at  tiic  aune  time  connected  wilb  an  esplicit 


•Ulrm^nl  that  Ibere  is  bul  one  God.  Nov  we  do  iiot  believe 
lliia  docirinr,  bccauu;  r»ken  In  connexion  wilh  lltat  ol  the 
unitjr  ur(>u)il,  il  IK  ■iloclrine  MiienlUilly  incredible;  ot)e,t*hicli 
no  R)B»  itlio  ha«  romjtiu-eri  ilie  Iwo  docrr incs  (uceriier  wi'h  jn«t 
concejilinns  of  bolh,  ever  did,  or  ever  ceiild  brliete.  Throe 
pnnions,  each  cquilly  pusseMitti;  dirioe  ailribiilei,  ar^  three 
6ud«.  A  (Kiion  ifl  a  hcjn^.  No  one  who  h««  atiy  correct 
norioo  of  the  meaning;  of  *rord«  will  dunjr  lhi».  And  ilic  b«rng 
who  (NnseMca  divine  attribute*  ma«f  be  God  or  a  God.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  then,  affintis  that  there  are  three  Giirla. 
It  in  nRinned  al  the  name  lime,  ihul  there  is  but  one  God. 
Bul  nobody  can  betieve  that  there  arc  Ibtee  Gods,  aud  (hat 
there  ie  bul  one  God. 

This  statGiueol  is  a<  ptain  ntid  obvJonK  as  taty  irhicb  can  he 
made.  Bul  it  certainly  ia  not  the  Ut*%  forcible,  l>ei-au»  il  It 
perfectly  plnin  and  obvious.  Some  THnitsrianM  have  irtctced 
remonstrated  again*)  our  charging  tho*e  vho  bold  the  doc> 
Irine  wilh  Ibe  "jiR>tiHi>iTi»:*  i:onBequenl  upon  the  taiii;iiS';e  of 
their  creed."  We  do  nol  answer  to  tbiB,  that  if  men  will  talk 
abxiirdtty,  and  inoiot  that  they  are  Icarhini;  trulhs  of  infinite 
iuiportaDce,  it  i«  unreasonable  for  them  to  expt-cl  lo  be  under- 
alpod  ax  meaning  nomelbing  entirely  diftVrcnt  fri>in  what  (heir 
words  expremt.  The  Irtie  itn*wer  is,  thai  ibeae  coniptainta 
are  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  the  proper  doctrine  of 
Ibe  Trinity,  as  it  has  existed  in  latter  linteit,  is  ihjit  a^birh  is 
expressed  by  the  languai^e  wbirh  wc  haie  used,  t-ikrn  in  tla 
obviofJs  accrplition.  There  i»  no  irimomibtc  prctencr  fnr  siy- 
ing,  thai  tlii-  f^rrat  bodt/  vf  Trinitariant,  when  tbey  hare 
used  Ihe  word,  jirriron,  b.-ite  not  meant  to  expresx  proper  per- 
sonality. He  who  asnerla  Ihe  contrary,  ui^^erts  a  mcie  extvft- 
vnfjncG.  He  cloiieH  his  ej'os  upon  an  obvious  farl,  and  fhen 
afQrios  what  he  may  fflncy  oiij^ht  to  hsvc  be<;n,  indtrnd  of  what 
Ibere  i*  no  doubt  really  has  been.  But  on  tbi*  *nt>ierl  we 
hflTe  aomethiDg  inorr  to  say,  and  we  xhall  proceed  in  a  motnenl 
to  remark  parlirularly,  nut  only  upon  this  bid  upon  the  other 
etasjons  which  have  b«en  resorted  to,  in  order  to  escape  Ibe 
forrc  of  Ibe  atatcnieid  which  we  have  ur^ed. 

Wc  wish,  however,  first  lo  observe,  that  the  anrienl  dorirtns 
of  the  Trinity,  as  it  eiisird  txtfore  the  cuunrit  of  Nnc  (A.D. 
3'J^)  wa*  TKitr  otrrexKKT  from  ihe  modern,  and  bas  thl* 
great  advantage  oter  Ibe  Intler,  <bul  when  viewed  iu  connexion 
wilii  the  oni'y  of  God.  tl  is  not  esteiitiulltf  incredihle-  Th« 
orthodox  doctrine,  previous  to  tite  period  jn<«t  meniioned, 
taught  thai  the  Father  aloitc  nas  (he  Supieuic  God  ;   and  tbat 
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•nd  Spirit  were  Oistiiiut  beiiigi,  deriving  llieir  exi»- 
Icncc  frotn  him,  »af)  far  iiii'eriori  oacli  ul  nhoiii,  however,  or 
al  l«ul  ifae  I'ormer.  migtl,  in  a  c«r(aiii  aeiisc,  be  callcil  God. 
TiK  ■abjecl  hiu  Iteva  aa  iborougtily  csmuiucil,  (but  ibe  cor- 
reclttevM  of  tbi»  Htnleiaeiil  will  nol,  we  liiiiik,  be  <|UL'sIiaue(l  at 
(be  prvfteiil  duy  by  any  respectable  wrilcr.  TIil-  f  tic  illogical 
•ludcol,  utio  wiafaea  Id  see  in  a  small  coriipa!>!i  Ibe  uuthurilies 
on  abich  it  i^  t'ouniJcd,  may  consull  ont:  m  more  of  ibe  works 
tn«o(ionecl  in  Ibe  nole  below.*  ^Ve  bave  slated  tbat  form  of 
tbe  tloclrinc  wbich  appioached  nearest  \o  luoilciii  orlfaodnsv. 
Bui  (he  (ubjecl  of  Ibe  persooaliiy  and  divinity  of  ihe  Holy 
Spirit,  il  may  be  particularly  observed,  was  in  a  \ery  uiiKellled 
ntsle  befom  ibe  eouniil  of  Cuiislunltnople,  A.I).  381.  Grego- 
ry Ndjianzvn,  in  bis  eiiloj^y  of  Albuiiusiui,  bas  llie  fnliowing 
pasHge  respecting  tbul  great  falber  of  Trinilaiiau  orlboiioxy. 
**  For  vhen  all  olbera  wbo  beld  our  doctrine  were  divided  into 
Ibree  cla»ac»,  ibe  failb  of  many  being  iin^iDUnd  respecting  iht 
B<Mi,  ibal  of  slill  aiaiG  concerning  tbe  Holy  Spiril  (on  whicll 
■ubjecl  (o  be  leii»t  inipiou*  wum  'bouglil  lo  be  pjelyj  ;irid  a 
BUuJI  nUdtber  being  sound  in  bolb  reapecln  ;  be  first  Htiil  alurie, 
or  wilh  a  very  lew,  dareil  lu  cunfean  in  writing,  cleurly  and  e.\> 
plicidy,  Ibc  Ictte  doctrine  of  ibe  one  Godliead  and  nature  of  the 
rbrcc  pcraons.  Thus  ibal  Irulb,  a  knowledge  of  wbicb,  as  far 
as  regards  Ifae  Son,  bad  been  voucbsafcd  lo  many  of  Ihe 
fatbera  before,  he  was  linally  inspired  lo  m:iinfiiiD  in  rc«pccl 
to  Ihe  Holy  Spiii(."t 

So  miicb  bir  tbe  original  <Ioclrine  of  tbe  Trinity.  We  shall 
nuK  proceed  In  elate  (he  dilTerenl  forms,  which  the  modern 
do4.''rine  ba^i  been  made  lo  a^^sume,  and  in  which  its  language 
bas  been  explained,  by  ibui^e  who  have  altempled  lo  conceal 
or  remove  ibe  direct  opposition  between  Ibia  and  ibe  doclriue 
of  Ihe  unity  of  God. 

1.  Many  Trinitarian  writers  have  maintained  a  niodibcalion 
of  Ibe  doctrine,  I'li  some  rexpects  similar  lo  w_bal  we  have  juHt 
■laled  to  be  il^  niosl  ancieni  form.  They  have  considered  the 
Father  as  the  "  fountain  of  the  divinily,"  who  alone  U  supreme, 
Kod  whose  existence  is  underived,  and  have  regarded  the  Son 
and  Spirit  aa  deriving  iheir  existence  from  him  and  subordinalc 


•  PcUvli  OogDiBla  Theologjra.  Tom.  II.  dc  Trinitutt ;  parliailarli/  Lib, 
I.  capp.  3,  4.  I>. — Iluelii  OiijiC'iiiaiia  l.ib,  II  rn|i.  ".  qiint.  2  — Jackaon't 
nlittoti  of  Novalian,  wilh  liii  aniiolation«  — Whilliy  DiiiqiiisiliDnpE  Modesto 
ia  CI.  Hiilli  ncfcn'jnnpm  tidei  Nira.'nip. — Prieslley'g  Hiiilory  of  tnrlj 
OptBjom,  tol.  2. — (ieneral  IttpuMloi j  aud  tteticn,  vol.  3.  p.  24.  seqij, 
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to  him ;  bill,  Bt  Ihc  Mid*  (ime.  «  equally  w(lb  ftelStl 
se»*iiiK  >ll  ditlne  allribure*.  Wilh  teunril  lu  lliia  t 
of  tbc  tlorlritie,  it  ia  nn  vlivioiis  fctnark,  ihal  ihe  exwl 
Ibp  Soil,  Hnd  Spiriif  it  cillier  ntcts^art/,  or  it  in  nof.  | 
exio'rnc*:  Ite  nuKettmty,  wr  h*«e  ib«ti  ihtee  hcmi;-  tieei 
exiftiitg,  vai'l)  jiuHuiiiirng  divine  uMriliulc*,  nnd  connot 
wr  liin«  three  Gadn.  It'  it  b«  nol  necetiiiBry,  bill  ik'| 
on  Ibe  "ill  of  the  Patber,  then  we  nay  ibar  ittR  di«ii 
failinite  b«itteeo  uriderived  and  independen:  esiiitiH 
dciived  and  depeDdeol ;  belweeit  Ibe  siipratiiBCj  of  04 
Falbcr,  And  the  ttibnrdioBlion  of  bci»g«  nhu  exi*!  oal)<  I 
bia  will.  In  the  Inliftr  view  of  Ib«  docirin«.  iberefo 
clearly  hnvn  bnl  one  God  ;  biil  at  Ihe  nanir  limr  Ibe  I 
doctrine  of  Ibe  Trini'^  diNappenrx.  The  form  of  it) 
t<Kh  jiiit  mentioned,  mnm  Ue  abiirtttotK^d  ;  for  it  rtin  hut 
pretended  tbal  these  derited  and  ilependenl  brine*  pot 
equnlity  in  diviiie  altriboles,  or  aire  et\ttit\  in  iiJilure 
Fwihcr.  Bein^,  nhose  exi*lenre  ii  dependent  on  lh« 
atrotber,  caiiiMil  tw  equal  in  pofrer  to  the  betue  on  whol 
ori!  dependent.  The  doririne,  therefore,  however  dtt 
\iy  the  intxle  of  ataiemeni  wbirb  we  are  t'on>idr>tng,  it 
fiici,  rciolte  ilielf  into  an  Mnerlinfi  of  three  (iod* ;  at 
on  tbc  oiber  bund,  uinounl  lu  nothing  more  than  a  fonu  4 
laii»Ri*Ri>  111  the  latter  caw,  howeref  uhjeirtionable  s 
founded  we  may  think  it,  it  is  nol  to  our  presenl  pur| 
vgue  8|;ain>>l  it  ;  and  in  ihe  former  rate,  il  i«  prciBed  i 
(be  diflicultio  whirh  bc>r  upon  th<t  doctrine  a»  con 
statotl,  and  at  lh«  Hunte  limti  wtih  neir  dilfir (lilies,  whirl 
tbi*  parltrular  form  of  «latemtnl.  Th^i  the  Son  and  Ihe 
«buuld  cxi«l  oereHitarily,  lU  well  at  the  Father,  and  | 
eqiiolly  with  Iho  Father  all  diviite  atlribiiles,  and  yei  he 
dilute  and  inferior  to  the  Father  ;  or  in  other  words,  ih« 
should  be  two  beinfa  nr  person*,  each  of  whom  is  propet 
in  Ibe  hifrhenl  senor  Goil,  and  yet  that  these  iwo  b«' 
person"  should  im  subutdinaie  and  inferior  lo  nnoiher  t>i 
pervon,  who  is  God,  is  aa  incredible  a  pntptisiiioii  as  ll 
_  Irine  can  invoUe, 

II.  Olbers  acain,  wbo  hate  chosen  lo  call  then 
Trinilariana,  profesa  to  uiidersiand  by  ihe  word,  perton. 
tbiniK  very  different  from  what  il  eommnfily  r\nreesfl 
ref^aril  it  as  dcnotii>f;  neither  any  proptrofrfonaiity,  t 
real  ^islinrlion  in  the  di\inr  nature.  Tliey  «•■•■  'tie  ' 
a  sense  ei|i>tvntrnl  to  lh»l  which  ihr  liaiin  niKil  f^r^ioii 
OKMily  sigiiifiei  in  classic  irritcn  t  or  whu;li  w«  usually  t 


bf  Iht  ■wtri,  ekanutrr.  Acconlini;;  to  Ihem,  the  Tit'itj  con- 
•iilvr«d  »»  oxiaiiii^  III  ilire«  ilifleicnl  jier*oiiii,  ii  tbc  Dr.iiy  roo- 
■JwmI  m  MiMKinm^  ihiee  liilTerenl  ohanclen.  Thii*  umm 
of  Ihwm  rv^artl  th«  lhr««  pciUMM  &■  dctioling  lAe  lihrre  rv^- 
ham*  aliicb  lia  bvan  to  m»D,  «■  ibeir  Cresior,  (ilie  KnrlMi,) 
HMir  fi«>l«ciii<>r,  (llie  8uii,)  aitd  rfa«ir  NMlificr.  (lli«  Holy 
AtHTil.)  Oihari  icMuiJ  ihe  <f inline' I iuo  maiBUinBd  in  llie  due* 
to*a  ■•  ikrtm  Bllriburo  at  Gnd,  »%  liin  i;ootltir»*,  •rMilnm,  and 
fmm*r.  Tbo**  «tiu  fxpUin  ib«  Triiiily  in  ibi>  inaimAt  are 
MiM  mmdat  or  itOMinal  TrinitiiridO*.  Tbeir  da<:lrtne,  M 
t*«ry  on«  maM  ptirreive,  »  miilimg  more  Ihaii  limple  llitilS' 
riiiiiaw  4i«g«ia«<l(  If  il  tn»y  b«  tiiiil  lo  be  ilit^titseil,  b)-  a  verjr 
itfriipar  n*e  of  bngHMC  Vet  ibis  doclrine,  oi-  rsibxr  a 
hatwoyaiia  niKliirc  of  opioioiia   iii   wbirb   Ibi*  doctrine  baa 

CdMaiaWnIt  ha*  Imva,  bI  liin<i«,  con>i<Ii?raltl)  ptevuleni,  inil 
•liHMl  o«aM  In  cotnpelilion  villi  1h<!  proprr  <lnt-ltin4!. 
HI.  Bwi  (here  arc  wib«i«i  whu  maiiiiain  wilb  iboae  ta»t 
prntinned,  Ibal  in  the  lerma  emplojred  tn  alalinn  ihe  ducliim 
•f  ih^TriRiiy,  ib«  vord,  penun,  n  iwt  to  be  taken  in  ira  ummI 
btii  vbnilitTer  froin  ibcin  in  m«inlstnt(i|*  lliul  thraa 
lo  be  u(iil<;fRi<>oi.l  as  afiiiitiijii;  a  rc:il  Ihrcrfnld  <lia* 
I  ia  tb«  Qodbead.  Bur  Itiia  i*  millitnt;  itii>r«  ibnn  a  'ii«f« 
hHmducgd  iniD  ihe  genoml  Nhileniciil  uf  Ibe  ditrlriM* 
far  iIm  yrpoan  of  r*acuiii|(  tl  (torn  ihe  ehar|;«  of  >b«iirdily,  lo 
vbteli  Ifcaaa  mho  ibna  etpreat  Ibemaclvca,  allow  thai  il  vaiild 
hi  SaMa,  If  Iha  lanituagfl  in  wfairb  il  i»  uauall>  expreRoedt 
lo  b«  undi^raluud  tn  il>  cuinmon  acrtip'jiiua.  Tliey 
t,  bower,  after  itivinj;  lhi«  i;ctieral  «lMlenieitl,  iniine- 
raUpan  iiiiii  ibe  cauimon  t>ulief.  VVben  Ihey  R|>aall 
fmHrvimti i  of  ibc  Faifaer,  ih«  Soa,  or  ibe  Spinl,  ihey  tpaak 
■f  ibctB  tiiM(| III >ac ally  ■•  perauna  in  ibe  proper  teiiac  of  llio 
•iv4.  Tba*  allribale  lo  Ihem  prrgaial  altribulei.  Thfljr 
ipaak  «f  aacb  «•  auaUininic  prrjontti  reUliuoa  peculiar  lo  hiiu* 
Hl^aad  MrfaroMnf  peraonai  aeliuas,  perferll|  dialiocl  froai 
ftbmm  «f  mlbar  of  ibo  oibon.  Il  waa  ibe  Hon  who  wrk  bakc* 
rietao.  aod  atHT  into  ibe  world;  imhI  ibr  l>'.tili>^r  bj  ulioin 
he  •••  uncllHfd  ami  ami.  Il  mm  tbc  Son  who  Iwcame  in- 
(■(■■*•,  aad  (Ml  Ibe  l>'altl«r>  Il  waa  ihe  StMi  wbo  iiia<l«  alune- 
■■■I  Car  Iba  Butt  of  oMrn,  and  the  Palb^u-  by  whom  ibe  alone* 
■^  vaa  raoaivml.  The  Son  wa*  in  lb*  bonuni  of  ibe  Kaihert 
W  IW  Falher  aaa  im)<  in  Ihe  bowm  of  ihe  Son.  The  Bims 
«M  Iba  t>»Koa  who  aiaa  wiib  God,  bat  il  voiilii  aotiod  bataJl 
lo^y,  thai  Iha  Falher  aa*  ailb  (lod.  The  Si>n  waa  ibo  firaE 
kara  of  erorjr  crcatuca,  tbe  Inaga  o(  Um  laviaiblo  Ood,  am) 


did  noi  desire  to  relain  bit  ^quiliif  will)  [))kviH»*'fi 
Tfaere  it  no  unc  nliu  would  not  br  itbockcil  at  (lie  lliouf 
n|ijtlyi(ig  Ibio  Ijngtinge  to  tlie  Father.     A»in,  il  wan  ihaf 
Spirit  irho  njv  bcdI  aa  llie  Comforter  to  our  liOnt'i  aM 
aller  liis  aacentioo,  and  not  the  Father  nor  (be  8«a.     Alj 
thoic  hIio  (oaititaio  the  lioctrioe  of  three  dtsitnirlionB,  b| 
of  Ihrrc   p«i«oi»,   in    the  divroe  nature,  muat  and  do  tt^ 
alloor ;    and    ihererorc    Ibcy   do   in    fad    oiaintaiD,   trilhii 
TrinitnrianB,  thsl  tbrrc  are  ibree  drTinc  peraonn,  in  the  ||| 
■euae  of  the  word,  iliiiin^iiithnd  froni  each  utbrr.     Their) 
of  Blaleincni  ha«  beco  adujiied  merely  wilb  a  %i<!w  of  »m 
iboM  obvioua  objevtiona  whicli  overwhelm    the  dociri) 
cocniDonlv  exprcHset);    ajtd  without  any  regard  lo  its  C[ 
lency  «riih   their  real  opinions,  or  with  indisputable  an 
kaou'lcdKrd  trnlhs.      The  God  and  Faliter  oi  our  Loidi 
Christ    is   an   intelligcol    bein|(,   a   person.     ThofC  may , 
auiacihini;  like  irrcvercoce  in  the  rcry  stalenieni  of  Ibia  I 
but  ill  reiiMNiing  rcupecling  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  * 
ohliKed  ta  Htatc  even  Kuch  Iruttia  aw  this.     The  Sun  of  ( 
an  iRiclli^enl   bein^,  a   peraon.      And   no  Chriitiao,  otK 
thaiki  who  reflects  a  munient  upon    bis  own   t>elief,  can 
thai  lhe»c  two  peraona  are  perfectly  distinct  from  rocb 
Nrilhcr  of  Ihcm,  iberefore,  ia  a  mere  dtstinctioo  of  tbe 
nature  ;  or  Ibe  same  inlelli|;ent  beinf  regarded  under  d'U 
dUtincliona.     Le)  uaconaider  for  a  nwBMnl  wbat  aorl  of 
inj;  would  be  forced  upon  the  lnna;uage  of  acripture,  if, 
the  Father,  and  the  Soa  of  God  are  mentioned,  yon  w 
■ubHiiiulc  the  lernii,  "  the  lirnt  distinction  in   the  Tri 
and  "the  second  diiiinclion  in  Ibe  Trinity,"  or,  "Go 
tidered   in   the  first  dinlinclinn  of  bis  oatnre,"  and   "  Go 
aidere<l  in  Ihc  second  disiinciion  of  bis  nature. "     U'c  w 
produce  any   PKamnlei,  bec»ti*e   it   would   appear   to  u 
much  like  turning  the  scriptures  into  btirlesqae. 

If  you  prove  that  Ibe  (Krson,  who  i*  called  the  son  d 
possesBeH  divine  attributes,  you  prote  that  there  is  i 
divine  person  beside  the  Falher.  In  order  lo  compl 
Triaily,  you  tond  proceed  lo  prove, _^rff,  THE  rBRsoU 
and  Ihcn  the  divinity,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tbia  is  111 
way  in  which  the  doctrine  can  be  cslabliabcd.  No  c 
pretend  that  lltere  is  any  paiknge  ia  ihc  scriptureii,  in  n 
ia  expresslt  taught,  (hat  there  i>  a  threefold  distinction 
aorl  in  the  ditine  iisture.  He  who  proves  (lie  ductrinc 
Trinity  from  the  otriptures,  must  do  il  by  shoving  ihi 
ere  three  pcrsoos,  the  Father,  ibe  Sooj  and  tbe  lloljr 


ncoliaiieil  in  Ifae  •criplures.  «■  encU  po*- 
ammin%  Jiiioo  uriributcft,  Tbtre  ia  ag  wilier  luL-iJiiioi  o(  pioat. 
Tbcra  H  au  ulbef  maf  'm  irhiuii  Ike  d<»ciriue  c«ii  Lie  oi'bliab- 
mA.  Of  cauTM  it  in  llu;  very  utciiwJ  uf  piool  (u  wtiirrli,  ia 
caanMO  «ilfa  olfaarTriniliuuti*,  llitiM  roiurl,  «l»o  miiuilain  lti»l 
af   ■iHimii   Ihc   iloclrinc    trliiiL   We   s«i  cntiattlerini;.      It 

'  'J  lit  ekptrs*  otir 
awn  vicir  ol  ilio  aiibjeclt  iii«  wMk  M«leinMi>  aiifMiam  (o  ui  Co 
W J<(ilff  Mont  iImii  ■invre  uvera';'>''  >'  '"'xiakci  tii'v«Iii<:Ji»oqie 
k«ir«faUca   w  lli«tf   luilo  Ig  m  <  tba  olijeclMiia  wtiicb 

Um^  bar«  pwccitW  «t|iiiL  bo  tM^<;ii  ui^*!')*!  Ibe  cotmuoii  Ibnn 
of  iIm  tiociriam. 

•  Tb«  renark  '•-.  appear  lo  ui  plnlii.  anti 

■cb  «•  majr  t>'  '  >:\eiy  reniler.      \Vl-  bave 

4a^«^.  Ibcrriwa.  arliaibcr  lo  aiUI  migiliCr,  llie  Igtc*  ol'idikh 
■Mf  imI  bv  ul  DM*  |>rn'eivii>l,  o»<'.«pl  iiy  ihusc  nlio  an:  a  liiltc 
ImmImt  wiUt   omH  a  phytic  111  alMlit-ii-      Oul  ••  il   aenm*  la  iia  to 


<l«ci- 


iWvlwk. 

4iMia,  wbcUiar  *t»tf  arc    ilir<-<.- 

PfJ    9fV    rt4-i  ■iin.  I   luibi^    V4  1 

thuco 


♦  Hifxfnbl 


1  ur^ 


a.i 

aiB  all 

•(  M/    beiag, 

Qn  M^tiun   (a   Iho   (irckrn 


'  '  Il  nn  UK  i-uiiiHlarinc 
'"«  bat  I-  Itioujibl,  ou 
u   lo  iiul))oifi    it.      In 
iilitrc,   Ili4  oiilv  qora' 
(Mrawut,  ur  wltuiliur  ibnrc  il 
wU^-t,  KM  are  afj^itiiig,  ilciij'  lltat 
\y  Ibejr  uiiial  inaiDlaii)  lliat 
liirui,  tiowcver,   Itial  lh«re  U 
I  Ibi:  tiitiDo  iiMluf«  ;  tbiii  i«,  in  lb«  aar 
Ugl  of  tlir   lutiiic  of  ;iiiy  bei|l^,  *s 
'If  Ibr   allriliutnti  or   prupcrlieawl    (liat 
i>al  Ihia  la,  ai  Ilio  (Kcwni  lUjr,  a  fuiiiJii- 
IMiiKipit   ill    u>cl»(ilijr*k'>i.      Abaliact 
'[>i|iirrlie*  uf   any    buin^  aiij   luithiirg 
*u  Turn  oven  an  iinu|t>>> «'■«>••■     Tbne 
•  '■Ai:  liy  ititr  litiirijii  mini!'      VVIieii  you 
>  ibrenfoli]  ili»lu»c(M>n  in  lltt  lulnrfi 


irij;   wbi*;b    llitf   u'okIo   "ill   iiilUitt 

ulijifi-0   >■>  lliat    iha  atlrilmlr*  ot 

iiiitdcd    iiili>   Itn.r   ilialtitCt 

liurnicly  •  \-  nitier. 

»/     (he    bIjImikiii     111     1|«0h4 

'  allribulci  uf  ihnt  onk  ri:n- 

<liree  (llnliiK'l  r\f*e^;  oi 

..circd   in    lhf<e  (JIRVrenl 


■fwcia  IB  rgtaliuu   lu  'li*  »>>tiliiii(i>,      Uiil  lliU  ia  aulbiug  niore 
*■■  •  modal  at  maminttt  Truuijr,  m  mt  have  bofars  oxiiUuied 
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lh«an  ternif.  Thoi«i  ihttvfot*,  vho»t  npinhtiis  we  arfli 
cun»itleriii|;,  we  conceive  lo  twi  nomituil  TritiitsrianH  iti* 
■lalflinenl  of  llie  doclrine,  niiU  rntl  TrinilaridDi  in  Ibcir  b 
lo  boJil  the  triic  ductTiaa  trilb  au  im|)li€il  uckmiwlwig 
In  the  very  ■InlfiiirnT  wbirli  tlicy  fauve  uilopinil,  iliM 
true  (toclttno  i»  iin'viiable;  aoil  lo  bate  intoUetl  iliuuil 
therefore  in  new  HilSi^ulltei*,  wilhoin  liuving  eiWletl  itny  ^ 
from  ibow  wiib  wtiivh  lliey  wera  pre««etl  bet'oie. 

IV.     Bm  ■  very   coniiderablg  pro|wriioo  ol'  Trinila 
nnil  *ome  of   Ihcin  nmnnj-   (be   mosl  eminent,   ligivo  not  •! 
froMi  iinderilniiilidg  Ibc  'luclritM:  ns  nlliriniiif  llic  exi>tei 
Ihrrr  tqual  dhinr  mmdn,  snil  conocqucnily ,  to  all  cq 
apnrvhcnHiuti,  uf  Ibxie  (ioil*  ;  ami,  at  tbu  Hauie  lime,  deci 
njecling  ibe  docirme  of  Ihe  unily  of  ti^,  in  ibai  seose 
a  at  oiKc  (be  p'>puUr  ami  philosoptiical  acnsc  o(  llj« 
All  the  unily  for  vrhich  they  conlend,  ii  only  aiicti  u 
re*nll  fmrn  thcflc  Ihrcc  dirioilies  being  imepurably  conj 
and    baving  a  miiuial  conic ioiHOCM,   or    a    muitial    iiv- 
which  IhiiI  mode  nf  eximence  i«  again  expreiiieil  in  )b«  tni 
of  lecbnicul  ibeolojjv  l>y  Iho  teriii!<  perUkorrsis  or  ciri 
f MBioii.     "  To  84y<    "J"*  '*>■■  VVilliam  Shc»lock,  "  iba 
are  Ibrec  divine  pcraooit,  and  nol  tbrcc  divlinci  iii6nilc 
la  both  hcrc«y  ami  iwiiaenM."*     "The  dialinclioii  of  p 
cnnnol  be  more  Irnly  and  nplly  renrevKniad  (ban  by  I 
linclion  b«lw«en  three  .ncn  ;  for  [tlie]  Kalbrr,  Son,  nm 
Ghoit,  are  n«   renlly   dintincl   perM.>n>i    us    Feler.  JanM 
John."t     "  We  mnsl  allow   the    Divine  peraon*  l»  b 
Itilmlantial  bcin*9,"|      Tlieri;   are  few  nsinca  nl'  higher 
til}-  amoni  Cnlvini«ls  Ibnii  thai  of  Howe.     The  wodt 

rluining  Ibe  doclriiic  lo  which  he  vaa  inclined,  i«  well 
le  waa  dinpooed  <■>  reRnrd   Ihe   three  divine  per«oii»,  a 
"  dialincl.  individual,  net-esHuirily   ex>Hli>i(!,  apirilusi  li 
who  foruted  logelber   "  the  moat  delicious  aociely."} 

*  Dr,  WllJiaiubliciliMk'*  Viwilcailon  of  Ibe  Doctrine  at  UiQ 
tMW.  p.tB«. 


t  IbM  p.  105. 


1  llud.  p 


[  HniraSCatm  DIvpiirM)  nl'<li«'3Vinliv  In  lli^GmltirM).  Wml 
p.  Xn  >«^q.  lurttciiliwljr  pp.  frl').  ttiO.  'TliI*  ouUnu  of  Howe  w 
iaJNail  bjr  tt^i  Iti-i,  l>r.  >i  M'u<'i'<t>tr  <u  hit  roa(r*(cr*j  wiib  A 
■Intt  nlikili  roulr(»et>;.  lliooRti  it  'llraclnl  woie  atlrnlkui  U 
Prr»(r«or  Sliiurt  »««m)  to  liaru  i-nliietjr  rorp>il«n.  wUr.a  lie  n] 
Cliu>iMi)[— "After  all ;  Ih^  iltlniircil  wlitrh  *mi  exhibit  of  otti 
ver;  far  rcom  Ibat  whirb  wu,  or.  al  Icatt.  oU  7Viiu'(arf«n>  uifhw 
aniatnUt,)  naka  oT  niir  lieli«r."  p  IT.  And  acata  :  "  M<i>t  i 
imUim  tin  Nloaat  FallMra,  iMr  ««v  tntelU(«M  TViaitaiian. 


II 


TT,m    : 

Mmri 


mil  fiyr^tret  *«c«UBlt  or  lh«  doclriflii  ti  we  liave  JimI 
vtjtird,  mur  nt  ktil  cUiiii  rhe  merit  of  Imvine  reiiili-rcil 
thfir  iiirn  in   tonic   ilriiree  rniidXenl  vtll)  cat:li  oilier. 

Th'jr  hi*  ■  ■  'ilnl,  ar    a   dtnt  niircliaMC  lo  Im    »ur«,    in 

frrcinij  ihrif  er*eil  fr*>in  inlrinsic  ahautdilj,  a»i]  Fi«ve  jiro- 
da>-eil  D  •li>ctriiic  Ia  winch  iticrc  i*  no  ilcciitve  nhjcciion,  ex> 
Mpl  il)4r  Ir  i-onirarfirt*  the  inu»r  cxpticil  ilcclaraliuna  uT  tcr'ip- 
ttirr,  lod  lilt-  flr*l  principle*  of  naritml  religion,  ar>il  1»  rlicr4> 
for*  inrfnMrilnbic  Willi  all  wliicli  (ia<\   has   in  any  way  lauglil 

(i)  (he  counril  nf  Nice,  llial  which  We  Iihvc  lasl 
.  brrniD«  prailitallv  Iht  prrvniting  fi>rin  iif  itii-  doi'liitie, 
'  >'  wn*  noi  very  clearly  Kclikd  io  wbal  the  ilivliM 
the  fompamoit  of  the  ilirte  pcroom  in  lli« 
•-  (TitTtTcnl  ini-n,  wa*  lK>rr<iwcd  Uy  Sbcilock  from 
thf  fdiiMh  renlitry.  Otffoty  n.iii»BZtn,  who 
'  tliiB  form  of  (irlhodovy,  tayt,  that 
'  '  ^  M\  inti^  {kolyiltcifiti,"  i.  «■  Irilbe- 
■Kn.  li  mi-Ill  Imte  licen  tlilBrtiil  lo  deleftiiine  ibe  preri^e 
datukce  from  Irilheiaoi  of  tboi>e  who  were  not  too  otiboCot. 

Th'tM  then  ii  the  stale  of  the  rnse.  Th«  proper  moilern 
doclMr  uf  chc  Trinity  ii,  witen  timed  in  connexion  with  thai 
if  Ihr  anlly,  a  doctrine  r»6rnlintly  incredible,  tn  cndeavour- 
ir-  >i  in  a  form  in  which  it   may  liD  defended,  one 

<•  irrtn'oii*  iii>itl  »iro(i;ilr  upon  the  aiipreiiiacy  of 

(ta  Kaiher,  awl  ihc  anbordlnatiun  o?  llie  Son  and  the  Sjiiril. 
nn   Ihr  itne  hand,   niU't  either  affirm   Ihiit  dtilinrliuii  in 
maiMWr  ■<  resTly  lo  mninttin  oiily  a  i  ery  uiilenalile  form 
I  ;  or.  on  itic  uili'af'band,  inu«1  in  fact  retain  the 
le,  inrtimWrrd  with   ihc  new  and  peculiar  dilll- 
tlttf,  wbi'  Uom  drdarinK  tliul  (lie  Hon  and  Spirit  are 

■MB  pnip'  '  '■■>'  'hat  enrb  !■  u  kuliotdioali'  Oud.      Atto- 

ttrrHwM,  iltr  nominal  Triiiiiarian).  expUin  awa)  the  ductrllie 
nn'.tr'.,  -_.,.!  i-ave  u*  iintiiiiiy;  with  uliich  lo  conteud,  bul  a 
f  '1e  DM  of  langiiaKe.     A  /fti'rd  efwa,  Iboac  whu 

■■•niaio    luirf   diitincliona,    and    dcoy    three    |tertUO>i    havn 
fiiil  a  Totrrd  ineanin|  tijioit  the  larmt  liaed  in  \\%  alal«- 
'""n   )[i)n«   oil    lo  rnaion   and    lu  wiile,   io  t 
r  .       <  •*nrily  aiippuie*  thai  lbea«  ternia  are   uted 

(.■  and  thai  the  rommon  form  uf  Ihe  doctrine,  uliicli 

the.  ,' '*  to  rejerl,  j«  really  thai  in  whiclr  ihcy  ihemteUra 

ii.     And  afau/tk  ctaan  lia«e  falkn  into  plain  aod  bald 

I*  Murh  a  Udlaila  ai  jriM  repromil   ui  h  datnf,  and  m  ton 
Ii."  |k  St.     Bul   ProfMHir  Miitrl't  anerllaa*  i>n   UlH  mI^CcI 
\j  itt  tbmm>  trf'  a  chararlar  tiitAclMll^  rcmiikatilt 
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Irilheiim,  raninlainlng  th*  onil>',  only  by  mnintBininc;  tni' 
Ibrec  (imls  ul  wlinm  lli«y  sprnk  urc  iinr[i»r,ilily  iinri  mintt 
male)^  nniieil.     To  lliene  wf^  ma^  add,  at  ajifih  etast,  I 
who  receive  ihc  common  diKririne,  wiihwit    an^    iiremi 
modify  or  explain  Ir.      All   lb«  tifvU  of  TriDJlBiidD*    fall 
one  itf  HiMillicr   of  Iho  (tve  cisA^f's   vtliiclt   vr  tiavc  mrnln 
tttn  mt  may  |i<il  Ihc  iindiinnl  Triniluri^nit  out  of  Hie  que 
Thty   h>v«  nulhirig  lo  do  itilh   the  pri-^'itt  contiorerty, 
if  Ibere  be  any,  wIki,  culling  lli«iri«filte>  Triniluriiiia,  (lu  ii 
bold  tucli  II  miboKlinalion  oi  Ihe  i^on  and  Spiril  lo  ttie  R 
Ihar  Ibeir  doctnne  ntnouiila  only  (o  otfe  form  of  Unlraria 
We  may  pol  iheae  oiil  of  ihf  qiiesiwo  likctriar.      Aitti  (i 
done   ihi«,   wo  iliink  llial   il  will  appear  from  oiir  prct 
•tir>-(n«'nl*,  ilini  ihc  wlmlc  body  ot  mil  Tniiltariiin*  m 
•('ji.ii'iiled  ifilM  twu  Sical  divikiunit ;   vii.  lli«*i-  «  h»,  in  font 
HiOi  Ibe  divine  nnily,  hold  rlir  proper  dm-rrine.  eillier  n 
wiihoul  certain  modifiraliun*, — wliirh  modifit'iilion*.  Iboii 
(rndvd  lo  Ictaen,  woiiUt  reilly,  it  poioittilr,  add   lo  il«  in 
bililv  i  and  ilii>««,  who,   niainiai&tng   ibe  tintly   only   in 
ire  in  fact   pri'per  bclicvirr*   in   lliree  nudti.      Now  we  i 
adopt  ihe  doctrine  of  i|iu>c  flr*l  mentioned,  because  we  i 
b«lieie  what  appears  to  ii«  ■  con  Had  id  ion  in  irrms;  ii 
d»i-triur  of  IhoHC  laNt  aien'ianed.  tHtcaiifc  retrtsiion  and 
teach  ui>  that   there  la  but  one  (tod.      If  their  br  any  oi 
docB  not  acqniesce  in  (he  i  onclnsioii  (o  wbirb  we  ha«e  >i 
w<^  heg  bini  lo  read  over  again  whni  vit  have  written, 
•afiify  hiinaelf,   cither  that  there  i«,  or  that  there  ii  not 
error  in  onr  al^temottTii  and  reii*'>ning4.     The  «ubjecl 
one  with  H  hich  we  are  al  liWW'  lo  trifle,  mid  arbitrarily  i 
opinions   uithotil   te»snn.      O^iti'  opiionenla  rcpreieni  III 
trine  a«  of  immense  iniporlnni-e.      We,  too,  think  il  of  in 
iniporlniK'C  that  Ibe  dortrinr  •lioiild  he  di«rard«d,  if  U 
true ;  for  we  think  thai  [i  bait  Item  a  repmaeb  and  •» 
Ihe  religion  nfChrittian*;  llml  it  lia»  been  one  of  Ibe  pi 
of  l(to«e  crrura  wbirb  bavi^  ol>*eiircd  the  truth,  and  inlei 
Ibe  iiiflnence  of  ihe  |;oipel,  and   ubiih,   therelorc,  hav 
atnong  ihe  dtoK  effirienl  eaiities  of  infidelity,  and   indtf 
to  onr  faith. 

>Vitb  the  doc iriiM  of  (he  Trinity,  is  connected  thai 
nrroaTaric  vmon  (as  Et  m  called,)  or  Ikt  doclrmt 
ttnioH  1)/  Ikr  ditiitf  and  hMinan  NRliirr^  in  t'lirUI,  in 
mnniier  Ihal  lht»f  Iwo  nnturts  eotintitutt  bill  one 
B>"  this  doctrine  may  be  ainto*)  naid  lo  bare  piecmir 
in>'fedihility  to  thai  of  Ihe  Trinity  ilsrif.  The  taller 
no  object  of  belief  wbco  regarded  in  common  with  thu 
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Di*l*«  Usitj ;  foTi  froiB  Ibeae  tvo  doclriii**,  prono>iliom  rcBDll 
■mbuJt  JJrccilj  coiilratliri  «ii<:ti  oiber.     Bui  lue  Uirioer,  viihuiit 
nferriKC  lo  toy  olher  {)oclri(i«,  doei  iu  iUcIf,  a»  il  iwniui  lo, 
ut,  imalv*  prapn«iiM>n*  bb  cIcu)^   6eir-i:uatr«(licluf)   hi  niiji, 
■fckii   it  i«  ig   Ibc   (Mirer  of  lani;uagc  lo  expreVH,      Il   IcacllU, 
Clirul  M  tralb  tiotl  anti  in>n.     T)ic  pto|>o«iiioii  is  xery 
ttmil  inlrllipible.     The  wocil*,  God  ami  man,  »tt  »ttiaa^ 
vfatcli  Kc  iu  wotl  caniown  uHe.  aud  wbu»c  inraning  {t 
■I  deib«d  and  underilootl.     Tharc  cannot,  (aa  willi  retanl. 
tbm  Ittm*  eoiployed  io  •latinif  the  duclrioe  of  l)ie  Triiiiljr,) 
be  any  coniroveoy  aboul  llic  ^ensc  in  wfiicb  \bey  are  u«e(l  in 
Ibi*  p[a|M><il)un,  or,  inolber  irord»,  aboiil  the  idrdii  ulitih  t\iry 
an  idlemlcd   Iu  cjiprcit*.      And   ito   (iciccivc   Hint    lti<:«i^  i'lrnB 
•re  pcffccily  inconipalibk  with  each  other.     Oitr  idea  uf  God 
J*  dl  an  ia&iite  l>eing  ;  our  id«a  i>l  ipan  ia  uf  a  Guile  b^in^  ;  aii<l 

.v«  perceive  ibal    ibe  aauie  b«iiij;  caniiol  be  both  inGitilc  siiil, 
fiwi«.      We  da  nal   know  vbal   ibcrc  ia,   which  is  clciif  in  Ian-, 

■  faa^e,  or   «bat  |>ro|»o»il»0D  of  aii^  M*rl,   can  bt  aflSrinrd  to; 
be  Inw,   if   me   canuul  affirm    ibi*   lo    be    Irtiis— Ibat  il   !«   im-^ 
puaaiblfl   Ibal  <be  laoie  bcins  itboiild    be  (iiiile  and    liifljiile ;, 
or,     IB   olher    trotdn,     ihal    it     u    im  pun  si  lit  a     Iha'    ibc    vuiDft, 
btiB(  abould  be  man  and  God.     To  expre»n  our  own   view 
of  tba,  subject,   ure  (nuil    ny,    (hal    if  IIm.-    languaj:*    "«  at* 
coMiilerin^  were   not   »o   fafuiliar,    we    believe  tbiti    Ibcre  is 
*CMri.r,ly  aujr  one  who  would  iMt   revolt  frooi  ilic  dikcuine,  aB 
itactiiH  orcry  proi>cr  feeling  of  reverence   toward   Gad,  and 
«bfl  would  nol,  al  ttti;  name  liinci  regard  il  at  being  ai  iiit-re  un 
■bawrdtiy  a>  can  lie  prcucnlcd  In  Ihe  ondetnl.indiiig.     We  can 

ICOK'ivw  of  iNithiiit:  more  unioeaninKi  ^o  far  a»   it  ix  inltndid 
IvwwMjrdMjl  prouotUion  nhich  Iht  mind  iB  capabU  of  r^^ 
tatting.  Ibon   aurb   U&KuaKe   aa   ww  aotneliniea   Gnd   uied,   itt| 
wbicJi  Cbnat  i«  declared  lo  be  al  onre  ibe  Creator  of  the  UliK 


Terac,  bmI  a  huh  of  tortwi ;  Gml  omnUcirnl  anil  oiutiiiwltnli 

ifcci   knuwietlge.*     Yd  it   i«  pre- 


a»d  «  fe«U«  man  of  inmei 

ibat  tbia  aorl  <h  Itut^aa^n  awy  be  juiiltlied  fioiu  ibe, 
KviplMMa. 

I  n'«  fcaotr  of  DO  way  in  wbtch  ibe  force  of  the  alalcment, 
jwal  uf^rd  can  appear  Iu  lie  evaded,  estept  by  a  fiorl  of  annr 
la(y,  wbicb  baa  been  iniltluled  between  llic  duublc  nutuie  ot 
Cfcnal,  aa  il  i>  called,  and  ibr  complex  riiii>liliilii>n  of  man,  as 
eoaaialiBft  of  muI  and  bodj-.  Il  baa  bt-t'ii  uiil  or  imjitiitl,  Ibat 
iW  doclriiM  of  Ibc  uniun  of  Ibc  diviDc  apd  buuian  nalnrca  ip. 
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Ctiml  itoci  not  inrnlrc  propotiliont  more  i^r-rotilni<1ir 
than  ifiOM  wbicti  rc^utt  from  Ihe  complex  cnntiilolion  of  msD;- 
thai  we  may,  for  inilince,  afGmt  of  man,  (hat  be  l«  ninr<nl,  ■nil 
dial  lie  U  iiiimorlal;  or  of  a  parliriitar  imlnirfint,  rhnl  be  it 
dead,  uiiil  ihal  he  i«  l!vine:  (miraniDC  hy  Itie  Inner  term,  rlial 
ho  if  c\i4ting  in  Ifao  world  of  npiritt.)  Tlic  obviuits  amwer  h, 
Ihat  (here  ii  no  aoalo^j-  belircrn  itme  propoBJrions  nnd  Ihou 
on  which  wt  have  rcmarlfcd.  The  Uti  nirnfinnrd  propotilioni 
belonj;  to  a  very  namerous  clau,  comprehending  all  ihove  !■ 
irbich  ihp  same  letm  n  nl  once  af&rntco  and  denied  of  Ihe  nne 
■ubjecl,  the  term  briii^-  used  in  tli0'rrent  »ttt*e»:  or  tn  whtch, 
terms,  app<rentl<r  opposite,  are  buili  iilllrin«fl  of  Ihe  sanie  sub- 
jecl,  tkf  tfma  lifiitg  nsrd  in  arnstn  twl  realli/  i>ppo»td  to  etidt 
other.  VVhrii  I  aay  that  man  is  morlali  I  mnnn  ihal  hi»  pre- 
aenl  lif«  will  terminale  ;  vhctt  I  %Tiy  thni  he  h  iinmorlnl,  I 
Rtean,  Ihal  hi*  exidcoce  will  nol  Icrminalc.  I  me  Ihe  wotAt 
in  Hen««a  not  oppoMd,  and  bring  logelher  no  idea^  which  are 
ini!oinpalible  wiih  each  clher.  The  second  propoiition  jnM 
mcniiitned  U  of  the  ti^me  chjracier  iriih  Ihc  firnl,  nnd  admilf, 
oa  every  one  irilj  perceive,  of  a  limilar  cxplanalinn.  In  order 
to  constitute  nny  analoj^y  lietvreen  propositioii*  of  this  Hort  anil 
Ih'we  before  «laicd,  ogr  opponent*  mini  say,  that  when  they 
nlGrm  that  Chrial  i*  finite  and  net  finite,  omniacienl,  and  not 
nmnifcient,  they  mean  to  nie  the  words  finite  and  ofnniacieitt 
in  diflerenl  sentei  in  Ihe  two  parts  of  each  proposition.  Rnl 
this  ihrr  will  nol  say  ;  nor  do  the  norda  odiDil  of  more  than 
one  ten^c. 

A  being  of  a  complex  contlilntion  like  man,  n  nol  a  bein^ ' 
a  double  nafure.     The  very  (rrin  doiibtt  nalart,  uhen  on 
profetaei  to  one  It  in  a  atrict,  pbtloi'iphical  aenvfi  aeettn  to  Ha' 
to  imply  an  absurtlify.     The  nature  of  a  being  h  ill   IhaT 
which  ronslitutei  it  lo  be  what  it  U  ;   and  when  one  "pealcaof 
a  double  naliire,  it  appears  to  lis  lo  be  Ihe  same  sort  of  hin> 
guagc,  as  if  he  were  to  epeak  of  a  donbic  inditidiixlity.     Wttlf 
regard  to  a  bring  nf  a  fompfrJT  co«»f(7«fion,  we  may,  undonbti 
ediy,  iilSrm  Ihal  of  a  part  of  thi»  conn  I  itn  I  ion  which  i*  not  trne 
of  the  whole  being;  aa  we  may  afflrm  of  Ihe  body  of  man  thai 
'.il  does  nol  think,  though  we  cannot  alBrm  thn  of  man;— or,'j 
on  the  other  band,  we  may  affirm  of  the  being  ilielf  what  ic  imT 
Inic  of  a  part  of  its  constitution,  ai  by  reversing  the  example 
jiiit  given.     This  is   the  whole  Irnfh   relating   In  Ihe  snbjeel. 
Of  a  being  of  a  cottiplex  contlilalion,  it   is  as  niflch  an  nbtur- 
dily  lu  affirm  eoolrailictpry  prnno«iiiont  as  of  nny  other  bein;;. 

According  lo  lho«e  who  maintain  Ihe  doctrine  of  Ihe  Iwo  j 
natures  in  Christ,  Christ  speaks  of  himieli,  and  is  tpoVt 
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■,  MHD«liiii«s  as  miui,  Mnuvlinm  u  God,  ami  ibrm- 
tim«*  «i  both  tiutl  and  itMn.  Ht  Hpeuki,  itixl  U  spoken  of, 
IImm  dilTanal  cbm^clvrs  |truiHi<iruuiiOy,  wilhoui  nay 
lion,  wai  wilboitl  Iih  Leta^  any  -.There  ilerhiictt,  rhal  be 
eiwlcil  in  ibcsa  ilifiersnl  contlilioDs  of  ImIii;;.  He  prayt  lo 
Ihkl  b«iOK,  wbotu  ha  hiMMtlf  «■».  tin  ilvclnfei  htioieir  lo  l>o 
i(noriBt  of  wbkf  (boing  tiod)  he  kn«w,  and  iinubte  lo  perlDrm 
■kal  ibrinf  Uud)  Iw  cuuld  perform,  lie  allirnia  lb»i  li«  cmihl 
dvaolliJagor  binMcH*,  or  Uy  tiia  own  jiowfr,  lltoat(h  he  wm 
wni|iiiliiiit  H«.  ihc  £Jopf(.'fDB  (lt>d,  pnyH  for  rhs  Rlory  whkb 
ba  ual  «ilh  Oud,  ai>d  ilocUrci  lliul  anuibvr  is  trcHler  ibHn 
hkBMU-  in  oaa  of  Ihc  imnaj^Fo  mniTicu  it  i-moo^  ok  uib 
vixiTTt  b*  !•  CHll«d  the  iirni  born  ul  etery  firtnlute;  in  aivo- 
of  ihMs  MfnucB,  (be  Suprvne  Oud  is  luidUo  have  been 
nlcd  by  Uod  «i<b  lb«  oil  of  gladnirss  abovo  bli  rdlowH ; 
(D  •  Ibird  of  IheiUt  ll  i*  nlliriiivd  Ihsl  h«  bccuin«  obedient 
dcktii,    ei''  '  !">tb  of  the  i:ru»«.      ll   our   trndcr*   are 

ksd  by  ll '  nuiioni  trhiub  mc  have  bcooghl  lo|;rihcr, 

itaflBlbflin  <a  douH  ilia  jii>tiL'«  in  IkI(i]»«  ihni  our  feeling*  are 
!•■  ••m<-  viib  llutirown-     But  ihnc  coinb>tnliom  necciMtily 
11  llie  ilocirioe  itbich  we  aro  contMerini;.     Wc  might 
lill  (MK«  oflrr  pone  irilh  iocomiMenrie«  aa  i;ro««  nnd 
■loi;.     Tbc  duclrmbi^iB*  lumrd  Ihe  ^ciiuturea,  en  far  n 
rcU'-  '.   inio  a  Ixtnk   of  riddtnu.  and,  «ta| 

iVnrM,  .l^lnlil  (i^nii  Moliilton.      tVe  irdlbljl^ 

from  ibv  u>e  ■>!  Ihal  oltontter  luKiiofe,  irbicb  will  orcur 
a)  af  our  rtadara-  And  ihiii  moniilroiiM  duririne  ta  iBlro> 
.  wodtT  lbs  pr«lancii  of  mnderini;  Ibe  acriplnrea  vleor  and 

VV««1m  o»i  ihan  bclievo  (be  doclrhta  of  the  TriMiljr,  nor  Ibat 
<if  r«o  uuliirea   iii   ('hriitt,   tiorsiise  llt«v  arp  dor- 
.,  Nb«ii  Uiriy  iiud<;r*(uiiil,  il  )■  iiiipmailil*  Irniii  itie 
iatm  «i  the  buiDoa  oiind  wa  abwiM'belicve.     'i'itty  inrtAve, 
•  it  tmtru*   lo  ua,   lounfeal  nontnultctioiia,  and  m>  xu^n  i-im  bo 

ibai  fall  peitiaTve*  lo  bt  amnlndiciion.  ' 
W«  ora  Kit-  -■:■:■- !  nccnned  of  uppioisK  r»a»oi»  iw  Tctrlarrnn, 
afcaaVHaioi  <fioDtDii  whii  Ucul  bnii  rlnarly  revealed. 

Tbc  cliux<  >^  iUlnljr  (ti)lu(icided.  We  arir  arcuned  ol  qtiev 
lMMM|t  what  (iod  bus  clearly  revealed  !  Tlio  cbarce  i«  nal  one 
ai  deprvtilf ,  for  il  u  n<il  iii  human  n4liire  lu  tie  |;arllv  of 
iaiuriv  of  ihia  MTl  (  bill  I'  i>  a  charge  of  mere  inunify  or 
•'  When  U  h  Uud  wbo  apMka."  aaja  Calvin,  "all 
•  iial  Ibere  ia  ou  man  o[  luch  deplnnbln  aiidarily,  onleia 
be  be  dritilule  of  roinmvii  >cn«e,  and  of  humanitjr 
,  ■•  la  refiUB <utdi(  lo  tba  speaker."     To  docttioea  which 


lkoa«  «tio  bold  Itiem  coiil«oil  mako  a  part  aS  God's  revefalioii^ 
V«  uppoBd  llie  Irui!  revclalion  (row  Gad,  conlaineii  in  Ibe 
•cfipiuret,  vlikh  leubci  kin  XitnXy,  ■ad  wbkb  leachea  ibat 
CbiisI  it  a  <Ji«liiicl  bcin^  not  Oo(>,  and  conarifueiilly,  aa  everj 
other  britu(  initti  be,  infinilRl)  infc;riof  to  God.  In  wbal  »e 
bnvc  alrcHily  xiwl  we  huve  oul  l^ten  bringing  argumcnla  lo  dlft- 
prutc  tlie  iloclrinita;  ae  bate  niciely  been  oboviup  ihal  lb«5 
we  iiilrintically  incapable  of  ad.v  proof  whalcver;  lor  a  ronif» 
,-dictiaii  cannot  be  proved  ;  thai  tbty  ate  o(  aucb  a  chKrariar, 
ittrnf  it  ia  iaipoaaible  lo  brioK  '^f  arpunenla  in  ilkcir  uuppvti, 
iiutd  tinDCCeBBar;  (o  adduce  any  argiirnenls  sKainAt  tfaeni. 

Here  Ifaco  WB  uiiz,bl  re«l.  If  «c  ba«c  CMlablishcd  ibia 
poMJlion,  iho  L'oplroierry  is  at  an  «n<l,  a*  far  si  regarda 
irutb  uf  tfaetluilriittfeTand  aa  far  as  il  C4U  b«  canied  im  agai 
iia  by  tnf.t<ict  of  Cbriaiians.  Till  il  can  be  tbawn  Ibal  I 
M  aome  kb&iuitial  nitlakv  in  our  pmccding  sialeiueiirH, 
•Ifbo  cfavoaca  lo  irge  Ural  lb«>«  doclrtnca  were  laugbl 
I  Cbrial  ami  his  apoKtlcs,  niuat  do  Ibin  iiol  tta  a  Chrialian,  but 
I  -ail  unbtilievar.  If  Cbriil  ami  bis  apasllea  cainniunicaled  a 
revclattuu  fruui  God.  they  could  nuke  no  pari  of  il,. 
Tcvolaliun  from  God  cannol  leach  abaurdiliea. 
<  pBul  bcre  we  bave  nu  iulcniion  lo  rciN  If  irc  were  lo  do 
JVC, ttiippnM  (hol,  nalwiihitaoiliiig  what  we  bate  'uid,  ifac 
Vnfouod«d  coiupLainl  #iHild  be  repealed  once  norc,  IfaM  vc 
-Dp^oAe  rea!K)n  lu  rereUlion  ;  fur  ibrre  are  Iboae,  whu  tettm 
iMMblo  lo  coiuprrbttHd  Ibe  (voHnibitiij,  Ibat  the  docirinea  of  tlietr 
««^  may  rtiuke  no  pari  of  Ibe  ChritliHii  revclalioB.  U  bat  pr< 
leiicc  ibcD,  wc  ank)  i*  Ihcre  for  a««rrling  that  the  doclrines, 
whii:h  BG  are  »p«akin£,  arr  Ningbl  in  ibr  vcripturei  f  Curlaii 
Ihey  ar^  no  vltnrc  dirtrtli/  laiigbl.  Il  cannol  even  Iw  pn 
(Gitd«d  lb*!  tltey  are.  Tli«re  i«  not  a  paaaaxc  from  ooa  eiml  of 
the  BiliU  lo  Jbe  uiiicr,  uii  which  jrou  can  by  any  violaoci: 
force  Hucfa  S  ine8niii£r  ai>  lo  make  il  affiriu  iIik  propoailim, 
"  |b«l  in  (he  Godhead  are  Ihruv  pcrauna,  Ibe  Falber,  Ihe  Sot^ 
and  ihc  [Inly  Gtimi ;  imd  ihni  ibeae  ihree  are  uiii;  OihJ,  tbr 
MiiJu  u»*i)li>lor)i-i:,  rtpiul  in  ponef  and  glory;"  or  Ibe  propo- 
<iiliuH.lba(  Chrioi  wa>  and  "cuntiouca  to  be  God  aod  man  ia 
Iwo.dialincl  nature*  and  one  paraoa  furercr."  There  waa  a 
fawouii  paaaa^e  in  the  firal  Epialle  of  John,  (v.  7.)  which  wai 
believed  lo  aSircD  mmdhing  likf  the  hr4l  mentioned  pro{M- 
ailiun  i  but  this  crery  man  of  lolienible  learning  and  fairoBaii,  at 
the  pre»«nl  day,  acknowledgea  to  be  Hpurioiti.  And  now  ihU 
is  i^oae,  Ihcrc  is  nol  one  lu  be  dmcuvered  of  a  aimilar  c 
ler.  There  i*  not  n  pa»axe  lo  be  found  in  <be  acriplun 
arliich  caji  be  iiuagined  lo  afiirni  eilber  of  ihoae  doclriDci  w 
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npreMBlcd  m   being  nl  (be  vcrjr  fonniUriAn  of 

What  prclnnca  Ihra  is  (li«r«i  tor  "ayln^  llial  rlmtc  iloeirines 
w«  taochl  in  (be  •cripitircs  f  In  aixtter  lo  ilii*  que^iiiiD,  our 
DppMWnU  Grni  bftnx  ruraard  a  small  nunilier  ol  |>iiwiiigC8.  hy 
whieb  tboy  nuACain  ibal  it  mny  b«  proved  thai  Cbn«i  »  Goil. 
W«  %»f  m  •mall  niiniber  uf  pnMat;es.  Il  lint  been  reumi  kotl, 
tbal  i(  iaof  nd  eoiiM)i|uoni:e  wbaiher  llifl  oumtier  ul'  p!(4ini;ei 
ba  fr«  or  aany  fai  wbirh  •  iluclHiie  i*  t:lr.iil)'  l4ii)thl  in  Itia 
w«^«re*.  Ccrtatnl)  i— hi  wbirh  n  (iociriiic  i»  clkaklv 
ta|ht.  Bat  It  '.»  of  gnrai  ronitequcncr,  irbi'ibcr  ihr  tiiiflib«r 
of  paaaB|t«i  Iw  ft;*  or  oiAnr,  wbieb  may  bear  such  vti  Intrrpra- 
WMn,  (liJl  aonie  oxprcmions  whicb  ibey  ottiitain  nhall  ArpXAR 
to  t^Kh  a  ikir.lrinB  irrvcu  or  liable  wilb  Iho  wbule  Ismir  uiirf 
OiH^Dv  laiMaa|o  of  Ihe  icriplitrtf*.  Wirli  tli>-ae  pa**ii|«*, 
■IM  IM  lodiKcd  H  ariiiiindnra  far  ihr  iliiimrx  tii  t'bnol, 
■Vflppaoral*   likniriae  hriiiK  fotutaiil   iinino  oiIhim  wbicli  aro 

W>t<1   Uf  Inlimalr  nr  prove   rbe  prriiaii>lil,r  anil  ilitinii^'  oi 
"  il.      If   cunnni    biif   ha!  o4iaerirei)^  binaniet*,   that 

■.■..,<   .ur  tfae   Ru>«l   pari   i;ii^«  C'BitiiBlAft  CM^Mrallvctjr 
Hlib  itouble  alxiul   ibe  bllrr  dorlfiiifl,   ifiil  atDiii    lu  ll^^ttl  it 
ainoit   aa   a  mntlcr   itl    t'ounc,   ■<'   lh«  {tnturr   lis 
Nnw  •b'-re  i*  nu  tli*)'Uln  llml  (be  Fnlhcr  >•  U»ii  { 
mi  H  betne  *t"'  <.  Ilml  Ihir  S.ia  ami  Hpiril  urti  t-acti  «l>0 

Ga4,  ■(  i*   -'k/  It    llnl    Ibcre  are   Ibree    UihU,  Mhicfa 

■•aw  hi  I  jier  eliDofiiueocc,  but  ibul  Ibere  ure  lhre« 

pvMa*  tk   •..    i.'.-<nifj.      Kai  Chrial   liatiiit:   been  pruvnl   (0 
D«  Sod,   xiil  il  beinit  al   Ibe  aame  liiiic  rc^^iiileil  by  ixir' 6ppo- 
amalmaa  crrloiu  tbJl    be  iira«  a  mmi,  il   i*   inj'trrtd  >ili<i  lliul  be 
mm  bMb  tiod  mil  man.     The  alrM*  of  tbit  iw^HHivnl,  ir  iliu* 
bMt«  nptin  thr  pfiipnvlrinn  lliai   Chrial  traa  tiud,  Ibe 
(Mrvon  ill  (he  Tfioi'r.  'br  Son. 
W]lb(Mal.  ibvn.  imitrtni;  furlher  un  ibt  maenlial  rlmri-L'litr  bf 
l^  i.~  .(„..■,„_.  ...  ,,,._. I. ,,„^  Uf,  Mill  prurecil  tu  htipiin)  nbat 
1^  Ni^  lhi«  projiotiiiiin,  ibal  Cbri«l  ia 

(*'-:,  un>irr*iii'iii  la  \\ie   i  rmtUrian  (rnne. 

I,      \m  ih*  Rn'  plif*  wo  aay,  that,   pulling  eMrji  olhir  part 
'   eitni,  and  f  ■    all  Ihal   il  tnirhfs 

■■I  I*  ritiirhi  J'  ■  ''•  fnltr  bt/  Ikr  fin/ 

■  iirf  liruughl  in  tin  nnfifwrl,      W*  hnrf  itbaiHlf 
'.    .1  ailvcrt   l»  Ibe  chnrjctcr  of  aono  of  Ibmo  fua-.  i 
«(  aball  iiotr  remark  up4in  ibetH  a  lilile  mi»r  Inllj^ 
(ippoaed  la  prova  ibai  Cliri«(  t*  (lir  8<i|ir<iii<^  Itod, 
:lf*  lilglmi  Maat,  equal  lu  llm  Faiber.     1m>(  u«  »e« 
•«ai  ib«/  reiDjr  pravp. 
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Oneof  lfa<!m  i»  Ihal  in  whlrli  our  Saviour  pnyi:  "AaA  ooi 
f'arbcr,  gturif^  Ihou  me  wiili  lby«ell,  wilti  lli.tl  ffaty  wluch 
bail  wiiii  ibee  before  ibe  «arid  uu."     Jotin  xvii.  5* 

Tb«  being  «hu  prated  lu  tiod  (o  glurif^r  tun,  c*h«o« 

The  dnr  vemc  of  John  needs  parlicuUr  explanalrun,  aod  wo 
rIihII  liercaflcr  rrciir  to  it  ngain-  Wr  will  bcrc  obI}  obHiTe, 
(hni  if  by  (he  I#oe;oii  he  meant,  oa  TriniUrUn*  unnpocci,  an 
inlellig«nl  being,  a  penion,  and  no)  an  allrihule  »f  Uod,  and 
IhiB  p«raon  b«  Cliritt,  iben  rhe  |Mfrw)n  wbu  wu  vitb  Ood 
cotdd  noi  have  been  (ickI,  e&cepi  ia  ihal  infcrtur  and  figuTAlire 
Beniic  which  noine  l.'nilarians  lime  titp|M>>ed. 

\Vc   proceed    to  ColoMijns  i.    ii.,   &r.  and    here,   ihc  lint 
wor<l»  vbii-h  wr  fiod,  drclarr,   Ihal   iIk  being  ipokcn  of  ■•  the 
imiige  of  Ihe   fnti>tibl«  God,  and   ihe   Gr*|   born  q\'  I  be  « holt 
crcaliun.      Yuu  m*y  lake    the   InKcr  «xprestiiun  In  a  MltK  as 
G^nralive  and  remole  froin  il»  primary  ineanin;  nm  yoa  pleaMi 
and  rfltidcr  i(,  for  inklance,  chief  of  ilie  whole  crcalion-,  bui  k  i( 
po^ptible  thai  any  an«  can  believe,   ihsl  Gud  in  affirived  by  ihe 
apotlle  lo  have  b^n  Ihe  imagt  of  Uod  ;    or  that  tiuch  a  nt^a- 
phot  n>  ia  runveyed  liy  ihc  word  Fir»l  born,  conld  baie  hoM 
VM'l  bv  himcuncernin;!  the  Almrghiy  .'    The  word,  Ftntbonv 
[■ipmtnut)  irheii  used  to  IhU  rneinpharirnl  «enae,   mesas  m  "t 
flhunlil    expect  it  lo  mean  from  the  na'ure  of  The  metaptei 
pre-ffminencc  nmone  l»pin^H  of  ihe  aame  kind. 

Turn  now  lo  PtiJlip|iiiin>i  ii.  6 — 8.  i  Acrortlinj^  lo  ihe  tnib 
rUD  lnin*l>iio(>  and  cxpoi icion,  Chi'nt  (lh«  Biipcemc  Ood)  diJoBl' 
ni^rd  hi"  rtpulily  n'itli  (iml  n«  .in  object  of  rulici'uoa  de«ire,t<l 
hninhleil  tiinnelf,  and  «idiitiil(ed  lo  death,  even  the  dealli  of  lb* 
cn>«:t.  Ciin  any  one  imtfitne  llial  he  is  lu  prove  lo  in  byiack 
paHiH^es  as  these,  thai  the  being  lo  trboni  they  relate  it  \ht 
Intifihle  and  ITnchanKcablc  Godf 

Ljook  al  Hebrew*  i.  ft,  9.     "  Therefore  God,  cien  Iby  M I 
haih  anntnted  ihce  irith  ihe  oil  of  ghtdneis  alwve  (by  fcllov*-  J 
Do  vou  chiHMC  lo  iiiaiiilain  ihal   Ihw  iuMii^iiaEt!  ti  ii-ed  cwictf**'^ 
iu^  one   wIh>   poniosed    eii«enliul    ■iipreme   Uifintly  !    If  >(* 
bring  pasisagcB  of  this  Hort   to  t*iabtish  ihe  duclritte,  by  nW 
we  of  langu^se,  by  what   possible  alalemeula,   dould  yoa 
per)  it  lo  be  ditproved ,'  ' 

V\~e  do  not  liclicrc  that  (be  conrlusioo  of  the  Stb  verM-t 
Ihe  U'h  chapiter  of  Romnnn,  or  Ihe  qiiolation  lleb-  ')•  lO.  13 
reUleti  10  Christ.  We  ronreive  ibal  Ihry  rtibTe  lu  (toil,  ih 
Father.  Laying  theie  for  the  preienl  uiil  of  Ihe  ({ne»(ion, 
paflMgen  on  which  ae  h»ie  remaried  are  among  Ibe  princip 
adduced  in  tapport  of  Ihe  doctrine.     They  alaod  in  the  very 
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•■Tti«  Psthw  tovetb  the  Son,  and  akin  oivu  ail  Itogi 
iDto  hia  hsnil."     Juhn  lii.  36. 

"A«  Ihc  Father  hxh  life  in  himuir,  m  hath  iik  siTEa  lo 
the  Bnn  alno  lo  hate  life  in  hini^cH."     Jubn  v.  26. 

*' Thr^  nvrk*  whirh  lh«t  Palber  iinth  sivkb  he  to  pKt- 
VOiiM  [i.  e.  Itullt  nn'bkil  me  lu  perlonii]  (Ime  Koiks  nli)fli  I 
do,  iMltfy  of  me,  thai  Ibe  t'allier  liatb  >est  mc."  Jolin  (. 
96. 

••A«  <be  living  Father  sent  me,  and  I  litk  bt  thb  FatbHi 
&c.     Jobn  Ti.  57. 

••  I  ipral^  nol  from  myiidr,  but  <be  Father  who  Ma)  m 
faalb  fiven  air  rofnniMiriiDetil  «hnt  I  nhnulH  rn|i>m.  nod  vhit  I 
ihimtd  leach.  «  •  •  WbaUo^vrr  dirrefortf  I  apMk.  ' 
Bp<^ak  tl  according  lo  the  coRimanddMint  whkb  the  Father  tnik 
given  me."     John  xii.  49,  AO. 

•'  Tbt  dortiiiie  which  ye  bear  ia  not  mine,  bul  ibe  Falber*! 
who  lent  me."     John  niv.  2J. 

"  If  I  perfurm  not  the  Korkn  of  my  Father,  Iwlieve  me  Ml." 
John  %.  37. 

*■  The  Hvrdii  whi«rb  I  apeak  unto  you,  I  apeak  not  oToiywIfi 
bill  the  Faiher  who  dweltelb  in  me,  be  doelb  ihe  worki" 
John  xiv.  10. 

••TheSomc**  do  Hornixo  of  himirlf,  bat  only  wbil 
he  <irclh  hit  Fnlhcr  do."     J»hii  %.  19. 

•'  \Vhe»  ye  hare  Ml  ibe  Son  of  man  on  bicb  (i.  e.  crocifiwl 
him]  iheii  will  ye  know   th^t  i  nm  hk  ['■  e.  Ihe  M<^*iiiah)  tn< 
thnt  I  du  nolhmgar  iiiyttelf;  bul  •prnk  lhe«r  lhin^»  j*  mj  i^i- 
ifaef  halh  iang;hl  me  t  «od  thai  he  «hn  Mtnl  me  ia  with  ■*■ 
John  \  iii.  2R,  -29. 

We  dn  not  muiiiply  paouicei,  becanse  they  miKt  be  familiw 
to  every  oiw.  From  ibe  derlaMiinnB  of  our  Bmv iour.  It  »p- 
neara  that  he  ronitlanily  referred  ibc  diiinir  p'>wer  nianifwW^ 
in  his  iiiimt-ks,  mid  the  dit  iD"  iii'<piriti<>n  hy  whtib  he  »P*^'* 
to  the  Kalher,  and  not  to  nn)  olher  ditine  penoii  ■•ucb  aa  Tii«»" 
ilnrian»  aupposr.  Acronliiis  lo  their  bypolbonia,  il  wallb' 
divine  pnirer  'nd  iri«d<tm  of  ihe  Son,  whii'b  were  displayed  a 
Je*nN  ;  In  him  thrrefore  ahould  Ihe  miracles  and  dortrine  at  J^ 
aiiH  have  been  refcrrrd  ;  wbkh  Ibe?  never  are.  Ni>  luenliorf 
of  luch II divine  pcr<on  appears  m  bis  di'^coiimea.  Bulol  titf 
aelf,  as  the  8on  ut  0»d,  he  Kpenks  aa  ot  a  beinc  perfec.ily  lAc 
linrt  from,  mid  enlirel>  depenilenl  upon  hi*  Falber  ami  nuf 
F-tlher,  hi-  God,  and  oiir  Omt.  Tfanm  ilerbralioos  appear  Ur- 
mdniaivf  of  ibe  roniroTeny.  We  think  ibat  eiery  other  u- 
"VunKnl  misbl  be  laid  aside. 
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III.  Bill  in  Ihc  (hirrl  place,  ire  ilo  out  beli«ve  ihedaclrine, 

»•  Chri«i  !•  G"i).  bftinue  it  i»  ot'pO»td  to  t\t  twhole  tenor  of 

riplnrt,  unit  ait  thtfatU  in  Ike  hietory  of  Qirul.     Th'i(ij;ta 

Botireii  eil  lt>  9  aiumeie,  b«  m  ai  Iturn  into  the  ■«  10  at  Otlter  men 

*,  ami   tHfk  *■  ulbcr  luon  nee.      Ue  iliil  no*  come,  m  •omi:  of 

r  Jr«B    iniigtoci    ibtir   Mcv^iii'-    would   come,  uu  man  knew 

^,F.*      He  wa*  a  brt(ili::«a  infat)!.     Will  yoa,    at  Ihe   pie- 

tlla>,  aliDrk  iiur   (t-elingn   aiKl    uiiilpr<lniidiii^  li>    rhc  uiier- 

I,  hy  tvlliat  ««,  thai  Alnii^iliiji    (JihI  ir.>*  incarnate   in  ihia 

ilaot,  aoit  wrapped  io  >i trail iiliiij^  rlnihi-*  ^f      Ik-  grew  in  nit- 

•nd  IB  ataiiirc,  ami   in  favour  uiih  God  and  nen.     Head 

t  bH   bialur^  in  tbn  evaitKelialfi,  mid   amk  toursahca  il' j'chi 

nul  reading  ihc  bi«tO(y  ul  a  man ;   lboii|;h  tif  one  iiidreil  Io 

ifcon  Und  bud  giicn  bia  vpiril  niltiDiil  mraxirr,  o(  nni-    nlium 

b»ii  enlrualird  aiih    iniriiriiloitii   po«<;r<>,    and    I'uiiiiiinied  t 

firr  nrilii^  fiiuvl  iiitpoMant  Irutb.      tl«    H|ipeai-*    nitli  ^11 

inliiiicK  iif  biimaiiily.      H<:   dtitrti^era   liuinan  airn  Iiuim. 

i*  moved  even  to  Iran  al  llie  {;rave  n(  hi*  fitrnd  L»iarus. 

-  mourn*  over  ihc  ndmnilio  aboni  lt>  uicrvliclui  hia  tvualry. 

bd«  endwinc    Ibc  aguny  of  cfuci(i\iua.    be    di-co«vr*  ibe 

rvAX'b  of   bi*  filial   nlTeclion,  and  i^otitieni'  bia  inolber   I"   the 

i>r  Ibr  il»'  >|ile  otiitin  bi?  tnved.      H«  was  aouietime'iexril- 

ill''  uitd  bti  BOtil   ttiit  aowelimes  troubled  liji  ibe 

infi  <-endurcil,  anil  nbicb  heaiilicipjicd.     "  NniV 

1/  tattl  injutildxli  and   wbiil  ab^ll    I   aajr  .'    Kalber,  «av«  in4 

lun  iii^.  titmf  f    Bui  (iff  (iii,  r4u»v,  came  I  iinio  lliis  boiir."{ 

»■  Ibe  virlur  of  •  created  aiid  drpendeiil  being.      But 

ui  =ji  WW  baa  left  it>  nol  Ina  an  example  of  pieir  than  ol  be* 

olcnre.      Ilii  espresaioii*  uf  depcndenre   ujiun  hi*  Kiilher, 

our  Fatberi  Kre  (be  uiohI  ahiolule  Md  iiuei|uiiiii^al, 

:i  ibe  ooin'Dua  wants    of   our  naliire.  biinxar.  innl  ibti-^t 

veariaeaa.      IJc  •>■   id  an  >RO«iy,  and  an  ailKel  wus  wnl  Io 

iircKfibcii  biiB.    He  •udirred  dealb,  ibe  common  lot  of  matu 

.He  rndured  llie  rroai,  dc*piain£  ibn  «b«m«.  und  be  did  ibb  for 

fUk  iot   asT  HKtoiiK    niM  }     Tberefofe   Uod,   even     uia 


*>*fr«  kiNW  whrura  lU*  wanUi  wlwreat  wbi'ii  lli«i  Chntl  lUui  3Uf 
JmmmUi,  onuMi  koownlh  wbcnot  1m  U."     Jofan  1IJ.  3t. 

t  fir.  WaiU  M  OM  uf  (IN  II  jnM*  tmf%  1 

Thi*  knlaiil  it  ilii-  ^liwurr  C«i>, 

to  tie  iiKkhd  ami  <iJor<4.     11.  I.  k.  13. 


IW  tMigniii   I*  ilow^)  tfw  bofrlbk  to  Ita  qiwiail.— D*   Wall*  wa«  a  man 
4  pivif  bmI  Hi   '  i-l»nliti'  iDirlloriukl  Mwrn.     Irl   Id  Ikin  «i- 

timtm  ^M  nf  I  lir  iklniiHl  ti^  ■  beiWt  ot  Ibe  dorthiu'  asalait 

•Uafe  •**  are  roulvniItL>( 
,*  MM  III-  IT-  t  U«l*-  >J'-  2 
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Ooo,  h»lh  HioHLr   icxiLTrn  tiui.     Bal  ilt«u>He>i  lo  qiiore 
or  alltrde  la  pii<4^cf,  irbirh  prove  thai  Chrivl  wan  a  bpinu;  lin- 
f'ltK.l  (mat,  inferior  lo,  ai>H  dcp'-n'ttnt  upon    Qi>d,     Yi>u   may 
flnJ  IhROl  on  «vrrj-  pagnof  tlii;  .Npw  Tfurament.     The  proof  of 
thhfacr  io.anirebnvc  (»icl,tinti(^iliteil  aijtl  iiisraiiwil  iniho'tc  yrry 
En*4«^i,  irhich  are  brou^tit  lo  tuppurl  a  ronlrar>'  pfo|io*ilKHt. 
Bnl  ir  frotn  your  preriotts  sstiKiaiions  i>r  any  olber  catiar.  It 
dair«  nnl  rIesHr  appear  lo  you,  Ibal  lbo*e    pa««*;^»  ibem^elVM 
have  Ihe  character  vrhirb  we  RuppoM,  yoii  have  only  to  read  a 
lillle  before  or  a    link    afler,  lo  rind    llie   priof  of  wfaicb   W9 
•peak.     Il  i*  imagined,  for  imlanire,  ihal  Ihe  third  rcrac  of  lift 
firtl  chapter  of  Hebrew*  prove*  rliai    Chrisl    i«    Ood.       Rea4 
Ihe  nest  verse.     U  it  of  Uoil  thai  il    ix  naid,  "  be  hath  bert 
mailr  betler  Ihm,  [becotoe  aoperior  lo]  the  angels,  liaving  ob- 
tained by  tnbcrilance,  a  more  exccllenl  name  iban  they  7"   Al ' 
U  il  b  reference  lo  God,  ibal  Ihe  anlbor  goei  on  to  prove : 
ilbislrale  ihi*  aiiterlionf 

But  11  il  utelenx  (n  (piuto  pat«ages  In  proof  of  our  italenipiiA 
for  iDDTlicr  re»*on.      All  which  we  contend  for  i«  already   nt 
ceded    by   our    opponent!,  fully  and  explicitly.     They    iXiti 
(hat  Chri<l  was  a  bein;;  diilinct  from,  inferior  lo,    and  altfl 
gether  dependent  upon  Ood  ;  for  they  allow,  and  even  contfnJ 
thai  he  irut  n  man.     "If  ihe  evidence,"  we  are  told  bj    Pro- 
fcs'or  Siitirl,  "  be  nol  overwhidininj ,  that  Chrisl  wa<  perferi  If 
tn\in ;  I  cannot  conceive  it  ])oiy<<itile,  that  any  point  in  thnolo^JTi 
or  moral*,  i»  capable  of  bcin;  cilabli?hed."*     "If  ibJ*  be  O*' 
a  fact,  I   cannot  help  beticiin^,  ihat  wc  rati»t   forever    at>anJ«^j 
the  hope  of  acquiring  ibe  idca«,  which  ihe  wriiera  of  the   N  «i^H 
Teslarnenl  detizn  to  convey,  in  any  esse  whatei'er."t      If  l^^^^ 
(e  n/acf,  then  the  only  qnevtton  which    need  be  eiamined  i*, 
whether   il  be  possible  for  Chrim   to  have  been  al  on        ^-   'VH 
and  man,   intinile    and  finite,    omniscieDl  and   nol   o'l.  ^H 

cunnlpotcnl  and  not  omnipotml.  To  our  mind*,  ihu  pr^^^ 
position*  here  ■uppo*ed,  are  of  the  aame  character,  as  1^^ 
one  were  to  Kay,  that,  lo  be  unre,  astronomers  hare  c<R^ 
rcclty  estimated  ihe  sixe  of  the  earth;  bul  though  ibli 
(a  irue,  it  does  notwithstanding  fill  in6oite  «pue.  0«r 
apprebcnsiona  are  so  narrow  and  imprrfrrl,  that  we  cannot 
with  our  best  effort*  perceive,  thai  the  latter  propo»ition  is  oiore 
an  ul>siiriliiy  in  icrina  than  those  before  implit^d.  And  we,  at 
least,  have  Kiirh  comfortable  view*  of  Ihe  juiilii'e  oi  God,  at 
not  lo  fear  that  he  will  make  us  xufTer  for  defects  purely  natu- 
ral, or  for  DOl  believins  propoiilioni,  which,  from  the  very  con. 
Itilution  of  our  iniiida,  be  has  rendered  it   irapossiblc    Ihat    tre 


*  Prof.  Slaart'i  Letton,  p.  132. 
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I  bdi«vfl.     Bui  on  this  lubjecl  wft  refer  1o  what  we  iiive 
■r«  Mid. 

tV.  Bui  in  ilic  next  |>U<re,  we  ila  nol  belteve  t)i«  doelrinfl  in 
uriiioa,  bec«u>r  il  is  tfiiitHt  frtm  Ihe  Scriplurtx,  Ihat  none 
'  lluntr  tffrcl*  tntrf  proditctd,  which  mMl  ttetntaritt/  hart 
«M  pntiimetd  by  ittfiral  iirtachiuff,  atid  tubntifiiml  eommii' 
Ham.      Tit*  ApCMll**  aiul  (li8ci{»lea  of  our  S.tiioiir  must,  at 
prriiHl,  liai«  coiuidercd  liim  nior«ly  «■  u  m.in.     Such  b« 
lu  aU  apfMuiMcc,  anil  *uch,   iberelute,  ihey  mual  buy* 
E«'*(l  him  lit  Im!.      Brf'ire  be  «uiuaieaceil  bin  iiiinHir)',  his 
un*  uiil  fcUav-iowiiKineii  certainly  rcKarded  bini  u  iiolh* 
Ibaa  «  wan.      "  K  iwl   lliiii  llie  carpeiiler,  ibe  son  of 
rfa«  bratfaor  of  J>(U«»  and  Jihop,  nad    of  Jutla  and  Si- 
'     And    «rc  nol    iiii  iiiint*  licre  irilh  ui  ?"*     Al    mme 
rtkular  fKfiud,  Itie  cuiiirriunic'iitun  muni  have  been  made   by 
tMvioat  lobii  diiiC(|>l««,  liial   l>e  wo   not  a  raer«  mani  but 
■>  be  wai,  \no^iei\y  Biitinkitit  anil  in  ilie  binheii  tense,  Owl 
B««lf.      The    doclnnas   witti  wbicta  v«   arc  coniendinj;,  and 
lb«f  doclrinca  nf   a  aimiloj'  obaiactcr,   biive  »o  obitcured  ami 
cd  ibc  «hi>le  of  Cbriaihniiy.  >bal  even  tl*  historical  fact* ' 
lo  b«  r«cafd«d  Uy    many  scarcely  in  lfa«  liftbl    <>■'  ttai 
Facrii'  7  carry  ounelves  back  in  iriiii};i»Blioil 

I4i>l>ir        -IS  on  earih.  and  j)Uca  oiirseltes  in 

Iffct  ailmlion  ui  ttie  lir^i  bcliciera.      Iiel   nn    Iben  ru6c<l    for  ft*  1 
[BMienl  u)  vbal  HOtdd  br  llie  alsie  of  ouronu  fceliuics  if  aoma'  ' 

«ilb  wbuai  DC  bad  ansacMled  aa  ■  luati,  wrerc  lo  declare  io>  0^^^^^ 
'    ba  was  rully  Oud  biioialf.     If  bta    cbaniclcr  anil 
i.|  lieen  lui'lia*  lo  ruininund  any  atleiition  lo   such  an 
tltuu,  tbr  ii  V,  an<l  doiili),  and 

r-iortlt,  .  ■!  ^lill  (>a»*,  iK'fvrO 

iluwn  tnio  a  ronvicttuo  ol  Ibn  triiib  of   bii  dncUra- 
'  .,.1  --  bra  convinced  of  ir*  ii-nlb,  uriih  wlrji  (in<j>aakabt« 

iiaat  thtwltl  «r»  be  uvrfwbelinad.       With  trbnl  estrcflW' 
*  .       I  ivslraiiotiuf  cVfrr  family,  abitulil  veappro-ieb' 
iich  a  brini:;  >'   )ntlt:ril  man,   in   bis   ptwntH  • 
la*t.u«b  ■> ,    ciiuld   rri>>  I  i»i<:ri-our*e    itiih   hit 

iMkcr.  Uiil  ■  Nlrone  <i'       >  '^ine  ;;rk*p  would    ibt 

•JcaaciaKUptM  stir  iiiiiida  lo  ibca it'kisioiiuf  almu*!  eiery  olber. 
fT.i-  '"JtiiBually  would  il  ba  exprctacd  iu  ibc  most  forcible 
irbc»e«er  we  bad  0GOs>un<l0  apeaL  of  him.  What 
locrpsnJ  iotteliM  "'it%  <*a)ild   il   i^ivG  lu  every  tfaonijbt 

1  MsilianaDl,  in  i  cat  degree  connecied  wiib  an    ajp-nt 

B/aieiitMia  and  su  .im lul.     Hul  we  perceive  ootbiug  of  Ihit 
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stale  oT  mind  !■  the  ditciplciiof  otir  Saviour  ;  Ital  a  ff:r«at  ileal 
Kfairh  give*  cf  liltincc  uf  a  ver}  ilill'i^rcni  »la\e  of  roiutj.   .  ^'^^h 
nay  road  over  llio  ibree  SmI  evangelHlsi  aud  il  niUHt  Le  b;  ^H 
mare  ilian  iit<iia»ty  c\erci~e  uf  iH^enujl} ,  if  |ou  dheovct  witd^^ 
may  p»*t  for  an  arsjiitnenl.  tbal  eilber  lii«  iinleii,  or  tbe  niuiiei- 
ou«  tnilitiiiiula  of    wlwiii    ibej     spvak,  rrgaftled   our    SavHWr 
a*  ilicii    .M^ber  and   God  ;  or  thai  he  ever  aaaiilBed   Ihia   clia- 
racier.       The    mtint   it    Iruc    of    a   majoril^   of  ibe   rpinllca. 
Can  you  bclittre,  ihal  if  •ucli  ■  ino«i  Gsii*ordiiiar^'  cooiiniiiiici* 
liOB,  a*  we  have  aupiMiatid,  lud   rter  u<:liially  been   made,  m 
paiiicidar  record  of  il«  riri~oniKtaiicc»,  and   iamicdialc  eiTticIa, 
Mould  bare  be«ii  prenerted  !  ihar   Ihe  evuuKcliilt  in  ibeir  ao 
coiinia  uf  (b«ir  inasler  would  bate  uoiittetl  the  flkoul  rcinarkabb 
event  in  hit   biHlitry  f  and  Ibal  ibree  uf  them  ai   leaaf  (for 
tuurh  must    be  conceded   lo  u«)   wuotd  haro  made   no  dire 
menlion    of  by   far   the   mo»<   ■Rlui)i>'bin^  foci    in     relaliuo 
Ua  chnraclcrf     Bead  over  ihc  accwinla  of  ibe   conduct   aad 
coflveraalion   of  hiH    dinriple*  with  rheir  maslrr,  and  put   il  H 
yvwomn  feeiiut*,  whelbei  (hev  ««er  lhuii|!hl  thai    they   were 
cunvcrtin^  wilh  their   Gi>d  ?     Kead   over  ihese  accoiinh  ailei 
lively-,  and  H«k  )-our»<-|t eg,  if  ihi»  suppotilion  doCK   nol  >pf 
lovwi  uneof  the  moBl  i»con;;ruou«lfaal  ever  enlcrcdihc  hna 
mind  '.     Take  onlr  Ihc  facta  aud  cunveoilioni  which  occuns 
the  niehl  Itefore  our  Sat  ioui's  crucifixion,   ai    rebled    by 
Jubfl.      Did   eieii  Judui    believe  ibat   be  wai    belrajinic 
Ood?     Tbcir  ui^Hier  ajisfied  Ibe  feet  of  ki«  aposlles.      Did")! 
apoillfn  bvltcvc — bur  the  <jur»lion  ia  too  obockiiig  lo  hr  vlilc 
in  piniM  artrtdn.      I>id  Ihcv  Ihfrn  lielieve  their  niaitcr  lo  b«  " 
when,  turpriEed  ai  his  Inking  noliie  of  nn  iiM)iury    which  the 
nished  lo  uialce,   bul  which  iher   hud  imi   iu  lad   propoMed,' 
lhe>  Ibutt  addrcHaed  him  f     "  Nnw  ire  ate  lure  thai  Iboa  Ibuw- 
cat  all  thin);a,  anil  Ibat  there  i*  iiu  need  for  anr  man  In    quc^ 
lion  Ihcc.     Ry    this  ve  twUeve  thai  thus  caincni    forib   fiaa 
God."f      Could  Ihey  iina^ine,  ibai    he,    trho,    Ihruu^houl    hla 
convcrnaliou,  »()okc    of  himself  onlr  an  the    miuiNler  ut   (ioil, 
aad  K-fao  in  their   pre«eiice    pra^-ed    m  Uod,   wan    hiiiiaell   the 
Alaiii:bl>  I     Did  lhe,t  believe  tbat  it  hiim  the  maker  of   lleaveg 
and  EUrtb  whom  ihev  vere  deaeriing,  wben  the;  kfl  him  upon 
hie  apprebenHion  f     But  tliere  ii  hardly    a  feci  or  convcrmiMB 
ncarucd  in  Ibe  hi«lory  of  our   Suviout'a  inioiairy,  nhich  uiajr 
nol   afford  srunint    'ur    *ui:h  qiir>iioni    n*   «e  have   pto|io^d. 
!Je  nbo  maintainn,  that  Ibe  hral  dtaciplct  uf    our    Saviour  did 
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mr  rtMf  bdier«  rttir  Iheir  w»r«  in  iho  inim«<liiire  prvwocc 
of  (heir  Gi>J.  muat,  ntie  wuuld  Ibinh,  iiMiiilain  al  iIk.-  tnuic  rrnie, 
Ikal  lbc»  ■•«  n  cImi  <i(  (Jim  In  ihrmii-Ues,  Jriil  ch<ir  Mifir 
wbMli  fflclinga  and  randacl  nere  iniiin-.i^iiinttly  ■ml  iiirunmr. 
abfr  diftrtnt,  Tfani  «rbar  Ihoteul  *tn  uibei  humiMt  l>ciii|ts  «aiilil 
ttr*  bran,  iincler  itic  aaniF  ticlief.  Bal  b«iiid«  ihe  eolin  mlnenrt 
i«t  ihal  Mate  of  minit,  •liirh  mu>t  liavr  bNii  |itbduc«d  bv  itii« 
Ibet'tef,  ikftre  ureullKf  can'iniial  iiidir.-itiotii,  direct  and  indirrct, 

lof  'r :  .i.in«  «r)d  fri-lings tr<]irrliitf;  Ihrir  miisirr,  pmecllj 

Ifrrri  .'.'.u«il    ttprris  tn  HN,  irilli  iIh' <i(ip|>(>iiihnii  uf  ilievitk    * 

Itrm  c  diiririE  any  period  of  hi*  iiiiiii«lrv.  Or  Hirirnwn.  Tlirouxb- 
■I  ibc  Kvo  TcftaiiienI  we  Hml  milhiiig  wliieh  iiiipltea,  •lint 
iMch  ■  wMi  etirikoriliMr^  change  uf  h*Un/,  ever  louk  placn  in 
tibr  ditriplr*  of  Clirisl,  ■>  niutl  h»\e  hpcii  produced  liy  Ihc 
■onfiicatioti  rlial  rheir  inanter  wt"  tiud  himocir  iipuii  earl(i> 
Fb«ir«  dii  iirr  find  ihC  •rtpfesniiiii*  of  ihosr  irremiltblp  atiJ^ 
4»ii»S  •<*iiiiini!ntt,  whitli  riiti«l  have  p»i*spMfil  llieir  miridi  ' 
ibe  conriclion  uf  itiiii  fni  I.  M  iili  ibio  rotittcliun,  in 
■bal  lerni«,  fur  inolnure,  woidd  thvy  ltH\e  •pokcn  o(  litx  critci- 
I  It  inn,  and  o(  Ihe  tJrciimiUnre*  trilh  wlii4;h  il  waa  ailendedf 
iTW  power  »f  Inn^uMK^  •roiitd  h4ve  >iiiiik  under  them  in  lb« 
4l^pi  to  expm)  (heir  Teelinsfi.  Their  word',  Hbcn  llie^ 
chcd  llic  iidiject,  Moiitd  have  Iwen  liille  inoic  ibuo  a 
cry  or  Iwrriirand  indijinalion.      On   Itii*  •ubjrrt,  Hiey  ' 

rindeed  ftel  n>o«(  deeply,  and  nt  wt,  wilb  o'lr  belief,  ■hould      t*' 
Ipncf  Iketn  lo  feel,     Bui  do  yoa  Ibiiik  ihiil  Si.  Peter  refEard* 
'  tna  maaler  a*  God  EncHrnale,  irlien  he  ihUH   adilr<-«fti>d    the 
I  by  at  bom  Chri«t  had  jiihI  tieeii  crtirified  ?     "  Ye  men  uf 
•1.  benr  )lip«e  «ordi,   Jemioof  NnlKirelh  proved    rtnio  you 
man   rrtioi  (lud    by   rnirncW   aiiiI   wunilera   and   tiEna, 
1  Ood  did  bv  iiini    in  the  ii)id*r   ot  yoii,  a«  ye  vnraelvei 
,  liHi  d"li»i-rrd    up  by  ihe  dclcnnined  will  and  rnreliiMiw* 
of  Gud,  jre  have  miirined    and    *luin  by  ibe  bands  of 
Jly  men.     Him  balli  Gud  raiM<l  In  life."*  ^ 

lut  what  we  have  alaled   are  not  (he  only    con«eqnenret 
rhirh  ninal  r>rre«*fitily  bate  followed  fioin  Ibe  ro'nrniiiiicatron 
Ike  dorlrine  in  ipir^tion.      Il   rnnnot    he    denied    by    iho«« 
bold  ihi*  dch  trine.  In  ronnrtion    wilb  \hr  rlotlfine  of  'ha 
ftiaitj,  Ihal   Iwwetrr  salitfirliirily  il  may  br   explained,   and 
■  *cr  well  il  may  be  reenni-iled   »tlh  Uiat  riind»nien'al  prin- 
•  af  reltipon,  to  whieb  Ihe  Jewa  wern  ao  alrnnffly  Mliacnad, 
docirltx  of  Ibfl  VnUy  nf  Ood,  yet  Ihal  il  doea  or  at%f  at 
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firs!  Hiitht   anpear  lamewhBt  incontifltent  with  it.     From  the 
time  of  Ibe  Jew  who  diipuled  wilfa  JuBtin  Martyr,  about  the 
middle  of  Ibe  lecond  century,    to  Ihe    preaenl  period,  il  hu 
alvaya  been  regarded  by  Ibe  unbeliering  Jewa  wiln  abhorrence. 
They  have  repreaented  the  CbriBliana  aa  no  belter  than  idols- 
tera  ;  aa  denying  (he  firal  Irulh  of  religion.     Bui  the  unbelieT' 
ing  Jewa,  in   ibe  lime  of  the  apoBllea,  oppoaed  CbrialiBnit^ 
with    the  ulmoat   bitterneai,   and    paaaion.     They  Bought  on 
every  aide  for  objecliona  to  it.     There  wa>  much  in  ila  charac- 
ter to  which  the  believing  Jewa  could  hardly    be    reconciled. 
The  Epiallea  are  full  of  etalementa,  explanaliona,  and  coDlro- 
veray,  relating  to  questions  having  (heir  origin  in  Jewish  preju- 
dices and  psEflianH.     But  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  which, 
if  il  had  ever  been  laugbt,   the  believing  Jewa  must  bava 
received  with  the  otmoal  difficulty,  and  to  which  the  unbeliev- 
ing JewB  would  have  manifested  ibe    moBt    determined  oppo- 
iilion — with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  there  is  no   trace  of  anjT 
controversy.     "The  aacred  writers,"  says  Profeasor  Stnart, 
"  do  not  appear  lo  me  to  write  aa  ciHttroversialials,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Chriflt's  divinity."*     Bui   if  it  had  ever  really  been 
taught,  it  must  have  been  the  main  point  of  allack  and  defence 
between  thoae  who  asaailed,  and  thoBe  who  supported  Chris- 
tianity.    There  is  nothing  ever  said  in  its  explanation.     But 
il  muBt  have  required,  far  more  than  any  other  doctrine,  to  be 
explained,  illustrated,  and  enforced ;  for  it  appears  not    only 
trrecuncilable  with   the   doctrine  of  the  Unify    of  God;  but 
equally  so  with  that  of  Ihe  hnmanily  of  our  Saviour ;  aod  yet 
both  these  doclrines,  il  aeems,  were  to  be  mnintained  incoooex- 
ion  with  il.     It  must  have  been  neceasarj,  therefore,  to  stile  it 
as  clearly  as  possible,  to  exhibit  i(  in  its  relations,  and  careful- 
ly to  guard  against  the  misappreliensions  to  which  it  ts  so  liable 
on  every   side.      Especially  must  care  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  groM  mistakes  into  which  the  Gentile  converla  from 
polytheism  were  lilcel/  to   fall.     Yet  so  far   from  any    auch 
clearneBB  of  statement,  and  fulness  of  explanation,  Ihe  whale 
language  of  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  this  subject  ■■, 
(as  we  have  before  said)  a  series  of  cenigmas,  upon  the  auppo- 
ailion  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.     "The   sacred    writers/* 
•ays  Professor  Sluart,  "apptar  not  lo  take  the  least  painn  to  ae- 
parate  fbetwonaluresin  arij/ tAiiijjf  vhich  they  say   of  rilktr. 
They  every  where  speak  of    Christ,  (it  appears    lo  mc  to) 
as  either  Aiintan  or  divine,  or  bolk.     They  do  nol  aeem  lo  ap- 
prehend any  danger  of  mistake  tn  regard  to  the  Rubject."t     We 
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bCli«v«  will)  Profeuor  Sliiart,  thai  they  never  d!<f  apprcliend 
aay  daitger  of  mistake  in  rrgiinl  In  ibc  nuliject-  But  il'  iticy 
bad  uluilly  Uu^bC  Ibe  doclnoe  m  the  uiiuincr  whicb  lie  *it|>- 
p«»M«,  we  must  saVt  Ibsl  ibl»  want  of  ap|irefaenkion  woiijd  have 
btra  (o  the  last  degree  aslonisbidg  and  uiuccoun table. — The 
doctruM,  Ihca,  is  oc*cr  dcrcnded  in  Ihc  New  TettaiuGiil,  Ifaough 
un<|ue*liaiiat>ly  il  would  bate  been  ihc  maia  object  of  >lluck. 
Slid  the  oiaiii  diffi<:ulljr  in  Ibe  Chrittiati  syslvui.  Il  i*  acter 
«xpl&ijMiJ,  tliuugb  DO  doclriue  cuiild  have  been  »n  (uuch  in  need 
of  ciplaoalion.  On  the  contrary,  upon  Ibe  luppoaitJon  of  its 
tniibi  ibespusllea  express  themaeUcM  ia  sucli  aiaunncr,  that  il 
■I  bad  been  their  purpose  Id  darken  and  perplex  Ibc  subject, 
tbey  coald  nut  have  donu  il  more  cQcctiuIly.  And  mill  ftirlliert 
IhiB  doctrine  i*  never  iii«i»tcd  upon  h«  a  necesa.iry  article  of 
/atth  ;  Ibough  il  U  now  rtiprencntiid  by  il*  del'cnileitu  lying  at 
Ifae  foundation  of  Cbrisliaiiily.  Wiib  u  few  esccplioiK,  the 
-pnaages  in  whit^b  it  iaioMyioed  lu  be  laugbl,  areiuiroduccil  in- 
cidenially,  i[ic  iitieiilionof  the  writer  being  principally  diiecied 
to  some  ulber  topic  ;  or  they  can  be  regarded  only  m  accidea* 
tal  notices.  In  the  three  firtt  gvap«l«,  and  in  the  greater  pATt 
of  Ifae  epiille*,  uo  iuppu»ed  ineiiiion  van  be  foinidof  it^  capa- 
ble, t*  it  •cents  lu  us,  of  being  moulded  into  a  pUusilile  afgi^ 
went.  It  nppenrt,  Ihcn,  that  nhik  oilier  ((ucsiiuDs  of  far  ma 
diJCculty,  (lor  iiHlHRCC.  ihe  circumcibiun  ol  the  Gentile  cob- 
,vert«,)  were  xiibje4Ua  of  such  doubl  and  coiitrovcrvy,  ihaleveu 
the  aulhoriljr  of  Ibe  apuKlJca  waa  b^trely  auQicieul  iu  eatabli^ 
(be  Irulli,  thib  daclrine,  to  extraordinary,  >o  oI>noxious,  uod  so 
hut^  lo  be  (luderaloodj  was  itiiruduced  iu  silence,  and  received 
Milboul  any  lioilaiion.  diniibc,  opposition,  or  misapprchco* 
alun.  Thnrearc  ni'l  many  inoposilioiis,  to  be  proved  or  dil- 
[Koved  uicicly  by.  uwral  vvidcuue,  wbivb  would  appear  to  us 
UlOfe  increditile. 

We  wish  Iu  repeal  some  of  Ihe  ideas  already  suggeatcd  in  a 
little  dilTcrenl  connexion.     The  doctrine,  that  Christ  was  God 
linaclf,  appearing  upon  earth  (o  make  atonecneDl  for  Ibc  ains 
uicn,  i*  rcpretrnlril    by  those  who  maintain  it,  as    a  funda- 
ai«a*a)  (lorlrrneuf  Cbri«liat)ity,  afTccling  cibcnliully  the  whul« 
ch.'  ~  iiur  religion.     If  tru«,  it   must,  indeed,  have  af- 

frc'  hiiuJIy  Ibe  »l)ole  cltaracler  of  the   writings    of  the 

Skw  Tearainoni.  A  Irutli  of  such  awfnl  and  Ireiuendons  iri'' 
Umt,  afacl,  "a(  wbicb  reason  stands  aghast,  andfaitli  herself  it 
liair  confounded,"*'  a  doctrine,  so  adapted  to  sciie  upon  aod 

*  !^«rlt uibelaosaaceof  Qiitwp  HanlindefuGduisUiedoctnAe.  "Intliif 
avrallir  •lapvndouaiwaiwjr.at  wbUIi  aEicoN  ithnd*  wuitr,  xkd  rutm 
■  lurir  11  Hakvcoxpeaanio,  wu  the  crac«  or  (loj  to  iub  at  kogth 
maBifeiiMl.-    SeriMW  Ml.  IL  p.  »».    X(aidan,  IIU. 
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poama  the  imHcinattnn  and  the  fesliiigi,  and  at  one*  w  iieffes> 
•ui^  uiiil  NO  tliSi(-ull  lo  be  imilnrAlood,  idii«(  have  appeared 
exirry  where  in  (he  New  Tealaraent,  io  (hemiMl  promlDeiit 
reiitif.  Nuboilj',  one  would  Ihink,  can  reriounly  imajtine  it  any 
anstferlu  ihia  remark, I o lay,  ihal  "the  Apotillea  doublleat  e^  . 
perled  lo  lie  believed  when  they  had  once  plainlj'  astierted 
anv  iliiii:!  ;"*  ami  lo  imiiiiUBle,  ifaal  their  veracity  might  have 
bt^eii  iiuA|>ei-ted,  if  they  had  nriride  frequent  and  confideni  aaae> 
verutiouH  of  tin;  Inilh  of  thedorlrinc.-f  What  was  the  butincw 
of  liic  Apoallei,  bnl  lo  leach  nnd  explain,  loenfurceend  defend, 
the  fuii'ianienial  doctrines  of  ChiiMtianily  ?  We  aay  to  Atfeni 
these  (toclrines;  for  he  who  readi  (he  episilea  with  anj  at* 
teniiun,  will  noi,  we  believe,  think  that  the  niilhorily  of  anapoitle 
Wiin  in  every  ra»e  <juiie  to  decisive  in  bearing  duwn  at  once  aD 
er.  ur,  and  doubt,  and  opftoHi'ion,  as  it  is  ix-prenenTed  to  hare 
been  in  the  remarks  jiisi  quoted.  Bnt  fiorn  ilie  very  nature  of 
thf  human  mind,  if  Iheir  (iiinds  at  all  resembled  those  of 
olher  luen,  ihe  fad  thai  Iheir  master  wjs  the  Almighty, 
clothed  in  Qe*\i,  must  have  appeared  eonlinually  in  their 
writing,  in  direct  aMerliuns,  in  allusions,  in  the  strongeil  poni* 
fale  exprcBsiona  of  feeling,  in  a  thousand  difTerenl  forms.  The 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  doctrine  in  question  is  so  great,  and 
such  was  the  ignurance  at  the  first  converts,  and  their  nar- 
rowneas  of  concept  ion,  that  il  iit  one,  to  which  the  apostles  imiat 
bare  coRiinually  recurred,  for  the  purjioxe  of  explainiBg' it, 
and  guarding  it  ai;ain«l  misapprehension.  As  a  fuRdanieirtii 
duciiine  of  our  religion,  il  is  one  whir.h  Ihey  must  have  beea 
cuiHUnily  eiiifiloyed  in  teaching.  If  il  were  a  doctrine  oT 
Chri^tiiiinily,  ihe  evidence  for  il  wori'd  burst  from  every  part 
ol  tlm  New  Testament,  in  a  blaze  uf  ti::ht.  Do  you  think  (hat 
we  should  be  left  lo  collect  ihe  proof  uf  a  fundamental  article 
of  our  failh,  and  Mie  cvidenct;  uf  iiiioiiiparablj'  (he  most  sKloa* 
ishing  fact  (hat  ever  occurred  upou  our  earih,  from  aome  exprea* 

•  Prof.  Stuarfi  Letters,  p.  I2B. 

'f  "The  ApiKttIeK  doubtleH  ezpeclpd  to  be  beliered,  when  Ibajr hail owar 
plain ly  asserted  any  tliin;.  Tliat  Dicy  arc  not,  Ik  indeed  lo  tie  lameDted: 
bat  II  rannol  hecbirgod  to  their  Tuill.  TbcT  rrll,  (what  wc  feel  Dow,}  that 
*erj  fruqucDl,  Ktmog;.  tod  direct  VDievc rations  of  any  thiti|:  are  spt  to  pi» 
diirr  a  tiiH)iirioi)  In  llie  miod*  of  a  hearer  or  reader,  tlul  ttia  perton  iiiak- 
IfiE  them  has  not  srgiimcnliOD  irhicb  be  relics,  and  to  HubolitutcieoaGdaDt 
afllr'nalionnin  their  niom;  orlbat  he  il  biinsplf  bnt  liDpcrrectly  sati«6Bd 
wiih  ihertiKc  wbirhhc  defenda;  or  that  he  ban  si  ni*  tor  motiveii  in  view. 
Km  invvrir.  I  rniirrtt  I  am  Inrlinrd  to  "ii'pcet  a  luao  ot'all  tlicie.  who  makes 
very  rntiuoDl  and  coB&leiitaMieTeraiioiu."    Prof.  attiaTt'il.etteri,  p.  1X8. 
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tcmtttnd  bere  and  rherc,  tbn  j^nnter  pnri  of  thfm  bHfig 
Inpt  UKidenlally  ;  and  ihal    really  Mie    of  the   mosl  plniiKitile 
unMals  for  il  would    be  fouad  in  ibe  omisttion  of  tbe   Greek 
irte    ID  lour  or  five    tcsti  1     Do    yon  ihink,  ftml  Rixh   f 
iriae  irouliJ  hdte  btsm  *o  lau*hl,  that  puniiij;  onl  o{  vi«ir 
paAMgm  above  referred   lo,   ihc  irholc  rrraHtning   body    of 
New   Tcvtamenl,    llie    «liolc  hi'lnry  of  oiir  S*vioiir,   und. 
prevailing  and   uliiiint   niitfuriti  tanguai;n   uf  bU  upowllvtf 
lid  appear,   ■!  leaal,  lu   be  Ihuronflily    irreconcilable    wHtJ 
We  apeak,  il  irill  lie  re  me  in  be  red,  uierely  of  iho   projlo"!;      *-i^' 
Ibal  ChricC  iru«  Ood.      With  rey-iird    lo   rbe   dorltine   of     '^^^ 
lia  doubk  nature,  or  ihc  doctrine  of  llic   Tnni'r,  it   cannot,  at'  | 

!%«  h»»c  aaid,  be  preinnlcil    ihni  eifbcr  of  iheifc  i«  nnv  wl.ere 
.cily  taiicbL    Tlie  whole  rhnrvf  ter  of  the  New  Testitiiient, 
Ibe  g(M pels  and  of  (be  epitlles,  neem*  to  im    entirely  dilfe-         | 
ul  from  whai  il  niiiBi  bkv»  been,  If  the  doctrines  tnaintained  bf]_^-^ 
iniiariaiis    are  true.     To  our  inindii,  il   in    incrediMc,   Ibdf 
■jr  ■ho«ilil  iiol,  if  trne,  have   appeared  in    the  itrripliircR  m  £ 
I  cvfeitiially   (irffcrcnl  from  that,  is   which  alone,  il  can   hff 
clendcd  Hint  itiey  do  m  prenrnl. 

Here  «c  cliMeonr  argument  from  scripture  ;  (hough  no  one 
ittM^HMtcd  with  ibe  controversy  kill  mippn^e  fhul  we  hate  ei- 
\um)ed  the  lubjeci.  Araottj  other  a-meriiant  eqnally  uafo\intP 
td,  if  hat  been  mid,  that  ire  atip|)i>rl  oiir  opinions  br  perverleA 
■gHeilf.  br  iniroducin^  incorrect  principlirs  of  interprets^ 
tba,  \tf  looking  out  for  various  rc)idiBt!*>  &nd  by  r.->*h  '^nd 
kMUtloua  crilici*iiw.  We  have  show n  how  nriupji^irf  ntir 
•pnians.  They  rent,  a*  il  seem  to  ok,  npnn  u  bro:id  ntiil  deeft 
bwdalion  ;  not  upon  a  few  difficult  pamage*,  fmiitd  here  »nd 
..  Iktte,  bat  upoo  ib«  clear,  prevailing  tense  of  the  whole  6f  \Mf 
ll  Kmt  Testament.  Oiir  leaniing,  when  applied  at  all  to  llie  critP 
1,1  cii«or>be  New  Te^^tament  in  relaiion  to  thin  (iiil-jert.isRpplird,' 
^1  li  «G  ihink,  only  to  remove  error  and  luiBCOiirrpfion.  Our 
4iuinN  arc  those,  which  we  Ihink  nn  untelirrcd  ninn  nt 
fM  flood  seosP.  and  iinprejinliced  mind,  mu5t  receive  trom  hW 
<mtinm  readmit  of  ibe  scriptures.  But  if  any  one  rhoiitt^  't^ 
!■■  \ut  faith  u|ion  the  partleutar  paosafies  adduced  by  oirr  0[K 
pwwtt,  il  certainly  becomes  bim  to  be  well  salitifictl  that  tbt-A' 
paaUfes  are  correctly  interpreted  and  nnd'^r^lood  ;  aiHl  it  set-nik 
tm  unreasonable  to  «i)ppo8c  that  tbi"  state  ot  mind  can  be 
^•^  allatned  wilhoul  nome  familiariiy  with  Ihc  art  of  rrttiri«m^ 
Itoioe  HCfjuuintance  with  the  Greek  Ungnngr.  Wo  jivc 
meaDiait  to  (base  passagea,  and  onr  opponent*  give  another. 
llfoo  what  ground  shaM  any  onv  posilivety  deride,  that  the 
falter  it  right,  and  the  forirer  a  wrung,  wiihoot  bavin-  himself 
[JBfeiligaletl  tbcir  tncaniog ;  except  upon  the  obviuua,  and,  we 
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think,  perfectly  latiiractory  ground,  wbicli  >t  once  prM^la 
ilaeir,  Ihe  cle.vr  seh^ik  or  the  bebt  or  flCRiPTuma-  W>& 
regard  lo  Ptailippiansii.  5 — 8,  Profeaaor  Stuart  ■■;>,  that  *iif- 
ter  laborioua  rxaiainatiou'  be  is  *  persuaded  that  ihe  Greek  of 
this  passage  not  only  adniila,  but  demanila'  a  Trinilariaa  render* 
in^  ;  and  *  (hat  a  Tair  examination  of  fMgft  [the  word  Iranaltted 
form,  in  (he  phrase/orm  of  God]  either  );enerally,  or  in  special 
relation  lo  the  paHdge  before  us,  will  end  in  Ihe  conviction,  that 
the  word  is  not  unfreqitenlly  synonymouH  with  fsm  (nature] 
anditrM  (bein;).*  It  is  ihroughasiinilar  proceis  thai  every  ooe 
should  pass  in  order  lo  be  satisiied,  whether  correctly  or  not, 
that  this  text  and  others  may  bear  and  were  intended  to  expmt 
a  Trinilariaa  meaning.  It  appears  in  Professor  Stuarl'a  book 
hnw  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  must  be  defended.  Supposing 
that  any  one  be  unable  to  judge  for  himself  of  Ihe  correctnew 
of  his  statemenlrtitrunslationB,  and  criticiHmi  (and  many  of  Ihem 
appear  to  us  Blto;i;eiher  incorrect)  what  course  is  il  then  pr<^ 
per  fur  hitn  to  adopt?  What  is  be  to  do,  who  has  neither 
leisure  nor  critical  skill  for  a  '  labor  ions  examinstion*  of  the 
pa«4age«  adduced  by  Trinitarians?  la  he  to  believe  bliodlj' 
■Itch  a  doctrine  aa  that  of  the  Trinity,  receiving  il  merely 
upon  the  authority  of  aome  Trinitarian  critic  ?  We  think  not. 
But  there  is  oue  course  which  he  may  pursue,  that  seeina  to  na 
perfectly  HHfe  and  salisfaclory.  He  may  rest  hia  fajlb  npoo 
(he  pinin,  iiiidiiputed,  indisputable  meaning  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  No  interpretation  of  tbe  pasiagea  in 
question  can  rr  correct,  which  contradicts  the  cimiiBoii 
bnguage  of  our  Siviunr  and  his  apostles.  He  may  make  ibe 
clear,  prevailing  sense  of  scripture  his  rule,  by  which  to  judgs 
of  the  true  sense  either  of  these,  or  of  any  other  disputed  pu> 
sages.  There  c»n  be  no  belter  rule  either  far  tbe  learned  or 
(he  nnlaarned.  Having  adopted  Ihis  principle  of  judgment,  ba 
will  find,  that  critics,  inferior  to  none  in  ability,  learning  and 
fairness,  have  explained  these  passages  in  such  a  manner,  Ibal 
they  present  no  difficulty  when  compared  with  Ihe  rest  vt 
scripture;  and  (hat  there  is  no  reason  therefore  that  they 
should  occasion,  him  any  anxiety  or  doubt.  He  will  find,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  pasaage  just  adverted  (o,  tfaooa 
who  will  tell  him,  what  he  might  be  very  apt  to  auspect  beforo* 
band,that  tbe  form  of  God  does  not  mean  the  nature  or  beit^  of 
God,' any  more  than  the /orm  o/' a  servant,  in  the  aaoie  pat- 
sage,  means  Ihe  nafiire  or  being  of  a  servant. 

Some  of  our  opponents  ioiial,  in  language  wbicb  aecms  lo  na 
eilreinely  presumptuous,  that  if  we  reject  llieir  doctrines,  we 
must  also  reject  the  scriptures,  and  give  up  our  Christian  faith. 
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■n  Dof  TKtj  icmpDloua  ID  rcfrttBlni;  from  the  ui«  of 

■ninc«hal  ili^Iionflij ruble  trrHpnriR  of  nurfirre,  tn^iiiiiiiliitnR 
il    ch«ree«   of  real  or   virlual    infiilelity.      We    vbIiic   Cheis- 
nifjr  quite  H  much  ■«  (bey  ciui  (ti> ;  niiil  we  feci  compelled  lo 
\y,   lba<   we  ihink   v«   umlenUnd    ils  real  valito  miirh   licMcr 
(bK>  do.     We  t>eltevG  ilt  ilivine  ori{io  id  Ibe  higlical  and 
.|Cflt  poiaible  seitte  of  Ibe  ntordft,  qniic  aa  firitilj  a*  fhey 
n  ;  and  me  iliink  we  p«rceive  Ihe  inirin«ic  divitiily  of  iu  rha- 
rpr  wirb    incuoiparalilj'   more  ctearnee*.  Iliaii   it  can  be  dia- 
mcd   by  lh<>*e,  who,  ai  il   grcina   lo  ti«,  have  rnitleken  »oni« 
Ihr  groBsesI  aod  wural  crroric  of  men  for  eoneiilial  doclrinea 
ibr  religion  of  Oni\.     Whelhrr  Clirintianilr  mtiar  ihare  lh«- 
■  Iff  the  dorlrine*  agxiDitl  irtiicb   wc  are  coolendiog;    and 
(her  ve,  or  those  wbo  msintain  Ihcic  doctrinci,  bold  opi* 
ina  oppotife  lo  itic  cicjir  atut  itcciJed  tvaliinoiiy  of  revelation, 
qneatlona  whicli,  we  ihinL,  'be  jireceilin:  ^lulemeiitit  ntford 

nwaa  of  determining.     TItey  nr*  rinciltoti*  of  very  aeri-     ; 
inportance;  and  lei  every  mun  make  il  a  matter  of  coa- / 
rncc  lo  deciile  thf^m  according  to  the  beat  of  his  ability.       "^ 
If  iliere  ia  not  utine  eaaenlial  error  ilt  our  precedins  alate- 
il*  and  r«a«aninKti  il  •*  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  Ihc  Trinil/ 
I  Mol   laoghl  by  Christ  and    his  aposltes,  eilber  directly  or 
HoplicalioD.     Whence  then  was  it  <l«rived  1    In  answer  to 
lis  9»c«lion,  we  have  aoiiMlhirt^  motei  and  Bomelbini;  very 
atrrtaJ  lo  aay.     Reuoo  and  tcriplure  bavr  borae  ihcir  testi- 
ny  aeainst  it ;  and  we  arc  now  about  lo  call  another  witneM, 
EcUkiadical  history. 
In  the  next  place,  then,  »(  do   not  btiitvt  lhi$  rfocfrmr, 
:  IH  cnn  trat.t  it»  hiitory,  ("id  than  ilt  urigm,  im  <i  verif 
tourer   from    Ihr    thriKlian    rfvtlalioH.      U'c   dia* 
ily  IrBre   ils  tjriein   to  Ihr  Plnlonic   |i)iilii*opliy,  which  wn 
popular  ngd  pm^ltint  pliiloxipliy  iliiiiri[;  the  Rrsl  axes,  sub* 
tqacnt   lo  Ihn  in  I  md  net  inn  of  Christianity  ;    and  of  which   all 
Ditirc  rmioenl  Ohriiiiun  writers,  ibe  fathers,  as  ibcy  are 
afl«d,  were,  in  a  greater  or  le«s  defiiee,  disciples.     They,  h 
~  ave  often  doi>e,  blended   lliiir  philosophy  and  iheir 
ilo   line   ciinifilrx    and    liet(rru;er'iit;oii»    syatrm ;    and 
^tw  docirinea  111   Die  fnrmer  ns  I  hose  of  the  latter.      In 
iDMMMir.    <boy   intrudiired    gruss  errors    into    the   popular 
ittith.      Tbc  farts  obich  we   Itaf  e  Slated  arc  Dot   to  be  denied. 
*Th#T  arc  proird  by  Ibit  moai  salisfaciory  evidence;   aitd  ar« 
A^ed  or  ackno«  ledeed  by  writers  who  hold  the  OMSt  op|Kwile 
^■iiinna   upon    arher    luhjerla.      "  It    is    an   old   i-omplnint   of 
OMo,"  aaya  Maabciiii,    "  that  Ibe  fathtrt,  or  leacber* 
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of  Ihe  sncMiit  churcb,  were  Ion  much  inctioed  lo  the  philc 

phj'  uf  Pldlo,  and   rutlily  confouiKlcd  wrbiil  whx   Uugbl  b^'  lliil 

philoonpher  wiib  (he  ttorlrlnm  ol'  Cbri»l,  i>ur  SaritMir  i  Id  con- 

»e<|iji-ni:i;  of   uliitb,   the   religioti  of  tlK^iveii   wu  grcall^  cof 

rupicd,  aniJ  ilielrulb  iniicbi>bitciii'<;d."*    Tkb  puaagc  i*rroin 

tbe  UiMerlitliou  of  MuKbetiu,  coiicernini;  the  injur/  done  lo 

the  chiucb  hy  Itie  Uler  Plaioiiiala.     In  Ibc  a&me  (Jiaaertalioi^ 

aflcr   sislini;  aoaie  of  Ihe  obalrucl'ions  Ihrotin  io  Ibe  way^  ~ 

Chrialiaiiily,  bv  lbo»e  oftbo  laior  Plalonidi,  trfao  irere  ilael 

mira,  be  proceetia  lo  saj'  :   "  But  thcoc  cvila  irere  only  exleraa 

aod   allboiigh   Ihey  were   injiiriuu*  lo  our  moal  holy  relj^u 

aj»l  delayed  ila  progrca*,  yel  did  not  rorrupl  ila  very  nat 

Slid  diaeai(«,  if  1  muy  w  *pcak,  ila  vital*.     More  falal  diali 

P«rs  afflic(«(l  CbriHliaiiily,  afier  Ibia  philoaopliy  bad  eoU 

the  very  limit*  of  \be  aacred  city ;  and  bad  built  a  babilalk 

for  ker^elf  ii)  Ibe  ittidda  of  Iboae   lo  whom   Ihe  buaineas  of 

■Iniclion  irat  coinmilled.     There  ia  oolbing,  the   oioal  aaci 

ID  our  failbt  "hitrb  fiom   ibal   lime  ira»   Dot    profaned,  and 

nol  loie  a  great  pari  of  il*  origiiinl  and  nulural   forin."f     ■'  f 

of  Ibe  learned,"  he  adda  in  aoolbcr  plaue,  "  are  ho  umcquui 

ed  vith  eccleniaslicBl  Iiltlory,  as  lo  be  ignoranl  what  ■  gn 

number  of  errora,  and  rnoxl   pr«poflterous  opinion*,  flowed 

from  !hia  impure  fuuntain.*']^     Among  the  fal«e  doclrinea 

inlrodriccd   froui    the   FUlonic  philoaonhy,   is  lo  be  ret 

we  bclicvo,  preeniiiicn'ly  tbal  of  tbc  Trinity.     Gibbod' 

With  n  aneer,  thai    "  the  Albcnian  »«ge  [Plato]  luarvelU 

knlicipnled  one  of  the  most  furprining  dituoierieH  of  Ibc  ' 

liao  retelalion."     Il  ii  nol  here  llie  place  lo  in(|uire,  bow 

lb<  doctrines  of  Plato  htmi«lf,  reapccliiig  Ibe  divinity,  c 

cidcd  nilb  those  afterwanlu  maintained   by  bia  folloirers  ; 

Ibere   in   no   qitestion   Ibat    the  tloclrinc  of   ibe  Trinity 

favoiiri[e  doclrioc  of  the  later  Plaloiiials,  irqiially  of  ibosc  wl 

wlio  uere  not  Cbrislian*.  as  of  iboHc  who  were.     Roth  Ibc 

and  the  other  cU«a  esprctaed  ihe  doctrine  in  similar  lero 

6tplaij>ed  il  iu  a  similar  manner,  and  defended  il,  aa  far  aa  11 

nature  of  the  case  nllowed,  by  similar  argumeota ;  and 

•ppcaled   in   ita   aupporl    lo   Ihe  authority  of  Plato.      Cleroci 

"of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Trinitarian  and    Pla^ 

toaizlog  falbcra,   (he  Doiiriiihed   in  lite  Gral    part  of  Ibe   third 

century)  cndi^avoura  lo  <>how,  that  the  doctrine  naa  taught  by 

that  phitoBopber.     Among  olbcr  poaxagc*.  be  quotes  one  froio 

Ibe  TiiHKU*  of  Plato,  io  whirh  meoiioii  is  made  of  a  second 

and  Ibird  prioctple,  beside  the  '  King  of  all  Ihii^a.'     In  ilii^d| 

*  ModMJm,  De  luibala  per  reoeatiorct  Ptalodicaa  Rerkii*,  Comme»^n 
fatjo.  f  t|. 
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'<)h«rrv«!«,  b«  "run  iinilcnlani}  fiollilni;  (o li«  m^anl 
irreti  Triiiilj  ;  Itur  lliiid  ptiiitipk  hiiiig  itiK  Ituly 
tnd  lb«  itrroiid  priii<:iple  bring  itie  Son,  hv  wlium  nil 
kuq*  Here  rtcJli>tl  ucvunlmg  In  ibr  will  of  ihv  Psibcr."* 
Two  hunctreil  itmtt  kfter  Clemepi,  Augii»liii  kiln  ui  in  bii 
nnfnitiin*,  ibal  tio  found  Iha  Inie  ducirine  coiii^eniing  ihfl 
M(^  in  a  Litlin  iriin»liiiii>u  nf  sume  Platonic  wriiinga, 
itiilrnce  of  (iml  lud  ibrwtvn  in  bl^  wav.t  '"  '''■ 
iiitjr  wa*  *o  KHtitniibleil  >o  fUtoni^ni,  Ibiil  A>i^ii<- 
-.111^  uf  ibuHC  nnrient  |)hiluiio[>fier>,  vba  were  particu- 
:<:iir«il  Itjr  ihe  later  Plafotital^,  ttiy*:  "If  lbe>«  men 
>uld  tevire,  aotl  lira  over  again  Ihcir  lives  nilb  ni,  wttb  ibe 
rf  n  frw  nortlB  uiiil  ■entcnccs,  they  kouIiI  brroute 
>,  N«  very  many  PUlontiia  uf  our  own  lime  bave 
."I  H'>nn£i!  h»il  ^ooii  r<^a*on  fur  <>h«ervine:.  thai  iba 
•bntiil  iiiailc  o{  Plato  a  Cbrititiiin,  l)«rare  (lie  introduc- 
I  of  Cbti«l(Jnity.  Iinniedinlely  after  ibis  remark,  Batnage 
<r*  a  nrilrr  of  ihc  fillh  crnliirr,  who  expresses  iriih  hooett 
bit  admiralion  at  Ihe  siippoaed  fad,  ibal  Ibe  Athenian 
—  -^   iitil  bate  so  inarveltoiialj'  anlicipated  ibc  ti«m  iDjrale- 

irinei  of  reveUlii>n.i 
Me  «ill  produrr  a  (rv  pinuigfit  from  modero  Trinilarinn 
fiiUrn,  III  *bii'-T  the  near  reseniltluncc  hotirpen  ihr  Cbri«lija 
tPUiooic  Triditr.  The  »fry  learned  Ciidwoiih,  in  bia 
lurk  on  thr  InlellccTiial  S)^lctii,  has  brought  together 
fn»l  «nii()uil5  cunid  ftimiab  to  illnttrale  the  dticlrine.  Ha 
•  ■ilulea  a  Ions  and  minitle  compnrivon  between  the  form  in 
tbicb  it  «»«  held  li>  Ihe  Heathen  Ptaiuniali,  and  thai  in  wbicb 
>•«  beld  fay  lilt  Christian  fHlli'-T*.  Toward  ibe  conclution 
'  llm,  ««  Ciaii  ll'C  fulluwinft  p:i**ii|:c*  : 
'Tfaua  hare  we  |Citrn  a  true  and  full  arcoiint,  how,  arcord- 
!o  AihanMius.  ihn  ihice  divine  hrpo»la*e«,  (hough  not 
iMiottjr,  but  A'itrJ«i>uito»r  »nlr<  >re  really  but  one  (iod 
linity.  In  sll  ■iiioli  doctrine  of  his,  tbere  is  notbine  but 
^bat  •  Irihr  and  emiuine  Platonist  would  readily  sult*rribe  la.'*|l 
'^  "■  i      lie  Piigsiis,   af>er  Chri^lianiiy  did  approve  of 

Ibe  1  'tine  cuiiccrnin);  the  Lu^oa,  as   Ibal  which 

*»UWMl:  r.  Opfkp.  MIO.  Sylberf  I  p.  IHt,  rotler. 

[  I  Te>  OiMiiM'-HirwFiiniUi  aihi— (I'Miifsin  Pluioniromni  librea,  fcc.  Oap. 
r.Lcia.    U«>ll.  IIM.         --.^ 

I  I  Lift,  dr  tnrw  nli^Mo.     0|>ti.  T.  I.  e.  1<H. 

I  |lh-n-g-    " '  -  '■-"-      Ut.  Ir.cli.  ir.  (  20. 

I I  r.  OO  of  Ito  falio.     LoosleM,  UTS. 
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WM  exiclly  ajrecahle  willi  their  own  ;  »o  <1M  the  E»Reraliry  of 
the  Cliri*tt»i)  faibefs  Ixriorc  ami  allvr  "ic  Nirenc  ciiiinci',  re- 
prttfcnl  ihe  ficnuinc  Plalunic  Triitiljr  a*  reull)  Ibe  asuie  thins 
wilh  the  Chii*lian,  nr  n*  approurhtng;  fio  nr>r  l(i  it,  l1)a'  tbty 
difTereti  cliiefly  in  circuinatitRCO,  or  Ibe  nianiter  of  cxpTca* 
»i«j."« 

In  proof  of  this,  Ciidnorth  proiluces  manv  pj««atEn  ataiilnt 
to  Ihaic  which  «■  have  quoted  from  Ctcnieti)  of  AleK'nclriAi 
itnd  Attt;ii«iin.  Arbanaaiu*,  he  obitortea,  'MDiJa  Ihe  Ariaui 
to  srhot>l  lo  (he  Pbloiiii^io/f 

BjMiu^e    vrn*    mil   diiptwed     (n    alloir   such   a  ri^itemhlaiirs 
,     belireeo    Ikti   Ohmlian     and    Ptalimic    Irinii;,   a«  (hal   flliiih 
CudiEorth  rnaiolains,  and  has  wriltei)  cspr(.-a>li   in  relulalinn  uf 
Ibe  UttRr-      tt  is  not   necessary  lo  enter   into  lbi«  roiiirotrrvy. 
The  Mcnlcnce  with   ifhich   h«  coocliidrfl  bi*   )«o  rbaii(rr«^  on 
Ihe  lubject,  i*  enough  for  oar  pnrpo*''.     '*  Chri>ii:<nMy,  in  i'l 
triumph,  Ukk  often  reflerled   lianoiir  i>n  (he  PUioniota;   and  oi 
the  Cliritlinnt  took  aoine  pride  in  (iitdiiiiC  ilie  Trinity  1aiif;kl  by 
a  philosopher,  eo  ihe  Pialonrsfs  were  proud  in  their  lutu  lu  aec 
\      Ifac  ChrintiHi)*  adopt  Ibeir  piiiiriples. 
*^^^      There  hit  bwn   no  more  oolcd   defender  of  the  docldiift  id 
mMp^^     modern  tinii;*,   than  Kioliofi  Horile^.      The  following  ia  a  <]uo- 
^^  lalion  froia  hia  Inilera  to  Or.  Prteiiley  : 

"  I  am  very  sensible,  thai  Ihe  Platoniatera  of  the  aerond  cc'ii- 
(iiry  were  Ihe  orthodox  of  thai  a<;c.  I  bate  not  denied  thh. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  ciidearourcd  to  abon  Ihnt  their  Pl^ 
toni^m  brin5«  no  imputstion  iipi>n  Ihrir  orrhoituxy.  Theadr^ 
cates  of  the  Cnlholir  I'nith  in  mixlern  timea  have  hern  too  apt 
to  take  alarm  at  the  charge  of  Phitoninm.  1  rejoi<'e  aod  glory 
in  the  opprobrium.  I  not  only  coiifexit,  but  1  Riaiolain,  Ml  a 
perfect  Bprecmenl.  but  aach  a  aituilitnde,  aa  apeaka  •  common 
ortgio,  and  alTorda  an  art;unient  in  con6rniniioii  of  Ihe  Caiholic 
doctrine  [of  Ihe  Trinity]  from  ita  conforinity  to  the  miMt  bd-  - 
cieni  and  oniveraal  traditionx."( 

In  another  place  he  siys  :  "  It  rauat  be  ackrMiwfedsed,  that 
the  first  cociverls  from  Ihe  Platonic  school  took  ad(aniat;c  of 
Ihe  resemblance  between  Ihe  Evangelic  and  PIntonte  doctrine 
on  the  anbjcct  of  tbc  Godhead,  to  apply  the  principle*  of  their 
old  philo*ophr  lo  Ibe  ctplichtion  and  ronfirin.ifion  of  thr.  arti- 
cles of  Ibeir  failb.     They  defended  it  by  uigumeuli  drawn 
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ifron  FWonlc  prioriplea,  aotl  c\ea  prD(wutit]e(l  i1  in  PUloiiii: 

Vk'w  nuellt  prorlure  many  mart  aitlhiirilirs  iu  •■pfwrl  of  ilia 

cd  wbicli  we  liave  ■(nicil.      But  we  roDcrivc  il  wlioll}'  iiiin«- 

iry.     Tb«  r.iir  inf«reiii-.e  fiom  all  lh«i>cfit(-(*,  ciery  ti-atler, 

m«cci«c,  (8  uUle  lu  draw  Tur  hioi*eir.      Thv  iliKlfins  uf  lti« 

Priuiry  il  nor  a  diirlrinv  ul'  OliritI  and  liii  apomle*,  l>ui  a  lie* 

an  ul'  ibe  acliool  i>f  iba  laller  PlHlonnl»,  inirad(ic««l  into  uor 

rttxinn  tiy  ibv  rally  (athera.   wbo  nrre  arimirera  him)  iliwiple* 

Ife^  (•hiloaiiphy  U(i|i>lit  in  ihU  *<;huul>      Tlie  w^nl  of  ull  ninil* 

of   il   in   ttir  ■i'n[iiin¥i  in  abiiiiiliiitdy  corn  pirn  mil  ed   by  ibc 

•^tet  irliirli  it  iicciipfea  in  lite  urtjlinga  of  lh«  b«aihfR 

mall,  snil  iif  ihtr  I'lkiniiiising  falbera. 

But   vital   we  have   alulvd   is   not    lh«  onlj'  evidence  «liii-h 

tclaaiaaliral  bialury  aRord*  ugiinM   Ibis  docU'iic-     Tfaa  con* 

ItMitm  la  «bi4-b  we  have  jual  arrived   i*   cojiliraicd    by  olher 

ria,  1o  adoie  of  whirb  we  have  already  adrerled,  3nd  ollicri 

ihich  wv  run  now  barely  nirntion;  by  the  factti  of  il»  (fro- 

inirotturlioH  ;   of  iU  sioK  grotelh  Iu  its  yristnl  furin » 

ikt  Hrnnif   opyoMttion    KhUh  il  rwuUHlrrtd  ;  and   of   il$ 

»fdp  rtctplioH  atHoitjg  tht  grtal   badg  of  common   Vkrit- 

f|i«M.t 

We  bare  ibtii  pTen  iii  occounl  of  Ibe  remonst  «hy  v<  do 

Ml  battrva  the  docrriiiet  kuld  by  Trinilariain,  reiipeilii>i(  lb« 

lofOiNl,  and  ibo  peraun  of  Jeiii«  Cbital.     It  it  i.-tri-,  il 

to  u«,  thai  any  ponidur  errur  ia  so  ufiitatlxbic  nnd  viil> 

trery  side.     \\'f  %hnil  nol   rc<:ii|iiti]liile  whnl   we 

W>c  writirii-     \\ti  bave  endeavoured  lo  estKeaa  ourKelvea  ai 

IconeiMly  a«  podaible.  If  any  uuc  almnM  itiitik  our  af];>imenli 
if  fate  -,  btit  yei  itol  be  Tdlly  aalialied  nf  their  correclneks,  it 
ViH  be  Itui  the  Ulunir  uf  an  linur  or  tno,  to  read  ibem  uver 
apio.  The  lime  a  ill  be  well  speul|  if  it  ahould  conlril'iile 
lavard  frecin:  l>i*  belief  frooi  ;>n  caeenlial  error  ;  ni»d  giving 
kirn  rlrarvr,  jiia'rr,  anit  C(iiitri|uenlly  iiiorr  lionoitmbli'  tii-waoT 
L'bruttanily.  Il  «ri|t  be  well  apenl,  ricn  if  br  utioutd  nirrrly 
^  '-">  •■•  Ibink  iDorc  corteclly  uf  a  larn^e  porlion  of  hia  feltuir 
I  t,  III  prrceive  that  ibey  are  not  fair  objects  of  all  (Iiuhc 

twuinteei  wbirb  hate  Wen  directed  sRainil  ibcm ;  and  that 
■5  n*«  nul  adtrjited  Iheic  ujitniuiia  Ihiough  any  Kaiil  of 
itrvnec  fur  Ibe  acriplurca. 

'Uan>  It.  t  >■  |ml>JktlH<d  tn  Ilenlcy'*  Tnuti  In  eaolrovrrv'  with  Dr. 
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We  proceed  noir  lo  remark  opon  the  pust^a  addMCed  hj 
TrinilarianB  in  Rupporl  of  their  opinioM,  tad  Upon  lb«  proper 
mode  or  interpreting  theae  piiaagea.  What  we  hive  alrewly 
■aid  required  no  faniiliar  acqiiain lance  with  the  acience  u 
tbeologv,  in  order  lo  be  readily  appreheoded.  It  ia  addreaaed 
to  the  plain  koolI  lense  of  every  iiilelligenl  reader.  The  uga- 
Denls  whiGb  we  have  uied,  with  llie  exception,  perbapa,  of 
our  account  of  the  origin  of  (he  doctrine,  are  auch,  that  thoae 
who  are,  and  IboHe  vho  are  not  fanlfliar  with  theological 
atudica,  may  be  equally  compelent  lo  judge  of  their  correct- 
neas.  But  in  wlial  ire  have  lo  »ay  reapeclini;  the  interpreta- 
tion of  ilicie  paRsairea,  we  mini  occupy  aomenhat  diSercnt 
grounit,  Hn<l  ciiicr  Ihc  coiirmcM  of  critical  learning.  We  ahall 
endcnviiitr,  and  wo  liiijie  riurwillioul  Hucceia,  lo  be  aa  clear  aa 
puisibtt; ;  but  llie  mibjecl  iieceaaarily  involvea  alatementi, 
retnarkfl,  reasorHngn,  :iii<l  criliciama  of  auch  a  character,  that 
they  may  nut  be  upprclifmlud  with  perfect  ease;  nor  their 
force  and  curreclnt'sit  at  once  perceived,  by  one  altogether 
unacquainted  wiib  (bene  simlies.  Before,  however,  entering 
OD  the  main  question  respci^ling  Ibe  projter  mode  of  inter- 
preting theae  passages,  we  shall  prcmiae  two  or  three  geoeral 
remarks. 

We  have  already,  we  conceive,  furniabetl  some  direct 
answer  to  the  arguioeni  founded  upon  Iheae  passages.  We 
have  done  this,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  remark  which  we 
have  made,  that  theae  passHges  alone  afford  auSicienl  male- 
rials  for  disproving  the  main  doctrine  which  they  are  brought 
to  support,  the  doctrine  that  Chriil  ia  God.  We  lliink,  as  we 
have  said,  thai  n  iiir)!;e  propon'toi)  of  tliem  r.on'ain  language, 
whicli  cunii'it  be  used  concerning  God,  wliirb  necessarily  dis- 
tineuislies  CliriKl  frotn  Gnd,  and  which  clearly  represent!  bin 
as  an  inferior  and  dependent  being. 

We  wish  lo  recal  anoiber  remark  lo  ibe  recollcrtiun  of  onr 
readers.  Jl  is,  Ihat  the  doctrines  maintained  bv  Ttinilariaaa, 
upon  the  suppo«ilion  of  llieir  truth  must  ba\e  been  taught  in 
the  scriptures,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  it  can  be 
pretended,  lhat  tbey  are.  Let  any  one  recoiled  that  neither 
Ibe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nor  thai  concerning  the  double 
nature  of  Christ  are  any  where  dirtctlg  taughl ;  and  then  let 
him  look  over  the  passages  which  are  brought  to  prove  the 
proposition,  lhat  Christ  is  God;  let  him  consider  how  Ihey 
nre  collecled  from  one  place  and  another,  and  hon  thinly  they 
are  found  scattered  lhron;;li  liie  New  Tealsmcnl  ;  let  him  ob- 
serve tiKil  in  a  majority  of  the  books  of  Ihc  New  Tealament, 
liiere  arc  none  on  which  a  iiruilr'nt  reasoner  would  choose  lo 
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thtin  let  bin)  rRsnenilier  Iho  g«Mra)  tenor  of  lh« 

7braiii0   DLTiiilufes,   nnd    llie  umliiipuled   tiienniog  »!'  far  itie 

'  p«rt  of  ibcir  laiijtuiee  in  rclaimn  ru  iIiia  >utijccl.     Hav- 

Ibia,   wr  Ihink   he  m»,r  taiciy  saj-,   before  any  critical 

nlion  i>r  (Iw  iRcuiiini;  ol'  i)ir»i*  |iusBaf;es,  lh«l  ihtir  ntrnn- 

■a«l  hntc  tMcn  tuitUkcti ;  lb»l  ibi;  vtidGnce  aiJ<lu4:«d  np" 

•  alioKBiber  tl«f«tttive  tN  iU  general  atpixt ;  ■nd  Ibal  il  n 

>l   br  «u(^li  (Ictftctied    ptMagea  «■   ili«>e,    laken  in  u  ^rnM 

jtpoMHl   to  ibiT  i;(-arrAl    leiiur  uf  (cripliire,  ihal  a  (toclriiic  lilts 

nal  in  tineiMot)  ran  br  esl^liltsbeil.      We  iiii^bl,  il  eMio*  lo  mb, 

■«   rca**Mi>liljr   utlniifil    tu    prove,  in   oppodilion   to  (he 

tily  wilncfts  nf  thr  Iicmvoih,  that  (bnc  nr«  ihice  *>U(j«  inH>«:a<l 

t<al  nne,  b.i  building  an  u^ument  on  ibe  accosiili   wfaicfa 

I  lwv«  of  parbslU>  -        . 

AMilbcr  remark  nf  »ome  InipordnM  U,  that,  u  TrlnltartHni 
cr  mar-b  in  Dieir  arruunis  uf  Ibe  <luclrin«,  «>i  ure  lliry  n»l 

II  ■ffivrd  in  ibcir  manner  of  (trrfntlini;  ■■.  \Vlii>n  ibe  do<!> 
«■•  liral  inlcixliiccil,  il  wii«  dcl'ef.deil  a*  Bi>lii>p  Hunley 
IM,    "by   ar-iutnenta   drawn    from    Flituitic    principal. '* 

Pu  My  nnlbitic  oi  i)ir>(-,  loutv  uf  llie  favurite  arfiinirnlg  frnm 
iplnni  of  the  aiitrioiil  falbcr«,  vera  such  aa  mi  Triitilnrian  at 
I  prvacnl  day  wotilil  <-bo««c  lu  ioiiil  upon.  One  o(  Uuft, 
r  iiwUncc,  «tiirti  mm  adduced  lo  nmvc  the  Trinily,  i«  found 
f^clcaiaalra,  iv.  |-J.  "A  Ibn-cluld  rord  in  nui  noon  bru- 
Ntil  a  frw  n(  Ibe  falfaei*,  aay«  Wbilby,  rxpUin  lliia 
■rcrinK  Ibe  Hnty  Trinily.*  Anotber  |>aHBa);«  often  ad- 
I,  and  antung  olbern  by  Alltanaaluii,  at  dciUtalive  of  Ihfl 
itorraiHW  of  ibe  Aaa  fraoi  ibe  lubalani-e  o(  the  Father,  was 
M«rad  In  the  fir«l  verae  of  ihe  l.llli  Pfaliu.  Tbe  argo- 
[fonmlrd  upon  ibia,  disappeara  alloxelbor  in  our  i^oiuinoo 
at,  whirb  render*:  ,*'  h\y  briirt  i*  iniliiini;  a  pnud  matlrr." 
|llif<  oiird  in  llic  SrpliiaKiiil,  rorroi[Kitiilini;  l<>  mnlltr  in  ihe 
ttomvon  vvraitiM,  i*  l/o^o^ ;  nnd  llie  fjtheoi  trndi;i-«ioad  ibo 
pMMC'  ibua:  My  bead  ia  Ibrowiiiic  onl  a  good  Ijugos.f  A 
prnof.  Ibal  Ihn  aerand  person  iu  Ihe  Trinily  became  iiicnrnale, 
«n  fnwad  iR  Proverb*  ix.  I.  "  Wiadotn  halb  huitiled  her 
hMi*«  i"t  for  Ibe  •ecood  peraon,  or  llir  Son,  «■«  reifiitded  in 
'Nr  ibn>lu|ty  of  (he  lirneaa*  ihe  Wiadoniof  ihe  Fulhrr.  ThrM 
arc  Merely  uprtiinnii*  taken  from  amoni;  in>>nT  "f  a  •imilar 
eharsciMTt  a  nuutlxtr  mote  of  which  niuy  Ite  fnund  in  ibe  work 
<■(  Whflby  juii   refcrrad    lo    in   our  nuiea.     Kincc   ih«  ftral 

■WMiby  IHoMUUaileflrrfptnruiim  tnlerjirotailoait  irranduin  PatroMi 
OMMMlarMM,  |i|i.  lUk  Ml. 
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Ifltroilnclian  of  lb«  doclriDtt.  the  moile  of  il9  defence  hi*  betn 
cu<i'ii)<tall)'  chaiiE,iD^.  As  more  juil  uoiiont  rctperitng  ibc  cri- 
liciim  an^  inierpfciRlion  of  ifae  »<-ripliirt«  bare  *\owly  nude 
iJlvir  war.  one  pi*m$i  sHcr  anothvr  >■«>■  bcrn  ilrop|ietl  iVom 
iba  Trifiilariiiii  Kill.  Sunie,  wliirh  art)  relaiiitil  by  uii^  ex|M>ii* 
lor,  arc  fiien  ii|»  by  aiiolher.  Prufea^ur  Sluarl  fam«  ct|irf:ii>lf 
ihaiidgiieJ  tKie  or  l^o  vlncfa  bave  been  'OiumoiAy  niaont  ibose 
firki  <|0ule<l,  and  bu  oei^Uciod  lo  brtns  forward  ulfaers.  But 
tbifl  procedure  ia  Doi  peculiar  to  him.  Even  two  miiluriet 
4^i>,  Cdlviii  IhrciT  awn/,  or  depreciated  Ihe  valiic  of  maoj 
levta,  which  moat  Tiiriilarian*  irouli  ihink  hardier  lu  b« 
aps'^d'  There  arc,  we  brlirvc,  not  iiinn>'  of  ;,-iiich  iiii|mrUnce 
in  the  cdtilrnvemy,  the  urlhodw\  cxpu^iiiuii  of  which  hn*  do4 
been  given  up  liv  aunte  »iie  ur  more  a(  ihe  principal  Trinita* 
ri^n  i;titic9  atuoajt  Prolearunla.  A.imnK  (be  Calbulira,  there 
are  mjaj'  by  whotn  ir  la  j-4ilter  affirioed  Ihaa  conceded,  (hat 
the  doctrine  of  ihe  Trinilj  i*  not  lo  be  proved  Ironi  the  srrip- 
turcK,  bul  rcala  for  il*  anpport  upon  the  Irndilion  nflhr  r/iiircn. 

Bui  Ifaeac  remark*  are  rDt-rcly  preliniifwry.  We  now  pro- 
ceed lu  our  niHtn  purpone  in  Ihin  pari  nf  the  nrlitle,  which  ia 
lo  tfaow  in  what  tnaiiner  the  piifag^eii  adduced  by  Triiiiiartana 
are  lo  be  re^nrded  and  ii»der*lood,  so  far  at  ihtit  pastagts 
may  in  fact  apprar  to  fntour  thtir  doclrinta. 

Tlie  Klale  ol'  llie  ca»c  ibcn,  aa  far  na  il  regard*  the  inlerprc- 
lion  of  Iheae  p«uase9,  we  oum-eive  lo  be  thi*.  Our  iipponenla 
quote  Cfltlain  l«xl),  arid  explain  them  in  n  ineaninic  wbiirb, 
re|rardinf;  oidy  noinc  |iiirticu)ur  expreuiona  in  theae  lexla,  guei 
lo  support  Ifacir  opiniona.  We  explain  Ihc  aame  lexla  in  a 
very  diSerenl  meniiini:;  and  believe  our  acntie  (o  be  lite  true 
one.  The  worih,  conoidrreil  in  ibeaiftctrca,  will  perhaps  bear 
eitlier  ineaDiogi  'but  of  our  nppuncnla,  aa  well  aa  our  own.  M'e 
will  a(  lensl  conceHo,  fur  the  anlte  of  ar^uinenl,  llial  Ihi*  in  llie 
case*  In  wbal  manner,  ibeo,  are  we  lo  decide  which  lueaiiin;^ 
is  the  true  one  I  Hoit  arc  we  lo  determine,  vliclher  Iho  mean- 
in;;  in  wbicb  weexplnin  any  paaas^c,  or  that  Hhich  io  put  upon 
il  by  our  oppoiienU,  ia  the  scbbc  vbicb  was  iuteiidcd  by  Ibe 
writer  ? 

Ill  order  to  ansnrer  Ibeae  qiietlions,  ve  musl  enter  into  a  lillle 
explanation,  concerniitj;lhe  nature  of  language,  and  ihe  prim-iplea 
of  tla  in'crprcUlion.  The  art  of  interprets  lion  derivcit  ita 
origin  from  ihu  intrmtir.  ambiftuilt/  of  tanettage.  What 
«e  mean  lo  express  by  llii*  term,  i«  Ihc  fact,  thiit  Ji  very  targe 
proportion  of  seitlencea,  e«n«idrr«I  i'm  lhemttlre»,  tnerrljf  in 
rtepecl  lo  Ihe  irurd*  of  which  they  art  eompotrd,  are  rnpabia 
of  esprofisiu;  not  one  inciiuiug  only,  but  two  or  more  difl*erenl 
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or.  (fo  itatfl  llii«  hct  <n  oifm*  lunmi))  thai  in  yery 
Itii*  Kiitne  K^nfKiictt,  like  itic  Kamt-  fiin|;le  wonl,  mkjr 
>r  irM.1  to  ««[»re««  Tcrj-  ilitfewnt  «i;n»eH.  Nuw,  in  a  great 
■rl  of  what  »«  firid  wrillcd  c^oiirerning  lh«!  inlcrprrUtioii  of 
lflK<i*Cv<  "■x'  '■)  ■>  l*rfE«  prnportimi  ol'  \hf.  apeiiaxni  of  crill- 
(iwn  vbich  we  med  wild,  ciperiMll^  upon  Ihe  ■rrijilurf*,  ihis 
iindaenvnUl  Irulti,  lliis  (act,  *hirh  Vwi  4l  Iho  verj  lioituni  oC 
}i«  art  tif  tutcrpreiaiinti,  tint   lircn  eiiiirel}'  ovorlooketl,  nr  at 

til  mil  frjuarilrit  in  <■■  relNliiiii«  anil  i*otit<-r|»cn(-c<i.  W«  will 
Indralr  il  Itjr  •  ^iRKt?  tix^iiiiple.  Si.  John  thit*  M<fitrcR>e«  iha 
JbrialUm,  to  wbnm  he  wm  wrilin^,  in  hii  fiml  cpiiiltM,  ii.  M, 

**  Yt  haft  an  anointing  from  Iht  Holt/  Onr,  nnH  knov  all 

ir  we  consider  (bma  worth  in  Ihenmelvtrt  merely,  we  iliall  per* 

rite  haw  uncerUin  i*  ih^ir  ■i'nilicalioii,  and  Itoo  many  tlilTufent 

l'Anin;i,   tlicy   n\%y  lir   uwl    l«  expmn.     The   fir«t    clauM, 

'Ye  haT*  an  an>iiiilin;c  from  Ihe  llol^  One,'  nia^  Hi^^nify, 

I.      Tkrr>Hf;A  tlir  favunrnf  IhiA,  ge  hnet  bteomt  ChrinlittHM, 

Mitvfrt  ht  Ckritt :   anoiniin-^  heini;  ■  eerenioiiy  of  euni^e* 

Uton.  anit  Chri«lian*  brinEr  cunsiilered  M  convecraled  and 

H  apart  Troia  the  real  of  nintikiml. 

i     Or  ll  may  nteut,   Vr  hatr  hftn  tnttt/  Kanrll^fd  i«  htnri 

lift:    a  (i^tire  boffowed  fiixn  niilwanl  conoccfajion   t>eiii^ 
fl  In  ilcnAtn  inwnrd  hdlineo. 

3.  Or,   Vr  *(irr  bnn  ruditfj   teilh  mirantlmit  pamrt: 
rrated  a<  projibeta  ami  teacher*  jn  tb«  CbrUliaa  con* 

»Hy. 

4.  Or,  Yt  hutt  btm  wtU  inMtmcttd  In  Ihf  trttths  of  Chrit- 

ft  Torbrar  to  mentlnn  olher  meaRlngH,  wliirTi  Ihe  worda 
t%(  be  Hard  In  ex  pre**.     Tbcw  tr*  HufflcJenI  foroiirpur* 

The  tern,  Ifolt/  Ont,  \a  auch  a  relntion  ai  Jl  hold*  lii  Ihe 
iiher  aonla  iii  the  pmrnt  arnlcncc,  may  denote  either  God, 
'«r  Cbri*'.  or  tnw  olher  betng- 

V#  kmotr  aH  tiling*  lltrr.illv  exprrMea  fhe  mfnn'iat;,  Yt 
twM  Ili4  altrifmle  nf  tiuiuistltnfr,  l!r*l(lc  ihl«  niu-ariini:,  it 
•«f  MsniTv,  Vr  art  ftiihi  nrqnnintfit  rrilh  nil  Ihr  objtrt.t  of 
t-H,<n<WjfB;  or,  Vr  fru'ii*  frrrtj  Irnth  cnuaftlett  iwilh 
;  or,  Yt  iiorr  all  Ihe  knoveltd^t  tttetftary  to 
I J  '•"  J't'lh,  itnd  dirfft  ynur  randtif-t ;  nr  the  propoaTlina 
fiitre  •All"  ciihrr  tiniitBiinn,  far  all  Ihiii^*  U  mte  of  •bme 
t,  lh«  meanrng  of  which  it  coDliliiially  to  be  realraiiied  aifd 

•  Sm  Wetotatt^a  boIm  oa  tkl<  |iaaia|*,  and  en  I  Tlok  Iv.  T, 
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modified  hy  a  i-egard  lo  Ibe  tubjecl  present  to  Ibe  mind  of  the 
writer. 

TbiB  Blaleinent  may  sffbrd  lome  imperfect  nolion  of  the 
various  nctinen  whirb  ihcBC  wurdu  may  be  uted  (oexpreti; 
antt  of  the  uncertainly  wfaicb  muiit  exiMl  about  their  meaoiBg, 
wben  they  are  regnrded  without  reference  to  thoHe  coniider^ 
lions  by  which  their  meaning  ought  lo  be  determined.  We 
■ay,  imperfect,  becauve  «e  have  really  kept  one  very  ioipof* 
tuil  coniideralion  in  mind,  thai  ibey  were  written  by  an  apoi- 
tle  to  a  Christian  community.  Pulling  this  out  of  view,  it 
woHJd  not  be  easy  lo  fix  the  limit  of  their  pDniible  meaninga. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  we  have  adduced  this  paisage 
merely  by  way  of  illuntratioii ;  and  that  if  it  were  necessary 
an  indefinite  number  of  similar  examples  might  be  quoted. 

We  will  mention,  and  we  can  barely  mention,  some  of  Ibe 
principal  caiiaea  of  the  intrinsic  ambiguity  of  language.     I,  At- 
most  every  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses ;  and  some  words 
in  a  great  voriely.     Now  as  you  assign  one  or  another  of  thear 
senses  to  different  words  in  a  sentence,  you  change  the  nean— 
iog  of  Ihe  wlmle  sentence.     If  they  are  important  words,  and 
the  different   senses   which   you   assign  vary   much  from  each- 
other,  you  change  its  meaning  CHsenlially.     II.    But   beside 
their  common  liignifirafions,  words   may  be  used  in  an  unde- 
fined number  of  fi(;iirative  sen^en.      A  large  proportion  of  sen- 
tences  may,    therefore,   be    understood   eilher   (igurittively   or 
literally.     C'nneidercd  in  theinselvcn,  tbey  present  no  intrinsic 
cbaracler  thai  tuay  cDnttle   ua   to  delennine  whether   they  are 
literal  ur  figuratiie.     They  mny  often  be  iindLTStood  in  more 
than  one  literal,  and  in  more  iIkui  unc  fi|;;urative  sense;  and  a 
choice   \i   then   lo  be  made   among   all    Ibet^e  different   seoaes. 
III.  A  very  large  proporiiun  of  aentcnccs  which  are  not  what 
rheloricians    call    Gguralive,    are    yet  not    to   be    understood 
slriclly,  not  to  Ihe  letter,  but  with  Home  lin>ilation,  and  often 
with  a   limttalion    which   contracts   exceedingly    their    literal 
meaning;   with  some  excepfiun,  ur  Rome  modificalion  of  one 
sort  or  another,  which  does  nol   appear  in  the  words  of  tbe 
sentence.     "  I  du  not,"  says  Mr.  Butte,  addressing  the  friend 
lo  whom  be  is  wrilinf!;i  in  his  KeHeclions  on  Ibe  French  3evi> 
Inlion,    "I  di>  nol  conceive  yoti   lo  be  of  that  sophistical,  cap- 
tious spirit,  or  of  thai  uocandid  dullnexs,  an  lo  rpf|nire  for  every 
general  observalioii  or  seniimeni,  an  expiicil  detail  of  (be  cor- 
rectives and  exceptions,  which  reason  will   presume  to  be  in- 
eluded  in  all  ihe  ticneral  propoaiiiona  which  come  from  a  rea- 
sonable man."     Senlenrea  which  are  general  or  universal  in 
their  terms,  are  often  to  be  regarded  in  relation  to  (be  subject 
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bonl  vbtch  ihej  are  eoiployeiJ,  or  rlic  perBoiis  lo  «)ioin  thtj 
cte  aiJilres»eil ;  aad  Ibetr  niesiiin^  in  oflvn  lo  be  gr^iitlj 
liinil(<tf  by  »  rejiard  lo  one  or  aiiuiiier  o(  Ihcov  cunBitleralioDR. 
IV.  In  eloquence,  in  poeirj,  in  popiilai  wiilliigor  every  aorl, 
mnil  nor  Icaal  in  ibe  sctiplorCB,  a  grcal  part  of  ihe  language 
u»cil  )■  ttiG  lauguigp  of  nnorigii  or  feeling.  The  alricl  ftD<l 
lilcrsl  meaiiing  of  Ifati  language  in,  nf  course,  ■  mcamng  wliicb 
Ibc  vnrd*  mty  be  uved  inexprCM;  but  IbiN  i*  rareljr  ibeir 
lni«  meaning.  Tbe  laoguage  uf  fettling  i«  very  tliflferenl  from 
ibat  nf  |)liiI(i«opbtual  accuracy.  The  mind,  when  strongly 
c^iciicdt  (Iciiphls  ill  itencral  unlioiilcH  propoaiiions,  in  byper- 
bol«*,  ill  bulil  fignrca  of  every  sort,  in  forcible  stulcmcnls 
■ddretscd  indirectly  to  Ibc  understanding  ibrough  tbc  medium 
of  Ibe  isMgiitilton,  and  in  Ibe  csprctiiKin  of  those  Icmpoiarjr 
faltr  "  '•  :F-nla  wbicb  are  Ibe  natural  rcRull,  xiid  contetjuenlly 
am  utt  oaiiirnl  expies»ion«,  of  strong  emotion.     If  an/ 

oac  ku{'jiii>t:i  that  Innsuage  of  tbix  »i>rl  in  to  be  iinderslood  lo 
Ibe  teller,  be  will  fail  into  gross  mistakes.  DiQ'eient  senses 
■a  whicli  it  RiLiy  be  understood  often  present  ibcmsclvett 
aad  It  i*  lametiuiee  not  easy  to  delcrniinc  which  to  adopt. 

Tbesc  are  $omt  of  Ihe  principal  causes  froiu  nhicb  the 
wirwsic  mbiguily  of  lunguage  proceeds ;  or,  a*  ne  may  say 
in  other  lerais,  these  are  some  of  the  principal  modes  in  nbkb 
Ibti  omtiiiEiiiiy  nianifeslH  ilit«lf.  But  ii  full  analysis  of  tbe  sub- 
'cc>,  accompanied  by  ptnper  cxaniptes,  voutd  till  more  pages 
.  Ihsn  lhn«e  of  rbe  present  panipltlet.  From  what  we  bave 
oJroAdy  aaid,  the  truth  of  the  fact  Vfhich  nr  are  maiDtaiiiiug, 
vill,  we  Ibiok,  appear,  at  least  sufficiently  for  our  present,  pur- 

(NNT. 

It  ts,  then,  lo  tbe  inlriniic  ambiguity  of  Inngtiagc,  that  Ibc 
art  nf  utlerprntaiiun  owes  it*  origin.  If  words  and  sentence* 
titra  capable  of  exp(e»*ing  btit  a  single  meaoiog,  no  art  would 
be  rvi]iiiied  iti  llieir  inlerpretalioD.  It  would  be,  as  a  late 
writer,*  ilioruughly  igboraot  of  tbe  subject,  suppojes,  a  work 
l«  be  parlbfined  merely  with  Ibc  assistance  of  a  lexicon  and 
grwoimar.  Tbe  object  of  Ihe  art  of  interpret  a  I  inn  is  In  enable 
Id  loUe  Ihe  tUfficultive  presented  by  tbe  inlriniic  anibiKuily 
gfi.  Il  first  leacbei  ui  to  perceive  the  dineteni  mean. 
ich  any  sentence  may  be  iitcd  to  espresi,  as  ibe  ditfe- 
ftml  wntds  i]f  wbicb  il  is  conipoaed  are  taken  rri{>eclivrly  in 
«M  Mose  or  another!  as  it  ia  uodemlood  literally,  or  figura< 
tirely  )  alricily  aad  lo  Ibc  letter,  or  popularly  and  in  a  modili- 


*  Dr.  ThwBH  Chatoicn. 

<  af  LVistUnliy. 


See  Uie  eenctniten  of  lit*  work  on  lbs  IC*I- 
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eil  scMe  ;  m  Ihe  lunciiage  of  emotion,  or  at  a  calm  and  unim- 
|)d^!iione(l  t'HprniiHioii  of  lhnii;!hla  and  lenlimenli ;  and  it  ibeu  -m 
tearhfi  u*,  Hliii-lt  ih  its  iiltinixle  piirpoiie,  lo ^iatifie;ui>ih  imong  ^ 
poBsiblt  meanings,  tlie  urjuat  iiiGamiig  of  Ihe  sentence,  or  ibat  J 
iiieMfiirii;  which,  in  llie  [lartirular  cue  vc  ire  conaidering,  wu  ^ 
iniendeil  l>j'  rlie  milhor.  And  in  what  manner  does  it  enable  ^ 
UH  to  du  tbin?  Ileie  again  a  lull  and  particular  answer  to  thil  a 
qiiealion  is  not  fa  be  comjirized  in  the  roinpsBs  of  a  few~™ 
pHt^rs.  Tlie  (lenera!  answir  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  do  Ihil^ 
btf  dirrcliitg  uur  attentioii  (o  all  tkoKe  considerations  whick^ 
man  '*""^"'  ''  probable,  thai  one  mtaning  viat  inlendtd  bj^- 
tke  wrUer  rather  than  auuthn: 

3<inie  uf  llieae  cuuttiilt^ialiaiis  are,  Ihe  character  of  Ihe  writer^ 
his  liabilH  of  thinking   and    feeling,    his  common   alj'le  of   e\- 

iireH^iiin,  Ilia  settled  o|)iniuns  and  belief,  Ihe  extent  of  hni 
:noirledgc,  the  general  stale  of  things  in  which  he  lived,  the 
parlictilar  local  and  lediporar^'  circumstances  present  to  hh 
mind  while  writing,  tbe  diaracler  and  condition  of  Ibosa  for 
whom  lie  wrote,  the  opinions  of  others  to  which  he  had  refe- 
rence, Ihe  connexion  of  the  sentence,  or  the  train  of  thought 
hy  which  it  is  preceded  and  followed,  and,  finnlljr,  the  mRonei 
in  which  he  was  underxtood  by  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  t 
consideiattiiii,  Iha  importance  of  which  varies  with  circum- 
slances.  The  considerations  to  he  attended  to  by  an  inle^ 
iireter,  are  here  rednced  lo  their  elements.  We  cannot  dwell 
long  enough  upon  Ihe  auljjecl,  to  point  o»t  any  of  tbe  diSereat 
forms  :ind  combinations  in  which  they  may  appear.  But  where 
the  words  which  compose  a  sentence  are  such,  thai  the  aeo- 
ttnrc  may  l>e  u^cd  lo  express  inure  than  one  meaning,  ila  true 
meaning  in  to  be  determined  ^oi.kly  by  a  reference  lo  bxtbik- 
1*10  ConsiDERATiONH,  Riich  aM  wc  havB  staled.  In  Ihe  caH 
<iiippi)sed  (a  case  of  vciy  frerjitunl  occnrrence)  all  that  we  can 
learn  froii)  tbe  mere  words  of  (he  sentence,  ia  Ihe  different 
niRnniiigsi  which  llie  sentence  iis  cHpnhte  of  expressing.  It  is 
(ibvioiis  that  the  words,  considered  in  themselves,  can  afford 
no  assititance  in  determining  which  of  Ihcse  different  meaning! 
was  that  htltndrd  btf  the  author.  This  problem  is  to  be  aolv- 
ed  siilely  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  founded  upon  such  con- 
siderations as  we  have  slated.* 

*  L'pon  the  subject  of  tlio  interpret  a  lion  of  Iingiiisc,  with  parllcnlar 
rererenre  lo  the  crltJcKm  of  ttic  irripturei.  llio  uitliar  of  tlie  preaeot 
pamphlpt  linpes,  at  sorae  Hidirc  time,  to  explaia  tlis  facts  and  principles 
here  stated  imicli  more  full/.  Thn  beil  treatiie  OD  tlie  iiiUect,  with 
wLicli  be  U  acquainted,  is  caatained  in  the  tir^t  rnluine  of  Le  Clerc's 
Ars  CriticB.    It  Is  oaly  odo  of  Le  Clare's  titles  to  praiie,  that  be  was  a 
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W*  vill  illastratf  (his  accoopl  o(  lb«  iwinciplei  of  ml«rpfs- 
hteligri  br  bii  rxampl*  of  ilieir  a}ipltraliuji. 
Of  MiLTott,  Dr-  JolKiaon  iiny»,  ihal 

"Ht  had   canxidtnd   creation   in   iU  tckolt  txttal,  miJ  llU 
rnp(iu4ii  ore  lbt:i«(atc  Ivaftied." 
"  Bur  he  couitt  iMl  be  ntwayc  in  olher  worlds,  he  mu*!  iomi!- 

redirn  lo  * vib,  ami  talk  of  tilings  viitbk  nod  Icnowa." 
AtUltMH)  (ella  ua,  Ihal  "  be  knew  all  the  arlii  of  ulTeclinK  lb* 
ibd." 
B«Btler>  in  ilw  (treface  lo  bi>  edilion  of  ihe  ParaJifle  l.o«l, 
alia  of  hiiti  Ihiii: 

'  He  roulil  espaliate  at  large  (hrou{;b  Iho  eonipaa*  of  llie 
nbolc  onirL-iK ;  and  Ikruugti  nil  Uea^cu  beyond  ii,  could  aiir* 
vev  all  (wrtoda  of  linia  from  bafore  ibe  crcatioir  lo  ihe  conautii> 
iliooofall  iliinga." 

"Milion'k  slrooiK  piniuci  oow  nol  Heaven  can  boom), "  arc 
be  viird*  i>(  i'upfl. 
'fr   pntirii,    aavs    Gra;-,    the  Jtaming    bounda   of   »pact 

time,  mid  anir  Iht  tioing  Ihrant  o/Ood. 
la  the  a|c  aobteijueni  lo  liia  o«n,    "  be  roolinned,"  anya 
"  lo  aland  alooa,  an  inaulaled  form  of  unrivalled  graai- 


iniDrfnl  toA  acute  pblfelo^iil.     Our  Itna*l(J|ia  ol  llio  art  of 
■luni.  ronddurad  in  ntitrrt  lo  111  teoenl  prluclplca,  hu  be*-ii 
IfaoTMl  liarr  tht  line  whin  htt  wrol*. 

10  liw  pbiknopli^  tt(  (Im!  ari.  tbt  Criinaii  cxpMllon,  whom 
MuMt  iBDOlioH  arar  Ibe  ooiicliwioii  iif  liif  innpiilitl, liave iloM 
'  wiiliinf  wlifa  xlitrb  wt  are  u^iuiaicd.  Soair  of  ihen  arc  uo- 
tly  >ef7  rood  rcrhalrrilk*,  and  welt  arqnaialci)  viib  manjof  tlic 
rr  Innrtie*  eT  leaniinK  oprvmr*  In  eipWalas  (lin  irhplaret.  But 
Milan  of  tfea  New  rcKaiiH'iil.  wo  Mllatale  tbe  worth  of  the 
HanlMlaiii  af  Gariniay,— Ibal  ela>i  of  whjfli  Profocwr  8luart  per- 
■ilarit  T|ierti  ai  h*iin  inni  h  trt*,  I&mi  what  iliai  gcalhiniasUditpMed 
laanrlbe  to  Uwm.  BecMe  Ihit  we  itu  not  tliiiit  rtrf  bijclilr  nf  lh«lr 
p^fmmi  wad  good  aeoae:  tke^  ar«  etitirvlj'  ilrrprlivc  in  the  meitt  e^tptitiil 
fartMBhr  ■eeewarr  lDi|iialUy  tbrn  fiir  Iku  work.  I'poo  ibo  prlncipleaef 
MUfprwi«UM  wlitc)!  we  lia*«  laid  down,  it  !■  mpfiarrul  iliJit  la  ordar  to 
*tfla la  Um  N*w  THtaintut  rotrrcllj.  U  li  iut<iiiir^  la  hatt  /ml  iivliaiu  ^ 
Ikt  M^Kk/uo/  aaJ  inaral  thatiuur  iff  "Mr  fivviJiut  oiul  Ai'i  apntltn,  anJ  i<f 
<k*  rlrMMuSMiri  u.'Wr  wilirA  Hfy  ipntf  nf  lurolr.      fllil   tlM-  1lirol»£laiH  Ii> 

*fc^«w  Ptfcr,  aolrrlalo  epintaio*  eo  lliaM  nli)a«lt  whidi  a|>|««r  to  ai 
»>ir*i*  laearrvct.  la  ronwiqueiice.  ihc  (cMinl  Mjlr  oi  iui<T|>r*UiKiB 
•fekk  Km  Wro  adnjilfil  tif  hioic  licinifla  rritir<,  ■>  l'Atilii>  Itir  ii>«lnore. 
■iW  laut  10  tJie  bit  drjtee  PttriVBttiit  aad  alitiiril  far  mtiir  p»rllru> 
Iwaapoitlluw.  w*  mlehi  in  rala  MMik  fnr  a  |>«ratkl  liorr  llir  iMnn  of  ih« 
^  "  KBI  «al««  *e  wpiw  lo  nake  an  firvfilion  m  Ut»iir  ulnlisl  tiia,*  Im 
I  la  UM<oauBD0(art«>«r  loniB  ottbwlciii  iltiiopi.  liiiteod  iWrvtMOM 
■•  Bt  •  lllllv  lMni»*lateocT  in  rroTvoor  Miiirl*(  (vklirjilliii  Ibwa  mm 
m  tmmn  Ihn  naat  aiBilrahl«i  «l'c/llk*,  aii>l  at  IIir  •aniii  lliop  proiliM-iiii 
aeft  ulr«Mifl«ar7  ipoclaHa*  ai  beilMiirf  the  mult  nl  Ihetr  labonn. 
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qOMfion  would  be  very  irrational,  if  tinderatooi}  lllerally 

|lbou(  referGiire  to  Ibc   (lo<:frine  ol'   Iranaubalaii'iiitioo  ;    and 

Ingrlber  attsiitil,  rf  siip|i(>4<r<l   10  '\tnp\y  lh«  truih  ol   ihin  doc* 

It  ■■  u[Min  ilie  name  |irinci[tle,  ibai  we  inlcrprel  a  vcrj 

g«  proportion  or  all  ilie  liguralive  laii£uage  vliich  we  meet 

th.     We  al  once  reject  tbe  liientl  nieaniii);  of  ilir  woida,  and 

Acralanil  ibetit  «a  figurative,  becaute  if  we  did  iioi  do  iliis, 

ey  would  courey  aoue  oteiniiis  wliiih  cuatrudkli  coniown 

;  and  it  would  b«  iDcoiisintcnl    wiib  our  notioitt  of  the 

ar&rler  of  Ttiv  nrilui,  to  luiipoxc  him  to  itilriul  tuirti  a  rar-in- 

Bui  tbi*  priucijilc,  which  i«  adopted  uncooDCiuuslv  in  tbe 

IsrpreiMiion  of  all  other  writing*,   has  been  gro«*l>    diiire- 

inied  aod  contemned  m  the  interpret  a  two  of  acripiiiie.     If 

be  abbulH  interpret   ati^  other  wiitin;^  ^ex<'ept   ilione  in  ibe 

act    artenres)   io    Iho  name   manner   in  which   the  Hrrlpturei 

re  been  eXplalDed,  be  Q)i];hl  find  an  man}*  iiliturditwa  in  (be 

r,  aa  itHTre  are  pretended  mvitcriei  in  the  latter. 
Upon  the  principle  joal  alatcd,  we  amy  reject  ilic  ItferaJ 
aing  of  a  pa*»ge,  even  where  we  tannol  prooonnre  with 
Jence,  what  ta  It*  true  raeaniog.  The  words  uf  our  8b- 
■  jaat  quoted,  are  an  example  in  poiol.  One  may  lie  fully 
jaatiSed  b  rejerdoK  <>ii-ir  literal  meaning,  wbu  i^  wholly  iiuubte 
to  d«tvrmine  their  true  mcania«.  To  do  ihii  i«  certainly  no 
nay  nailer.  Similar  tliRicnllic*,  (bat  ii,  pamiagei  about  the 
triM  in«t*iiiiig  of  which  we  can  feel  no  confidence,  Iboiieh  wa 
■kV  confidenlly  reject  tume  parlicniar  meaning  which  tbe 
word*  will  bear,  are  to  be  (onnd  m  all  other  unrienl  writings  as 
well  a*  the  acrtpturL-*. 

If  Ihe  (act%  and  principles  retpectiD^  inlerprelaljon  which 
W<  bare  alaled  are  correct,  any  one  who  will  examine  nhni  hai 
be*n  written  roncernttiic  ihia  bubjocl,  may  perceive  huw  Ijitle 
il  baa  b«e»  under^louil  by  a  Ur::e  prnporiion  of  Ihoae  who 
ba*o  nnderlaken  to  lay  down  inle*  of  exposition,  and  how 
nuiih  it  haa  lieon  Invulved  in  obarurily  and  error.  There  are 
■any  writera,  who  appear  neither  to  have  hud  any  dinlinct 
coareplion  nf  'he  truth,  thai  senleurci  are  coiilmmlly  occur- 
ring,  which  tnmy  »cverally  eNprchs  \i-ry  difli-iciit  aeuxea.  nthtH 
»t  tiiltni  onli/  to  Ikr  worifs  of  which  tiivy  are  eomiH>»rd  ; 
■or,  of  cun«<;i)uence,  any  Jital  neliont  of  the  muuner  in  which 
mraninjc  of  auch  lenlenceii  i«  to  lie  determined.  Yet,  il 
I  Io  aucb  aenlencea  that  rho  art  of  interpretation  ia  pirlicutarly 
ittcable;  and  id  main  pnrpoae  i«,  to  teach  na  in  what  matt- 
tbelr  amb'Koity  mar  bo  reaolved. 
With  T9ptT<i  In  the  pasaa^cH  adiliii!ed  in  nupporl  of  the  doc* 
Iriee  of  llw  Triaily-,   they  have  been  inletprrted,  we  i-oncciire. 
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■poo  NO  gtDeril  principle!,  or  u)>iui  none  whir.b  can  bo  it  alj 
ilcrcndcd.     Bui  ln<:  »imt  i%  (rue  oTlheiie,  aa  of  oilier  pasKsgei 
ijt    (cripture.     Mmiy    tenden    have    been    taugbl    I'rum   iliek 
childhood  to  a«>ociale  a  certain  meaning  vilb  certain  wordg 
and   lexu  In  Ihe  Bible.     Tliik  ueaniat;*  horroved  from  iJie 
schools  of  technical  Ibeolofu,  m»y  be  allogelhcr  crroueoua,  but 
it  is  that  which  inKuedialely  pre^col*  it«ctf  lo   their  minds. 
Tb«/  can  hariily  avoid  roiiaideriog  Ihoie  t!X|>otilionB  of  pari* 
Cular   piiutca   with   which    Ibey  ue  no   rmuiluir,   as   the  onlj 
ones  which  would  occur  lo  an  unprejudiced  reader.     H«  «b< 
would  break  those  n*»ocialK>n«  which  they  have  between  cer 
loin  word*  and  a  certain  meanii^,  and  svbsliiule  lb«  true  aenn 
ii»tead  of  that  lo  which  they  have  been  acciitlofDedi  appear 
lo  Ihcm  to  he  doinj;  violeuce  lo  Ibe  language  of  acriplurc 
Vie  mskc  these  rcuiarki,  merely  for  the  ukc  o(  »bowing,  tha 
lbs  strong  impTMtion,   which   aorue   may  feel  respecting  lb 
aeaning  of  diflereni  pasaageH,  being  Ibe  re»ull  merely  of  ed| 
ealioD  and  habit,  and  not  foonded  upon  any  cortecl  principle 
of  judgment,  it  uf  no  sort  of  weight  in  Ihe  present  coolroveraj 
We  may  now,  Iheoi  proceed   lo  answer  Ihe  Cjuealion  foi 
nierly  proposed.    Cerlaiii  paasajjea  arc  adduced  by  Trinilariani 
and  cxplnincd   in  one  sense  *,    we  explain  ihc  sanic  paasagca  i 
B  diSereiit  Kciisr.     Tbc  qiK^slioii  is,  in  wbal  manner  it  abtU  | 
decided  which  explanation  is  true,  or  which  it  looal  probaUf 
Now,   upon  the  auppusiiioa    thai   Ihc  word*  will   bear  citb 
meaning,  lhi>  it  a  4]Uc*lion,  vhich.  aa  we  ba\e  shown,  it  lo  I 
deleruiiocd  aololy  by  oxirintic  coiitidcraliono;  and  all  ibd 
<:<M)itileralioii*,  whit:b  we  bato  iirced  in   Ibe  fortuer  pari  of  l| 
arlicle,  IttAi  dirti:ily  upon  Ihu  piiint  at  isaac.     Uur  p'np^ 
bai  been  tii  prnve,  thai   ibe  docliiiir*  o(  Trinilariaiis  were  II 
iBUgbt   hy  Christ  and   bi«  epoalles.      hi  so  far  as  we  have  rf 
tiered   ibis  prub«blc,  we  bate  rcudeied   it    probable,  ibal  ill 
were  nol   t;itigbl  by  ihciii  in   any  pailtcular  paasugc.      AIM 
considerationi  whlrh  mc  have  brought  furirard,  are  audi 
apply  directly  lo  the  interprclalion  of  every    paBsafce  wht 
may  be  adduced.     Uut  lhe»e  conMilcraiiuna  aie  in  our  aiiu 
of  no  much  weiitlil,  as  lo  render  il  uerluln,  ihni  the  Tiinilnr 
cxpuiiiion  of  every  genuine  paaan^e  uf  tji*  N<^«  Tesioiuent 
false.     Their  force  can   be  avoided  only  in  one  way,  nol 
proving,    poailively,    thai    the  nurds   will   bear  a  Trinilar 
meaning— for  we  hare,  all  along,  for  thr.  sake  of  argument,  g( 
upon  Ibis  •iiippusilion — hul   by  piuving,   negatively,   thai  il 
impossible  Uiey  slxiiibl   have  been  u-ed  in  any  other  tbai 
Trinilarian   intaning  ; — llial  the  word*  will  benr  bul  one  mi; 
and  Ibal  tbia  is  Ibe  only  tense,  wliicil.^^jr  c.ouid 
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iataodcd  to  exprcM.  The  lalter  proposilion,  mlien  Ihtiitlaled 
in  «ipma  Irtidi,  tw>  line,  ire  rhink,  Hcqiitmiled  itidi  rriticf*in, 
wHt  DRilerlalic  lo  maiiiiuiii  in  re«|>rci  ro  llieae  piiaM|;«ii  in 
groDnt,  or  in  rettpcci  to  attj-  piirricular  [MHftii);e.  If  it  xlnxild 
be  idvsMcd,  ii  may  cMily  br  ibown  lo  be  wboltjr  unteiiBMe. 
B«<  if  lhi«  be  Iruv,  miil  if  there  he  not  nome  grot*  error  in  unr 
firvtBtltn^  ra«oain^,  tlien  the  conlrover«j>,  with  rpgiir<l  lo  (be 
Trinitaran  eX|M»ittoii  of  Ibeae  [>«ii>aget,  ii  alreixiy  ileri<ted. 
Wti«lcver  mty  be  Iheir  (rue  sense,  the  Trinilarian  exi)oillion 
nu«t  be  (Ate. 

It  rtiiro  nol  Inilenil  Mtoir  Troin  lh>«,  Mini  the  pDrlicotar  mean- 

tag.  whtcb  we,  or  any  Unif^rtaii  CXpiHiIor  may  ntnien  lo  h  pas- 

Mfo,  ia  iu  trne  meaning.     BiH-auie  one  luenninf;  ihAl  has  been 

■aaigfwrl  ia  cerUinly   faUe,  we  rannol  ronchide  tbnt  another, 

whirl)   ibo  wordi  will  bear,  must   be  that   whtrb   'be  aitlhor 

iahMileil.      Whrltier   il  he,  or  be  not,   ia   lo  be  deterniinciJ  by 

lb»  Keseral  conniJerafiont  juat  adverted  to,  logrlhcr  willi  ^Hch 

Btbrr    parliculnr    cocEiderntiona,    aa    niny    apccially   upply    (o 

Hm   Daaaa^c  before  ni.     With  regard   lo  aome  one  ur   more 

at  IMWB    paaaagea,  a    nlodenl    of  the    acriptnrea    may,    per- 

ha|M.  hraiUle  between  different  ITnilnriaB  expoailionw,  witlmnt 

^rceivia^  any  Mifficient   renions   Iu  deciite   liiit  rboice.      The 

t  ■  —  aaine  wilh  regard   ti>  many  olbcr   passiiK**  of  nrrip- 

1^1  \aiaitiinp;  whiih   wc  may  diitrDtrr  dilfcivnl   probable 

■■aaifi,   bill  cannul  coiilidenllr  dektnitnc  ihe  true  oiratiin|;. 

B«l  bowtver  miii!b   he  may  be  perpli-xed  in  dclerminiii;  (he 

tme  aenac  of  m  paBM;;e,  ihit  will  ur  titi  rruaon  for  adopting  one 

•Uch  utay  be  pnivrd  not   lo  b«  tlm  (rue  aenne.     lie  would 

Tttmm  Vtry  ill,  nbo,  bor4a«e  be  could  nol  anlikly  hitnavlf  a*  to 

wkol  Will   ntmnr   by  oiir  Srivimir,  iflii^ii   be  xpokv  of  eating  Ilia 

flwah  and  drinUiriK  bi«  liliiod,  iibuotd   ndnpl  on  Ihal  accoitnl  the 

Boiwaji   Cailiiilir  pxpuoiiion  of  hia  word*.     If  Ibfre  be  any 

'•»'■  adduced  by  TrlnitarinRS,  conceinioK  |he  Iruc  mraninji;  of 

:-  lh«  aludcni  uf  thei^onlrotnray  cinnblain  noiial|*fncliob, 

: -collect  ibul  Ibe^r  are  nol  Ihe  only  difiicnli  p.iKinRea 

re;   ibal  one  mm  I   bare  *lndied   wilb  very  liille,  or 

I,  who  dura  uol  feraznif  many  of  a  limilar 

III  we  limit    not    give  up  ichal  we  knon,  bo- 

.«  it  aumelhinc  which  we  do  twi   know  ;  nr  tariilii-r 
„  .  ■«»iieii  tvnor  uf  all  Ihc  rc*t  uf  arripluro  lo  Ihe  |K>»ai-. 

We  o."  1  tome  lexla  whieb  appear  lo  ronlradict  H,         ^_ 

Bvt  lo  ail  'hia  rcaaofliag,  we  have  p>ine  ii[M>n  n  vciy  liherid 
•aypoellion,  when  we  bare  cooccdrd  ^uncrnlly  thai  ibc  pa«. 
MH  tddoced  by  Trinltarism  will  tiKtii  u  Tfimuiian  acnse. 
W  Biay  of  ibcatt  patikgH,  m  we  bote  foruicrli  nh^wn,  ibii 
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vnpposition  is  not  tnie.  They  cunlnin  ilccliirRlioin 
pre»ioti*i  on  which  no  i»eaiiiii|C  c»a  be  pui,  which  in  not  allo- 
ge'her  incontii'lenl,  ati  il  teemt  lo  u#,  nilb  the  doctrines  rti«j 
are  brouiihl  (u  etIabliiJt,  Boine  of  (he  p^ttagci  U»l  irl'crretl  lo. 
da,  inde«(t.  at  (l»e  •40>e  lime,  contain  oihrr  exprenHions,  whicb, 
coMHiilcrctl  nliHic,  ntlniit  ■  sense  favoiirnble  lo  the  Ttinilafian 
(lotlrinc  Ihal  Cbrisl  is  G(xt ;  nin)  tliere  xre  n  (ew  (exiN  which 
wilt  tM!ar  iijch  »  mcminr  lhr»iighuul.  W'c  rtball  imi  umlcrtalt* 
lOj^ve  a  zmernl  rKptundtion  ol'  iht^ui,  fur  ihey  have  alreail^  been 
ori«ii  expl.iiiieiJ,  ami  ihr  linilariaii  expotilioo*  may  be  touoii  ia 
books  mifDi-ieiirly  trommon.  But  ire  ehall  endeavour  lo  atTurd 
some  aaaislaiici:  lu  oiir  roatlers,  who  are  nol  raniilmr  vilb  the 
Controrersy,  by  slalitit;  several  heads  or  cla»je*.  to  vhich  we 
think  Ihc  proofs  ftutu  icriplnrc,  wliicit  hate  liten  principally 
Br^tl  hy  TrinflariaiiB  in  modern  limes,  may  be  rel'erred  ;  bdiI 
■itder  each  hcnd,  «hall  retiiark  npoii  ore  or  tiio  lexltt  iibiob 
bave  been  moat  iiioisled  upon,  or  which  tuny  teem  lo  preaenl 
most  ditCciiily.  ^^J 

r  I.  To  the  firiil  class,  ve  may  refer  inhryolateJ  or  corrH|i^H 
td  paMOgea.  Such  as  Acts  sx-  'J){,  where  in  ihe  comiiioi^ni 
venion  we  lind  ihrse  word*  :  "  lo  fcc<l  Ihc  chiircli  ok  Ooi>, 
which  htt  halli  pnrcha««d  with  lii*  own  blood."  liiolvad  of 
"  the  rhiirch  uC  (Jod,"  the  Irue  ri^iiditi^  in  "  the  church  of  ih; 
Lord.'*  T  Tim.  iii.  10.  "tiod  wan  niunireat  to  the  fle*b 
where  insieHd  of  0tK  (Ood,)  Ihe  fruu  reading  !:>  either 
(which,)  or  •■  (who,  or  tie  who.)  Aod  (he  iHtuoits  tell  ol'  Ibe 
thret  heasenti/  n-ilHesies,  I  John  v.  7.  Tbii>  text  wa»  fartnerly 
con»idcrrd  n*  Ilic  »lri>ng  hold  of  ihc  Trinilnriun  syslem.  Tbie 
vulne  sllnched  (o  it,  a*  a  proof  pamta;^!:,  it>ay  be  cstirn»lrd  from 
Ihe  obsliniicy  irilh  wliich  it  iiwt  lon^  reiuineil,  ao  thai  il  evea 
now  keepi  its  place  in  Ihe  ediliun*  of  the  common  reraioji; 
frooi  Ihe  linKerinc  glances  which  are  siUI  cast  toward  il  by 
■uch  writer*  an  Middlelon;*  from  the  perlinHcily  with  which 
llie  more  iannranl  cUs<«  of  conlrovcrnialiits  contjiiiie  lo  qnote 
il ;  nnd  from  Oir  ill  will  which  )■  manifcvlrd  toward  Gricsbarbt 
op  acr.ount  of  hrs  having  freed  ihe  text  of  hii  Nrw  Tcatamcn 
front  thti  iiiler[M>tali(int  and  the  olher  coirnprtona  which  W 
have  menlioticd. 

-    II,     Pamia^ea   relating  to  Christ   irliuh  have  bttn  mi 
IramtlaUd.     To  Ihn  clan*  twloofie  Phil.  ii.  ^.  iieq<|.     Here  liic 
t-'omnion  vr:«ion  tnukr.g   the    npo9<Ie   stty   of    Chrrst,    Dial    he 
"  (houglil  it   nol   rohbcrr  to  be  cijiial  with  God."     This  hai 

*  Tbe  antbor  of  the  Uoetrina  of  Uie  Qretk  Article.    S«e  bit  lote  oa 
[be  teit. 


''4 
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M 
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bwa  cwuitluoil  u  »  tleciaiie  ugumani,  llial  Ckml  ■■  God; 
liioutll  it  ttKtat,  m\  Gi»I  atKli'i  a  iDere  ulmurdil^,  Iw  my  vf  •nj' 
bsing,  (lul  '■korlwUf^lilil  nol  robtwry  lu  li«e<|iinl  Willi  liimi>rir." 
Pfirktp*  no  leKt,  ItuHf  tcr,  lix*  tHmi  luof*  liei]iie>illj'  i|iiiii>!<l, 
or  raUneA  lu.*  U  i»  now  conccilt^il  iIiaI  ihc  {in^tJKC  i*  inror- 
ndly  rciidcml.  But  ProfeNVor  Slunri.  rlmugli  lit  nIIoitpi  this, 
Kill  ibitiLa  iho  lex)  of  lav  much  taluv  la  b«  given  up;  antl  by 
raiaituBg  «  |urt  of  ihe  oltl  mJalfaiiitlArMn  (Kup(iw*iiig  tm  lo  da- 
sole  tftmlitt/,  idtleiKl  of  likntent)  and  aiibitiiuliiif  ii  neir  una 
InrcaJoT  Ibal  «liicb  i*  lost  (uiKlmlaiidinK  ^i^^  fa  ttie»n  bring 
or  iMfiirtf)  be  hu  lonlrived  to  prf^K*  ii  it|;;iiii  iolo  service. 
Tii«  rvicl  verbal  miiUring  of  ■•  ^^f;  <*i*a  i»  "  tii  (Jbr  form  of 
GoH,"  ind  uf  n  #i^<^  ^ia#,  "i'h  jjir  /orin  •>/ n  mrrunl."  Kill 
ai  Dciihcr  u(  liieiie  phr^iH^i  corfcit|>uiid  li>  ttur  vmiiiinii  iti<>d«M 
■(czpTMAWn,  thty  citn  hardljr  coiivejr  any  dialinct  nteanui^  lo 
OMi  ruden.  lo  ■  lrun«Iiiiion  »(  Ute  jiaaaait*!  ■'  """'d  t)<r  hrt- 
lar  IhBrafore  lo  aubvlilule  «()ui«BlcDt,  bul  more  inlelliK<blc 
jhruu*.      The  fvUoMidg  IraiiBlalioii,  we  twiievr,  fully  conve/a 

'M««u«e  ut  Ibe  utigmal. 
"Ifttl  Iha  MOMdiipaailioiit  [of  biiniilily  «iid  bmevolence]  be 

I  ytM  wliicb  ware  iii  Ji^aua  Cbri»i ;    wlio  betiiG;  ilie  image  of 
Gml,  did  nol  ibink  bia  likeneaa  lo  Ood,  a  ibio];  k>  be  eagerif 

'  TIm  Dr.  natti  «;»  la  ooc  oT  bit  brrant  (B.  II.  Ii.  iU) 

Tet  Ihnrc  \t  aue  at  bamaii  frame, 
J*Mi*  arrayed  tii  fctb  and  Mood, 
Tkiaka  II  no  rolitwry  to  ct«U» 
A  full  (^•Mllt;  Willi  God. 

TWtr  (lorT  thlaaa  wllb  aqaal  bum.  4c. 


t  la  M*  kBDilftiliM  ot  Itir  tiai4Me,  prafeiaor  suarl 
Mrt,  "fwidMai;"  tiul  ><  hr  aftefwan!  (f.  M)  ilu 
^*  raMt^B,  thai  il  ntaam   •■  anltin"  «r   "ihnv" 


suarl  iDdaed  rrndm  thli 
tlwlftt.  In  relercorr  to 
wp  iiippoM  he  inuil 
want  (mUMoit.  ai  ajcMinjraiout  nlih  iImi  Iwn  lalltr.     Th)i  t* 
■M  ^t«  riMbrmaMo  l«  fammM  ou^e;  ami  with  ri^pnl   lo  Ihli  partt* 
■hr  Maawe,  Ibm  hM  been  a  wide   di>Iinrllu(i    iDailo  brlweeii  ilmai. 


■*r  paawe, 
Bwv'laHaC 


'Ii  H*  OlurfmHtmrt  Amf^  aftnr  ebariTlng.  thai  Ibr  A'«Wniani  iri'lk 
ftaWwi  «ai  JU  Obrr  aadarMaM  Mf*>  In  ibli  panap>  l»  nwan  miI>iIo( 
^m»  !!■■  wwJWan,  wailariakt*  lo  Uiow,  m  «j<|NMlltaii  lo  llNin,  that  it 
MMea  MMvn.  auaaM.  Oil*ntM  form- 

AOav  axaMtoiwt  ^  aatbaritiu  i{iiuliid  Uj  Klin«f  and  BrhlcniDer,  wa 

^  Ml  i|nlle  MlltBMl  llMt  «■(•>  rrtiT  lia'  Ifeta  lallar  niraiilni;  In  iirofana 

— "~  r«     Bill  m»  an  full;  •■iiWImI.  thai  tl  wvar  hai  Ihia  ui(*iiiiic  ia  the 

1  nf  Ihr  Nii'laxtal  aial  Jtwyt  ToitamiTjI.     If  iiM-h  <trr«  Ihr  raae,  we 

lonl*  b4tii  iu  rhoow  helworn  llil>  «ail  il*  mora  roiiiiiwii  RwvntBt- 

taM  U  uiad  wfDxtiaaea  la  iteaole  rf«Mf(/M,  aai)  iniiu-tUD"!  tikuMU.    Ilw 

wfetcli  detanalMi  im  Id  ariu|il  the  laUai  ^f^irir&lian  in  (be  pmeai 

tijr  obvinm. 
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relainod,  bal  lowered  btmseir,  »nd  took  Ibc  nppenrance  of  a  ■ 
van(,  nntj  hccmoe  like  men  ;*  nni)  h<>ingt  '"  'l^"  common  ron 
tioii  of  a  man,  h«!  humbled  hinixeir,  ami  flubmilled  to  dra 
ev«n  lilt!  (lenrh  of  the  crmt*" 

We  b«Iiev«,  ihar  lti«  original  putai^e  afibrdf  no  foore  pn 
of  Ihc  Trin'Oy,  than  ihe  Iranolnlioo  wbicb  we  have  jiiiil  fjir* 
Cti<->Di  wa»   Id   (he  form  of  God,  or  was   rhe  image  of  God, 
arroiinl  of  (he  atilhorily  dclegalcd   l<>  liim  na  the  mcMenger 
UikI  tn  men,  lh«  divine  power  cnnimilteil  lo  hirn  of  pcrfuraii 
iDtraclei ;  and   berttu'Mt  ai  »n  inXtm^ier  he  spoke  in   the  ua, 
of  Hod,  aa  he  wut  Uu^hl  by  (Ind.     Yet  nolwilfasranding^ 
bore  rhia  liij'h  rhancler,  he  wna  not  eager  to  assume  il  fori 
•eke  of  any   peroonal   dislincrlon,  rank,  or  iiplen<loiir,  on 
<d)liio  any  other  perwnal  craliRrnlinn.      He  lowered  himadl 
(lie  condition  of  rommon  mm  ;    lived   in  aimilar  ciri'umctaHl 
lo  Ibeira,  ami  *iiliiiiillt-d   to  mmiUr  depTitationi,  and  suficrin 
W'ben  il  n  af&ntied,   Ihul  he  look  ibe  appearance  of  a  acrvi 
lh«'*«  worda  are  illualrated  by  wh'il  ia  laid  by  our  Saviour  h 
•elf,  in  inculcalini;,  like  Ihc  njiostlc,  the  virtue  of  biimilily,  V 
tbe  *»mt  refcrcnt'c,   a*  in   here  made,   to  bta  own  exaiaj 
"  The  Son  of  Man  caine  nut   lo  be  tninintered  (into,  bu^ 
miniaier."      It  !■  in  imitaiion  of  ihts  example,  that   be  dirf 
hin  who  woiilil  be    realeil  among  bis  diacipleSf  'o  bcconitij 
■ervani  of  all.  ' 

To^lhe  chka  of  mis  I  ram  la  ted  pasaaKes,  are>  wc  think,  I 
wi»e  to  be   referred   leveral,   wbore,   in   ihe  rommon  verV 
raeolioD  ia  made  of   "calling  on  Ibt  namr.  of  Ckritt" 
Ibeae  the  followtDf;  may  aerve  aa  ii  ipetiimen: 

I  Cor.  i.  'i.  "  ITnto  Ihe  cbiirrb  of  Uod.  which  is  at  Cori 
lo  them  Ihal  are  Buni-lified  in  Christ  Je>ua,  culled  to  be  *al 
tvHh  ail  that  iii  every  place  tail  upon  Ibt  nattte  of  Jtnus  Ctt 
ovr  l,ord." 

Of  Ihc  taat  wordt,  w*  b«ti«Te,  Ibtl  one  or  the  oilier  et 
following  renderinga  ia  correct : — 

fVith  hH  who  in  fvtrtf  jttact  lakt  vpou  tketMdtna  Ikt  n 
o/our  Lord  Jrttis  ChrUt- 

Or,  lynh  alt  who  in  tfrty  place  are  calltil  hi/  Ihr  nan 
our  hard  Jesaa  Clfist. 

Tbe  woi'da  will  bear  ci'bcr  rendering;  and  it  is  not  « 
while  lo  diaciiM  in  Ibia  place  which  is  moal  probable.     7 


•  Ulenll;,  ■■  btcomlng  intkt  IU:(n/it  qf  men ;"  a  Ilebraiim. 

t  tfitin  •q«italeitt  lo  ■• ;  according  to  a  well  known  oie  of  wpf^M 


ailM  %  Iht  naini<  of  a  ptnon,  in  (be  MOt*  of  beloDging  lo, 
or  b«U)C  d«iutFil  it>  ibar  ptffton,  io  a  phnro  of  i-oaiuinn  ur4;ur- 
tmoct  m  tb«  ■criplure*.  Similir  pa«suge>  lo  Oinl  just  tjiiolcd 
arc  lo  ttc  KX(tlnri)i!i]  in  u  utriiiUr  miioncr. 

L'nOcr  Ihi*  lirad,  are  likewine  lo  lie  pUrei)  ibow  passaKeB, 
•birb,  on  acrouiil  o(  th«  umiMion  of  the  Ur«ek  arliclc,  faave 
b««n  M)  Irkitalaleil  ai  la  apply  lo  CliriHl  llie  lillc  of  Ood. 
Tb«M  me  b«lier«  lo  be  correctly   rcntjcretl  ill  Ibe  comwgo 

III.  Posfagtt  rtlalinfi^  lo  Ood  KkUh  htitr  httH  inr-ormlty 
mpptUJt  (o  Vhritl-  Under  lbi»  beail  m^  place  'W  tonrliiKiun 
of  Hmn.  IK.  !t.  "Wboae  ore  (he  fatliHr*,  and  ol  aliom  cunr.rro- 
in^  ibc  lletfa  Cbrial  came,  wbo  is  ot«r  all,  tiuJ  blcsa«^  (or- 
over," 

Tbr  Uat  daute,  we  believe,  is  improperly  rcfcired  to  ChrMt. 
Tba  worda  utny  ba  poinletl,  and  tendered    in    lb«  followbg 


**Am1  of  wfaoo)  wsa  Cbrial  accordmg  (o  ibe  fleab.f  May  bt 
«llo  b  o«cr  all,  Ood,  be  ble-ned  forever." 

Tbe  nlijcciiun  lo  Ihia  esplaoiiltun  and  reiidrrine  is,  (bnl  in 
Alber  liinilar  rtpreaaiona  in  scHplure,  (be  word,  Blointd, 
■)»aya  commtincea  )b«  aeitlence,  ua  is  coioinnn  in  Cnitli*b. 
Tbc  anawrr  lo  ibia  ia,  (bat  it  is  to  God  ai  lb«  nuibor  anil  bead 
of  tbc  JnttHh  tli«p4-R«alion,  a«  ovtrr  all  lbo*e  Ibin^a  jual  oten*' 
iMMMd,  Ibal  8l.  Piiul  iillera  ibii  eiprriKian  of  Otvoiii  ncknoW' 
MgMDcnl ;  and  thai  ibc  reference  m  (lud,  cottsidtrtd  under 
IkU  jmrticntar  characlrr.  would  br  Inal  by  any  dillercnt 
unn^omml  of  Ihe  a-iird*-  If  Ibe  nurd  aMswermf!  lo  tilrUtd 
■  rrr  to  conmeneo  the  aenlence,  Ibe  eflcci  in  ibe  Ornek  wi.idd 
■m;  Ibe  aante  ■*  in  Ibe  fultuwini;  renderin;;  ufwhal  would  llico 
be  lb«  arransemeal ;  bUftd  ttt  God  kHo  i»  over  aU,  furtatr 
9md  ntr  ;  Khicb  would  be  a  aiere  Keiieral  nai-ription  of  prutNa 
■•  Qod|  ■•  preiidiog  over  (ho  univcnc  ;    ami  ool  a  parlKolar 

*  TW  alile  Irart  oT  Iho  R«t.  t^lrin  Wiuiiaok;,  roDialnitis  a  wtUhc- 
lafj  ArfriHt>  uf  llir  rotDinnii  tr:\  !l  itMirlly  bo  repiibtlUicd,  t)tlti| 

■a*  IB  iIm-  pm*  of  Ullhajtl  ■»■.  t  nwlirldge. 

(  Tbai  !•  ■■  fry  niuural  JiurM"  Whli  r^i^ard  lo  tlilt  plm"**.  ronreraljM; 
■h)**  a  iliflk^ltv  lut  brrn  '-^...1  .yr  \U  life  in  Ibe  Ifalnl  trrto  of  lliia 
■^•«r ,   '■  nj  twatcQ  hl  ,  tiif  Onti."  I,  e.  hjr  natural  rrlaitn^ 

•fcip;   »a4  10   iJMiSlliTci-.  ■  tiil.li«i  arranlint  I  o  tko  *-•!>,"  i.e. 

^mktnni  itaaerat.    (MtMrre  Ilka'lM  tfce  rery  couinioo  nte*  of  Ibe  pbnuv 


( 


n. 


^ 


r;t|flM>ii>u  or  gr4liliuli:  Iv  Iiiin,  w  tJn:  aiitliMr  itiid  Iwad  o(  lb« 

Bill  llictt:  i«  iiiwillivr  mutk  ii(  iinilifrit)«iiilinx  iIh!  pasMge, 
wliicli  >■  iiul  liiili!u  111  Hity  ubJH^Iiiin  um  ilie  k'^"'"'  *>'^  ^^  unuansl 
i:un>lfui'lioti>  II  i»  icoll  kiiuwn,  thai  ibe  |»rrHHl  |iutnlint;of  ifae 
Mew  T<»"i'uvnl  ta  uf  uu  aiillionly,  4  UuC  iiitlc«il  which  we 
liav«  jiMt  ii|i^t«ii.  bvl  Ml/  une  hijw  lura  lu  itiv  |ia*tage  in  liw 
Ijivek    TnaMiiniiil,     ait4    )iMt    a  ilot    at    itie    (op  »r  ibe    tine 

'Weniaytiluer'clballlwiiiaMlpDrraintniclinttbt)  (nsMf«Ki*Mi  above, 
tt  nol  Ihal  on  wIih'Ii  fnlv^wi  Miurl  {wm  ii-alm'l  v  rviatrks  «ail  whicb  ba 
>tlHt4iIrt  to  a  Prtift't^ur  Ju'li,  Itiuiisli  it  iiat  long  age  proixitnd  h;  Ijoika. 
Ill  raminptitini  ui  ll)>'  p'^va^i;.  rrofronr  Miiarl  hai  lokrn  wlul  lie  uj* 
xtKiut  ~  tirM'k  Qtafr"  from  >1liM)ition'*  nuti^  iip«n  liw  tex(.  In  lili  •rurk 
ronMriilng  the  Uraek  Arltelvi  aMi  hat,  at  lb«  uiue  tima,  rallen  info  a 
fxHwlittnWe  nlataka  KraM  Ml  (■k'iU;  a|»prnbwMlWK  wbM  ko  EMud  in  Uat 
auUlor.  Id  rantmfunDcc  o(  Mimr  •lUlit  oinniril;  to  Uii:  innnBor  in  wlitch 
MIAIIctcii  vi|>m»M  biiati-U*.  IVoCcKur  Sluart  lixh  hcpti  l^-d  to  belleTe, 
(hat  1Vvi>irii9  |>ni|H>tml  a  runjvi'lutsl  reMliii^  i>r  (br  vrordi  In  qimtlon.  for 
(b«  t»k*  *l'  ar<il41iig  (he  TriniiarlaM  smimi,  and  bt  (bua  write*  in  raiwe- 
<)ii«iice : 

"I 
''  Wvlsleiii'i  (ooieirliice,  that  it  itioiilij  tie  raad  i  m*  I  w  warrm  Ohci 
!■  Mot  any  moiu  (iirliin^^.  Sircli  a  iii<hI<-  <if  <-)i|ir<*»lou,  u  i  ••  <>  all  ^^la^ 
iit{  In  the  •«■»!>  <iil>|Tt,  in  ri^iiiignnnl  In  (irM'li  n^nice.  IkiliVt,  Ilii<  cdd 
JNIilrr.  Itkv  that  of  Schlichli^.  But  o»lj  Tiolatr*  the  i«tt-(rit7  of  tbe  («st 
bat  a>i>ij(M  tli«  ulide  tu  SiWi  and  aiMilt  it  bvfiMt' iuM}vT«;  wbirii  U  iitr 
mafkHiuibtu,"— ^'(lutri't  iMUn.  p.  TS. 


npfHMia 


Til*'  MM-  U  irKirfwHy  dlRi^ront  from  what  P»fc«n>f  Stuart  (n(_ 
\V«fi|Mn  oa~<vt  an  rnnJi^rliiM-  lipr'n  \he  rvne.  Wbat  be  u^  ft.  tMt  "I 
S|.  l>aDl  iiad  ropani  l<r  vt  |>rt-i<i  lliv  •»■><'  irliirli  H>inc  (1. «.  tbv  orthodoi)  <n 
|K|tv,  Itv  uuiil.l  Kllwi  btio  wrilli<u  i  ••  i  •>■  frufM,"  c  t.  1.  WclRtni 
tivn  ci-rlaiii  nofl*.  uliirb  lip  ihiiikt  St.  I'uil  vniild  iitve  iikhI  If  lio  bai 
inlrndtit  tn«ipfVM  hliixell'.  ai  THntlanani  ^iiiifWir  lliul  ln^dod  an 
IV«ifr*fnr  Moarl  Iwlif Tpi  ilif*«  ■rord'  a  cMiJi^riiir*,  inadp  for  tlir  pnrpo»e  ( 
aKildknn  tlHt  'rrintlarlaii  pipntillno.  Wii  ilii  not  rDlDprclii-nd  nlial 
'■IKIm  iuHiinud  llut  Ibcjr  nould  iMar,  wbL-s  Im^  wroiv  UDilcr  Ibit  lOBf 
siuA. 

With  WrtxlMii'ii  Kew  Toniamrni.wliicb  Prorrtwr  Sliiarl  thut  igiiDtaal 
«QCiMil  hand,  and  ifuntoc  Incorrrrilf.  a  prafriipd  thmloflcal  cHlir  iliuul 
lave  been  better  acif  lailitpd.  Ut  ihn  wm k.  !ti>liop  Manb  ■■;■,  ia  one  1 
h»  (nilniTeniaJ  iracti,  ■*  Hitrj  mmi.  alio  h  at  all  rMirrrwnt  Mlth  |>bi|| 
ki];*ual  laqaltfWi  knoi*  that  WriklnMi'iL  nolrt  ii>  tbo  Gr^nk  Trtianol 
''Ofilalo  a  ttty  c«fiout  mllvctinn  u(  {Kuiagci  from  Orr^k  aiilbon.  nuidaj 
order    lollluMnle   Ibe   iiKraninf  uF  wurdi   III   Itii:  Gri-rk  'ruilaini'lil  i   U 

ibat  ohiMiafiiKttion  arlaci  alviul  Ibu  maa«lnc  of  a  nwil  la  ibo  (iroa 
lV<taiUfiil.  it  It  ai  ifnial  tn  n«iir  to  tli«  uamplct  oollectod  by  Wetitiid 
a*  it  ■■  tn  ilir  rtnmfle*  in  Jflhiiwn'i  Uictionirv,  whrii  the  mL-iDiag  of  1 
bif li<h  wnnl  i>  dliputvd."-   Itbitiraiioni  of  bi>  lijpntbeiii,  *c.     ^vf 
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iilcoinn)  sflsr 


and 


(tqiitTilcnl  la  ■  eoloo  ch 

lAar  ■■iiBi.  nml    h«  taill  p«r«:«i*e  llj«l  lite  luiiowing  rneanmg 

iaoMAaW^  r«*ullB. 

"  H«  wtio  I*  (or  was)  oter  all  i«  (Jott  bleited  for«ver." 

"  [Jv  mImm  oirr  all,"  ibal  is, uvei  ^ll  ttliirh  lia«  junl  be«nin€i>> 
ti»«cd.  Tli«  rapMiir  of  GX|>r»«iun  in  Ihi:  ui i|tiiial,  liowever,  ia 
n«t  fultjr  repreariilcil  ljy  lucll  a  rcmlcnnK,  broitnc  in  our  Inn- 
Itmp  He  arc  obli^rd  l»  xipplji  Ihe  eltipti*  of  (he  Habstantira 
tcrU  It  amy  br  iroilKleil,  liowcvcrt  by  employing  lS«  parltciplf 
tOBl«ad  «f  tbe  verb;   ■nil  IratitUliog  ibut: — 

■*  Wbnnre  limdilea,  whn^e  wan  ibe  stloption,  and  llie  gWy, 
■atl  tbr  tiivenania,  «nil  Ibe  K" ■'■!(  "^  '^^  '**'i  """^  ''>^  (iirtice 
of  iIk  icmpic,  a<uJ  ibe  promises,  wbose  were  Ibe  I'allitira,  aad 
■(  wbam  was  L'lursl  accofdiiiK  l<>  Ibe  fleeb  {  be  wbo  waa  over 
all.  bcinj  Gu<f  blenved  ror<*rer."* 

Tbia  cwoclDMun,  »*  every  one  muni  psrceire,  ii  in  l)ie  liifli- 
Mt  <l«cr«a  proper  iniJ  nalural.  Among  lh<:  privileges  and 
itHtuBliwoa  pf  Ibe  Jews,  tl  could  ttnt  be  rorgullen  by  lb« 
•MUla  Ibal  Hod  bail  preiiilcil  over  nil  ihi^ir  concerns  in  a  par- 
bcnlw  manner.  \Vi<li  reic^ril  lu  the  ellip«t«  of  the  tubalanlrve 
terb,  wbicb  we  bave  «ii)tp<t«ed,  iiullun^  ia  innie  common,  lo 
IW  6*e  v«raai,  ii»(:lutl(nK  Hie  rcraa  we  arc  convidaring  (bclwceo 
tbwAI  an'f  Ulb)  il  aet'iira  at  Iran  aix  llmea. 

Mmy  TriiiHarian  writrr*  burr  b«eii  difpn^ed  (o  imply  it 
leaal,  %try  i(r«ri£lv,  ilml  llic  word*,  acrordTri^  lo  tlie  conioinn 
idnMB  of  th"  Urcck  Uoguwiet  neceaaartly  demnni]  a  Trinilarian 
raadninf;  bdiI  e^poilion.f  Wo  ibink  we  bave  thawn  Ibia 
(irwlwwre  Iw  he  wholly  unfnonded.  ItuI  we  bnpiieo  lo  have  i| 
in  our  power  to  give  wb^l  appears  to  ii«  n  pcrlcclly  decisive 
•M«a:r  II*  )l  of  a  differenl  kind.  Tbc  iijiiniunB  of  ibe  early 
•nbttdue  falbera,  ware  aurb  (a*  «•  bii^r  befiue  tlaled)  ibat 
ibcy  cwnid  nut,  and  nnirr  ilrd,  rirrn  when  n>o*l  denirout  of 
■letaling  ki*  chumrler,  apply  Id  rhrial  ihe  lille  of  "God  over 
■B."     Ua  ibe  cwnlrary,  Mwe  uf  ibeir  number  liive  espreaaly 

■  vim  b>ll*va  UiU  Uir  <vtIh  I>  IhM  |>a>«fr  tlmuM  be  l«  Ibe  BMt  time, 
md  kave  UBanlinfJ)'  ni  pnii  them  la  ili»  innilalMm  ■Imiio.  tbougti  be- 
Wwi  ■■  ninlii<iBii)r  lo  Ibu  oaMBMa  nrnkntnt-  we  have  rmplo^nl  Um  pre- 
set .  kii  ihM  I*  ■  |MHi  wbieh  iiim  mot  rfbet  U>a  <|iMiiiina  ai  loua. 


4  Ttai  fiwttuat  Moan  u^i  or  Uw  anl^  I'aUarlaa  eiMeidaB  m  wfckb 
)>  fwiwarki  »l  tmi^h,  >■  Uwl  Orovk  ilMga  bjr  m  paulbllll;  uimU*  af  11  ;'• 
«■•!■(  bii  rmhw  IB  Mar.  tbal  Ornafc  oaaga  bj  bo  pwiiblUl*  a^nlli  i>J 
Mf  U  auania  etfMlUaa. 


Hi 

denicA  th»l  thio  title  belongs  to  him.  II  vaa  tpplied  to  I 
by  llie  S^UfllianM,  Hn<l  was  cunsiilered  aa  a  ciistinguiBhing  m 
of  their  lieresy.  There  h  no  one  of  the  falhera  more  emit 
than  Origen.  "  Suppucin^,"  saj'ii  One.nn  in  his  work  agii 
Cehiis,  "  that  90[ae  aiiinnk:  the  miillitudc  of  helieven,  likelj 
thcj'  arc  lo  Imvc  difTereiices  of  opinion,  rashly  suppoae  t 
the  Saviour  is  Gi»l  over  all ;  yet  wu  ili>  nul,  for  we  believe  I 
Irhen  he  naid,  *  The  i''ather  who  sent  me  is  greater  than  I.* 
^fler  the  Nicene  cotinril,  Ih'tn  title  began  to  be  applied.  1 
subsequent  lo  ihis  tipne,  Eii'ebiiiA,  iit  trriting  against  Marcell 
Haya  :  "An  Marrelluii  ihtiikTt,  He  irho  ica<i  tjorn  of  ifae  h 
virgin,  and  ctolhcd  in  fleith,  who  tlwi'tl  among  men)  and  aulfei 
what  had  been  foretold,  and  died  for  our  ains,  waa  the  v< 
God  over  all;  for  darine;  lo  oav  which,  the  rhnrrh  of  C 
numbered  Sahcllitis  ainnii;;  alhdisii  and  hla«phe(nera."f  Ji 
it  ii  incredible  that  the  text  in  queilion  xhould  have  been  ov 
looked.  But  the  early  folhers  in  m^iking  the^e,  and  a  mulliti 
of  other  similar  declaratiooa,  cuncernin^  the  inferiority  of  i 
Son  to  Ihe  Father,  never  advert  to  it.  The  ronf^lnaion  ii  ii 
aislible,  either  thai  the  lexl  diil  not  citist  in  their  copies  in 
present  form,  a  conclusion  irhich  we  are  very  far  from  be 
disposed  to  maintain;  or,  that  they  foniid  no  difficulty  in  i 
piainin;;  it  io  a  similar  manner  to  Ihiil  in  whir.h  we  underati 
it.  |l  would  he  a  rather  bold  Miep  for  the  sake  of  saving  i 
Trinitarian  expoHilion,  lo  chariie  lliu  Greek  fathers  with  ig 
ranee  of  the  idiom  of  their  own  lanfrnaee. 

We  pans  to  llebrcui  i.  Ill — 1'2.  It  is  unneressary  log 
the  wDrd^  at  length-  Thi^  pH^xage,  we  believe,  belongs  to  1 
present  clasR.  The  wortU,  ai  we  Ihin't,  were  originally  i 
dresfeil  by  the  Psalmist  (Pa.  cii.  25.)  not  to  Chrixt,  butto  Gi 
and  are  so  addressed  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle. { 

*  Origen.  coot.  Ce\%.  VIII.  p.  387.    See  Wetxtein. 

i  Eii«el>.  Ecwlex.  Thml.  ii.  4.  Tills  anil  the  piiiiiBi^  from  Ori^eii 
EiTrn  lij  WelnteiD  ii)  bin  rriliral  remark'  nn  tlie  text,  wjtii  other  aatln 
lias  tn  the  'amt  purpOKs.  Sen  alao  IVIiilhy  D;>(|ui!iitioiie«  AlodentB,  i 
lim,  bat  parliiularly  pp.  Sti.  21  p.  12J  and  p.  197.  hid.  Second^ 
placing  a  period  after  nr{u.  Grie<-h3ch  (tanlKii  (he  aulhority  of  '*iiii 
Talben  who  deaied  that  Ctiri^l  rould  lie  called  ■  God  over  all.'  " 

tTherollowiif  are  tlieremarltior  Kmlvu.  "  Here  we  may  observe,  t 
the  teath  veriti,  And  thou  Lard,  he  [ltii>ii|ch  ills  a  Dewcitatloni  is  not  | 
(oreA  with,  jtnd,  to  Ihf  Son  ht  tailh.  as  ler.  H.,  nr  with  an  Bjioin,  at  Ter  1 
indKoehip.  ii.  t3.bat  barely.  AuiUhmi  t.nrd.  Knw  tbeGod  Im!  meDlio 
was  Christ'H  Giid,  vrlii)  bad  aiioiuted  Inm  i  und  Ihn  aiilliar  lliereapoii  bre 
out  into  the  celebrstioD  of  Uiit  tiod'K  power,  aad  especially  faii  anchaii 


ib 


Ib  the  mx(  place,  we  nhatl  nientton  ooe  passage, 
b  DO  tilfacr  of  »  preciicljr  iimiltr  kiniJ,)  irhiirb,  a*  wo 
bc(i«(«,  has  l)cen  miiuiMcrslood  from  ignorance  or  inattcniion 
t«  the  o(ilniiin«  and  moriea  of  conceplinn,  whkh  the  wriier,  St. 
Jotjt,  had  III  uiinit.     Tliia  ia  (lie  commencciDviil  uf  lii*  gui>pel. 

"In  Ibe  l>«^iiitirnx  wai  llie  Logos,  and  ilie  Logon  was  with 
Cod.  and  (tie  Iiogoi  wa*  Ood." 

Tbere  i«i  we  conceive,  no  word  in  English  niiBWcriog  to  lite 
Gr<«k  word,  Logo*,  ai  here  iiKed.  '  If  »«»  cmployod  lo  denote 
*  node  or  conrrption  conceniing  the  Dei!^',  ramiliar  at  (he  lime 
when  St.  Jnbii  wrolc,  but  irhic-li  \\m  lonw;  «im-e  panMd  anvty, 
■•d  hi  whiih,  Ktih  our  coinnmn  appn^lieiisioiiii,  Me  iimv  not  be 
■bio  reidllr  tuaccoinmodaie  our  minda.  ll  di-inded  hix  pontr 
tOKMidrrta  at  in  action,  but  power  ■«  cxerci^cil  in  crcaliun,  and 
ia  hi*  eilraordiniry  inanircslnlions  ol  liiiii<eir  In  liift  tre^liire*. 
Till*  power,  (be  Logos  of  God,  was  per»unilii-d  by  qoint:  in  llie 
ne  of  a  rfaelortcal  6gHre }  but  by  oilier*,  it  Kaa  roni:eivcd  of  at 
rwttdin£  in,  and  exercised  by  and  Ibrou^li  anotbi^r  being ^dis-, 
liiKt  fraoi  God.  and  inlermetlialc  between  him  ^nd  bia  crra- 
(area.  We  ba«e  an  exaiii|}le  of  rheiorical  pcifonificMiioii,  or 
rf  Ibc  altribuiinx  of  projier  p«rKonatily  lo  (he  Logui,  iit  the 
ukocr^phal  book  of  ihe  Windoni  of  Solomon  (xviii.  16.)  where 
|h«  wriicr,  ipcakitig  of  (be  dcttruclioo  of  the  first  born  of  tbe 
Egjrptiati*,  aays : 

tWa  darailnai  whleb  he  J<f«ll(  upon,  u  wh«(  he  prtnn'natir  ci(ei  tbe(eit 
~  n  Iwofdifr,  I  eoanifve,  to  frovo  lb*-  *tabllll;r  of  liii'  Sou't  ktni^floah 
'     itpskMoT:    ngUramt,0Gai.h/9n9trmtidtriT.0od.tkt)Gii, 
•iniaJ  Uttt ;  mtd  0U¥,  WJ.  I.  «■  Iboii  wbo  but  nnMulicd  tiiin  tiioh  « 
■,  >rf  A>  Mka  laU  I*/ /iHUiJaf ion  of  tkr  oirft,  uM  nude  thr  li^avent. 


wUeh.  Ikoaali  of  Inif  anil  (imiiaopnt  ilanllon.  jint  will  prriih :  hut  tkim 
MM,  ifi^n  art  tht  mnw.  Ikt/  y<«rt  lAdJI  nol  fjil  Hn  tbjii  it  trran  to 
ladaalantkiaaf  Ood't  luiuiudUiihl^  ibsiIr  Iwrc,  la  urrriaia  ibo  iltM. 
t«f  CkrttI'*  kiNj[il«iu.  bi'lore  ineatioDedi  and  ttm  ralbcf  h>,  Imwiw 
bad  iMwfl  uuhI  ori^iualt}'  rnr  lbs  mum  puriNiic  ia  (bo  iOSi 
tis.  I«  ifllkr  tbCBM  tbi<  c<inrla>lnn.  in.  uK  T*'  tkiUrtn  ■/  ikif 
I  akaJI  nmHmtH aW  thiir  utA  A«  tttMiihfdb^fon tkt*.  !■  llko  man- 
^  tt  hm*  pravvt  IbvXiHt't  ibroM  iliosM  t>o  otUbliibnl  fcr  rnr  uiul  (r«r, 
^  tba  aaM*  arianH-nl.  tri  bj  Gad'«  taiaiHlalnlily  i  and  m>  <•■•  *pry  (irr- 
ifaaMJv  allii(mt  M  flail.  wKImiiI  bri«s  aiiiillnl  lu  ilw  >oii ;  li>  ttinn  bun 
iMr  M  OnC  wiM  had  aiMated  bin.  wat  lo  inaki^  ^«<tl  anil  niatntilii  wti«t 
k»toi  cnMt^  hMn.  (la.  a  ilamWn  kln^MH/or  fmr." — hwl'f*'i  tinmlna- 
tmifur.  0<mw'i  A>ia  l\»vryij^ikt  'i'rimiti/.  TaavTs.  rol.  fl  imHUS, 
»l.     iM^a.  IT3I. 

Br*l<lp  ih*|Nirp''M  |M>(nt«i)  aiil  li*  KuiNii,  lli«  lollinr  of  ihr  t-pttllrniaj 
ban  bail  anotbrr  la  liow,  wbtrli  ii»  l.i  ilrcUiv.  Iliai  wliilr-  tl.x  (hnmr  of 
CWM  hi>la(  apbrhl  ij  Ood  ihMiM  nnrfoii.  Airrti'r  i  Ihi-  lirsvciit,  (h'<  Inrsi 
taMlaitaa.  aa  Ibajt  ware  runtldanHl.  «r  uif^ol*.  tb>iulH,  nn  Ibe  mnlrar?, 
b«  railed  •(■  ai  a  gartaent  and  ebaqged. 
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"  Thine  almi^lj'  Word  (Logoi)  \etpt  Oowji  frosi  hii  n 
tbroDc,*  A  &erce  warrioi',  iinu  liie  midil  of  «  lud  of  dwU 
tion." 

This  book  was  vritleo  more  (ban  a  ccoturj  beCwfl  Ibe  lii 
of  our  Saviour. 

There  in,  ire  Ihink,  saliafsclory  eridence  that  thii  nolioi 
a  personal  Logos  was  fBintliBr  Jn  the  lime  of  Si.  John;  i 
probably  had  begun  In  be  regarded  wilh  a  favourabie  eje 
many  Cfariaiiann.  Wr  perceive  vhal  a  near  approach)  to  t 
the  least,  bad  been  mule  lo  it  even  al  the  lime  when  (be  \i 
dom  or  Solomon  tvas  composed.  It  was  the  doclriae  of  Pfa 
the  celebrated  Platonizmg  Jcv,  who  wrole  long  Itefora 
John,  and  whose  pliilosophicHi  opinions  were  probiblj  ' 
Mtne  with  those  of  many  of  his  age  and  nation.  Hi*  author 
must  have  given  a  powerful  support  and  sanclion  to  ihe  di 
trine,  among  (lie  more  learned  of  his  own  countrymen,  ■■ 
find  that  it  aflenranls  did  among  Ibe  Chrislisn  fKlbera; 
whom  his  woi'ks  were  Te»t\  and  admired,  and  qiiuled.  1 
may  easily  suppose  Bl.  John  lo  bii\e  lierome  acifuaiuted  w 
a  popular  doctrine,  and  with  n  couunou  uie  of  Ihe  word  Lof 
without  believing  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  directly  tin 
the  wnlinga  of  Pliilo.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  suppose  hiu 
have  been  ignorant  on  these  subjects. 

This  doctrine  bad  really  ilH  origin  in  Ibe  Platonic  pbilo 
phy.  But  from  an  accidrnlal  coincidence  of  expression, 
would  appear  lo  a  Jew  or  ChrUlian,  who  bad  learnt  it  from  1{ 
phiioaophy,  to  derive  strong  support  from  the  Old  Testams 
One  meaning  of  the  term,  Logos,  in  Greek,  is  mori.  Ni 
though  it  was  not  in  reference  to  this  meaning,  that  the  1e: 
was  originally  used  to  designate  the  Divine  power  by  Ihe  F 
tonisls;  yet  it  happens  Ibni  Ihe  divine  power  and  agency 
continually  denoted  in  Ihe  Old  Testament  by  (he  expmetl 
Logos,  word.  "  By  iHr  hoko  n(  Die  Lord,  the  hesrena  wf 
made."  "The  woao  of  Ihe  Lord  came  unlu  me,"  aay  I 
prophets  ;  &g.  The  examples  uf  Ibe  use  which  we  have  au 
tinned,  must  be  familiar  lo  every  reader. 

Bui  the  term,  Logot,  was  used  to  denote  a  supposed  beii 
not  merely  by  the  Plalonista,  thoMe  who  held  the  opinioaa 
Pbilo,  bul  likewise  by  a  very  early  aecl  of  Christian  herela 
Ihe  Guoatica,  who  were  probably  contemporary  with  St.  Jol 
They  gave  the  naooe  of  Logos  lo  one  of  thai  claia  of  beu 
whom  they  called  ^ona.     It  doea  not  appear,  however,  tl 

*TfaiiwecoBeeive  to  be  the  proper  rendertDg,  not  "tkgnjwl  tbmm 
at  in  tbe  aoraiWHi  Tersion.    In  tbe  origioal  there  is  uo  {mmoon. 
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ihtlr  aoltoii*  coocernlng  llie  Logaa  curretiponilrd  miicli  wllb 
rtMM  of  thr  tcliool  n(  rliilo.  Bui  in  one  puinl  the;  ^iiiJ  rhe 
Phtaolita  appear  to  have  igreetl :— in  nor  believing  (he  periw- 
mi  exkftace  o(  \he  Luj^o^t  to  have  bccii.  properly  spenking, 
fimoi  cternitr-  Tbkl  Hie  Onotttcii  dltf  «ai  Aola  (his  bel^f,  ue 
hike  ihr!  (eiiimtiny  of  lrcna.'»>,  from  wtium  wc  derive  our  nrin- 
'ledge  of  their  tluciriiies;  nor  du  «(■  nhjiikki!  i(  (o 
llic  opioion  of  ■nj',  nbo,  al  (lie  liiiie  wbeii  Si.  Jubti 
vrnte.  rci;«rded  the  Lot^ot  >*  a  nerfton. 

Tbe  ddclrme  coni-ertnag  ibc  Logoa,  as  a  bfeing  tthdncl  from 
Gou,  and  inlermcdlale  b«iircCD  Him  nod  hit  creatures,  was  (he 
ibrjro  0>rat  or  the  Cbriaitnn  Trlnil^.  The  nrilings  orfhilo, 
(fbucD  it  wai  Ungbt,  «ere,  a*  i«e  bave  aaid,  a  riivorile  aludjr 
lb«Cbri*rian  falherB.  This  doctriiw,  we  believe,  it  lta»  one 
ru«ff  11/  at.  Jnkn  to  Of/pane  in  tht  inlrailuf.tion  of  his  Ooi- 
IJaini;  the  word,  Logot,  in  whal  had  becoioe  a  cummon 
ii(tcali<Mi  of  Ibc  Icfiu,  namely',  lo  dciratc  ibc  power  or  Ood 
■a  ilHpU^ed  in  creatioi),  tnd  in  bi«  nunirMlntton*  of  bimiclf  to 
kU  ciuJarca;  be,  al  iho  ««me  lime,  tlenieH  Mint  it  i*  retidcnt 
IB,  ar  exercuMtl  by  or  tbmugb  niiy  i»rerior  and  Inleniiedtale 
(><<■{.  Ha  Icacben,  thai  il  n  la  be  reretr''d  intmettisieiy  lo 
tiwl  kuoaelf.  "  In  ikr  btginning  was  the  Logos,  and  tht 
liOgtBmm*  wifA  God  ,■"  Ibal  ia  lo  aay,  the  Lof^us  wae  always 
vitG  Ootii— what  i*  properly  espre«>ed  by  this  lerin  11,  that 
diviiM  power,  which  nan  been  alwaya,  and  baa  bceD  always 
vitb  GckL     "And  tKt  Loifa»  n-a»  llod ;"  thai  if,  th'i*  divine 

Cwar  it  lo  be  rcfencd  imuiedialrly  lo  Gud  ;  the  term  ia  not  lo 
andcrvtuod  a*  dcnt>tiiii;  »iiy  (ilhrr  brinn;. 

With  Ibe  viewa  wlikli  wc  liava  itiveo,  the  expUnalion  of  the 
revi  of  ihe  pauaee  H  euy.  It  ia  not  improhablc,  bowever, 
Ibal  ui  wtial  Tutluwi,  Si.  Julin  iiiiy  have  alliided  lo  other  error* 
bvatda  iboM  wkicb  w«  bkve  meDliiiiied.  The  Gnoalics  give 
ikm  iWwa  of  Lrairr  and  tiiwt  aa  well  an  that  of  iKtfloa,  10 
AOmI  baiflfi.  i£»M«.  Bt-  Jiihn,  by  ■  differenl  xiw  of  tbeae 
tanaa  IrvMooc liable  with  the  use  which  rhey  made  of  Iheta, 
fnbMy  iatasdad  in  refer  to  mad  coodomo  their  error. 

W«  aiiall  tnAem  partkularlv  bul  one  other  clauae:  "And 
tht  ZiOfOB  hrf.itmt  fit%k."  Tfala  aeeiiit  to  ua  no  very  harab 
■(are  lo  demiie  wbal  W0  believe  to  have  beeo  intetided,— tbat 
dM  diviiw  pdirer  waa  manlfraled  in  a  bumaii  farm  through  Jeauk 
Chriat-  But  d  there  almuld  aetm  lo  b«  any  tliSculiy  in  Ihia 
fl^Mwior,  il  may  aiiiit  our  cencepliom  lo  know,  thai  ac- 
mnttf  to  a  common  uae  of  Ihe  lerm  liogoa,  it  might  be  nnnlied 
>o  aay  bviog  thraugh  whom  the  divbe  power  waa  atricini^ly 
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mniiiroslri].  Tliui  Philo  cnJIs  Aloiea  Ibt  iivini  hogoB,* 
(111;  hit:h  pricKl,  n  Logo^.j  He  unet  the  Iciin  K  a^tion^ltui 
nilti  f>i-u{iliel  i|  and  afipttei  !l  lu  angels,  wbO)  be  ujs,  il 
CDfnmunl^  oiled  l>_v  rhi«  (nme.t  '" 

irour  view  of  (he  procin  of  ol.  John'i  tiwpel  be  correct, 
i«  remnrkahle  enough,  (bat  it  it  now  brougbl  tit  itiip[>arl  || 
very  doclriue,  llie  inlroduolioii  of  wliicb  it  wai  iDleodefl 
«piK.»e.|l 

Tlie  tttrlg  Chrislian  fntben,  wben,  rolloning  Pbilo,  tb< 
cave  a  p«T»onnl  exislciicc  la  tbc  Logos;  applied  lo  bim, 
Pbilo  had  doitc  bclorc,  the  title  of  Ood,  thoiigb  tn  a  verjr  inl 
rtor  Miiac.  Upon  ibe  pasNage  where  St.  John  aaya,  'hat  **  I 
fjQgo*  wa*  God,"  the^  remarked,  (bat  Ibe  lenn  God  i*  h( 
iiHrd  nilbuiit  the  article  ;  and  thuiigb,  witb  It,  il  r.ould  dem 
oiilj-  Ibe  Supreme  Beinj;,  yd  wilhoiil  il|  il  might  be  giveD 
the  Itogos,  !k<^  implying  onl>-  an  infcfiof  degree  of  divinit^.^ 

v.     Aoolbcr  cUiN  of  lexl^   wlitch  Han  been  adduce 
Trinitnriana.  conaislD  of  iniina/(tii   in  irhUh  tht  fjeftrtu 
art  rrn/  bnl4  and  figvroUtf,  and  Hhich  htivt  bttti  inttrpt 
nilhotU  rtgard  to  this  characltr. 
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•  Mlpat.  Ahnb.  p.  Wl.— at.  Opp.  T.  I.  p.  H9.    Edit.  Manptj-. 

i  lb.  p.  4N— al.  I.  452  I  that  lininut.  p.  313— at.  I.  293 

(  Mifrsl.  Abrab.  |i.  41.^— al.  I.  4fta.    We  an  rcfemd  lo  (bete  pad 
h}r9i«plten  N;o,  tn  liii  Duclnni^  at  ilie  Hot^  Trlnilv.  pp.  74.  7ft.        i 

!Tlt«  sxpUnalioii.wblch  w*  have  f;*''^"-  '*  e«t«Bt:all;  Itxi  aaine  *>th, 
ieClorc.     S««  lii'C'oiBRinQlaryoo  t>Mi  ^'^;^'  Tntlaiiwdl.Bml 
Dih  of  l>li  KpHtoln.-  {'ritirO!.     Itcipeetiuj;  (lie  t(atc(n«nli  whifli 
inuli>,  iiid  Ibu  tiplaDxi<on  ot  the  pMta^o  in  general.  Ilie  (ulloiii 
iiu«  likdifiMt  l>c  cnii)nli<-il.    Ilryani't  SenliiB«iil«  ot  T'lillu  Ju<ln-(it 
C4<ii)iag  tlin  A>)«.  or  Wor4orGa4-    Ufiickorl  Ititt.  Tliil.  T«in.  II  pp.! 
811.     ^Rplicn  Nyr'%  DnelriDo  of  llxi    lluljr  Trtiiitj.  pp    :i>-~«l.  1 
L4Mid.  IT'M.     Ilr.  Pnexlej'**  M(e«  and  parapbn*e  m  Ui«  Miuge  1 
IVo(M  on  Scrlpluie :  anil  liM  aeouuni  ol  Ibe  apintons  of  Phil*,  in  ha 
toTj  or  Kvtf  OpinioiK  roDcriniax  (.^risl.  lol.  11.     Ml«liaelki'  Inlrddt 
lo  Ihr  .Vnr  TtnlaiDuot  lit  Mai-iti;    thn  part  Mbioh  lri'it-<  ol'  Si.  J 
Chnpel.    Suu«fraiii.  l^   natuiiitnir   IIctoiIC.     t'it-litiuiiri   Uinleittf 
itiN.  T.B   ll.  ■■  lAa—IHI.     (VehiTi-  rerrrrrd  M  nrllon  whuKO  oft 
ara  in  many  recperU  diinrent  fcixn  culi  otbi^r.  uid  rmm  ovr  own ;  a 
eaaool  bnip  lhinkiiij[  lluit  a  lair  coinpariMot  uf  tlwai  nill  cviult  >a  < 
litliii^;  Itau  Maeotiarrorreclam  of  tfw  eipUiiAiioii  wfakb  nr  bare  , 
It  «bauld  Imi  obs^rrcd,  lioirerpi,  that  ■  trr?  ditlimnt  lalcrprvtal 
the  paMin  bw  he^e  propoted  and   aMv  it^rendcd  bjr  «iina    I'tH 
(«ili*9i.     for  tlui,  Iho  reaihr  imtj  roniull  l^ppv'i  Cnti<-al  Keoia 
Scrip  tare,  tot.  I.,  and  Siinptwi**  Additional  K^uiyA  on   tbi*  Liaiigw 
t^eriplnrc.     V*tt.j  VII. 

lOrigen  Coininont.  in  Joan.  0pp.  T.  tr.  |>p.  .'A,  At.  Kdlt.  Delan 
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Ttw  umI  rccnarkublc  h  Colwuiuin  i.  1A — 17.  wbere,  ipealE- 
of  Cbml.  tlip  Bpoilte  nr».  thfil  ht  in 
"  Tb«  tDiace  or  tbn  Invi&ihie  Un<(,  lb«  ItrHl  born  of  Iho  wb)>le 
tf'  *•/  tiim  wrre  all  liiii)i;s  rrenled,  rhotte  in  Heaven, 

_  I't   '  '  x'l  eai'ili,   Ibe  ^ttrdlit   and    the  invivjlile,   Mh«lher 

l^aes,  m  ilooiiaions,  or  ]^vcrn(U«nl<,  or  puwnrt,  all  wtr4 
erulW  thruui;b  him  ind  for  bin  ;  mnd  b«  ra  over  nil  |  ami  hU 
uhl  bj-  him  ;  (or,  are  bolcl«n  to%tlher  by  him.)" 
'  Tb<  moral  r«navailuQ  of  men  by  CbriHianity  is  rejtcaledljr 
H»all«a  af  bv  Hi.  Pmil  iiti<ler  Ihe  figure  of  a  new  crrnlion,  a*  !■ 
the  rnllowiiif  pnaBj'ea : 

*'  ir  Mij  mnnbe  in  Chris  I,  he  is  a  UK*  CBEaiDRK  ;  (ur,  Ihere 
n  ■  IMW  rrralinti.)  llit  old  Ihinf^a  havt  pnagfd  awayi  bn- 
hai^  •''!  H"-''-!!  kan  btcomt  «ta."  'iCor.  v.  I?. 

**  t  <ri»T  Je«u«  nci(b«r  h  circuinciitian  any  ibin^,  not 

'lr(<i-ii(..<  tn,  bni  a  Kcw    cnCATcnB;"    (or,  prrbapi  niurt 
ifMrrljr,  "but  lli«i«  i*  a  new  oKation.)"  Uol.  «■■  !&■ 
■*  Pur  ve  are  liis  (fiod'it)  worhmanahip,  crbatku  In  Clirhl 
Je«a«  vtHo  giioA  wiM-ks."  Kpli.  ii.  10. 

"  Pill  nri  'he  new  man,  who  is  ckcatkd  accoriling  to  |lhe 
lilt'-fip.*  nfl  Cr.i.!-  !n  rigblcoutnes*  and  true  holiness."  EjibcB. 
W 

t  lie  langiii^p  in  (be  fnfluge  from  Coloktiaii*,  <>n  «birh  we 
arw  rvtBarkiiis,  i(  to  be  eicplaineri,  we  conceii'«,  eDnrnnnnbly  to 
fb«l  '■■  ■*  jinl  <)iicite<l,    sn»l   to  olher  dimilnr  exprei* 

aioa*  rcftametit.      It    ban   been   corireivetl   In  <!«• 

dsrr,  tbai  ihe  naUtrat  rrtalian  waa  ibe  wort  of  (Jbriit.  •  B*i[ 
tt  may  be  rrnmrhM  «l  lirst  aighl,  <bnt  ibe  teroiH  iiH«d  are  not 
b  aa  properly  <Ie>ii;nate  tha  obinc'i  of  Ibe  natUrttl  wirrld  ; 
OOl  lucb,  tharefnro,  aa  we  «bi>iitil  expoci  to  h«  employ  eti, 
Ifane  Were  Inlentfed.*  In  *pe*kin;  nf  Iho  natural  crealmn, 
-fera   (I   to  (ixd  in  tlrtrofent  term*,— 'Itt   "the 

I"  inde  heareu   nod  eirlli,   and   )bc'se»,  tuM  til 

Ikiiii;*  thai  are  rn  lbcm-"t 

Thf  ■'..a.  ihronr*  ./,,fo;..i..n»,  A«-  tuidomliletWy  itieau, 
•Ibo*'  '    who  enerciH*  thiimnJOAi' 

ft'  T    irtf   iniiri    riprrnxiiiiii    nr«     tO  be  )inder*l<M)(l   Agtl- 

r  [    lilrrnllt-.      lly  d  ^idinlitiilinn    llien    iif    llu'ic,  and  c»r 

■OUU  '    '  Wtlil'h    V. "  liVH- 

fcwt  r,  ,    .-Kwl,  lull '  uu). 

'  Prnf«M(ir  tlvut  atipvar*  la  !>•*•  had  >omn  (iwlinf  iirilih  i  the  be  bai 
u  bit  ttltor*  a  terj  IW-a  rmiirH»%  oflliB  pmaie.    we  l«n(>r«,'ii|i, 


~ 


nen  HM  of  Uqg«ig*t  **  "»7  convey  ik«  mhMi  which  wa  b 
Imvo  lb«  apoMllr  JntcndM),  ■»  the  followiog  Ictoii : 

"  Fgr  to  bim  ull  Ibiogit  (in  the  Clirioiiaji  worlt))  owe  th« 
orisin,  ihe  higbetl  wxJ  ihe  Iowrhi,*  wbal  i»  iie«ii,  «nij  wbal  is  n 
iievD.  ihoH  who  sir  on  ibtuiw*,  tltoae  whu  axflrciwe  denuiiM' 
IboM  who  bave  fcoverniiMHl,  Mil  Ibofte  who  k»ve  poww.  S 
is  the  Botbor  anil  owalsr  of  all ;  be  '»  ov*r  »U,  and  aU  cxi 
through  liioi ;  (or,  ha*a  a  «animuji  raU'ioo  («  him.)" 

Bitl  nhni  if  io«iini  by  ihot^e  wtiohii  oo  Ihiuim.  lbnH«  wl 
•HfdUw  Ooiiimioii,  &■:. .'  >Va  aiiiffier,  Ihuacwho  hold  ili«  bin 
est  nlfit-c*  atii)  Ku«i;tiii  ihe  hrgbaat  characicr  in  lb<  'i<!W  ()iii|raqf 
tHMi  ail  lb»»eini)<l  ^icilt6«tlM4l«xMllenl  sninne  Iha  rvltow4 
of  tlK  oew  rfeli^oo-  ThnChrinlfftn  •ii«prn»itHril  i«  <:oiiti|u>llf 
spoken  of  under  l);e  lifiU'ft  of  a  tliit^oni  ;  aiitl  il  i«  )i)  rtforcR 
to  tbia  fi|(ir«i  <bi|i  Ihtiw  «iX|v*iitM<>i)f  ar^  i|!<«<K  Thou  Cbr 
tutn^  ill  {(iMtal  we  ritlltj  h>  !»!■  Pel«r,  *'  »  nyai  prtcatbuOll 

But  rurlbcv,  il  niflf  hei|i  lo  reconcile  ga  lo  lLi»  iig«f«i| 
kuuw  ib»<  liM:  liilof,  Ihitttui;  dutitinUtnt,  St-c.  wcic  ihc  *m 
or  aiiiiilar  lo  ihoic,  which  the  Jaw  t;«r«  lo  ibair  Haltbj*^ 
iMolmrs.  This  Tm}!  ia  abowii  »)  h*i;lh  bj-  i>chofi<ig«ii,  a  cri 
vnrx  qoiioent  lor  hia  kiM>it'teiJ{«  of  R^JiUinical  k>iiiii>K>, 
of  unauijwclcd  orlhodoxj-.f  Si.  Piiiil,  Ibcrefoie,  in  iicir 
Im^oagp,  merely  adontcil  unil  npttlicd  lo  llio  umr«  <-iii|i 
MnofiK  Cbri«lian«,  moileB  of  •rxpreMiuii,  cowtuQnlv  np|>lie<f^ 
ht«  roiiiilr^'incn  lo  the  iuur«  pniintiril  ainonx  tliPiD^elTaa*, 
nliutmlicrc  u*ea  Ihe  Iprna.  uiortrHmintfi  (<fi^)  "■>•!  )' 
(ib*»mi  c«iicerBing  Ilc4(hQii>iiJ«r*.t 

Uu'i  hi  any  cHMr,  ihi*  pMM<i|;«i  rnunol  b«  vnilcrnli>ii>|  ofj 
Vrcaliu)!  uf  lh«  intttiral  worliJ.      Tbii  ia  Ihe  ir'>rli  <>f  ()i^«l> 
tbe  (MMoii  b«fe  «pokcn  of  ia  not  UimI,  l>Ht'  "  ll'o  im^sv  of  I 
uutl  llui  firal  borit  of  every  erealdro."      U  it  <■«■  of  Ui»l  ihl 
ia  tail!  (ia  Ihq  lUlh  veru)  ibal  '■  h«  in  <hn  t(i">i  burn  Iroui 
tkaU;"  or  (in  the  19lh)    •Khal  il  pleawd  Iba  K-iIkt  ihdt 
him  «haiifil  ull  rulneas  dwell."  ^ 

VI.  Bill  a  laige  pfoporiiAn  of  lh«  paaMKir*  tidiliicej| 
auppofl  Iho  doclrine  of  the  Trinity,  ar*  fMUno^M  Utiti^ 
prthd  llaougha  dinrt^orii  of  tkt  tofnmon  ityU  cftx^rtiH 

*  "  IV^  ifaiufLi  in  bc«Ti-a  and  tke  tiling*  on  (*rUi :"  II  ki  a  gmbhi^ 
pi-iiioii  III  tbn  itriptumi,  ■*  ctiairhor*.  li>  tu«4k  of  ao?  tiling  licjl 
ncAi^i.  >H  b«iaee):al(«<ll6tieavGn.  lo  draota  lu  li«luii  WtfAy  cnliaj 

t  Son  Srlroettinin'c  Ifott*  a«  Nallb.  (il.  &.  lt|)k<4.  i-  SI.  a»l  Q 
i)<  19.  in  hi)  Mam  Uafarairw  «t  l'alMiuli«». 


itii.ni,  I,     Horn.  lill.  1.S.3, 
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art  th  tcripturtn.     Tli*;  arc  nol  of  a  cbamcler  Id  preii«al  aoj 
i\y  10  lui  (otoUtgflUt   aiuJ   uii prejudiced  nwitr,  ^ito  bmt 
yinaalf  famdiw  milh  lfa»  ilf  Ic  -,  who  bag  alleoilcd  lo  il« 
nlM*  ;    i*ba  u   is  tlia   liabil  of  couparini;  cxpreiiioM 

iMM  pUc«  irilb  lb«  «iui«  or  KimiUr  cxp«c«>iaii«  wtMD 

■rjp  ncui-  t«  aiia|UM-(  and  wbo,  availing  liiinMlf  of  liia  lieil 

110  bis  poir«r  tif  ii|titT(ir«line  lb«  Sacred   Hw>k»,   rtiMi* 

KB  in  lb*  aauic  •serviaa  of   his  judcatenl  nilh  which  be 

< ''  Ual  placot  aisiijr  gf  ibt  Hfuaaeata  of  Trini- 

oiivil  Mpuo  ptumafffM  tmdrrttaod  wilkovl  any 

iiiiixf  obrtuiui   cJiar(i<lrri«(tC'  of  tanfjMatit,  or 

rii^M  rWl^wfiHif  il»  inlrrjtTtlalioH.     Tlitia, 

lot"  '  111  i»  suck  booka  >■  Jt>neft'  ('nihulic  I)i>clnn« 

kihe  T'liiiljr,  arfunheol*  vhicb  really  f,o  upon  ilie  aatiuiiiplion 

Ifao  MU19  «ord   is  alwaya  tiaed  in   Ike  ume&eitae;  aod 

It,  if  ibia  aaauiuplion  ba  Dot  tmnleilt  fall  at  ooce  lo  ibe 

»d. 

^Wc  bar*  thoa  axpWned  oor  opinions  uo  the  subjrcl  in  con- 

tf.      U   iboM  opioiuns   l>q   (rue,  tre  bave   on  Unulit   tliat 

rill  6titUy  pr«vaU.     In  our  couniry  «<pe<iall]',    where 

■lb  ba*  Hollaing  bol  error  lo  cooleud  Rilfa,  aod  is  not  boroc 

IB,  as  il  tiaa  Imoo  almost  every  «bero  olaet  by  ciril  and 

Joaisalical   [WMvr,   ibvy  wuat   prevoil.      The  great  point  il 

tt»'     '         wUu   hold  corrert  opinions  wiib  a  sense  of 

li«l>  .  -of   llie   iinporlani:e    of    presenting;    Cbris* 

iy  lu  tMcii  sucti  ss  it  really  ■*■     Hr  Ikat  liatk  mt/  jvord,  let 

apaojc   my  laord  faithfuii^.     What  it   Ike  (haff  lo  thr 

itai.'  mith  tkt  Laid.*     We  re|[ard  wUii  lli«  faigfaoil  hiIb. 

Elio*  Ibo  ai'>-N<"i*    wbicb  faavo  been  made,  and  are  making 

our  Bort  ciliu;   and  coBSidor    lh«  diainler<iBt- 

.  niHr<u>i»  •iirnliccB  of  loitie   individuals,  wilb  whicli 

tVOCMM  ac<|UBinlnd,  ak  Hortby  of  all  pruise.      Il  is  not 

cl  of  li^bl   value  whifb  ibey  bav«  in  vioar,  bdU  ihejr 

|iteB  prool,  Ibal  Ibey/ci  it  in  nut. 

coocludiuiti  we  wisb  lo  say  a  word  or  Iwo  rr«pecling 
rol  views  of  rolig[iou  ;  Ibose  views,  ibe  great  cbarec* 
rialica  of  whiili  Mr>  Cbanning  baa  so  ably  and  alugncnily 
'and  defended  in  (he  Sermon,  whtcb  has  K'^en  (M-ra* 
lim  l«  Pnifeaaor  Hiuart's  Letlcri.  Wfi  are  cbari^ril  wjih  i\e- 
^riling  Chriiliadily  of  all  ils  vbIim  ;  of  rrjrcttrig  every  (hing 
'■vl  Kb  Bane.      Cbriilianily,  wk  brlibvb,  has  taught  ibe  Un>(v 

*  JarsBlafc  xalU.  SI.    TIibmi  wonb    <r*r«   |V(4a«d  ht   Iha  CaaAMar 
kmljm  to  ana  «rf  till  paUlMlloat. 
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of  Ood,  and  revealed  him  h  Ihe  Father  of  faia  cnutsrea.         ]) 
fass  madeknoirn  bis  iniiiiite  perfecliom,  hiiiprovidetica,  and  "9^ 
morat  Kovernmenl.     It  baa  dirwied  ui  toloA  up  to  Hmb     ^ 
the  Being,  onwhom  wk  and  all  things  are  entirely  depend^M 
and  lo  look  up  to  Him  with  perfect  confidence  and  loTe.        -|f 
has  marie  known  to  ua  ifiai   we  are  lo  live  forever;    it    M^ 
broH|;ht  life  and  imtnortalily  lo  light.     Man  wa«  a  ereslum  at 
thiB  earth,  and  ii  haa  raiaed  him  lo  a  far  nobler  rank,  and  tavgU 
hiiK  lo  reE;ar(l.himK4>ir  m  an  immortal  being,  and  tbe  thihM  tt 
QoA.     It  hnx  opened   lo  Ihe  dinner  the  path  oF  penitenn  vad 
hope.     1 1  has  atlbr'led  lo  virtue  the  higheil  poaitble  amielMb. 
It  givea  lo  norroir  \H  be«l  and  often  ita  only  connriatioo.    It 
has  preaenled  w*  in  Ihe  life  of  our  ^real  Mailer  vith  an  esanple 
of  (hat  mural  perfectiuii,  whirfa  is  lo  be  the  COMlant  object  «f 
oar  exertionv.     It  hiia  eHtabliahed  iho  Irolha,  whivfa  it  teachat* 
upon  eviderire  the  mnal  ■uliafartorj'.  Il  i<  a  most  glorioua  dtaphy 
of  the  liDiieToleiir.e  of  God,  and  of  hi*  rare  for  bia  crealnrei  011111* 
eanli.     But  all  this,  it  seem*,  is  hotmiho  ; — iinlesi  it  hayei 
lanirhl,   ilml  litei-e  are  three  permma  who  conatilule  the 
Go<i  i  or  .ti  lea^l  tlmt'  there  is  some  tbreefiald  dialinetioit, ' 
know  not  wlial,  in*  the  Divinity ;  and  further,  unleae  il  albo  la 
that  one  of  these  persons  or  distinctions  waa  united  in  a  moat  i 
comprehensible  manner  to  Ihe  hitman  nature  of  Christ,  bA  ' 
the  Hiihcrim;!  of 'the  latter  were  the  aulferinga  of  the  fortfttr 
it  beini;  vtW  iimlersttwd,  at  ihe  aaine  time,'  that  tbe  former  COB 
net  snller.     Tlie  reti^lon  of  joy  and  consolation,  ths  blOi^V 
ouB  GOHPEi,  or  THR   BLBSRED  son,  will,   it  It  thougbl,  loi^^ 
more  than  h:ilf  its  vitlne,  unless  il  have  announced  to  n^  th 
ire  arc  rreated  under  the  wrath  ami  curse  of  Qod  ;*  that  M  i 
impofisible  forns  to  perform  liis  will  unless  our  moral  natareal 
created  anew;  and  that  this  is  a  favour  denied  to  far  the  greatv' 
part  of  men,  who  are  required  to  perform,  what  he  haalnaA^^ 
it  iriorally  imposaible  they  should  perform,  with  ifae  moet  mi^** 
lenliiig  riuowr,  and  under  penslty  of  the  most  terrible  and  ereiT" 
lahtini;  turitienls.     Stii-h  intelligible  and  comfortable  doctrine^i 
88  these  me  represented  hs  Ihe  jiemliar  cloclrinea  of  CktiiH' 
snily;  thoae  from  which  il  derivcij  its  value;  and  our  opponenl* 
seem  lo  tliink,  thai  if  nothing  heller  was  to  be  efTected  Ifaw 
lo  muke  God  known  lo  men,  lo  reveal  to  them  bia  paternal 
character,  to  bring  life  and  immortality  lo  light,  and  to  fbmhb 
the  bigihcHi  motives  (o  virtue,  it  was  b-iirdly  worth  while  for  thi 


'  *"Tlii:  Tnll  lirniight  upon  mankind  tht  tou  of  commaniaa  witk  God, 
liU  diiiplpaturc   autl   cur«:,  ho   ■«  we  are  sv  MATL-aa  cbildreo  of  wiath, 

I  Uiia  worMsad 
rgtr  Cmttektm. 


Itt>    ULULTII    4B1II  \t        Ban!        kUt  -,x,      nv        B"       "b       B|qi      «■         £M  n  i  Ir  ISA       ^■■■«'l 

bund-siaTi's  In  Satan,  andjuitlj*  liatilu  lo  all  punihbmenU  ia  ' 
rii  tli3t  ivliii-li  it  In  rnine."     If  c^lmijuttr  Jistmblji'i  Ltrgtr 
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I'll^  (u  inforpota  ta  a  opecial   manner  10  •Q«€(  purpuiei  u 
ItporUtit. 

iloclrinet  wbicb  we  belkro  to  lia  tlocliinn  o(  Chrit* 

iluciriocft  of  ineiiimalile  value.     Thv  qunljon  of 

lib   u  oDfi  ui  wbich  we   >re  inlereileil  inunr  tlc«pjj. 

luid  uiir  virlut  aie  itl   klukc  un  the  ileiiaiun.      If 

Mio,  wc  are   miacTaltlo  iitilecil.      'J'lic  l>ciilc  mIib- 

riili  llif  RoJa^nicniB  ol'  llio   prc««ul  day,  has  k  prcferiUths 

nufc  of  niitlencc  lo  dim,  i(  ibvj'  nr«  twllt  lo  pcrkfa  toj:«lh«r. 

II  if  ibejr  an  Irue,  lfa«rr  iii  h  pru«(i«ic(  diiplajred  before  ua 

ccirsbly  (tloriouisnil  detichlful.    Ttiey  sre  Iruihi  vliii^hit 

Kuitbj'  of  (ioJ  la  raiicli-     Look  now  at  (be  liuclrinc*  wliicb 

tving.     Are  rlieae  doclrioea  conittt)er«d  in  IbeiitHelvet 

nucb  imporlucc  or  value '    ll  loa),  lor  tmubl  wo 

iiitporlaiil  l<(  liclicie  ibitn,  if  lltvy  nrr  true.     Tbat  is 

kreal  (|ue*tion.     WItal    we   it»k  it,    wheltier  il  b  very 

■oi|iorl«nl  or  deairablr  lluii    ibry  «bo»l<I  be  Irne.  ,  la   il  very 

ntaw'ani  lu  niir  \irlue  and  bappioesa,   ifaat  there  abotild  be  a 

ttintold  diitinclivi)  in  Ibe  divine  iialure ;  or  (hat  Ibe  mercy 

vbiiili  ii  extended   lotru'da  tia,  ahoiiM   hnve  been  I'Oa- 

wilb  ihe  btood  of  hi*  Soil  f   It  i'  ilvsirahlc  for  ii«  lo  be 

lad  Ibal  our  nalurcN  ore  lo  depratcd.  ibni.  till   they  are 

chi>|td  by  tbc  act  o(  (iud,  we  can  do  nolbing  to  pleaae  hito  ? 

EumIh  tbc  creed*  of  wbai  t*  called  Orlbodoxy  ;  and  read  the 

ty  □(  nbli^alioin  wbicb  IhnHe  ereeda  leach  ua,  (bat  we  lie 

to  God  at  our  Makkk.      Whal  ol>Ii£«liona  would  be  doe 

flMi  bia  crnalurra   In  ■  l>vin(  nbu  lind  riirnied   Ibem  under  hia 

"AphlMUre  and  curae,"  ini«de  tbcin  "  bouit  slavr*  lo  Salao." 

wd  "jtiaTi.i  LitDi.B  (the  atiaufdily  i*ii»  sroii*  an  (lie  inpioly) 

^tR  puniibmcniB  in  Ibi*  world,  and  in  ilul  which  ii  lo  cota»>" 

^irh  «bal  fetlhga  mi^hl  lucb  crcnrnrea  jually  regard  iheir 

f   H'bnl  ia  the  rbaratiler  wbicb  Ihey  would  bare  a  right 

r»bc   to  him  f    II  would  tM  mockery  lo  aik,  if  il  wero 

Ilk  I     '  '  iloelfinr  iiboiild  be  tnie  ;    or  if  Cbrisltanily 

waaU  lo*<  '1  ))■  taluc,  if  il  abould  appear  Ibal  il  laugbt 

Mt  aucti  diKlnne. 

Ob  DO  !  iboM  kra  not  duetrlnea  of  the  Kocfwl  i  and  II  is  be- 

■*  bave  aome  foofing  of  the  ineaiimahle  valtte  of  our 

ifi  '  r  itcairc  lo  promole  il*  influeoce,  Ihat  we  wi*b 

1    ibHo  arc  nol  doclrl»p»  of  Iht  go«peI.     U 

•e  Kit  Iccl    Ibal   Uod   oti^bl     lo  bv   tl»  ubjtr.l   ur  our 

perfflcl  vcitcralian   and    love,  llial   ne  revolt  at  doctrinea 

confound   and  darken   itur    idea*   of  hi*  nalutr,  irh>c9 

bI  oar  prrauti  in  ibe  Divtniiy  ai  eiac'ins,  and  anoiber 

' awbinitliiig  lo  tbo  puntibiucnt  of  our  oflfwcea  i  and  al  olhvr 


far  Wor»K  than   rhctp,   vhtcb,  if  il  troff  p 
to  bave  Ihrir  full  infliicnc«  upon  Itie  miml,  nou 
■n  ob)ecl  of  nilirr  bumr  »l>d  iletciialian.     We  Ik| 
it  ibe  great   Irulti*  or  rt>ltg)nn,  which  >ri>  ladght  by 
Itaaity,  KK  lh(!  roumUliun  u(  public  niril  prfvale  htppine* 

tt  gead  order  uf  welt  racuUletl  •octciy,  of  purity  nf  m 
dDDMvtii:  couifari,  of  airthal  »  wcHr  gflflerom  ani)  most 
nulled  in  the  humBii  cbaraclcr,  oT  dl  (biM«  qtuIiiK^a  ir 
Jear  man  to  nun  ;  Ibai  ihej'  make  life  loUrable  aoil  rac 
IM  II)  ilnalh ;  and  (bat  il  Ji  on  UiBSe,  thai  ibe  cbarairlrr  id 
ftnaeil,  n-litch  vlll  fit  us  Tor  bcavea] — ami  il  i«,  tmim> 
that  we  wUh  them  to  be  pretenteil  (o  in<.-n  micb  a*  Ibej 
•rr,  fri-e  rmin  nil  iLi?  ^xx  errora  which  human  fnUy  and 
•entity  hnva  cminetred  with    ibem.— errori,  which  li«H! 
Tenlitd    their    reeopliufl,    aod    estentiaHjr    counliincted 
lomcc. 
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I  BEFORE  TBE  DNnEBSITV  IN  CAMBRIDGE, 


AUGUST  10,1819. 


BY   ANDREWS    NORTON, 


DcniT  Pnfiiior  of  Sacred  Umtinb 


CAMBRIDGE  : 

PBWTEB  BT  BILLTABD  AND  METCAIP, 

AT  THE  CirjTEIIIITT  fBUS. 

SgM  *)iu  bl  CiuBouiiti  It  Hiltiud,  fintim  Bsolulnt,  No.  1  CornliilL 
1619. 


CONSTtTCTION  AND  RITIXS 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

OTTU 

CfflVEJlBITl  HBBIDGE. 


or  J  of  Tlieology 

Mitlcnl  luiil  the  fol- 


lin*]  Moral 

In  these  aubjccta 

Pr        onthip,  and 


Tye  Tlieological  Depar 
of  ttie  University,  shall  cod 
lowing  Proressnrit. 

1.  The  Alford  Pi^ofowor 
Fhilnsophy,  who  shall  IccI 
accurding  to  the  stntutoa  oi 
the  regulations  estahlisbed, 
College  law, 

S.  The  IloUis  Professor  of  Divinity,  who  shall  give  in- 
struction to  the  theological  students  in  positive  and  con- 
troversial divinity,  including  the  evidences,  and  pnnci|des 
ofnatural  religion,  and  the  evidences,  doctrines,  and  duties 
of  revealed  religion :  said  Profeasor  performing  all  the  du- 
ties of  the  HolHs  Proressorship  which  he  holds, 

3.  The  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Orien- 
tal Languages,  who  is  to  give  instruction  in  those  langua- 
ges, and  in  their  application  to  the  intei-pi-ctntion  of  the 
scriptures. 

4.  A  Professor  of  Sacred  Literatiii-e,  or  cxpi»sitory  tlieol- 
ogy,  who  shall  treat  of  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
the  scriptures. 

5.  A  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  who  shall  give  in- 
struction in  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  oiGco,  and  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  sermons. 
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6.  A  PrAfeflsor  who  abaU  treat  of  sacred  and  eeclmiasfi- 
cal  lijfltory,  inclading  Jewish  antiquities*  and  of  church 
order. 

7.  The  Fraf<ei«ors  in  either  of  the  above  branrbn  majr 
in  their  instructions,  nmit  the  particular  conrnderation  of 
Bucli  subjects  in  their  renpective  depRrtroOTitB,  aa  may  be 
poiHted  out  by  the  Corporation,  said  subjectn  being  suffl- 
ciently  discussed  hj  other  Proresmra  and  InrtmcterH  in  the 
University. 

8.  Tlie  Profemor  in  tlie  fourth  department  shall  be  de- 
nominated the  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature. 

9.  Tlie  Dexter  Piiireseor,  and  the  Professors  of  Pastoral 
Tiieology,  and  of  Eccletiiaatical  History  Bhull  perform  such 
duties  in  tlic  thc(»lugical  instruction  of  the  UniverBity,  ai 
may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  by  the  Corporation*  al* 
ways  including,  witli  i-espect  to  the  Dexter  Professor,  those 
specified  by  the  Corporation  of  the  College  and  the  Troa- 
tccs  of  the  Soric^- for  promoting  Theological  Eldtication  at 
the  University,  who  arc  in  part  the  founders  of  tliis  Profes- 
sorship. 

10.  Tlio  ProfeRf^ors  to  bo  appointed  shall  have  the  privi. 
leges  and  powers  pertaining  to  tlie  Professors  of  the 
College  generally,  as  well  aa  make  tlie  usual  promises  and 
engagements. 

11.  Graduates  of  any  public  College  or  University  aro 
permitted  to  reside  at  the  University  as  students  of  divinity, 
hat  ing  the  assent  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  conform- 
ing tn  the  laws  and  regulations  made  for  the  government  of 
such  students  and  of  resident  graduates  generally. 

IS.  Applications  are  to  be  made  in  person  or  by  letter  to 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  when  distance  tv 


other  circumstanrwi  rfqnire,  ninst  be  a<-oompanieiI  liy  ti'stU 
raonialH  of  gmxl  ubilitics,  Ultrar}'  [irop  ess,  atiil  an  iinbkm- 
bhrd  cliararli'r. 

13.  All  studrnUi  in  divinity  arc  to  be  iDatriraUrnl  by 
lining  will)  Ibr  I're)«ii)ent  at>  engngrnie nt  to  ronrorm  (o  all 
Ifae  laws  of  tbe  Uni%ersi(j'  maile  Tor  Ibnir  giivcmment, 

14.  All  tbrul»]ficiil  stiulonts  imiiling  nt  Ihr  Universit}', 
who  hftve  n<>t  complvtwl  tbo  iisuxl  cotimc  of  thptlnj^kal 
itidipst  shall  brlong  to  tb<>  KMniiiaiy,  and  attend  tbe  ptiblic 
iDd  private  iimtruction  ot  the  sawf  ;  pnivJded  the  Paculiy 
»Kj,  in  spcrtal  cast's.  dispcnNC-withixirtiuns  oftliia  att^-nd 
lace.  No  one  will  mr-ire  tltc  pcriiniary  aid  of  the  listi* 
Warn  or  have  the  usual  tratiinotiial,  tinlcits  he  lias  been  ivg- 
lUr  in  attending  the  course  of  exei-cises  and  Ntudies  pre- 
Kribed,  aa  well  aa  exemplary  in  every  jnirt  ot  \t\a  conduct. 

li.  The  Faculty  will,  at  Il»e  beginning  oT  each  cnllego 

tiar.  aitd  in  the  courne  of  t)ie  yeai>  when  there  may  be  uc- 

ommtt  make  a  report  to  the  Corporation  on  the  dislribu- 

l>M  umI  application  of  the  Hopkin.1  roiindaiioiis,  the  Ttinds 

«f  the  Hociely  fgr  promoting  tti«ulngical  exIucAtion,  and  nth- 

tr  auu  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  studenb  in  divinity  ; 

ami  the  ordera  for  the  sums  allowed  will   be  given  hair 

,  yearly  by  the  President,  he  receiving  prcvioiisly  to  tire  issu- 

[i^af  any  order,  a  certificate  from  the  inatnicter  or  in- 

Islnicters,  on  whom  each  student  shall  attend,  that  he  has 

Nlitigeiitly  punuied  itw  course  of  titudica  and  eicrctNC^  ap- 

r  pointed. 

16.  Tlicre  shall  be  an  annual  examination  of  the  Semi- 
[wmrj  by  a  Board  of  Vi^titei-s  to  be  appointed  for  lliat  purpose. 
JOHN  T.  KIBKLAND,  Prendent. 
Ais-  181?. 
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INAUGURAL  DISCOURSE. 

I 


1 HB  liberality  of  QUI  ,       1  especi- 

ally of   one  distingnit  idual,   who 

bore  a  name  wliicli  hai  1    nored, 

and  which  I  hope  will  le  to  bo 

honored  among  us,  ha  ew  fa- 

cilities for  theological  instruction  in  this 
University,  an  additional  professorship  has  in 
consequence  been  founded.  About  to  enter 
on  the  duties  of  this  new  office,  I  have 
thought,  that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting 
or  useless  to  speak  of  the  extent  and  relations 
of  the  science  of  theology,  or  in  other  words, 
of  the  intellectual  acquisitions  and  endow- 
ments required  to  constitute  a  consummate 
theologian.  I  can,  it  is  true,  do  little  more 
than  lead  you  to  an  eminence,  and  point  out 
hastily  the  grand  features  of  the  prospect 
which  lies  before  us  ;  but  even  this  rapid 
view  may  not  be  altogether  unprofltabte. 


In  such  n  surrey  as  I  liave  proposed,  it  u 
in  Its  relations  to  uietaphjsicSf  that  thculugy 
may  be  first  cousideretl.  It  treats  uf  Gud, 
and  of  inim  cunsidurt^d  as  hi)  iiniiiurtiil  being. 
Upon  tbt'Hc  subjects  revelation  has  Utngtit  us 
tnilh^  the  must  important;  and  some  of  the 
noblest  aud  most  powerful  efforts  of  human 
reason  have  been  employed  in  deducing  iho 
same  truths  from  the  moral  uud  physical 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
It  is  one  part  of  the  business  of  a  theolo- 
giim  to  make  himself  familiar  ^vitb  those 
reasonings,  by  Mbtch  the  mind,  now  that  it 
has  been  educated  by  christianty,  is  able, 
even  when  left  to  \tn  own  powers  aud  resour- 
ces, to  establish  or  r(>nder  probable  the  truths 
of  religion.  lie  must  become  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  works  and  providence  of  God  ; 
and  (|ualiry  bimsclf  to  perceive  the  harmony 
between  the  two  revelations  which  God  hag 
given  us  f— that,  wbieb  is  taught  us  by  the 
laws  which  govern  the  world,  ns  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  regular  operation  ;  and  that, 
whose  divine  origin  was  attested  by  tlie  pres- 
ence of  a  power  controlling  and  suspending 
those  laws,  lie  will  find  a  perfect  harmony 
between  them  ;  and  will  perceive  that  the 
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evidences  of  both,  tliough  derived  from  sour- 
ces the  most  remote  from  each   other,    flow 
together  at  last,  and  bear  n»  on  to  one  com- 
mon object,  the  truth  of  the  csacntiul  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  ' 
Yet  notnitbatanding  the  strength  of  argu- 
ment by  which  tliese  principles  are  support- 
ed, we  canuut  but  remark  that  our  conclu- 
sions  are  embari'ussed  by  some  difficulties  ; 
and  wc  know  that  scepticism   baa  labored  to 
overthrow  alt  our  reasonings.  The  theologian, 
in   pursuing  his   intpiiries   respecting  these 
difficulties  and  objections,  if  he  bo  determin- 
ed to  follow  them  to  the  nttermost,  will  be 
obliged  to  go  on  to  the  very  limits  of  humau 
knowledge  ;  to  the  biuTJers  which  the  mind 
has  not  yet  passed,  and  which  perhaps  are  im- 
passable.   He  must  fix  a  steady  attention  upon 
ideas  very  absti-act,  shadowy  and  inadequate. 
Where  the  last  rays  begin  to  be  lost  in  utter 
darkness,  he  nmst  distinguish  in  the  doubt- 
liil    twiliglit   between    deceptive    appearmi- 
res,  and  the  forms  of  things  really  existing. 
He  must  subject  to   a  strict  scrutiny  words 
and  expressions  which  often  deceive  us,  and 
of^en  mock  us  with  only  a  show  of  meaning. 
He  must  engage  in  complicated  and  diffi- 


cult  ppocesscB  of  rensoning,  in  which  the 
terms  of  Liiii(^)»ge,  digested  of  all  their  usual 
aAsoi'iations,  become  tittle  more  than  al^br^ 
ic  s^'mbols  ;  and  in  pursuing  the»ic  procesBes, 
he  must  proceed  with  the  greatest  attcntioa 
and  sccuracv,  because  a  single  faUe  step 
may  render  his  conclusions  idtogether  en 
neou9. 

The  inqtitries  to  which  we  are  led  hy  the  ol 
jections  of  the  sceptir,  are  curiuuK.and  in  somi 
respects  important.  But  they  are  not  those  in 
which  a  inau  of  sound  mind  will  habitually  de- 
light.  He  will  pass  from  them  to  atodiea  more 
satisfactory,  and  wliich  have  a  more  direct  in- 
fluence  upon  the  conduct  and  happiness  of 
men,  with  feelings  similar  to  those  of  tlie 
voyager,  who  having  visited  the  barren  though 
wonderful  regions  of  polar  solitude,  where 
the  sun  dazzles  M-ithout  warming,  is  return- 
ing to  a  mild,  inhabited,  and  cultivated  cli- 
mate. In  respect  to  the  metaphysical  objec- 
tions to  our  fuith,  it  is  to  be  reuiemltcrcd  tliat 
the  triumph  over  religion  cuiniot  be  an  caHy, 
but  must  be  the  last  and  most  dinicultachieve- 
uient  of  scepticism.  The  temple  in  which 
we  worship  is  placed  nitlun  the  citadel  of 
hujuan  reason  ;  and   before  it   can  be  ap- 


iroacbed  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  al- 
[tnoat  )U1  our  knowledge  must  liiive  been  sur- 
I  tendered.      Uo    who  doubts    the    cxisteuee 

of  G->d,  has  left  hiinseif  no  truth  dependiuit 
|»a  moral  eudoiice,  which  he  cuu  rcusuiiubly 
^bcUe\e. 

lu  natural  religion,  y/e  learn  the  character 

of  God  by  a  wide  induction  from  the  laws  of 
^his  itiurui  [^uvcnmient,  and   fruin  the  objects 

and  phenomena  of  the  phvBical  world.    Here 

I  llien  is  another  field  of  study  opened  to  the 
theologian.  We  are  surrounded  by  au  ua- 
knotra  and  immeasurable  power,  whiuh  is 
every  moment  pi-udncing  motion  and  life, 
uid  maiiifestiug  itself  by  efiects  the  most 
aatonishin;^  and  admirable.  Me  must  Ktndy 
tlie  character  of  this  power  in  its  works.  In 
order  to  do  this,  we  must  borrow  aid  frarn 
that  science  which  bus  u:heeled  m  triumph 
lhrou};h  the  sipis  of  heaven.  Vic  must  en- 
ter the  lecture  room  of  the  anatomist,  and 
B  learn  hovr  feuifuUy  and  icondetfulty  ice  an 
'  made.  And  we  must  follow  the  student  of  na- 
ture to  tlie  fields,  and  woods,  and  waters,  and 
inquire  of  (he  objects  to  which  he  directs  ns, 
vhat  they  can  teach  of  their  Maker.  These 
studies  are  important,  not  merely  as  furauh' 


IS 

iag  matcrialg  for  argument,  but  becawa 
they  awaken,  and  render  vivid,  our  feelings  of 
devotion.  In  contemplating  the  perfections  f£ 
God  withoat  reference  to  bis  works,  th^ 
present  themselves  to  us  as  metaphjsioal 
abatractious,  which  iu  their  obscurity  and 
vastness  almost  mock  our  comprehansioD. 
But  when  we  turn  to  his  works,  we  pe>w 
ceive  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  em- 
bodied, as  it  were,  and  rendered  visible. 

But  our  religious  faith  rests  for  its  main 
support  on  what  wo  believe  the  declarations 
of  God,  communicated  by  Jesus  Christ.  IVlut 
then  is  the  evidence  that  Jesas  Christ  wai 
indeed  the  messenger  of  God  ?  This  inquiry 
is  connected  with  the  whole  histoiy  of  God*a 
miraculous  dispensations,  and  will  lead  tha 
theologian  to  tlie  study  of  all  the  evidence 
relating  to  these  subjects.  Upon  entering  mt 
this  study,  when  he  inquires  what  it  is  vhiek 
is  to  be  proved,  he  will  find  that  a  mass  of 
statements  and  propositions  of  very  di£bm 
cut  importance,  have  been  blended  togeth- 
er ;  and  bis  first  object  must  he,  to  distio- 
guish  and  separate  those,  the  truth  of  whieh 
it  is  indeed  essential  to  maintain.  He  wiU 
then  have  for  his  purpose,  to  make  himadf 


acquainted  villi  the  uhole  evidence,  by  which 
■bese  esscntinl  truths  are  to  be  dcferidi^d,  to 
Bview  the  subject  in  nil  its  relations,  ttnd  to  be 
■aware  of  every  objection  and  difficulty.     IDs 
Bfeith   must  not  be  the  ofTitpring  of  pivjudicA 
and  ifipnomnrc,  confident  only  because  it  han 
not  examined,  and  ready  to  think  an  iusvilt  a 
^od   nnswer  to  an   objection  ;  nor  a  timid 
and  doubtful  belie)',  ahrays  liable  to  be  start- 
Bled  by  some  unexpected  disclosure,  the  re- 
«Dlt  of  that   state  of  mind,  in  which  one  has 
proceeded  in  hi?)   inquires  only  ko  fitr,  as  to 
perceive   that  much  remains   to  lie  settled. 
The  proof  of  the  wintculoua  dispeni>ations  of 
God  consiat.s  in  a  series  of  the  moiit  remark- 
ilile  phenomena,  which,  if  we  reject  the  be- 
lief of  such  interpositions,  ean  be  accounted 
for  hv   no  other  causes;  and   wbicli   have 
marked   the   whole   history  of  man  with   a 
track  of  light,  liku  that  of  the  setting  sun  up- 
on the  oeeau.    It  is  confirmed,  I  will  venture 
to  add,  by  the  antecedent  probability  of  such 
communications  from  God  to  man.     In  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  tiic  evidences  of 
our  religion,  as   they  have  been  commonly 
stated,  the  titcologieal  student  will  perceive, 
thai  it  is  only  a  portion  of  its  proof  which 
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hM  yet  beeo  eoUeeted  and  arranged  ;  md 
that  in  the  most  i^le  works  which  we  have 
en  the  Buhjec^  that  of  Pulej  for  inatunce,  if 
to  be  found  only  an  abridgment,  or  a  pasaing 
notice  of  manj  important  arguments,  while 
others  are  whoUj  omitted.     Bven  in  order 
to  feel  the  full  force  of  those  ailments  to 
which  his  attention  may  be  directly  called, 
be  must  apply  the  resnlts  of  his  own  inqut 
ries  to  the  statements  which  may  be  laid  be> 
five  him.     We   speak  for  instaaoe   of  that 
eridence  for  oar  religion,  which  arises  fron 
tiie  intrinsic  dirinil^  of  its  character.     But 
in  order  to  estimate  this  eridence  justly,  W( 
must  compare  our  religion  with  the  systemi 
c^  philosophy  and  morals  by  which  it  wa 
preceded.     It  was  indeed  a  most  marvellou 
erent,  and  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  natni 
al  causes,  that  one  who  had  never  entered  tb 
•choob  of  human  wisdom,  who  had  lived  a 
hit.  life  in  the  midst  of  the  gross  ignoranc 
the  inveterate  prejudices,  and  the  hdiitu 
and  degrading  vices  of  Galilean  Jews,  su 
rounded  by  a  people  not  more  cultividi 
nor  intellectual  than  those  who  now  occnj 
the  same  land,  that  such  a  one  should  mm 
known  to  maokind  a  oairenal  religion,  t 
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most  pure,  the  moHt  holy,  nnd  the  most  pow- 
erful in  its  operatiun.  Rtit  in  order  to  feel 
in  all  its  force  how  miirvcUouit  a  tbiiif^  this 
was,  wc  morft  know  how  much,  or  rather  how 
Utile,  had  been  previously  eflected  hy  the  ef- 
furts  of  the  wisest  mid  most  eulightened  of 
men.  We  must  study  their  works,  and  we 
must  itiako  ourt^elves  ucquainted  with  tlie 
nwnil  and  relig;ious  stntc  of  munkinil,  nliich 
IMMMdcd  and  wa»  conteuiponiry  witb  tlte  in- 
troductioD  of  Christianity.— In  considering 
tlie  eiteniul  evidences  of  our  religion,  the 
tbrulogian,  if  he  bu  determined  to  view  the 
nbjert  in  al)  its  relations,  will  tiiid  himself 
Conducted  into  tbe  niout  iliffieult  parts  of  ec- 
duiastical  history,  placed  upon  debaleabU 
pvund,  where  tlicre  are  guides  enough  to  he 
sore,  but  few  whom  he  can  safely  trust ; 
where  he  must  com  pare  the  reports  of  one 
with  those  of  another,  and  examine  for  bim- 
■elf.  and  rely  upon  his  own  judgment.  And 
though  the  renutt  v-  ill  be,  1  trust,  the  full  con- 
Innaiion  of  his  faith,  yet  tlie  opinions  witli 
which  ho  concludes,  may  not  be  altogether 
tlir  same  u  tliose  witli  whicli  he  commenced 
hi*  iuf|uirics.  When  he  comes  trt  the  study 
■f  the  scriptures,  iu  proportion  as  he  rttmuves 
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nil  the  accumnl^ied  nibliiMh  ortechnicfU  tlie- 
olu^v,  utulcr  which  thulr  meaning  has  hcen 
buried,   and  ubtaiiis    a   distinct   view    of  it, ; 
he  will  disteru  new  and  very  striking  evi- 
dence  of  tlic  truth  of  our  rcli^on.      It  i» 
evidence,  but  a  small  portion  of  which  has 
^et   been  distinctly   stated  by  any  writer. 
We    have  indeed  scarcely  any  work  relat-> 
ing  to  it,  except  that  very  valuable  one  of 
Paley,  bis  Uoree    Paulina;.     It   is  evidence 
which  arises  fi-om  the  agreement  of  the  New 
Testament  with  itself,  the  coincidence  ami 
corrcspoitdence  of  its  different  parts,  and  its 
agi*eement  with  all  our  knowledge  respecting 
that  state  of  things,  which  existed  during  the 
time  of  the  first  preaching  of  ChristianiQr 
The  New  Testament  consists   of  difieren' 
vritings,  comprizing   accounts   of  our   Suv 
ionr's   ministry,  some   account  of  the  minis 
ti-y  of  liis  apostles,  particularly  of  that  of  Si 
Paul,  many  discotirscs  of  tite  former,  and  v« 
rious  letters   written  by  tlie  latter.      Tli 
whole  history  which  we  here  find  is  consisi 
ent  with  itticlf;  and  the  discourses  and  let 
ters  are  con-^istent  with  the  history,  and  eve 
cannot  be  understood  uitliout  a  careful  stud 
of  the  latter  ;  uor  for  tJie  most  part  withoi 
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■jbrmtn^  n  dUtinct  conception  oPtlie  particu- 

ir  occasion  of  tlieir  delirnry  or  rom position. 

lese  discourses  and  writings  roflpct,  as  it 

rpi*,  the  ever  valuing  circumstances,  wliicti 

[inarkcd    that    most    extraordinary    sbitc   of 

Hngs,  produced  l»v  the  ministry  of  our  Sav- 

Dur  and  his  itpostles.     Tliey  hare  a  relation 

1in>n;;hont  to  the  strong  prejudices,  the  ud> 

Ffoanded   and  cxtritvapint   expectations,   the 

liitrrbw  conceptions,  tlic  limited  knowledge, 

ind  the   liolcnt  and  vacillating  passiuti!*  of 

Kliose  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     Nor  is 

^this  coincidence  of  wliich  f  speak  confineiT 

discourses  and  writings  ;  it  appears  also 

what  was  done  by  our  Siiviour  and  his 

ipMtles.      It  is  a  correspondence   of  their 

lords  and  actions  to  all  that  we  know, or  can 

;uonnbly  infer,  respecting  the  very  peculiar 

Birr amstiui CCS  in  Mhich  thpy  acted  and  taught; 

a  correspondence,  at  the  same  time,  to  wliiclt 

it  wn«  clearly  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 

direct  the  attention  of  hU  readers.     This  cor- 

respondrncc  appears   throughout  the   New 

TcAlaraent,  mmifving  into  numberless  partic- 

oUrt,  spreading  every   where,   and    binding 

every  pari  together.     As  we  pursue  our  in- 

qiiiricn.  it  a<i>(unies  nt  lust  a  character  so  re- 
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luarkaMe  and  decisive,  as  I  may  rontnre 
SH)r,    puts  out    of    question   all  sui){>osiliui 
of  fiction  ia  the  history,  or  forger;*  in  the  writ 
tags.      No  human  artifice  could  upproiicli 
ward  giving  such  a  perfect  imitntion  of  nt 
ture,  irith  all  its  accidents,  and  all  its  niiout 
and  latent  characteristics.     And  why  has  noi 
this  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  ii 
ligiun  hcen   mure  regarded  ?  1  answer, 
cause  tlie  scriptures  have  been  for  the  uioaj 
part  BO   imperfectly    understood  ;    because 
their  meaning  has  been  seen  blurred  ai 
distorted  through  the  medium  of  gross  ihet 
logic;d  errors.     It  is  u  subject  which  partici 
lurly  claims  the  attention  of  the  theologict 
student. 

The  study  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly 
the  New  Testament,  is,  perhaps  more  than  lUi] 
other,  the  |>cculiar  province  of  tltc  tbeulogiai 
In  puriiuing  tliis  study,  be  must  ac(|uaiut  him- 
self witli  all  that  coUcctton  of  fucts  and  rules, 
by  the  application  of  which  the  original  text 
of  the  sacred  writings  is  recovered  ns  far  as 
possible.  He  must  be  master  of  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  arc  written  ;  an  ac- 
quaintiuicc  with  which  should  be  one  of  the 
first,  and  will  continue  to  be  one  uf  the  last 


objects  of  his  attention.     He  must  be,  in  the 
[most  com  pre  hen  si  vo  sense  of  the   wurd,  a 
I»bili>loguit.      The  meaninjEf  of  scripture  19 
I  controverted  in  every   part,    and  he  must 
therefore  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of  inter- 
preting langnage,  an  art,  ofthover}' existence 
[of  which,  many  of  those  who  have  decided 
motit  confidently  respecting  the  sense  of  the 
eacred  writing?,  up  pear  to  have  been  ivhoUy. 
ignorant ;  and  the  principles   of  which  have 
'never  yet,  I  think,  been  ftilly  explained.     To 
this  end  he  must  study  the  nature  and  consti- 
,  tntion  of  language,  generally,  and  as  it  appears 
in  different  particuhu'  forms  in  wliich  it  has 
1  existed.   This  is  a  subject  which  will  lead  him 
at  once  to  the   most  curious   and  important 
branches  of  mct-iphysical  inquiry,  and  one 
which  is  connected  with  the  whole  history 
nf  the  revolutions  and  development  of  the 
human   mind,  and  of  the  changes   and  ac- 
cidents of  human  opinions   and  sentiments. 
In  tracingthis  history,  he  must  learn  to  mark 
with  a  practiced   eye,  the  varying  coinpo- 
sitiun,  and  changeable    coloring   of    human 
ideas,  which  are    conlinually  forming  new 
combinations  of  meaning,  while  the  old  dis- 
appear, to  be  expressed  by  the  same  uualter- 
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cd  words,  mIiiIo  tbo  same  language  remains 
in  use,  ur  bv  wurdij  apparently  coi'i-uipuiideut 
ill    Uio    languages    wliicli    may   succeed    it. 
Wordf,  as  well  as  coins^  cliangc  their  value 
witii  tlie  progress  of  society.— Bj  studying 
the  characLer  of  language,  the  philologist  and 
theologian  will  discover  its  intrinsic  ambi- 
guity and  imperfection.     He  will  learn  what 
has  been  hut  very  imperfectly  understood, 
that  words  taken  lUone  are  often  inadequate 
to  convey  any  one   deliuite  meaning  ;  and 
that  the   meaning   which    the  words   thcra< 
selves  leave  thus  Uiose  and  unsettled,  is  to  be 
fixed  and  defined  by   refexence  to  extriosif 
considerations.      He  will  therefore  perceivi 
tliat  a  mere  critical  knowledge  of  tlie  lafif 
guagcs  in  which  the  scriptures  are  compos 
ed,  (and  the  same  is  true  of  other  writings, 
is  but  the  firat  step  towards  their  explauutioa 
In  order  to  know  iu  any  particular  instanci 
what  is  the  true  meaning  of  words,  it  is  oftei 
necessary  to  know  under  what  circumstance 
and  relations  they  were  used  in  that  parttculq 
instance.     The  theologian  tlierefure  will  pre 
qeed  to  collect  and  arrange  all  that  immcna 
variety  of  facts  and  truths,  in  connexion  wil^ 
which  the  language  of  the  scriptures  muf 
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be  viuwcil,  in  order  to  perceive   its  bearing 

and   nsUtions  ;   nud  soiuo  oiio  or  mora  vf 

whicli  19  continually  entering  as  a  principnl 

demont  into  all  tbose  reasoning  hy   which 

kt  scu«c  is  determined.     With   these  facts 

mil  truths  ho  wUl  make  himself  familiar. 

Without  previous  knowledge  of  tlus  8i>rt,  the 

wortU  of  tlu)  scriptures,  or  of  any  other  ancient 

writings,  will  ollen  convey  sh  fid^e  ideas  iuid 

iiuprrssions  tu  the  mind,  us  a  hUtorical  pic- 

tiuv  might  ^ve  to  one  wholly  ignorant  of  the 

Story  which  forms  its  i^uhjccC.  « 

I  have  Bsid  thut  the  expositor  of  scripture 

must  b«  a  philologist  iu  tlie  nioitt  extensive 

MOM}  of  the  word.      But  in  order  to  this,  he 

Bust  have  the  feelings  luid  imikginntion  of  a 

met.     Without  thciic  poetry  cannot  ho  un- 

dmtood.      It4    interpreter    nmst   have    the 

power  of  sympathizing  with  him  l>y  whom  it 

it  compofed.      Tho   images  and  emotions  of 

dM  writer  mnst  excit<'  corresponding  images 

uid  emotions  iu  his  own  mind.     But  the 

Old  Testament  is  full  of  poetry  ;  and  in  tlie 

Bnr  Tettamcnl,  the  oriental  and  popular 

l^le  which  prevails,  o(^n  requires  no  less 

Aan   poetry  itself,  an  acquaintance  with   all 

dw  uses  of  Unguage,  and  with  nil  the  forms 
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in  which  feetiof^,  passion,  and  imagination 
express  themselves,  in  order  to  diAtiuguish 
and  disen^rage  the  mere  literal  meaning  from 
all  those  images  and  ideas,  with  which  it  h 
associated. 

But  another  part  of  the  business  of  a 
theologian  is  to  trace  the  history  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  its  ctfents  upon  the  condition  of  so* 
cie^.  In  other  words,  he  muftt  he  familiar 
Tvith  ecclesiastical  history.  In  this  study, 
one  of  ihe  most  interesting  objects  of  atten- 
tion wilt  be  the  origin  and  progress  of  those 
enormous  errors,  which  have  cast  their  shade 
over  the  vhristiitn  world,  and  intercepted  the 
iufluence  of  the  gospel.  lie  will  discover 
that  many  of  these  errors  belong  to  an  earlier 
age  than  Christianity  itself ;  and  that  their 
sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  superstitious, 
and  still  more  in  the  philosophy,  which  ex- 
isted  before  our  religion  was  preached  to 
men.  The  converts  to  our  fwith  did  not  yield 
up  their  tninds  to  its  reception  M'ith  an  entire 
renunciation  of  every  former  belief  and  pre- 
possession. They  did  not  divest  themselves 
of  !dl  previous  trains  of  thought  and  reason- 
ing, and  all  previous  imaginations  and  senti- 
iDCQt«.     The   light  which  spread  over  th'e 
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world  vfa»  mingled  with  the  diirkness  which 
bel'ure  prevailed  ;  and  God  did  not,  as  in  the 
be|;inniug, divide  the  li^ht  from  the  darkness. 
3]en  received  much  which  watt  true,  hut  they 
also  retained  much  which  was  false ;  and 
truth  and  falsehood  grew  up  together,  and 
constituted  the  religion  M'liich  Mas  profeitsed. 
The  past  and  present  errors  of  Christians 
are  many  of  them  to  be  traced  to  a  heathen 
origin,  »nd  csperiully  to  the  heathen  |)liiloso- 
phy.  The  theologian  therefore,  who,  in  studj- 
iog  the  evidences  of  our  religion,  had  before 
been  led  to  consider  the  previous  condition, 
opinions,  and  character  of  mankind,  will  find 
himself  conducted  anen'  to  the  same  subject 
by  a  different  route,  and  brought  to  view  it 
under  a  different  aspect.  The  study  of  an- 
cient  philosophy  lies  before  him.  }Ie  must 
make  himself  familiar  with  forms  of  error, 
and  modes  of  exhibiting  truth,  very  different 
from  thoiie  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 
Be  must  become,  as  it  were,  an  intjuisitive 
traveller  in  u  strange  country,  among  men 
who  use  a  new  language;  and  he  will  see 
around  him  much,  of  »  hich  he  cannot  at  once 
comprehend  the  reason,  the  origin,  or  the 
rchitious.     The  pUUusophy  ol 
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had  a  powerfbl  Influence  upon  the  eontem- 
porary  forms  of  religion  profesied  aniOD|^ 
Christiana.  But  it  is  of  essential  importance 
to  be  acquainted  with  that  philo60[rfij,  which 
prevailed  when  Christianitf  was  first  taught ; 
because  this,  as  1  hare  said,  was  the  parent  ot 
many  of  those  eirors  which  still  exist,  and 
which  now,  made  hoar^  by  time,  are  re^rded 
with  a  veneration  to  which  they  tre  wholly 
without  title. 

In  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
order  to  estimate  justly  the  facts  and  charac- 
ters which  it  brings  before  us,  fl  profound 
and  tliorough  knowledge  of  human  natnre  iK 
required.  And  this  study  m«j  reciprocally 
teach  us  more  of  the  human  character  than 
perhaps  any  other.  It  will  show  us  the  best 
and  worst  passions  operated  upon  by  the 
strongest  motives.  It  will  teach  us  to* 
think  at  once  more  highly  and  more  humbly 
of  man,  and  discover  to  us  all  his  strengtl^ 
all  his  weakness,  and  all  his  inconsistency. 
It  will  show  us  the  strange  forms  in*  which 
Ms  rirtnes  may  appear,  and  the  infamous 
diBgnises  which  his  rices  may  assume.  It 
will  show  OB  the  most  remaricahle  and  appar- 
ency the  most  heterogeneous  combinations 


of  moral  and  int^llcuturtl  qualities.  Tt  will 
preBont  to  us,  in  every  variety,  tltose  complex 
charueters  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  estiiuite  ; 
because  they  exhibit  the  worldly  and  selfish 
passions  in  alliance  with  religion,  and  it  is 
to  determine  to  what  point  the  latter  is 
'fl^l>ii»ed,or  how  lar  the  former  may  he  mwlifled 
liy  the  connexion  ;  to  what  degree  self  decep- 
tton  may  exist,  and  how  fur  it  in  to  be  admit- 
ted as  an  excuse  ;  or  how  far  the  errors  and  vi- 
f^s  of  the  af^  may  lie  pleaded  in  apolof;y  for 
those  of  the  individnal.  It  will  teach  as, 
that  even  powerful  minds  may  bo  paralyzed 
by  the  touch  of  superstition  ;  that  tliere  is 
no  depth  of  debasement  to  which  the  human 
understanding  may  not  be  reduced  ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing;  so  unmeaning,  so  false,  so 
•ihorkin^,  or  so  .>ielf  contradictory,  that  it  may 
not  bo  received  for  divine  truth ;  as  in  some 
ages  and  conntries,  animals  the  mont  nox- 
ious and  contemptible  have  been  worshipped 
as  deities. 

But  one  of  the  most  fateful  studios  of  the 
ologian  is  to  trace  the  real  influence  of 
tile  true  principles  of  Christianity,  Ho  will 
delight  to  oliserve  how  much  they  have  done 
to  raise  the  character  of  inau,  and  to  improve 
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the  condition  of  societj'.     Going   back   into 
pHst  Rf^s,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  citizea 
of  AtheiiH  or  of  Rome,  making  himself  famil- 
iiirvrith  all  that  can  l>c  known  of  their  uiHn-, 
ners,  muruls,  relis^ion,  and  pulitical   inatitu- 
tions,  entering  their  schooU  to  listen   to  the 
teaching  of  their    philosophers,    and   their<- 
temples   to  observe  their  rites  of  worship, j 
lie  will  perceive  how   much  the  imuginutioa, 
bu.s    often   diitguised   their  moral  depravity, 
their  ignorance,  and  tlieir  miseries) ;  and  will  j 
return  to  offer  up  thanks  to  God  in  a  Chris- . 
tian  church,  that  he  was  bom  among  Cliris-^ 
tians. 

The  proper  office  of  religious  belief  is  the 
formation   of  character.      Unr  faith  teaches 
us,  that  we  shall  be  bapp;r  or  miserable  infl 
the  future  life,  as  Me  have  done  good,  or  done 
evil   in   the    present.      But   what  is  good  l^ 
•what  is  virtue  ?  These    are   inquiries    which™ 
the  theologian   lias   to  answer.     It   may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  as  fur  as  regards  practicej 
they  arc  easily  settled.      When  the  questioi 
is  meivly,  whether  some  particnlai*  action  l»e 
lawful  or  not,  this,  I  allow,  is  easily  settled,     < 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  common  oc^| 
currence,  by  one  who  will  not  let  bis  passions 


triumph  over  his  judj^ment.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  tliat  diflVrent 
I  nations,  difTerent  sects  of  Christians,  and  dif- 
ferent individuals  have  held  opposite  opin- 
ions  upon  iniiny  subjects  of  morals  of  no 
small  practical  importance.     You  think  n*!!^ 
ions  pcntct^ution,  a  profunatiun  of  the  name  of 
Christianity,  :ind  an  outrage  upon  tlie   first 
principles  of  natural  justice.      But   a   little 
more  llian  a  century  ago,  it  was  thought  to  he 
one  of  the  fii-st  duties  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  there  Mas  not  a  Chrii^tian   commu- 
nity in  the  world  by  which  this  duty  was  neg- 
lected.     I  ccrtaiiilj  do  not  mean  to  question 
the  correctness  of  the  decided  opinion  and 
strong  feeluig,  which  wo  all  now  have  upon 
tliiii  subject ;  but  if  any  one  be  in  tlie  habit 
of  ascribing  a  very  high  value  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  church,  it  niav  startle  him  to  reeol- 
lect,  that  he  ban  tbc  authority  of  all  Christen- 
dom agitinst   him  from  the  fifth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  seveuteentli.     The  question 
respecting  perscctition  we  may  now  indeed 
regard    as  at  rest.      But   there    have  been 
manv  other  mistakes  in  the  Christian  world 
as  gross,  though  not  quite  ns  misehievoug. 
Every  one  acquainted  witli  ecclesiastical  hii- 
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tory  knovB,  that  veiy  erroneous  opinions 
hare  prevailed  respecting  the  iiatore  ot'Chru- 
tian  perfection,  or  in  other  vords,  respecting 
the  nature  of  moral  virtue.  They  have  pre- 
vailed, and  they  gtill  exist  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree  at  tlie  present  daj.  There  are  too,  at 
the  present  day,  questions  of  no  small  practi* 
cal  importance,  relating  to  particular  points 
(^morals,  which  are  agitated  among  us.  Some 
Christians,  entitled  to  much  respect  for  their 
virtues,  deny  the  right  of  defensive  war. 
There  are,  to  give  another  example,  some 
who  allow  a  license  in  interpreting  promiseSf 
affirmations,  and  ooths,  which  appears  to  oth- 
ers in  a  high  degree  criming ;  and  who  main 
'  tain,  for  instance,  the  lawfulness  of  professing 
to  believe  articles  of  faith  which  they  do  net 
believe.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  du- 
ties of  active  benevolence,  of  those  duties 
which  require  something  to  be  done,  m  con- 
tradistinction from  those  which  require  aome- 
thing  to  be  avoided,  are  very  impeifectiy  nn- 
derstood.  Different  men  havediflferentnotioni 
of  right  and  wrong, andestimate  very  diiTeren^ 
ly  the  requisitions  of  duty;  and  they  adopt  ia 
consequence  voiy  diflferent  modes  of  oondueL 
As  it  respeets  the   ^inciples  of  mwdS) 


there  is  still  less  af^recment  than  with  regard 
to  tlie  practice.  Tbere  arc  inoralt!<ts,  «ho 
cDDtend  that  some  one  particular  motive, 
wfiich  they  select  from  all  others,  in  in  every 
cuse  necessary  to  constitute  an  action  virtuous. 

I'riiere  are  others,  who  allow  that  there  are 
many  motives  which  all  parbtkc  of  the  nature 
of  virtue.  Those  too  who  admit  but  one,  dif- 
fer most  widely  fi*oni  each  other  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  this  one  ;  some,  for  instance,  resolving 
(dl  virtue  into  perfect  seitislmess,  and  others 
into  perfect  benevolence.  With  diftereat 
opiiiious  respecting'  morals,  men  may  pruc- 

tlise  in  a  considerable  dogbee  alike ;  but  it 
would  be  idle  to  contend,  that  their  opinions 
have  DO  influence  upon  their  practice,  and 
none  upon  their  character  and  happiness. 
From  the  inseparable  connexion,  which  I 
have  stated,  between  theology  and  morals,  it 
it  the  bu^ines^t  of  the  tlieolng'ian,  as  well  as 
the  moral  philospher,  to  8tudy  the  principles 
of  the  latter  science,  and  to  trace  nut  tlieir 
true  liearing  upon  the  conduct  of  men.  Ho 
knoM  »  but  little  of  tlie  subject,  who  does  not 
know  tliat  these  arc  inquiries,  which  will  try 
I  and  task  the  understanding  to  its  utmost 
■irvugth.      Morality  is  not  to  be  determined 


so 

by  our  first  impressions  ;  nor  is  it  a  matter 
of  intuitive  judgment.  Vi'e  cannot  he  sure 
tliat  iill  \f^tiicU  we  li»ve  been  ttiu^bt  concerning 
it  is  true.  It  has  been  too  liastilv  said  that 
it  is  a  science  which  admits  of  no  discoveries. 
Morality  is  now  better  understood  than  in 
former  times,  and  it  will,  we  may  believe,  be 
better  understood  by  our  posterity,  than  it  is 
by  us. 

The  ultimate  objects  of  a  tlicolo^an  should 
be  to  improve  hia  own  character,  and  the  mor- 
al condition  of  his  fellow  men.  But  in  or- 
der to  eflect  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  understand  the  human  character.  The 
complicated  machinery  of  the  mind  is  easily 
deranged;  and  no  small  miscliief  hiis  t>een 
often  produced  by  the  ill  dii-ccted  attempts 
of  tlie  ignorant  and  violent  to  regulate  mid  put 
it  in  motion.  You  have  undertaken  to  be  a 
gaide  to  the  erring,  and  an  instructer  of  the 
ignorant.  You  have  undeituken  to  lead  men 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  holiness.  Take 
care  that  you  do  nut  repel  them  fn)m  it,  or 
leiid  tlicm  astray.  It  is  not  »o  simple  a  work 
as  you  may  imagine.  A  sentence  may  undo 
the  etTect  of  a  sermon.  It  is  the  olBce  of  a 
theologian  to  adminisitcr  Uic  medicine  of  the 
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mind  ;  and  iii  order  to  do  this,  lie  should  be 
acqaaiuted  wiUi  its  general  constitution,  and 
the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liiiblc.     And  Iiow 
IS  this  necessary  knoi*U'djfe  of  human  tiaturo 
to  he  acquired  ?  In  tlie  (ii*st  place,  by  distinct- 
ly perceiving  the  trutli,  that  it  is  u  kind  of 
knowledge  which  may  and  onght  to  he  ac- 
quired ;  thut  it   does   not  come  merely   by 
chance  or  by  intuition.      Every  one  judges 
of  the  characters  of  those  around  him  ;   but 
how  few  judge  correctly  ?  In  no  science  is  it 
so   necessary,  as  in  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture, for  the  learner  to  l>c  first  convinced  of 
his  ignorance.      In   order  to  remove  this  ig- 
norance, wc  must  study  our  own  hearts.    AVe 
mu&t  be  in  the  habit  uf  analyzing  those  com- 
plex  a^regates   of  motives  from  which  wc 
usuidly  act.  and  of  giving  to  every  individu- 
al motive  its  true  name.     Wc  must  observe 
how  we  ourselves  are  affected  by  the  actions 
and  words  of  others,  how  oitcn  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  different  from  that  intended,  and  we 
must  remiu-k  why  it  is  so.     We  must  study 
human  life  as  it  lies    around   us,  presenting 
phenomena  scarcely  less  various,  and  scarce- 
ly less  difficult  of  explanation,  than  those  of 
the  material  world.     We  must  remark  the  in- 
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in  which  feeling,  passion,  and  imagination 
express   themselves,  in  order  to  di^tiu^uislt 
and  dijtengage  the  mere  literal  meaning  fro 
all  those  images  and  ideas,  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

But  another  part  of  the  business  of 
theologian  is  to  trace  the  history  of  onr  reli- 
gion, and  its  efTcetfi  upon  the  condition  of  so 
cietT.     In  other  words,  he  must  be  familial"' 
with  ecclesiasticid  liistory.      In  this  study, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  atten 
tion  will  be  the  origin  and  progress  of  thos 
enormous  errors,  which  have  cast  their  shudtf 
over  the  christian  world,  and  intercepted  th 
influence  of  the  gospel.      He  will  discove 
that  many  of  these  errors  belong  to  an  earliei 
age  than  Christianity  itself;  and   that   the! 
sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  superstition 
and  still  more  in  the  philusophy,  which  ex 
isted  l>efui*c   our  religion  was  preached  t 
men.     The  converts  to  our  faith  did  not  yield 
op  their  minds  to  its  reception  with  an  cnti 
renunciation  of  every  former  belief  and  p 
possession.     They  did  not  divest  themselvi 
of  all  previous  trains  of  thought  and  reason- 
ing, and  all  pi-evioua  imaginations  and  scntl^H 
meats.     The   liglit  which  spread  over  thS^ 


world  was  mingled  with  the  ilnrknesB  which 
bf  lure  prpvuiled  ;  and  God  did  not,  aa  in  the 
lM;»inDiiig,  divide  the  light  from  the  daj'kncss. 
31cn  received  much  which  was  true,  hut  they 
also  retained  muc)!  wliich  was  fWtse ;  and 
truth  and  falsehood  grew  up  together,  and 
constituted  the  religion  which  vua  professed. 
The  pa&t  and  present  errors  of  Christians 
are  many  of  tliem  to  he  traced  to  a  heathen 
ortgio,  and  especiuUy  to  the  heathen  philoso- 
phy. The  tlieologiitn  therefore,  who,  in  study- 
ing the  evidences  of  our  religion,  had  before 
been  led  to  consider  the  previous  eondition^ 
opinions,  and  character  of  mankind,  will  find 
himself  conducted  anew  to  the  same  subject 
by  u  dilTerent  route,  and  hruught  to  view  it 
under  a  di&erent  aspect  The  study  of  an- 
cient philosophy  lies  before  him.  He  must 
make  himself  familiar  with  forms  of  error, 
aiid  modes  of  exhibiting  truth,  vert'  diOerent 
from  tho»e  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 
He  must  l>ecomo,  as  it  iverc,  an  inquisitive 
traveller  iu  a  strange  country,  among  men 
who  use  a  neiv  languagi^ ;  and  he  will  see 
around  him  much,  of  vt  hich  he  cannot  at  once 
Gorapreheud  the  i-easun,  the  origin,  or  the 
relations.     The  philosophy  of  eveiy  age  h.m 


speaker.  Know1ed{»e  of  Hdnlan  hhtnre  is  tlw 
foundation  of  elofjiicnco,  but  it  ik  not  tlio  only 
requisite  to  its  attainment.  To  write  or  speak 
so  as  powerfully  to  affect  others,  one  must 
study  those  arts  by  which  the  mind  is  disci- 
plined to  attain  this  object,  arts  not  of  arbi* 
trury  invention,  as  some  have  imagined,  bat 
founded  deep  in  the  essential  principles  of 
human  nature.  The  clear  perception  of  truth 
will  not  alone  give  ns  power  to  exhibit  it  dis- 
tinctly. To  feel  strongly  ourselves  is  not  the 
only  thing  required  to  enable  ns  to  produce 
strong  sympathy  in  others.  But  on  these 
topics  I  forbear  to  dwell.  I(e  who  would 
understand  what  force  and  what  eflbrt  of  mind 
are  necessary  to  consummate  eloquence,  may 
study  those  works,  in  which  the  great  Roman 
orator  has  at  once  celcbi-ated  and  exemplified 
the  art  of  which  he  was  master.  | 

It  remains  to  consider  what  preparatory 
studies  are  required  in  the  attainment  of  the- 
ological knowledge,  A  theologian  must  be 
familiar  ^\  ith  the  ancient  languages.  But  tliis 
is  not  all.  As  it  rcspecls  the  modern  lan- 
guages, we  must  not  cnnflnc  oursehcs  lo  the 
sources  of  information  m  liich  may  be  found  in 
our  own.    There  are  many  works  of  much 
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to  a  theologian  in  the  French  and  Ger- 
mao.  In  Germany,  for  the  lu8t  furty  or  llfty 
years,  the  science  of  tlkcologj  has  heen  more 
cultivated  than  in  anyotlicr  cuunti'y;  though 
certainly  not  altugetlter  ivilh  the  happiest  re- 
sults. Nobody,  I  trust,  will  imagine,  that  I 
admiro  tliv  licentious,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
Uie  most  extravagant  and  uutenahlc  specnla- 
Uuns  of  some  of  the  modern  German  theolo- 
gians. In  rending  their  works,  I  find  wluitl 
cannot  hut  regard  as  theories  and  arguments 
of  impalpable  inanity ;  1  seem,  like  ^'Eneas 
when  entering  tlie  cunflncs  of  tlie  dead,  to  be 
passing  through  a  region  of  moustruus  shad- 
ows, and  to  be,  like  him,  pursuing  a  journey. 

Quale  per  tnccrtam  Lunam,  mb  luce  tnaJigiia, 
Est  ittr  in  sjKis. 

Some  of  tltesc  theologians,  nho  hare  attained 
a  certiiin  degree  of  celebrity  out  of  their  own 
country,  are,  I  tliink,  little  entitled  to  any  kind 
of  respect.  To  others  of  tbem,  1  should  be 
disposed  to  applythe  character  which  Thirlby, 
in  the  celebrated  dedication  of  his  edition  of 
Justui  Miu-tyr,  gives  of  Isaac  Vossius,  a  char- 
BCtcT  which  could  not  he  more  descriptire  of 
any  individuid,  than  it  is  of  a  class  uf  writers. 
^  lie  had  great  learning,  superior  genius,  aud 
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judgment  too,  which,  if  not  very  great,  was 
enough  and  more  than  enough  fur  one, 
vho,  anless  I  am  entirely  deceiveJ,  cared  but 
little  about  discovrring  the  tmth  upon  any 
subject.  He  m»de  it  his  object  to  seek  for 
ftnd  invent  new,  out  of  the  wiiy,  and  wonder- 
ful opinions  in  criticism,  in  philosophT,  and 
in  theology.  Whether  they  were  true  or  not^ 
be  left  to  be  examined  by  those  who  might 
think  themselves  interested  in  the  matter."* 
But  this  character  i&  far  from  being  applicable 
to  the  whole  body  of  modern  German  theolo- 
gians. There  are  many  who  are  not  entitled 
to  tlie  praise ;  and  some  who  are  not  obnox- 
ious to  the  censure.  Some  hare  exenut 
laborious  works  of  great  value ;  and  othe 
have  written  with  much  sobriety  and  go 
sense,  as  well  as  learning  and  ingenuity.  Aa 
it  respects  the  mass  of  those  works,  with 
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•  MErant  inmhnmiRemuttdttene,  ingcmmn  exceHeiM* 
judicium  ritaffit  si  non  fflaumum,  at  Uiitum  quantum  ei 
satLi  HUppniue  ftiil,  <|ui,  nixi  omnia  mc  fallunt.  quit)  in  quavi|^| 
re  vwum  «wet,  levlter  curat  it  perspictre.  Satis  habnt^^ 
nova,  devia,  mirabilia,  in  crittca,  in  phil(MO(>)ii>,  in  thvolo- 
gia,  qu(er«rc  ct  excngitan :  vent  annc  Talsa  etwent.  Id  vent 
»]ii»i  rsquirendum  rcliquit,  qui  aua  iiitw:  inlertSM  existi- 
narcnL" 


which  vecan  become  acquainted  onlTthroiigh 
a  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  their 
value,  without  doubt,  has  been  hy  some  eon- 
siderably  overrated;  nor  would  it  be  safe  to 
recommend  the  indiscriminate  study  of  them 

'to  one  apt  to  estimate  the  truth  of  opinions 

\hy  their  novelty.  But  still  the  ralue  of  many 
of  these  works  is*  such,  as  to  render  a  knowl- 

icd^  of  the  Uncage  very  desirable  to  the 
theological  studirnt,  and  necessary  to  a  con- 
Bunimate  theologian. 

In  enumerating  the  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions necessary,  I  have  perhaps  conrincc<l  you, 

'  that  it  is  impoKsible  to  be  a  theologian.    In  the 

highest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  Clie 

word.  I  do  not  know  but  it  may  he  so.     I 

ihall  liave  done  some  service,  if  I  have  con- 

nnced  you,  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  acquire 

those   qnaltfications,  wbicli   a   theologian,   in 

the  more  popular  sense  of  the  word,  may  be 

fiurly  expected   to  possess.      More,  n  great 

deal  more,  is  necessary  than  a  familiar  ac- 

qnaintanco  vith  some  system  of   technical 

divinityt  and  with  the   arguments   by  which 

this  is  usually  defended.     Mnch  more  is  re- ' 

quired   than   that  knowledge  which    a  man 

may  collect  from  reading  a  few  books  in  our 
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own  langnage,  and  those  perhaps  the  books 
of  a  particular  sect.  Mnch  more  thaa  a  fi^ 
miliarity  with  those  metaphyflical  qaibblea, 
which  show  how  much  morbid  ingenuitf 
may  remain,  while  common  sense  is  entirelj 
prostrated ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  like 
words  of  magic,  darken  the  whole  creattcn  of 
God  to  those  by  wliom  they  are  pronounced. 
Much  more  than  to  he  able  to  quote  a  man 
of  texts  indiscriminately  from  different  bookl 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  interpret  them  oonform* 
ably  to  the  use  of  words  in  that  theological 
diidcct,  which  we  may  have  learnt  in  ohiU- 
hood.  And  much  more  is  required  than  A 
facility  in  running  through  all  those  eirors, 
which  our  church,  or  our  party,  may  ham 
faithfully  presencd,  since  the  time  when  the 
science,  of  which  I  speak,  lay  in  a  state  of  die 
lowest  debasement.  True  theology  has  Utifa 
to  do  with  any  of  these  acquirements.  It  is 
a  science  of  vast  extent  and  dignity,  embnw- 
ing  all  the  knowledge  which  directly  o^  te> 
motely  concerns  man  as  an  immoftal  b^gi 
We  believe,  indeed,  and  we  regard  it  aa  the 
gjory  of  the  science,  tiiat  its  most  importaol 
truths,  and  the  main  ai^umenta  by  vUdi 
these  are  defended,  may  I»  made  mt^^jihb 


[to  nil;  thnt  in  its  last  results  Jt  coincides  witli 
the  nret  judgments  of  unprejudiced  reason; 
and  tbut  tlic  man  of  plnin  good   Rcnse,  who 
exercises  his   understanding,  luid  thinks  for 
himself,  and    the    [jrofuund   and   intelligent 
•cliolar,  will  find  that  tliere   are  no  essential 
[points  of  difference  in  their  opinions.  >Ve  may 
all  arrive  at  last  upon  common  ground,  where 
tlic  highest  and  humbieat  may  meet  together. 
But  if  any  one  refuse  to  submit  to  Ihc  decis- 
ions of  our  natui'Hl  reason,  nnd  the  dictates 
of  our  natural  feelings ;  if  he  come  to  us, 
teochiogwbat  lie  calls  incoinprehen»iil»Iepi*op- 
Mitions,  and  trutbs  above  reason  ;  if  he  main- 
lain  doctrines  iibborrent  to  all  our  best  senti' 
mcnts  respocling  God  and  bis  moral  govern- 
ment ,'   and  if  be  require  us  to  believe  the  sys- 
tem irhich  be  has  received  ;  we  have  a  right 
to  require   of  him  in  return,  what  are   his 
qualifications  to  discuss  these  subjects  ?  How 
extensively  bus  be  examined,  how  profoundly 
hu  he  thouglit  upon  their  nature  and  relations  ? 
Ilow  thoroughly  has  he  acquired  all  that  pre- 
paratory knowledge,  which  is   necessary  in 
their  investigation  ?    AVbat  is  the  compsiss  of 
his  studios,  and  what  tlic  reach  of  his  faculties, 
that  be  thinks  liis  judgments  of  so  much 
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Yalae,  and  hia  censures  of  so  much  authonty  I 
Has  he  iu  fact  gone  througb  ihut  long  course ol 
discipline,  necessary  to  enable  him  to  decidij 
questions  uf  science  and  criticism,  as  thejj 
■rise  in  the  studj  of  theolofry  ?  We  stiull  Bndj 
in  many  cases,  that  our  new  teaclter  is  just  ai 
well  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  ha|| 
nndertaken,  as  one  with  or  without  a  littlq 
elementary  knowledge  of  matlicniatics,  woul4 
be  qualified  to  decide  on  the  truth  of  tlie  dem^ 
onstrations  of  Newton  or  La  Place.  Is  theolo!| 
gy,  the  most  profound  and  extensive  of  sctcR-'q 
ces,  the  only  one  in  which  ignorant  presump^ 
tion  may  be  allowed  to  dogmatize  ?  It  ha^ 
indeed  done  this,  and  it  has  done  much  more^ 
It  has  oppressed  and  persecuted.  Hence  it  i| 
that  tbe  progress  of  truth  has  been  so  slow  an^ 
embarrassed.  The  operation  of  vulgar  proj 
judices  and  passions  bas  reslrsuiied  the  iutelf 
lect  of  tbe  wisest,  and  checked  the  courage  ol 
tlie  boldest ;  and  tbe  science  bas  in  conse^ 
quence  not  yet  attained  tltat  rank  and  C8ti<^ 
ination  which  belong  to  it.  It  bus  been  de^ 
graded  by  the  irruptions  of  ignorance  an^ 
barbarism  ;  its  provinces  have  been  scize^ 
upon,  and  Uie  rightful  possessors  of  the  soi| 
driven  away. 
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1  shall  then  have  eOVcted  something,  if! 
hare  given  yo«  any  just  views  of  the  impor- 
tance and  tlj;piity  of  this  science.  It  Is  in 
tnith  the  highest  pliilosophy,  including  every 
thing  most  interesting  in  speculation  and 
practice.  In  proportion  as  it  is  hetter  under- 
stood, and  taoght,  the  minds  of  men  will  he 
more  enlightened,  :iud  their  moral  principles 
and  feelings  elevated  and  improved.  And  it 
will  be  hetter  nnderstood  and  tanght.  The 
obstacles  which  have  opposed  its  progress  aro 
continnally  giving  way.  The  huniim  under- 
standing will  notutuvli  longer  submit  to  such 
rensoning  on  tlie  subjects  of  theologj',  as  on 
every  other  subject  it  has  learned  to  treat 
with  contempt  The  prejudice,  before  wliicli 
the  world  bowed  but  ye8tei'day,will  tomorrow 
find  none  so  poor  to  do  it  revei-enee.  Let 
us  consider  bow  much  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
g;i(in,  and  virtue,  and  happiness,  for  tbey  arc 
all  inseparably  connected,  has  been  advanced 
even  during  the  two  last  ccnttirics.  Let  us 
consider  bow  much  may  he  gained  in  the  uges 
to  come,  if  we  arc  but  fiiithful  to  our  posteri- 
ty, and  they  ai*c  but  faithful  to  themselves. 
It  is  but  two  centuries  since  Gi-utius  lived  ; 


f  jnce  the  time  wl>en  he  waf  stf  u^ih^  Ag^BinsI 

ij^iiurHiu-e,  and  persecutinn,  and  oj}positiong\ 
of  fcicncr  falsely  so  called^  to  guide  Ins  coi 
temporaries  iu  llie  vrsy  to  truth.     ILi^  coa-j 
temporaries,  in  rctuni,  attempted  to  confine] 
and  vxtin;;iii!th  Avithin  tlie  widls  of  u  pri«un,J 
that  light  M  hirh  wiw  to  spread  itself  through] 
the  world.     The)  drove  him  from  his  native, 
land;  and  Mheti  the  shades  of  death  were) 
about  to  close  upon  him,  he  might  havclook> 
ed  round  and  seen  nut  a  single  country  free 
from  the  uppreshion  of  ccelcsiustical  tyranny; 
and  only  one  in  which   any  religion  unraixedj 
with    the    grossest  error  enjoyed    even   a- 
doubtful  toleration;  only  one  where  a  feW; 
harassed  iudividuak  had  found  a  temporary! 
refuse,  from  which  they  were  just  about  to 
he  driven. — M'hat  deep  and  holy  joy  would 
have  fdled  the  mind  of  this  great  man,  if  a 
prophetie  vision  could  have  been  accoi-dcd  to 
him  of  what  we  now   behold  around  ua  ;  if 
amid   Wis   labors,   and   disappointments,  and 
sutVrrings,  he  euuld  have  been   assured,  that 
he  had  not  labun^d  nor  suffered  in  vain  ;  if  ho 
could   have   foreseen  that  in  this  couutrit', — 
wUioh  WHS  then  just  appearing  within  the 
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political  horizon,  but  which  even  tJicn  had 
atlmcted  his  attention,  and  been  one  object  of 
his  extensive  studies, — a  Viist  empire  Mas  to 
be  established,  throii;;hont  ubich  the  princi- 
ples of  religicm*!  liberty  should  be  fully  recog- 
nized, aiid  ill  Trhieli  such  a  liu*;^  portion  of 
the  coininunitvsttotild  understand  so  well  the 
real  character,  and  feel  so  powerfully  the  true 
inlluenee  of  our  religion.  Itut  there  is  a 
promise  of  fairer  and  happier  dayg  to  tha 
whole  civilized  world,  'i'be  light  of  Chris- 
tianity bus  been  obscured,  and  men  hare  been 
travelling  in  darkncsx.  ISiit  the  tliick  vapours 
which  concealed  earth  and  heaven  arc  break- 
ing away ;  and  we  begin  to  perceive  the 
bcauliful  prospect  which  lies  before  us,  and 
the  glittering  of  spires  and  pinnacles  in  tlie 
distance. 

In  enumerating  the  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions necessary-  to  constitute  a  consummate 
theologian,  1  have  felt  some  apprehension, 
like  that  which  Cicero  expresses,  when  about 
to  speak  of  those  requisite  in  an  orator : 
**Vereor  ne  tardeni  studia  multorum,  qui 
despcraiioiie  debilitali,  experiri  nolint,  quod 
se  assequi  posse  diffiduat.''  In  respect  Lo  this, 


howerer,  I  may  say  as  he  does  :  ''Bed  pvest 
onmes  omnia  experiri,qiu  res  mBgnu,et  m^^ 
no  opere  expetendas,  conoopiremnt  Quod 
si  quem  aut  natora  sua,  aot  ilia  pnestantu 
iogenii  via  forte  deficiet,  aut  minus  instructos 
erit  magnarum  artium  discipUnis  ;  teneat  t» 
men  eum  cnrsum,  quem  poterit  Prima  enim 
sequentem,  bonestum  est  in  lecandis,  tertiis- 
que  coasistere."  All  the  knowled^  whieh 
die  theological  student  acquires  will  be  tbIo- 
able.  Whatever  faculties  he  cultivates  may  be 
turned  to  account  It  would  be  a  poor  re*- 
son  to  neglect  to  do  any  thing,  because  there 
is  so  much  which  may  be  done  to  advantage. 
It  is  to  our  clergy  that  we  must  look  for  a 
body  of  learned  theologians.  It  is  through 
them  principally,  that  the  benefite  of  this 
science  are  to  be  derived  to  the  community. 
But  in  oi^er  that  they  may  become  qualified 
for  their  office,  the  means  of  education  must 
be  afforded  them  ;  and  leisure  must  be  afford- 
ed them  to  pursue  their  studies,  when  the 
work  of  education  is  finished.  The  standard 
of  preaching  is  very  high  with  us  ;  and  it 
certainly  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be 
lewered.     But  this  being  the  case,  the  m&n 
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cekly  round  of  a  clei^jman's  labors  has 
rvn  Tound  in  some  situations  ton  severe,  und. 
ivcn  dcalnictive  of  health  und  life.  We  have 
witacascd  the  terrible  spectacle  of  men  of  the 
finest  genius  perishing  under  the  slow  torture 

^uf  unremitted  mental  exertion.     Something 

"has  heen  done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
tliis  awful  culamitj;  and  means  might  bo 
pasilv  doised — but  it  is  not  hci*e  the  place  to 
point  them  out — to  lessen  that  pressure  of 
duties  which  is  still  too  gi\-at.  It  is  with  the- 
olo^,  as  with  every  other  department  of 
knowledge  and  literature  ;  if  we  would  have 
them  flourish  among  us,  we  must  show  that 
we  arc  able  to  estimate  their  value,  and  the 
worth  of  those  services  which  are  devoted  to 

[  their  cultivation.  M'^c  must  not  be  slowly 
wise,  nor  meanly  just.     In  conferring  public 

'     rewards,  there  is  nothing  more  oppo.iite  to  true 

hvisdom,  than  a  c:ilculiiting  spirit  of  parsinio- 
Iky.  Our  lilerarj-  men  have  been  pursuing 
their  labors  under  peculiar  disadvantages ; 
and  we  must  be  readjt'  to  aAurd  cver^"  faeihty 
and  every  encouragement  to  their  exertions  ; 
to  extend  a  steady  patronage  to  our  literary 
institutions,  to  increaHc  our  public  libraries, 


and  to  enlnr^  all  our  means  of  knowled 
'We  must  l>c  {^nerous,  and  considerute,  and 
kind ;  rcudy  to  pri)i»ie  nnd  approve  whertf 
praise  and  npprolmtion  are  merited ;  liberat 
in  our  rewards,  and  ruasunable  in  our  de* 
mands.  t 

If  we  would  not  have  our  country,  with  idl 
it3  inimeaanrable  resoui-ees,  become  a  sort  o 
barbaric  empire  ;  it*  we  would  not  have  a  half- 
civilized  population  spread  over  our  soil,  ig<' 
nornnt  of  idl  ^>hich  adonis,  nnd  ennobles,  an 
purifies  the  character  of  man  ;  if  we  would 
not  be  ovoiTun  with  every  form  of  fannticisni 
and  folly  ;  if  we  desire  that  our  iutellectu 
and  moral  rank  should  keep  pace  with  onr  un< 
ceasing  enlargement  as  a  nation  ,*   if  wc  de- 
sire that  just  notions  of  reli^on.  and  corre 
principles  of  duty  should  manifest  their  in< 
flucnce,  and  convey  their  blessings  throng' 
the  community  ;  if  wc  love  onr  native  land, 
•nd  rejoice  in  its  honor,  and  should  be  hum 
bled  ill  its  degradation  ;  we  must  i*ePollect 
that  good  and  evil  are  before  us,  and  that  it 
is  for  us  to  choose  which  wo  will  ;  but  that 
the  one  is  not  to  be  avoided,  nor  the  other 
cured,  by  accident     AVhat  we  may  beco 
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will  depend  upon  uurselres  ;  not  upon  what 
wo  may  wisb,biit  upon  what  we  may  do.  'llie 
clmnicter  of  lis  iutetlertual  men  given  its 
character  to  a  nation.  That  litorature  wliich 
is  witliont  momU  and  without CUritttiun  faith, 
liku  the  literature  of  France  during  the  age 
of  Voltaire,  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  to  which 
(■od  in  his  anger  ever  ahandons  a  people. 
That  literature  which  throughout  regards 
men  as  hi«  creatures  and  as  immortal  beings, 
U  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  he  ever 
confers.  As  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
tlic  studies  of  which  I  have  been  spealcing, 
they  have  motives  enough,  in  whatever  situa- 
tion  they  may  be,  to  call  forth  utl  their  eOurt4. 
But  in  our  country,  where  so  much  is  at 
stake  ;  where  the  last  experiment  seems  to 
be  making,  to  determine  what  mnn  may  be- 
come, when  placed  iu  the  most  favorable 
circumstiuices ;  where  ever}'  tiling  is  in  a 
furmiug  state,  and  so  muth  depends  upoa 
the  imprt'ssions  now  received,  and  the  direc- 
tion now  given,  the  motives  of  which  1  speak, 
acquire  au  overwhelming  force.  What  must 
be  tlie  re<)ponsibility  of  those  who  arc  en- 
gaged in  studies,  which  have  so  direct  an  in- 
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fluence  upon  the  character  and  conditioa  of 
men !  And  vhat  consciousaeaB  of  desert 
can  be  more  honorable  or  more  animating 
than  his,  who  feels  that  he  is  directing  all 
his  efforts,  th»t  he  is  devoting  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  his  mind,  that  he  is  pouring  himself 
out  like  water,  to  swell  the  tide,  which  is  to 
bear  hu  country  on  to  happiness  and  glory  \ 
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TRUE   AND    FALSE    RELIGION. 


OomiDCiiED  merely  in  retation  to  this  world,  there  is  no 
subject,  on  which  it  is  more  important  for  us  lo  hold  correct 
opinions,  than  the  subject  of  religion.  There  are  no 
f|ijrh(joiis  of  such  interest  to  us,  as  those  which  il  pmposua 
t'l  itiiiwor.  Tlierc  is  no  dcpiirlmfiil  of  knowledge,  in 
uliicli  i^iinrHiici'  ;ind  error  tio  rxsetitinlly  alfect  the  chumC' 
tcr  null  <'tiii<titioii  of  individuals  and  '>f  sociuiy.  Dr'iir- 
niiiH'  ihc  aliilivf  degrees  of  virtue  and  liapiiiness.  in  dif- 
fer' iit  comininiilifs  ;  and  jnu  will  have  determined  the 
ri;lativo  di';;rr('s.  in  wliicli  Itie  iiilhience  of  correct  religious 
Iiriiiiipic  i*  fell  ;  and.  oh  IIk^  olhiT  bind  fulse  notions  of 
ri-lj:iinii.  i:f!ir>ra[icc  am!  siiper>^tilii)n.  will  he  found  in  nearly 
till-  '^.Mii''  |irn[miIioiis  ris  vice  and  misery. 

Tli'.re  i-  iiliiindant  pro'it"  of  llic  fad  JlI^t  staled.  We 
liiiil  oviili'Mce  of  it  in  iho  condition  nf  the  rno^l  polished 
hv  itln:n  ii:i[i'ni-.  the  Greeks  and  Uoriiiins.  TIrtc  is  in- 
ij<;'it  n  decjilivc  ;;!ai'L'  ci-t  arotiiirl  them  by  the  vivid 
*pk-tiiIor'-  of  art  and  :;iiiiii5  ;  and  wj  are  lialde  to  hv  dc- 
hid'id  likewise  by  n  vulgar,  t^cbool-boy  adinirilii)[i  of  vir- 
lue--.  which  never  exi-^led  but  in  lancy  ;  and  of  which 
acATCM  ;inv  other -liow  of  evidence  ie  lo  be  found,  but  in 
8oriiL'  lii^ti-souiidin;;  ucitliul:,  used  by  iuch  wiiters  as  Livy 
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iit  comprimcDt  to  tbeir  eountrnnen  ;  nrid  inteqireted  it 
Itic   {trixtiit    tUjr    in   confoniiiti    to    our   own     uuUoufi    of 
manil  uxcellence,  and  uo4  tboae  of  a  heathen.     Bui  pat- 
tiDg  aside  ibeae  cawcs  of  error,  if  we  examine  into  the 
real  condition  of  thoev  aiicicfit  nation*,  we  tjnil  lantl  n^ 
Unchol)'  and  decicivc  cridence  of  the  bet  mainlained.     tti 
will  gatlifir   nMind  ta    from  ewry    siili'.     TIteir  religion, 
erroncoui!,  imbecile  luid  corruptiiij:  iih  it  mm.  will  lie  fouml 
a  Inic  index  of  tbo  virlue  and  haiipineeK  which  esiated  ;| 
aiii]  t|i4-  want  of  toiTM-  liiirlHT  prinriplc  of  moral  conduct, 
thai)  ii  Hiu  caimblc  of  fun li^liiu);,  will  iippcitr  in  the  ex- 
amples of  profligacy,  iiijiulicc  and  crueltjr,  which  will  me 
in  darit  ina<(>«M  to  our  rivw  ;   in   the  gc-ncral  want  of  per-  1 
sonal  sciMirity  and  peace  -,  in  tbe  dolitiitton  n{  domeaUc  1 
cofofort  ai»d  UioK  charitias  which  make  life  dear  to  us.  and 
in  lli«  loo«<-l>  );oinpHCtcd  niachin«ry  aud  irregular  movo- 
muiit*  uf  vvury  orgaiitiu-d  soviety. 

We  may  look  next  to  the  dark  ages;  *ixl  compare  the 
•Utu  of  rt'ligion,  though  that  reli^oo  wa&  railed  Cbria- 
Itunitji,  witl)  tjic  Mlalt:  of  niontb  iuul  »afclj  and  luppineaa. 
We  majr  look  for  furllier  evidence  uf  the  inilh  ntainlaiued 
lo  Spain  and  Italy ;  oi  to  Turkey  aiu)  ilindoslan.  Wc 
may  coa«idcr  llic  lrum«iidous  IcsGon  which  FrancQ  has 
httai  Hiving  to  mankind  ;  and  wc  may  then  turn  to 
EngtaiMl  Mid  oar  own  country  ;  and  we  iitiall  every  where 
perceive  tbe  tame  |jRi>eral  comapoudfiitcc  beiwcen  llic 
notions  which  prevail  conccntiiiig  rcligiou,  wbelbor  true  or 
falke,  and  the  condition,  good  or  bad,  of  (how  by  whom 
tbey  Hns  bt-ld, 

UmI  we  need  nut  rvcur  to  tbe  obaorvalion  of  wlut  ba» 
Jieen,  in  ordor  to  pruvv.tli.it  llicdin-cl  intluonc4:  of  reli- 
giOQf  propeiiy  understood,  is  in  Hit!  higtw*!  dc^eo  boDefi- 
cial.  We  have  only  toconeider  what  muil  be  Uie  opera- 
tion of  Ihc  irvitliF  which  it  makes  known.  Kor  the  liap- 
piness  aiMl  coiwolatton  of  man.  il  learhe*  him  llial  Uc  is 
tbe  creature  and  care  of  inlinitc  goudneu.  To  support 
and  auiui^e  liim  in  all  virtue,  it  ti  continually  incvkalinc 
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llirlntti,  tint  God  has  made  htm  the  arbiter  of  hb  own 
hB)»pin«»w  or  tawcry  ;  anal  Ihat  virtue  and  liai>pinv»»  arc  Iho 
nrae.  It  aiakns  litin  kiiov  ami  feel,  llmt  ihe.  nvore  good 
be  coaunantcateK.  tlie  nu>r«  be  enjoys ;  nnd  lh»l  benevi^ 
lencfc  and  generosity,  and  selMevoiion  arc  his  inlorcat. 
IC  plaCN  dHliiicl)]'  before  him  the  fact,  (bat  ilierc  ai«  plea* 
■orva  of  two  kind*  ;  come,  which  of  thenHclvcs,  \tj  their 
men  etctsa  and  re|>eiit>on,  exhautt  like  power  o(  enjoy. 
ment,  and  imUce  the  Noal  '  eniliody  and  rmlmile,*  leav- 
ing k  at  last  without  anf  ocnaibililf  bitt  to  p«in ;  niid  nth* 
en,  whieh  inTi^mft-  die  faculliM,  which  mbr^  'tur  ca- 
jmriticn  for  h:i]>)iiri<-iM.  whotie  eiijomeni  is  but  a  flt^p  to 
hii^vcr  enjoyment,  and  this  to  conlinuc  forever.  The  in- 
fluence of  «ch  religitm  npon  itw  intiOlccluat  if  M-urc*tIy 
less  than  upon  Uif.  mnr.\\  part  of  man.  By  pnnwrving  th« 
mind  pure  froai  vice,  it  prest^rvos  its  fecukies  in  free  wmI 
heshhy  exercise.  The  truths  which  it  tcartx^*  am  in 
•heimehrea  lite  most  impnrtant ;  ntiil  tlwy  have  a  bearing 
■poa  nlmwH  etv.rj  other  inlemiiling  speculation.  The 
monil  taste  which  it  cultivates  is  intimately  connected  wilh 
(he  IbvIc  for  every  other  <>Drtol'  benuty  -,  nnd  the  enlarge- 
OKtil  and  elevatio<i,  produced  hy  Ihit  twlrttiul  conlcmpla- 
lion  of  the  iiUinile,  Ihe  intiiihle.  and  Die  remote,  will 
nanifefl  tlientfclves  in  all  lite,  bpemtions  nnd  parpose«  of 
(be  mtnd. 

Nor  arc  wr  to  c'trinnte  llie  power  of  n'ligi<»n  in  fl  com- 
munth  mrrrly  by  tb  <lii<-rl  iiiHiiciN'tr.  It  nllecb  tho«e  who 
tbiiik  leatl  of  it*  value.  It  alt't-cte  lliem  throngli  public 
aentiment.  by  raiMnf.;  the  slanilatxl  of  raorah,  by  nrmlcr' 
ingaeertam  deconiniof  maiiiter«  necirWBry  to  any  degrt-e 
n(  cuimaltun,  bj  (he  direct  action  of  sympathy  with  llioac 
around  them,  nnd  by  Ihe  cotilinual  operation  of  iitstitu* 
tiiHM,  and  nimtes  of  ihiiikittj  and  acting,  in  winch  the 
(roths  of  re1i;;ion  are  recogniited. 

B»l  wt:  mit*t  not  c\pi*ct  a  Ixrnefieial  influence  from 
evtrrj  iliing  which  i»  called  relijtion.  We  moat  attend  to 
MavB&bin^   more  (lian  the  name;    for   taoA  aitd  poteon 
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liBve  both  been  called  by  Ihisi  name.  Religion,  conmder^ 
cd  ill  the  iibslraci,  is  a  syFtcm  oriniths,  and  operates  upon 
tl]c  mind  through  faith  in  lhc»c  truths.  Bui  hecpnst^  theve 
InitliB  are  of  n  nature  to  yield  the  most  bleaied  fniits.  it 
Aovi  not  follow,  that  a  syRtcm  of  opiniona,  inconsistent 
will),  or  contradictory  to  them,  will  produce  the  same 
cficct?,  because  men  have  given  the  same  name  to  both. 
If  religion  be  of  the  l)ighe!>t  value,  because  it  afTords  us  as 
clear  notions  of  the  Divinity,  as  we  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing; it  does  not  follow  that  a  syitem  is  of  much  value, 
which  confounds  our  notions  of  God  by  unintelligible 
doctrines  rcxpecliiig  his  nature.  If  religion  he  adapted  to 
pniduco  the  most  exceltcnl  virtuci,  by  holding  forth  the 
mo^t  poncrfiil  motives  and  sanctions,  and  reqiiirinK  that 
thc&e  bhould  be  regarded  in  every  moral  action;  we  cannot 
therefore  infer,  that  the  same  effect  is  to  he  expected  from 
a  religion,  whJcli  grants  dispensations,  indulgences  and 
pardons  for  money ;  nr  from  a  religion,  which  teaches  men 
that  the  main  thing  is  to  perform  certain  Htcs  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  to  regard  certain  observances ;  or  from  a  religion, 
wliicli  insists  upon  the  reception  of  a  system  of  doetriues, 
as  the  great  and  sure  passport  to  eterual  happiness  ;  and 
still  less  from  one,  which  brings  virtue  into  contrast  with 
some  other  rci|uisition  or  characteristic ;  and  makes  light 
of  the  former ;  and  regards  it  even  as  a  subject  of  contempt 
and  Jcaioufy  in  comparison  with  the  latter — denominatii^' 
all  human  excellence  by  some  such  title,  perhaps,  as  that 
oithtfilihy  rogs  iif  sf.lf-righlfousfwst.  If  it  be  the  ge- 
nuine operation  of  Inte  religion  to  produce  constant  exer- 
tion after  moral  perfectne^s ;  because  it  teaches  that  good 
and  evil  arc  before  us,  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  choose  and 
attain  which  we  will  ;  we  cannot  conclude  that  this  will 
be  the  operation  of  a  religion,  which  insists  as  a  fundamen- 
lal  truth  upon  the  doclnnc,  that  we  have  no  moral  power, 
that  our  condition  will  not  at  all  depend  upon  any  thing 
which  we  may  do ;  but  that  our  eternal  happiness  or  mitfr 
ry  has  been  determined  fay  the  pleasure  of  ani^ier  bein^ 
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has  isniftd  Iria  irrorcniblc  decrees  witlioat  r«r<Eraiic« 
la  uiy  iiiulilii^  wliiirli  lia  iiiuy  see  ui  u.i.  True  religion  i* 
u  MetUOMbltf  tilMiiitg ,  becitusc  il  t«scb«s  lba(  Ijo<I  is  the 
i>g  Fneiiil  null  FailM^r  uf  hi*  creultirva ;  a  God  of 
kUr  guoiliuMi.  ItuI  wtui  »!iiill  we  njr  of  n  rcli^on, 
wkkii  teucbe*  Uut  hn  has  furnicd  loen,  w  that  the;  arc 
bjr  Mtun-  <>!i    "  '  ioull  iiiornl  evil  ;  llial  he  b&s  tit;- 

tarouMxl  til  <  lo  tiitlici  ii[K>it  till!  gn-ntcr  |)urt 

of  our  r«cr  tiiu  moU  lernbk  puni*l)inenl»  ;  aihI  iliiil  udIcm 
bs  Im  •0cn  tit  In  |iUco  us  ati»ii){  th«  siniill  numlwr  ai 
tkoH  wbom  bu  lua  chowii  out  of  llio  cominuii  ruin,  ho 
will  be  our  alcruul  miciay,  and  iitliititc  lumHinlor ;  llial 
feaviiiK  babid  u*  fmni  our  hirlli,  Itc  will  conliiiufi  u>  osercioc 
«pon  iw  Ibnvcr  lii«  uiirelculing  ittid  umiiipotKnl  hatred. 
WkNltf^vr  iwjr  he  llio  worth  of  true  rcligtoii,  il  surelj'  does 
mot  dtlJow,  tint  lhi« -'  ii'  r  lilaiplii'm)' must  bo  iiUo  of 
ffoU  rMJuff,  Mid  «<-rji  Imi  i  :,<I  ui  il*  (firrcta.  Yot  he  must 
he  I  vvfj  i|;iKiratil,  ur  a  very  bold  ntau,  wlw  will  aflirm, 
tfcat  (be  doctriDcs  Uai  »Ulcil  liavp  not  been  (aiiijht,  uhd 
mj  CBlCliMVulj'  tPQ.  as  fuiHluiitriituI  dut-'lniivs  ol'  Chris- 
iimmty. 

With  (i«Cliriiitiaii>.  roli^uii  in  idctilifi<-d  wilh  Clirittia- 
niYt  ^^r*  fi'cvitc  itiv  Iniilia  wliicli  It  iriKihi-;,  not  bt-cauae 
wm  are  able  lo  nslablish  tticm  hy  ibv  di-duclioiis  of  our 
ttmmtL,  but  b»a>uag  wa  Ix-lirvf  llicm  (»  luivc  Wen  liiii<;ht 
bjr  God ;  bocaaw  w«  ilunk  Uuil  Uc:  uiicerUin  dccJucti<in>  ol' 
cMaan  Imvo  bovo  cmUimurd  by  tltu  higliest  iwuiblo  aulho- 
fi^t  But  wtal  i*  Clirislianilj  '  A  tcry  diflurviit  lliing, 
u^ooCtooably,  from  whul  luu  been  ihe  profciued  rcligioit 
•r  &r  tbc  gmtitr  pari  of  Clinstiani.  'J'lie  propo«ition 
aMj  appear  •larthii^  at  firtl  ei;:li( ;  Iml  consider  the  siulo 
af  Chrivtmidom  from  ikc  founb  <:4.-ri(ur]i  lo  llic  Eixtccuiiii 
mti  Mb  ]f<>unalf<  how  i;rtiat  waa  iho  reiiembl&ncR  bvlween 
lb*  tyttmta  of  dnctnnn  whirb  prrvuili.-il  ituring  litis  pennd, 
•■4  ths  •jrMera  ortrullks  wtitch  wu«  taught  bji  Jcmu  Chriitf 
fVaa  Cbrwiiauilj  Ibc  rehxtuu  of  lliat  (Ihiirch,  whtcli,  <o 
m»  (be    bold   ttl)|(»ag«  «(  Uie  Aik>c«1>i»«,  iMutr  itittf 
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dnmk  uith  the  blood  rf  the  Saintt  f  When  70a  are  •*• 
Ufified  witli  regard  to  its  faith,  you  may  then  examinfl  tfae 
scheme  of  doctrines  developed  in  the  Institutes  of  Calvia  | 
or  rather  the  same  scheme,  aa  it  appean  perfected  in  the 
woriis  of  the  Westminster  Assembl).  If  any  ouc  wbolljr 
unacquainted  with  our  religion  were  told,  that  thia  wu 
CliriEtianity;  and  that  the  system  taught  in  these  booka, 
was  to  be  found  in  another  collection  of  books,  called  tbc 
New  Testament,  1  believe  his  surprise  would  be  uncon- 
trollable and  unimaginable,  when  he  came  to  read  Iha 
Mew  Testament  itself,  and  to  understand  what  is  acbiallj 
taught  there. 

If  what  we  regard  as  Christianity,  then,  be  traa  and 
valuable,  what  are  wc  to  think  of  such  systems  as  tboae 
just  mentioned  ?  Why  do  wc  value  Christianity  ?  B^ 
cause  it  gives  UB  assurance  of  certain  truths,  which  we 
believe  to  be  of  intiuitc  importance.  These  truths  coi^ 
stitutc  our  religion.  The  character  which  we  attach  to 
(hem  is  not  to  be  transferred  to  any  thing  different,  and 
still  less  to  any  thing  contradictory.  So  far  as  relipon  ia 
concerned,  these  liuilis,  and  these  alone,  have  operated 
to  improve  tlie  condition  of  men.  Whatever  is  oppoaed 
lo  them,  wliclhcr  it  be  taught  under  the  nanae  of  Chri^ 
tiunity  or  not,  is  opposed  (o  Christianity.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  regard  the  latter  as  valuable,  shall  we  regard 
(he  former  as  pernicious.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  are  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  inSuence  of  true  religion,  shall  we 
bcdc«irous  of  removing  all  those  false  doctrines,  by  whicb 
its  influence  is  counteracted  and  destroyed ;  and  counte- 
racted and  destroyed  the  more  eflectually,  because  ibiCf 
liave  assumed  its  naine  and  authority. 

There  cannot  be  diOerent  systems  of  equal  nhio. 
There  are  not  two  opposite  kinds  of  truth  in  religioa* 
Nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  than  a  strong  attachment 
to  any  particular  mode  of  faith,  or  form  of  worship,  ac- 
companied with  indifference  about  its  correctneN,  and 
indispositioD  to  inquire  into  its  real  character.    Nothing 


dt(«tit  than  his  opinions,  wfff 
thiriL)  r«ligioa  a  great  good,  btit  dor*  nut  (liiuk  it  wurlh 
while  to  examine  acid  dctenniim  wliiil  {liirttculHr  doctriDCB 
religion  teaches.  If  certain  Irutlw  are  of  iiiiiuite  iiiijior- 
tsnce,  llic  errora  oppOMid  tu  llivni  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree periiKious;  aixl  Ue  who  maintains  t}ii;  Inttor,  -ai  if 
Ibe^  were  of  the  sanie  nature  vfitli  the  former,  is  conimi|^ 
li^  a  rvry  senooB  mtclakc  indeed.  ^| 

It  m  true,  that  the  woret  crrore  rciperting  rhrisfianily 
do  not  altraTs  produce  their  iiiilunil  efit'Cts.  I'erliups  they 
never  have  proihiccd  iheir  full  uiiJ  complete  ctlcrls.  The 
enential  lruth«  of  our  religion  appear  so  prominently  and 
«o  diatinetly  in  tlie  revel.ilion  which  (Jod  hat  p'vin  ii».  ihejr 
arc  M  roil  forma  hi  I!  to  our  reason,  and  to  agrtcnbit-  to  our 
luiiuml  wntimenls,  thai  they  have  »ev«'r  been  tttilircly  ob- 
scured nral  |br£otien  arnun^  Chri'-tiaii!.  Their  op<-iation, 
therefore.  Iims  liei-n  coiinteractcd  and  diminifhtd.  liut  not 
enlirelf  prevented.  Opposite  truths  and  ermrK  hivve  ex- 
tftrd  in  the  same  mind,  and  miitiialty  ciiiilroHtrd  each 
ottier't  hifliieiKe.  Nay,  in  Tiiai<y  minda,  Ihexe  errors  seem 
tohsTc  exiated  merely  in  the  form  of  speculation  ;  and 
to  haT*  been  met  and  overborne,  whenever  they  tended 
to  any  practical  result,  by  natural  good  sense,  correct 
moral  principles,  and  sincere  piety.  The  practical  re- 
Kgjoa  of  men  is  often  a  rery  ditTerent  thing  from  their  pro- 
fawed  religion;  or  from  that  contained  in  the  creeds  of 
tiie  sect  to  which  they  consider  thenuelves  as  belong- 
big.  Nor  may  we  ever  eipect  to  see  the  whole  operation 
and  perfect  reanlta  of  any  false  opinions,  when  those  by 
whom  they  are  maintained,  live  intermixed  with  others 
holding  apposite  doctrines,  whose  numbers  and  character 
are  ancfa  as  to  command  respect.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
the  opposite  opinions  of  various  men  to  act  upon  and 
diodiiy  eadi  other.  A  man  without  any  religion  will  be 
a  wtity  diSerent  penon,  if  be  live  in  the  midst  of  a  religious 
eomnnntj,  from  what  be  wooM  have  been  in  a  society  of 
■Hft  et|nU]r  destitute  of  rel^ioaa  prindple  with  himself : 
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atid  Itic  cftEC  ifl  flimilBr  with  him  wlwsc  religion  is  errt^ 
iK^oti*.  Tlio  chBrMlen  of  men  urv,  wiilxxtt  doubt,  af- 
fected by  n»t)]r  olhrr  eatiM^*  bcwidc  ihc  errors  of  ihe  re- 
Itgioiia  cpc«l  nhicli  tlwj  tniiy  profen. 

Wc  i>vli<>v«,  and  wc  rcjukv  to  beUeve,  that  tbcrc  have 
been  men  of  exccllRnI  ririuc  in  «*ery  difR-Tvnl  fnrih. 
But  we  tntisl  recollirct,  ihnt  in  a^timalirit:  (ht;  vlrlut:.  or 
rather  Uic  mcnt  of  individuaU,  tte  aru  conliiiuully  tnakju|; 
nllotvnncv  f»r  ttu-irdilTcrencc  offollb  ;  forllic  diflcrcnl  de- 
grees in  whidi  tbcj-  Imvi;  n((ain<-d  a  knowlcd^  of  imc  re- 
li^on,  and  of  llin  chiimelcr  of  iln  rt'(|nir«nii!iiti>.  W«  do 
iH>t  expect  certain  virtues  froin  men  uitder  the  inBnt^ncc 
of  certain  errors,  lu  j^vins;  IIm?  tribute  o(  our  admiralion 
to  ttii:  ntoral  exci^lleiKC  of  fiocnilexor  of  Cieero,  wk  liave 
toi  remeniber,  that  Socrates  and  Cicero  were  heatheiM. 
lit  i^iDg  back  a  ccnlnr^  or  two,  if  we  »liould  look  without 
horror  upon  some  who  have  pa»ed  even  for  gaioti.  wc 
mtttl  racollrcl.  lint  i\tvy  believed  nHi^ious  pcrirocotion  tiy 
be  4  duly.  We  are  coniitmally  upplying  lb(^  Kiuni-  prin- 
ciple, o^cn  perhaps  iieicoikcioueIj  ,  in  Judging  of  the  cltu- 
rsclcn  of  tiKMe  whom  wc  re^rd  a»  holding  great  errors  ; 
and  freijuently  vtbt-ie  &iich  emir>  are  enturtiiioed,  thuugh 
wv  may  find  much  lo  praiae,  wc  tind  also,  if  not  much  tq^ 
censure,  a  I  Icatt  mti<:h  to  regret. 

Truv,  lltere  have  bt-on  cxeellent  men  whow  btltvf  «l^ 
the  mojit  impor1«nl  Mibjci:!*  Inn  b<-eti  wry  emmeoac 
But  if  any  one  should  infer  fimn  tlii«i  &ct,  that  every  diSb- 
reiit  faith  is  equally  adapted  to  produce  &iich  men,  and  that 
there-  is  no  ground  therefore  in  their  practical  eilect*  for 
preft'^rring  one  to  another,  he  would  rcwon  io  the  mrac 
mniinvr.  tt*  if.  having  ot^^crved  that  Mome  men  do  retain 
tlirir  health  and  live  long  in  iiiKdlubrious  &ititatious  and  un- 
healthy employments,  ho  should  concludo  that  one  climate 
or  mode  of  life  is  a§  favourable  to  hcaltli  as  another,  'flic 
coHiiiiluiion  of  man,  and  the  leslimony  of  experience  woukl 
be  no  more  orcriookcd  in  the  latter  inference  than  iu  Ibo 
former.  fVbco  it  can  be  shown  tliat  men's  opinions  do  tiot. 
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UhI  Ihamiii  ■>  «■&•,  diioie* 

■■i  Hieir.iiiiMiftofcof  aotion ;  4l»t 

ttHap,  JMCiMe  they  balisre  it 

to  be  their  interest  or  duly  (o  perform  them  ;  iiiid  tliat  ecli* 
gioD,  which  hits  haen  re^nli-il  ii»  so  uclivc  a  |)riikci|>lii  ia 
tJiv  priMJiictioi)  of  hotk  guoj  .inU  t^vil,  » i-ealh  nuthiii^  iiiqra 
Ibaa  an  iocrt  subject  oi'  spcculution  ;  thtii  it  may  bv  ii^ 
finTe<f,  Dot  indcc-d  tliat  it  is  tvholly  unimportant  whctbv 
our  religion  be  true  or  fulec,  bui  (lint  it  i«orillLle  more  ion 
parlsnce,  than  wht^thcr  we  bi:ltevr  ihe  svaluiti  of  NcifteD 
^rFtoU;iny  rmjM^clitig  the  iiiittcriul  niiiveiix;.  ■., 

^^To  faiid  r(ili(^ioii  wc  aru  iudebtccl  lor  puriiGciilors,  zMbr 
lota  and  bttcuta  ;  and  perlmpfl  human  depravity  has  «•• 
sumed  no  forms  at  once  more  odious  and  despicable,  Ihai^ 
those  ii)  which  it  has  appeared  in  such  men.  I  will  a^ 
nothing  of  persecution ;  it  has  passed  away,  I  trust,  for«?a} 
MMtd  lorture  will  be  no  more  inflicted,  and  murder  no  nwn 
pMteDCeof  KJdending^Bpiritaiid  iO' 
;eof  Chfistiaiii^i  Bat  tiw  temper  whicb  pmduced 
it  itill  remaiiu;  its  parent  bigotry  is  still  in  existence;  and 
wbat  ia  there  more  adapted  to  excite  thorough  di^ust, 
thaa  the  diapositioD,  the  feeliugi,  the  motives,  the  kind 
of  intellect  and  degree  of  knowledge,  discovered  by  some 
of  those,  who  are  pretending  to  be  the  sole  defeitders 
and  patrons  of  religious  truth  in  this  unhappy  world, 
and  the  true  and  exclusive  heirs  of  all  the  mercy  ofGod  ? 
It  is  a  particular  misfortune,  that  where  gross  errors  in 
relifCioQ  prevail,  the  vices  of  which  1  speak  have  shewn 
themselves  especially  in  the  clergy  ;  and  that  we  find 
diem  ignotant,  narrow-minded,  presumptuous,  and,  as  far 
as  they  have  it  in  their  power,  oppressive  and  injurious. 
The  di^st  which  this  character,  in  those  who  appear  as 
ainisters  of  religion,  naturally  produces,  is  often  transferred 
to  Cbristiuity  itself.  It  ou^t  to  be  associated  only  with 
ibat  form  of  religion  by  whidi  those  vices  are  occasioned. 
Bat  fud)  onatakea  are  continually  made ;  because  men  do 
■ot  dbciimioate  between  the  different  systcou  of  faiUi, 
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which  have  passed  under  the  name  of  Chiistiani^ ;  na 
rec<^ii)Z(!  the  very  different  eflecti  which  thejT  ire  idaptei 

■  to  produce. 

It  is  indeed  queationaMc,  whether  the  direct  ioflueoci 
of  the  errora  which  have  been  connected  with  Cbristiani 

'  tj,  u[>on  those  by  whom  they  are  held,  is  equally  miscbM 

Tous  with  their  indirect  consequeuces.  They  are,  it  caa 
not  be  doubti-d,  among  the  most  opcntire  causes  at  im 
belief  ;  and  of  what  probably  is  much  more  commn 
among  us,  and  what  we  have  ao  much  reason  to  lamenl 
indilfercRce  and  Bceptirism  in  respect  (o  rehgion.  A  systen 
of  doctrines  is  presented  to  men,  at  which  their  minds  re 
volt;  and  they  arc  told  that  this  is  Christianity.  Agoipeli 
proposed  to  them,  whose  firet  aspect  belies  its  nune>  1 
they  are  prevented  from  rejecting  our  religion  altogethei 
by  perceiving  something  of  that  character  of  diviait 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  cannot  be  wholly  obacured,  b; 
the  authority  of  so  many  excellent  men  who  have  regardet 
it  ai  the  foundation  of  their  hopes,  and  by  some  know 
ledge  of  the  evidences  of  its  truth ;  yet  still  sucb  miarepie 
BCntations  will  not  be  without  their  effect.  Men  will  ii 
consequence  regard  religion  as  a  subject  of  habitual  doak 
and  perplexity,  an  irlraome  topic  of  contemplation,  on 
from  which  their  minds  will  be  always  ready  to  escape 
It  will  thus  be  prevented  from  mingling  with  Ihei 
thoughts  ;  it  will  not  direct  their  common  purposes ;  i 
will  uot  intluence  their  affections  ;  it  will  not  establish  it 
authority  in  their  hearts.  Nay,  such  will  often  be  the  case 
even  when,  for  want  of  knowing  any  thif^  better,  tbej 
have  at  last  brought  themselves  to  assent  to  that  brm  o 
religion,  in  which  alone  it  has  been  distinctly  presented  ti 
their  minds. 

The  eitravagant  errora  which  have  been  forced  into  il 
unnatural  union  with  Christianity,  may  be  traced  back  fa 
ages,  fr^m  which  we  consent  to  receive  no  otlier  of  oa 
opinions.  They  derived  their  origin  from  men,  wfaoa 
EpecubtioDs  OB  every  other  wittiect  would  commaad  at  ttai 


«r  CUriB,  w 
'  «llfta  MM^anat  iwfMMrt  (by  tmitai 


ii  iii[i|iihiii  iiifl  lij   Hiiiii  iiMiiii ill  radt 

•(fan.  Tbajr  Mta  ■*•  wmom  wMi  all  tka  kDowledge,  nd 
all  the  opiDKMM  and  Kotiinents  of  our  age  upon  every 
ralated  lubject.  If  we  should  take  up  any  one  of  th« 
(tandwtt  autbon  upon  these  subjects,  any  one  of  Uiose, 
whose  reputatiwi  is  bluest,  at  a  writer  on  natural  religion, 
on  morals,  on  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  or  as  skilful 
in  the  deTelopnient  of  the  human  character,  and  in  the 
midst  of  onr  reading,  should  chance  to  recollect  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  technical  theology,  such  as  mi^t  easily  be 
pointed  out,  we  should  at  once  perceive  bow  strangely 
they  come  athwart  the  whole  current  of  our  thou^ta, 
and  how  irreconctleable  they  are  with  all  that  is  best 
established  in  human  knowledge.  We  are  transferred 
from  the  region  of  all  certain  or  probable  truth,  from  all 
those  to^ks  of  contemplation  among  which  the  mind  loves 
to  dwell,  into  quite  a  new  field  of  speculation,  very  bar- 
ren, and  deaert,  and  hideous,  and  lying,  if  I  may  to  ipeah, 
out  of  tba  limHa  of  the  babitabb  worid.  Let  any  oaa^ 
wUle  rewliog  the  fiae  argOBenti,  and  boHtifid  iUiHtnlUM 
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of  Patey  respecting  tli«  goodm^oi  of  God,  bring  to  nuod 
thfti  doclrintt  wlikli  teacbos,  that  tliif  is  ■  ruiiivtl  wurid, 
Hint  tilt;  far  greater  proportion  of  men  arc  duomed  frooi 
their  birth  to  inevitable  woe,  tint  tlierc  in  '»  cune  of  God 
upon  Ihe  crcatnrcs  for  our  eake  ;*  ai«l  (Itat  with  the  ex* 
ccption  of  a  privitegeil  (ew,  who  do  not  coniribtile  much 
to  brighton  lli^  protpMt.  we  «ee  notiiing  about  m  bat  ria 
and  lU  puiiitiliinoiita ;  in  the  shock  which  this  horriUc 
doctrine  will  girc  to  all  11k  affiiclioiH  mid  reelings  tbnl  till 
hi*  miixl.  he  iiiay  perceive  one  proof,  amontc  many,  of  tba 
direct  cunlmrietj'  of  whi^h  I  speak,  betW4;«i)  what  rea»oti 
•ml  revelalion  leach,  and  what  hat  bceti  taught  bjr  false 
tlieolog)- ;  between  the  traditionary  doclrineti  of  the  latter, 
ami  il»c  iKstcoticliifionic  of  enlighlcited  philosophy. 

But  we  lind  that  there  are  many  claiming  to  be  ex- 
cinsively  Chrijlians,  who  arc  continually  itiBtvlii^  that  «loc- 
trines,  «iich  at  those  to  which  I  have  allude<l,  cooatitiite 
the  cwential  tmlln  uiid  chnractcrislic  fvaturett  of  our  reli- 
gion ;  and  wIki  rai>#  n  paMionatC  otilcry  a^niiitt  nil  who 
endt-avour  to  viiidtcale  Cliristianily  from  ilic  imputation. 
The  crcciU  of  every  c^tablithcd  church  in  Christendom 
teai-h  such  <loctrrn(?«.  TIh;  whole  body  of  l)»e  clergy  in 
erery  such  church  inny  be  divided  into  three  classea— thom 
who  heartily  believe  the  doctrines  of  their  creed  ;  the 
smillcr  ntitnticr,  I  su<^fct,  by  far  ; — those  who  by  repeat- 
ed prtbrts,  and  by  cure  fully  limititig  their  tni]uiries,  have 
Rucceeded  in  silencing  their  own  doubts,  and  in  persuad- 
ing themselves,  tliat  ihi-jo  duclriti(-s  admit  of  a  plausible 
defence— and  in  the  last  place,  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber indeed,  and  perhaps  tlio  most  injunoua  to  the  intereslt 
of  religion  ;  those  who  ^ive  (heir  solemn  assent  to  the  truth 
of  driclrines  wliich  Ih'-y  do  not  believe.  And  what  is  the 
coniMM|uence  of  all  this  f  Let  as  suppose  an  acute  and  in> 
teUi|!:ent  man,  occupied  either  in  tlie  aflairs  of  the  world, 
in  profes<io«al  studies,  orlileniry  pursuits,  aiid  whose Inbibi 
of  life  have  in  consequence  been  saeh,  as  to  leave  him  little 
Itisure  lo  oiakc  himself  acijuaintcd  with  the  scicocc  of  tbc- 


.iF.Ufc«iHV|BWlhNtfiiMAft|c|KiinMi«i«i,orh« 

l<h««iM«ialfrfJWi<Hnifr»MwalAMgl>wn:gpptiB>^' 
JUfMilHtlil.telwfcjMCatrirtiipiljrtieli;  .Hwr>hete 

l«|b,tlH.,iMbifGt.«a«lous|j[,.viffinD  toi 
^■<1lHii<MipH>j<iC>)wrii4<i«wjo|ti.iw,  iiwt  ikeMnie.ttMi 

"MWU^BMWMi^"  M>«f>  him  IIW«ied*  .1m>««"^I.^, 
Willlt  »<I^JWll.fcilftlMP<»t>iiWt  Aaidly  ,U  tlnNigM, 
t>*WWWilWilPliJ#  ritum  iwiwiylto  if  be  tbould ,  Ml 
tirtln*  -w  iiiiftihJiiN1iiniir"-Tiir  -nf-'i-'-'-  poititm, 
(^  tb>«^l*PMiiai««it,ii.tRt«»cli.j»..,,)CU  ihou^ 
pw>>*^4»iiMMH»><iW4f  thmtAwbr.wbicti  conuiii  an 

••^taMrB|g«fti1Q<i^;i|!bpt><c<Piitcpipt  and  wearineih  «itb- 
wtwtwpodfijuddMgiHtfheinHildtuniorer  the  pages.,  ft 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  bow  surpnaingly  IriSing  and 
ioaiie,  niKny  of  those  statements,  nhich  wc  theologians  are 
accustomed  by  courtesy  to  call  arguments,  would  appear  to 
one  familiar  with  common  modes  of  diseussion,  and  with 
what  may  be  called  the  practical  reasoning  of  men.  You 
may  have  a  distinct  conception  of  tlie  state  of  mind  to 
which  I  allude,  if  you  will  imaKine  one  of  the  more  acute 
writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  sitting  down  to  the  peru- 
sal of  Janes'  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  Magee's 
book  on  tlie  Atonement,  or  any  other  of  a  thousand  works 
of  a  similar  character. 

Ri-ligion  is  not  respected,  because  it  is  not  undcretood  ; 
because  a  low,  earth-bont  rival  has  assumed  the  name  and 
place  of  that  principle  whosc  origin  is  from  heaven.  Can 
wc  think  it  wonderful,  that  there  should  be  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  every  chnstian  country,  who  come  to  feel 
little  respect  for  a  fuhjcct.  which  has  never  been  &irij 
preacuted  to  their  nuiuls,  which  has  always  been  comiect^ 
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Willi  ateociuliom  UiKt  arcoflentire  or  df grading,  and  about 
which  thoKf  Itave  ofleti  writleii  and  tilkcd  (be  nnoAi,  w 
have  said  oolhing  but  nrhat  tcDdetl  to  m»reprc»cnt  it  a 
cxfow  it  to  contempt  t  Wc  sen  every  where  tlic  manifcit 
effiicts  of  lh<!  tialc  of  tiling  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
n  not  iteceuary  to  coutider  the  cottdition  of  Cathota 
counlnes,  where  tbe  moDslroiu  corruptions  which  have 
been  conIMM^tcd  with  Christianity,  have  IcA  it  scarcely  a 
disciples,  ciccpt  amoitg  tltL-  lower  and  inore  igoorani 
•es  or  society.  IV'o  ma}'  Me  enotigh  of  (be  dinitnua 
se<)ueiM:4»  of  error  in  I'rotestant  countries,  in  our  own' 
neighbourhood,  among  those  whom  wc  tncvt  in  tJic  com- 
moD  tntcreoane  of  lii«.  From  the  caaset  whieb  hsfc 
been  tnenliooed,  we  may  accmmt  in  a  great  moaauro  for  die 
melancboly  phenotnenon,  that  of  the  most  eminent  htenrj 
men  of  ScoIIxikI  for  the  last  sixty  or  serenty  yeare,  so  many 
hav«>been  open  enemies  or  very  dmibtful  friends  of  Chris- 
ttanily.  Turn  over  Ihc  pagc<  of  tliemmt  |wpularand  able 
literary  jotirnal  of  our  time*,  which  eierct«e*  m  much 
influence  upon  the  mindi>  of  ihuuEiiiiids  of  readers,  and  than 
which  few  other  publications  will  lend  more  to  tnailt  and 
ditlinguiih  the  present  age  ; — yoa  cannot  but  be  rtrock,  I 
do  not  «ay  with  the  infidelity  which  has  occasionally  RfH 
peared  in  a  few  article*,  but  with  a  charactcmtic  Air  more 
deserving  of  notice,  and  suggesting  thoughts  more  m- 
riouB — it  is  the  general  exclusion  of  every  rehgious  topic  ; 
and  of  nearly  alt  direct  reference  to  Clirislianitr.  Vou 
would  produce  Marccly  a  perceptible  clun^  in  ihc  cba- 
mcler  of  the  work,  by  s^rikiitg  out  every  tiling  wliirh  im- 
plies (hat  »uch  a  religion  as  Christianity  exni»  in  the  world. 
M'hatevcr  relate*  (o  the  highest  interests  and  noblest  spe- 
culations of  man,  i$  r\cluded  ;  as  if  these  mbjvct«  lay  ost 
of  the  iphere  of  all  (rue  and  useful  knowledge ;  nay,  kh  if 
there  would  be  H>ii>etliiiig  of  impertinence  and  folly  in  in- 
troducing topics  borrtiwcd  from  religion,  into  writings  real- 
ly intended  to  influence  the  scntimentG,  opinions,  and  o 
dnct  of  the  more  inlelligcDt  clusea  of  society.     V\be 
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''ftlMittjMlngyhwe  I«f  aut- 

■Mduf  raipeel,» 

imMiMbJmm  diK^UMd  to  ttMic 

i|4MMC)Mr«ttuH*MfiMtdnDBflwlittvAr 

Mb  dfaoto  ihoaU  be 
■1.*  '*■        •  ■  -■     .. 

^Btit  the  aubject  {>n-«riiU  ilMslfuiKlcr  a  atill  more  gloamj 
^apecl.  Wlwl  iiiuiil  be  tlic  viTw-l  vi  any  of  those  «vstHM 
of  tuiUi  wliicU  liavc  a^dunicd  lliv  nuniv  <>l'  ortlimloKv,  nliM 
un^l  upon  the  rccejitiori  of  Che  j'uiint;  -'  VVluit  must'  be 
I)m  (.-iTiict.  wlien nucli  a  »)sU;m  nilli  iu  tiiiluoiiit  feat'irt^i,  tttk 
M)iialiil  with  all  Uie  lmrl)tiiit<iii  ol'  a  niilc  and  i^noranl  l^B| 
H  obtruiied  ujWQ  it  »)iii<l  nf  wiirm  alToctiom,  of  iliii)urVect 
cd  ftnd  i)riilii>i'rpliii(:(l  rrdiiign,  uf  >|nick  scn&ibilil}',  aiid-in^ 
pstieiit.  \vulj  and  ptluliiikl  in  its  juJgmfjiiU  ,'  Tnkc  aud 
ft  yoBDK  man,  and  pereuade  lilm,  if  joiirnii,li>  ruHd  llinM^ 
As  itMdMdi  «rf  JBBtiiia  whkh  yonrchurebhu  Maction- 
«d ;  DO  matter  whether  that  church  be  episcopal  or  pres- 
byteriao,  and  oo  matter  whether  your  standard  be  the 
VVeatminster  Catechismi  and  Confeseion,  or  the  Tlurty- 
nine  Articles.  Tell  him  that  this  is  your  religioo,  and 
mint  be  hii.  Lay  before  him  your  aggregate  of  uQintcI- 
l^Ue  doctrines  concemiog  God,  and  of  doctrines  which 
are  but  too  intelligible  conceraiDg  the  condition  and  proa- 
|>ects  of  man  ;  and  tell  him  that  (be  creed  which  you  put 
into  his  hands,  contains  a  full  exposition  of  all  that  is  con* 
Bolatory  and  delightful  and  lovely  and  glorious  in  religion. 
If  you  can  brii^  him  to  contemplate  and  understand  what 
you  have  laid  before  him,  have  you  any  doubt  with  what 
loathii^  and  horror  be  will  regard  your  reli^on  ?  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  precisely  such  a  case  as  1  have  supposed,  is 
not  likely  to  occur.  False  notions  of  religion  are,  for  the 
oMMt  pert,  conHnumcated  at  an  age  «ben  they  are  but  im- 
fwriectlyaadentood,  sad  but  little  attended  to;  ud  before 
Ibe  aDdentendiag  faai  learnt  to  tniit  its  omi  deciiione. 
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Tbcy  ^dually  open  upon  (lie  mindi  or  ibe  jonag.  Their 
eflect,  ihetvCore,  ttiougli  Himilar  to  wlial  has  been  describ- 
ed. U  not  commoolj  tm  immt^diate  and  strikiitg.  il  is  true 
a)H>,  that  as  ihc  tntnd.  through  thv  mrrcifnl  provJMOttof 
nature,  can  nccommodale  tlgvlf  to  idmmt  any  circtuwtu)- 
cv«,  so  it  may  in  time  he  broken  down  lo  loknte  almost 
»aj  belief.  As  life  adva]>ces,  ninou*  oiiiaes  imj  reconcile 
men  to  a  tiviilefn  of  faith,  which,  accordinf^  lo  their  difliin:nt 
tcrnper^,  titcy  had  at  fir^l  rt^rdcd  with  reelect  and  de- 
mion,  Of  vrilh  doiiM  and  avrniion.  Idit,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  character  hni  been  formed  without  leli^ion.  The  bcd- 
nial  pauiona  liave  been  indulged,  vicious  habits,  and  low 
and  srtlifh  feeling;  have  been  coolncted,  Ibc  mtnd  hat 
bet-n  dcbiLH-<l  :  and  ihe  chniifrr  produced  by  adopting  ito 
erroncoos  f>y*Iem  of  Uth,  U  often  but  litKe  more  than 
eupcrlicial  and  eiterior. 

The  difTcrenl  sj-stcms  of  religious  error  which  have  pre- 
vailed among  Chmliann,  Itavc  usnatlj'  been  employed  as 
Tcry  cfficaciotifl  in«trum<'uL-<.  in  effi-tling  the  wirUly  uid 
Criminal  purposes  of  those  by  witom  they  have  be«n  most 
7ea loudly  uip ported.  They  have  been  made  to  pander  to 
the  ambition  and  viceit  of  unholy  men,  pretendii^  to  be 
miniflcrs  of  God  and  Chriit,  'Ihey  luve  been  brought  into 
intimate  anion  with  corrupt  civil  instilulioiis )  and  wboo 
guarded  by  the  «word  of  Ihc  law,  they  have  hbonlly  re- 
paid the  support  which  ihey  have:  received,  by  employing 
in  their  torn  the  terrors  and  artilkea  of  aupt-r^ltiion  to  ham- 
hie  the  minds  of  men.  True  religion  can  he  the  miniMier 
of  ttothing  hut  f^>d.  All  its  ssnctioDS  aitd  motives  are 
directed  to  tliis  end.  But  false  religion  may  bo  made  an 
agent  In  Uie  produrlion  of  nimosi  any  Kort  of  evil.  )|  it 
of  its  very  essence  lo  miM;iiiploy  antl  misdirect  lite  sanc- 
tions whieh  it  holds  forth.  In  proof  of  what  has  been  said, 
it  it  not  ncce->3ary  to  look  bnck  to  the  period,  when  a  dec- 
pottMn  Kh^  most  odious  and  degrading  was  e<liihli»hed  over 
Europe  under  llie  name  of  ihcChnrch  of  Chriict ;  and  when 
Ihc  pretended  authority  of  our  religion  was  made  a  riielter 
for  rank  and  roUen iiii(|iiiij'.   It  isbetterlo  regard  the  more 


ttimtti  tfUmtntfimiiimm^'  Iww  a  more  v**^tf^ 

%  <DliltiBg  ,4iMiactipM.qf 
>ilfi|lHliVlill.|rtlllHili  mA,  W..tl)a«iMwri  ,«f  > 
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fcf  if  i>ih»Mflei!B4  to.b^^i,  who  con  ,teU  vbera  it  «U1 
•top  ?  Who  CKD  tell  how  nuDj'  profitable  and  convenicDt 
evili  wiU  be  removed,  or  bow  many  babits  and  customs  and 
indulgeDces.  which  are  now  tolerated,  might  be  marked 
out  for  reprobation  ?  In  the  defeiidera  therefore  ofthe  estab- 
liabed  bith,  in  such  writen  for  instance  as  Horsley,  we  often 
find  a  tone  ofauthoritj',  the  insolence  of  artificial  rank,  and 
that  gross  and  impudent  unfairness,  on  which  few  men  will 
venture,  unlew  they  know  that  there  is  a  strong  party  ready 
to  cheer  them  as  victors,  whatever  may  be  their  real  suc- 
cess. If  iti  defenders  do  not  write  altogether  in  the  style 
of  those  controversialists  of  former  days,  who  knew  that 
the  executioner  was  at  hand  to  give  them  aid }  they  nev- 
ertheless write  like  men,  who  feel  that  they  have  the 
power  of  the  state  on  their  side,  and  who  are  fa  r  more  so- 
licitous to  maintain  than  to  justify  what  is  established.  la 
■uch  a  state  of  tbin^,  true  and  useful  learning  ceaies  in  a 
peat  meauire  to  be  cultivated  by  the  clergy.  Tboae 
ot  tbem  who  make  their  creed  a  matter  of  conscience,  of- 
ten find  it  Htfeit  Dot  to  examine  too  curiously  the  histoi^ 
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or  liic  ductiincs  of  (lie  lUKh  whkh  llicj'  itrc  ixtiuired  lu 
profett.  Their  creed  pn^M^utn  iUt^lT  (a  (lium  on  uverjr 
side  ss  a  check  lo-all  lil>cral  ini)uii7'  in  tlio  sUidics  pecu- 
Kar  lo  their  station.  Nor  is  much  iii(|tiir,r  found  Deceasarj) ; 
for  their  church,  with  its  eGtatdiihcd  inKlituliom,  forms  and 
<If>ctrincf,  rcJics  for  sopport  on  a  power,  which  aflbrds  it 
a  very  dtfletviil  wrt  of  aid,  froin  wltikl  (lie  learning  ai>d 
lalciila  of  its  iniitistcrs  ini;;ht  I'uroUh.  But  a  ddicieocy  of 
kamiii^  and  talents  is  often  far  from  being  tiw  worat  cha- 
racterivlic  of  the  civrgjr  of  fiich  nil  '.tlabhshment.  Wltcn, 
a<  is  coiiimonljr  ^i^e  ca^o,  its  ollk4N  an!  coiiAtdernd  princi- 
pally as  means  of  aflbi-ding  patronage,  or  of  security  rank 
aiid  emoliinwiit,  men  who  po«(>cM  vcrj-  different  <|ualifica- 
lion&  from  those  ttoccssarj'  in  their  proper  dischar^ic,  will 
he  irKKtt  iitccewful  in  obtaining  them.  A  )aR;c  proportion 
of  the  profc^ed  roinisters  of  religion  will  then  1*0  fouixl 
not  merely  ignorant  and  inert,  but  dcstitnte  of  religioiu 
principles  and  feelings,  without  belief,  il  may  be,  in  anjr 
faidt,  woTthlem  and  pmlli'^le.  In  IIk  diameter  of  a 
great  part  of  ilic  frond)  clergy  during  tJte  la>l  century, 
when  the  highest  offices  of  the  church  were  filled  by  iho 
nominations  of  the  atheist  Regent,  Duke  of  Orieans,  and 
of  the  bnilal  dd>ai)cl)r;e.  Louts  XV.  we  may  perretvc  an 
example  of  whnt  lias  beeit  stated.  In  die  contempt  and 
utter  discredit  which  sndi  clergymen  muiit  hare  cast  upon 
religion,  the  ^rcat  princip)e  that  hold*  human  pHMlOiu  in 
restraint,  and  unites  man  to  man,  we  may  perceive  a  cause 
wluch  alone  is  almont  iuilTKienl  to  account  for  tbo  awfoi 
disruption  of  society  that  followed.  But  long  before  the 
evils  of  »  corrupt  ettablishmeiit  have  brcoma  so  glarii^ 
il  is  ea»y  tn  perceive  its  ejects  upon  (he  minds  of  tbo 
Inity.  Tboir  rv^pect  for  religion,  when  not  merely  as* 
sumcd  as  a  matter  of  policy,  becoiiu;»  in  a  great  pari  cere- 
muniiil,  cklerior  and  worldly,  the  respect  of  thotie  wIm 
mititiike  wital  h  in  luct  uotliing  more  than  mei-c  rulgar 
pride  in  the  dignity  of  their  church,  for  something  corrcs- 
pondini»t»>  rclii;ioo*  wntimrnt  and  principle.  It  is  a  rc- 
i>^iect  fur  a  paittcuiar  foirn  of  faith  and  worelnpi  {HtidticeH 


l<liHiHi.HMli«»i«injfiJ*wiiirfiii,,iiM  ti^ntk,  ud  «• 

lii^l|itiiW|ilil>  wMttHriMM^hrU  %«iMy  aO  vopnl 

fciP'^ffd^^M  my Hl9||MMili  wiMiiflb  feste-  Ufufty  to 
a  iiiii'lMiiWi^iii'wtlli  *d' MHifeuicUiU  petfecUr 
iiiminai  ■!■ t  ■n^ihliii  JibiUMiiIm. 

fiM-'ttri^  iiilM  itiMfc  *■  iaiiHiai.itf'lliai-rtMgiiMtfB 

ji»i«tt»«*i'<iiaii-«i*  «Miftm^«»n«yrtft  tM  ab  •». 

tnf«Mp(  nlwlUlW  llwi  M|Wi'if'B|iri^  «  H^n|^  n- 

M  o^eate  aft  ipiiHiMif  <Mtp>'ayf  Itwr  joi^a,  flib  m 
fcj'  as  aiLMiiilM'iiia. '  'IW  It^aagti'  Md  ImwA  ^ 
imtiiaten4r  rriq^fi  '■otihrtTimipecMal,  and  i«  >mW' 
tiine*  MarrikMH.***  Hm  ringdar  ptwoDiiiedOD  eiiats,  in  a 
greater  or  Icia  degree,  in  other  pBrts  of  Europe.  But  it 
csnnot  exist  long,  where  any  coosiderable  degree  of  intel- 
lectual improTenient  prevails.  As  Eooa  as  the  mind  ceases 
(o  be  the  mere  slave  of  habits  and  prejudices,  on  which 
reason  has  never  acted,  one  of  its  first  rude  operations  will 
be  to  transfer  those  sentiments,  with  which  it  has  regarded 
the  ministers  of  religion,  to  religion  itself,  and  to  associate 
them  with  it.  Respect  for  religion  can  hardlj'  exist  in  an 
cnlightcneil  communitjr,  separate  from  respect  for  its  mio- 
isters.  In  nome  parts  of  our  own  countrj',  it  is  a  truth  not 
to  he  concealed,  that  the  clergy  have  lost  a  portion  of  that 
estimation  in  which  they  have  been,  and  in  which  it  is  most 
desirable  that  they  should  be  held.  Where  (bis  has  taken 
place,  the  fact  is  to  be  ascribed,  I  believe,  partly  to  the  na- 
(nrc  of  the  doctrines  which  they  have  maintained,  so  ab- 
horrent, in  many  cases,  to  the  reason  and  common  feelingi ' 
of  men,  and  so  discordant  with  the  present  state  of  Icnow- 
Icdgc  and  intellectual  improvement ;  and  partly,  tboagb  I 
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lay  H  with  exirctne  reluctance,  to  the  tntili  of  clarectur; 
wlikh  n  belief  of  thcHe  doctrines  is  aibpied  to  pimltice. 
The  r«cl  Itself,  h»  bcrn  »lrifciiif;ly  cxcmplitied  in  a  neii 
bouring  Mate  ;  and  it  h,  I  thiiik,  vcrr  apparent,  Ihateoi 
nf  titc  principnl,  if  not  the  aoie  c*iiKb  of  it  were  (b< 
which  have  been  staled.     So  openlivc  indeed  have  bcel 
those  causes^  that  a  demand  for  greater  reli^otis  toleration 
WM  fotind  a  Tcry  elTective  nveans  of  advancing  to  power 
the  party  whicb  now  prevaibu     In  M>nie  of  oiir  common- 
urcatllij,  there  ha^  been  manifested  a  disregard,  atnounling 
to  enmity,  of  the  cotnlbrt,  tbc  respcetnbilit,r,  ai>d  even  the 
ncbt«  of  the  clergy.     Tbc  mien  of  the  day  have  iJoog 
whnt  W8»  in  their  power,  by  iheir  conilitulion*  and  laws,  lo 
desecrate  and  unehristJanize  the  state.    They  teem  to  have 
inilcarnl  in  some  new  empirical    philosophy,   llie  truth, 
trhicli  l«rty  centuries  have  been  teaching,  titat  reltgiout 
principle  n  tlte  ncccMary  support  of  government.     If  ona 
wenr  di*iM>«pd  to  mtOiirirlioly  anticijialions  rcfpcclii^  our 
coMiHrj",  I  lio  not  know  where  he  niiglit  look  for  a  mora 
ahrmtng  prognostic  of  evil,  than  to  the  disinclination  which 
ha*  Iwen  manife<1etl  to  make  fuilablc  proTtsiofl  lor  the  con- 
ktant  rriligioti*  inslniction  of  tbe  people.     But  lhi!<  crrofi 
oi%inating,  partly,  at  lt««I,  in  temponry  and  »ccid«ii 
rau<09.  i^uch  a<i  have  been  staled,  will,  ne  may  hojte. 
hereafter  corrected.     It  has  been  jusiilied  only  by  a 
awl  4-itravagaiit  application  to  practice  of  ceitBin  abstract, 
tprcnlative  prir>ciplc»,  the  nature  of  wliieh  tias  been  very 
ruitoly  apprch«'ud<-i).  and  their  nere^sary  Itntitalions 
cotMtiHoM  vet}'  iin|tcrfi,<ctfy  nitderttood.     Corrupt  rv'. 
establi^limc-ntj  Irave  undoubtedly  been  connected  witli 
gnvemntents  :  bat  it  does  not  fotton  from  ttiiis,  that  c\cty 
g(tv«n)n»ent  muil  not  rest  for  support  Upon  rvKpon  wdI)  or 
ill  umlerMonl.     To  every   govrmmt^nl,  this  suppurt  la  in 
iact  necewaty  ;  human  »ochrly  itftelf  has  uo  otba^r  basis ; 
and  cverr  ^enuwnt  ought  therefore,  if  from  no  hi)i;h«r 
And  holier  motile,  to  malcc  provinon  iImi  rvtipon  >-l*a[l  be 
taitehi  in  the  best  manner  poBsiUc.     If  the  rrlt;>uii«  errun 
which  ha^cpicvailcd,  bavccoati^leddirvclly  oriudirect- 
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Ty,  loprevmt  ihe  accomplishing nt  of  ihi*  obj^^t,  it  ma)  be 
reckoDC<l  as  among  tbcir  uioat  ntcUnchol)'  coitMriiuciices. 
But  I  proceed  to  cousiilcr  tin  subject  before  me,  in  Mill  a 

Wlicii  tiie  religion  publtcljr  laiiglil  is  ofHuch  a  characlcr, 
that  reuvou  (arus  away  from  it,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge 
its  aiitiioritv,  it  cau  bavo  but  a  weak  bold  on  tbc  mind«  of 
(be  moruiulclligcnt,  aod  ckcrciMc  but  liltle  intlueiicc  upoo 
tbeir  liahitual  aflTectHiOK  and  dailjr  conduct.  But  there  u  a 
q>UTious  Mrt  of  religion  of  tlicimai^iriationaiid  of  tfiiiiMra- 
ijr  sentiment,  which  sometimes  supplies  Ihc  place  of  the 
leli^ion  of  thu  unden>lBiid>ng.  Some  ofllio  iiittdcl  wrilcre 
of  (iennuny  are  willing  to  admire  Cbrislianit^  as  a  beautiful 
iabk.  There  b  such  desolation  and  bcanleuness  in  utter 
$c«p(i<'i*in,  that  we  arc  readjr  (o  turn  from  it  even  (o  u  sha- 
dowy, iinsubtlantial  image  of  (lie  truth.  The  rencmblnnce 
ran}'  indeed  be  preferred  to  the  reality  ;  for  if  it  has  far 
]c6s  of  joy  and  Itopc,  it  is  also  hr  lens  tolemn  and  awful  uiid 
authoritative.  Wlw-re  rral,  living  religion  iIm-<i  not  exercise 
ib  penuancal,  unrcmiltiug  intluence,  we  inay  often  futd  in 
ila  (lead  a  |>oe(ical,  theatrical,  mystical  relii^oo,  which  may 
funitih  tlitTiitca  for  Uic  cKpreM4on  of  fine  sciitimenti  and  the 
indulgence  of  transient  cmolion-,  wliieh  dcligbta  to  talk 
about  sacriGces,  but  forgets  duticN,  and  hiu  nothing  to  do 
with  Ihc  unnoticed  pnltcnce  of  obscure  suBering,  tlic  un- 
pml'od  self-deiiiaU  of  humble  goodness,  the  strong  and  ki* 
lent  teeliiiga  of  liabiliia)  piety  ;  or  indeed  with  any  virtue*, 
but  what  are  splendid  and  popular  and  lit  for  exhibition. 
It  is  such  a  reli^on  which  tl>e  authoress  of  Priphine  lias 
celebrated  willi  her  puMtonatv  <nid  entliu»i»lic  eloquence. 
It  is  Ibis  rei^oii  which  the  writer  of  the  fhilotophical 
Dictionary,  not  to  mention  any  work  more  icifamous.  could 
introduce  into  his  tragedies  ;  aod  it  is  for  such  a  rcligioQ 
that  Moore  and  Byron  nuiy  compo«c  tacrcd  sot^  No- 
body, I  trust,  will  so  &r  misuodcntand  mc,  as  to  sup|>me  it 
my  intention  to  deny,  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by  uicb 
writers  arc  sometimes  very  beautiful  and  correct.  I  only 
mean*  that  there  is  a  reli^on,   not  of  the  understaodii^ 


and  not  of  the  heart,  which  terminates  iu  thp  eiqwe 
of  tine  sciitimtiits. 

Hiich  tlioii,  -M  i  have  described,  aixJ  bo  great,  ftiv  (be 
wliic'i  ru^uh  from  faUv  notions  of  I'cligion.  Tliey  a 
n^movcd  only  ti}'  eatablisliin);  the  truti) ;  and  to  thia  eu 
irutli  must  he  eariicsttj'  avoncd  and  defended,  with  a  i 
felt  conviction  uf  its  value  lo  mankiad.  It  la  indeed  u 
pleasant  ihiiig  lo  encounter  prejudices,  liowerer  nuBcl 
oui,  wlien  among  (hose  wlio  hold  them,  there  are  i 
very  estimable  for  their  virtues,  who  consider  our  pi 
sions  as  insincere,  and  our  labors  as  profane ;  and 
therefore  regard  us  with  much  harsher  feelings  of  dia 
than  common  collisions  of  opinion  arc  apt  to  prod 
But  allowing  this  to  be  as  great  an  evil  as  you  will,  it 
still  be  weighed  against  those  evils  which  it  is  your  pni 
to  remove  ;  and  it  is  but  dust  in  the  balance,  lltere 
way  in  which  the  truth  can  be  made  to  prevail,  esce| 
tJic  direct  avowal  of  it,  by  the  forcible  and  full  statema 
the  arj^iimonts  by  which  it  is  supported;  and  by  a  dot 
counter  with  opposite  errors.  Except  the  truth  be  cl 
stHled  and  defended,  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  it  can  be  i 
to  prevail  on  any  disputed  subject ;  but  there  is  cerl 
no  other  way,  in  which  you  can  hope  (o  remove  prejw 
so  widely  spread,  and  so  obstinately  maintained,  aa 
respecting  religion.  Vet  this  encounter  of  truth 
error,  is  religious  conlrovcniy,  of  the  ill  cooiequenc 
which  we  sometimes  hear  so  mucli,  both  from  those 
are  entitled  lo  hi^h  respect,  as  well  as  from  those  wb 
not.  But  it  is  a  fact,  though  one  notgenerally  rwoff 
that  in  man)'  cases,  the  manly,  well  tempered,  steady  ai 
of  the  truth,  tends  far  mure  to  repress,  than  to  cicita,  tk 
ter  and  angry  pajisions  of  our  opponents.  Look  a 
great  change  in  the  style  of  attack  and  controversy, 
rccted  agahist  Unitarian  Christians,  in  our  own  cm 
which  has  been  produced  during  the  past  year  or 
almost  by  this  cause  alone.  It  baa  its  elTect  upon  all 
est  and  fair  minds ;  for  the  tones  of  deep  eanieatiMia 
stroi^  couvictioD,  can  hardly  be  mistaken  or  miireprc 
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i  hn  ib  efliKt  upon  mindo  of  a  difTermt  dtiirarter] 
for  (Tberc  there  h  no  gnat  »i[ivnoril)'  of  vantage -ground, 
firuach  and  insult  are  fouixl  in  (iine  to  he  but  poor  wea- 
poiH  agaiiul  ttiat  swonl,  with  which  tnith  ia  furDiabcd 
'  fniin  tfao  armoorj  of  God.' 

T1i«  real  practical  opinions  of  w'ne  and  tirlDoii*  men 
of  dilFerenl  tectii  correspond,  nilliout  doubt,  mitch  more 
Dearljr  than  their  creeds.  But  as  to  tlie  priitcipal  of  tluae 
crrcd»,  which  dotcmiine.  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
fkiib  of  the  gimeruht}',  it  is  idle  to  tarn  awav  our  rj »,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  out  of  sig^l  titeir  direct  opposition  to_7 
each  otiicr,  in  regard  to  doctrines  the  moet  tnomcntous. 
Between  the  exiriMtXf^  of  Inilb  and  error,  we  ma)  tind  also 
every  grade  of  pmfeitMMl  beiii-f,  in  proportion  bk  men 
bate  exaiained,  more  or  less  lliorou^lil) ,  and  with  n>oic  or 
lean  boiic*!  frcednm.  But  while  these  various,  wide  and 
liWMt  important  ditferences  exist  in  the  profesM-d  fnilh  of 
Chnstiaiia.  the  minlK  of  insnjr  wilt  W  confmindcil  hhi)  lutt 
in  die  fearch  after  Iniltt,  if  ll»o«e  nlio  are  able  do  not 
■le|>  forward  to  assist  and  |{uide  their  iitquirics.  It  k  very 
denrabln  Ibat  men  iJiould  give  up  their  old  errors ;  for 
tlwse  i^rrarv  linvc  been  cxccedinglv  pcrnirious;  but  there 
»  danf(er  lesl  lie.  wh(»»e  faith  hn»  ncvlcd  principally  upoD 
Ktlborily,  and  who  hai  learnt  to  doubt  and  illijniu  one 
4oclnnc  aller  anotlier.  sbonld  begin  to  distrust  tiic  whole 
•talcm  of  riHigtoD.  Theic  is  danger  llinl  I>e  will  be  una- 
h\c  to  dmlingtiinh  for  himself  between  its  irMcntiul  t/Mlh*, 
srKl  lltoM!  error*  of  human  origin,  whkh  have  been  so 
btended  with  it ;  ntid  tint  in  rpjectiii};  the  biter  he  will  at 
■ame  time  lose  bis  reverence  for  (he  former.  In  order 
to  prcicat  this  cotiseqtience,  it  is  ncccaearj  for  the  defend- 
er* ofrval  relii^ion  lo»i-purale,Rnd lodis'linpiiKb miMtclt-nr- 
Ij-,  tliOM:  tntlli*  from  lhe«e  erront ;  to  draw  a  broad  atxl 
hne  of  demarcation  between  Ihem,  and  to  reodor 
idem  the  esaeiilial  oppo«ilion  in  their  character  and  ef- 
la.  it  is  necesiaij  for  Ihcm  (o  make  it  fell.  Ii>  place  it 
I  ofdixpntc.  tint  it  i^  not  any  childish  and  pdulsnl  love 
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III'  iiiiinvaljiii],  nor  any  coiitumpliblu  desire  of  attracting 
notice  [>y  ussitiliiij^  melius  prcJiidiccB.  but  tliat  it  is  their  in- 
lercst  in  true  rcli;jii>ii,  their  conviction  of  the  value  of 
Ohri^tiai)it}',  find  their  liciiirc  of  promoting  its  influence, 
ivhicli  uru  their  tnolivcs  in  oppcming  doctrince,  by  which, 
us  thi;y  Uiiiik,  its  vabic  hns  been  obscured,  and  its  influ- 
ence obstiiicled.  I'liey  must  show  what  they  maintain, 
uiid  wiiy  they  itiaiiiluin  it,  what  they  oppose,  and  why 
thcv  oppcKC  il.  Tbey  mn^l  explain  themselves,  prti- 
drsiilly  nixl  wisely  as  tlicy  may,  but  very  earnestly  and  ex- 
plicitly. 

TItoro  is.  hejoiid  doubt,  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  what 
ha!;!  bcuii  already  cirected  (owitrd  vindicating  (he  true 
character  of  Cliri^tianity.  But  even  in  iboAc  conununitic?, 
such  its  o;ir  unn,  where  it  is  best  understood,  much,  very 
much,  reiniiins  to  be  done,  before  correct  notions  of  rc- 
liffiun  can  be  fully  developed,  and  exhibited  in  all  their  re- 
lations mid  bearin{^,  and  before  our  religion  can  be  dia- 
tiiiclly  i'i'('o;;iii/ed.  and  received  by  men  hi  all  its  purity, 
and  divinity,  and  poiver.  Old  errors  meet  and  embarrass 
U4  i>n  i.tvuiy  ^idi:.  One  false  doctrine  retreats  upon  another 
for  Mipporl.  'I'liere  are  many  diiliculties  to  be  removed  ; 
many  ininirics  to  be  aiit>ivered  ;  and  many  honest  doubts  to 
be  Milled,  ivbich  have  their  origin  not  in  the  nature  oi' 
tiling,  litil  in  lon^  eslablinhrd  prrjudicvs.  The  light  is  as 
ret  nii\cd  and  tluiidv.  The  Irntli  itsulf,  in  many  minds, 
rv^ls  njion  a  rcnindalioii  not  perfectly  secure,  and  requiring 
to  be  slreiigihened.  Tliere  arc  niany  ready  to  believe  it, 
and  ulio  do  believe  il,  but  whose  faith  re(|uires  to  he 
enligl.tencd  and  co'iliiincd.  There  arc  many,  wlmsc  opi- 
nions. lbou('h  prcvallint;ly  coirecl,  are,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  undefined.  hcMUliii<:  and  inconiiisicnt.  There 
are  others  in  u  slate  of  painful  unccilainty.  Under 
these  circumslanees  lliere  Ia  a  call  for  instruction  and  guid- 
awu,  which  those  who  are  able  to  aflinil  them,  are  not  at 
liberty  to  decline  answering.  Our  fellow  chnstians  are  in 
need  of  such  knowledge,  ap  may  cnnblc  them  to  attain  dift- 
linct  and  full  conceptions  of  religion,  and  to  embrace  it  witli 
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a  satisfied  mitd  and  earnest  (aitb.  If  it  be  in  our  power  to 
diflpeiise  the  bread  of  in)>trtictioii  and  bfc,  it  will  Mircty  be 
oar  guilt,  if  we  suIFit  llicm  to  complain,  (bat  (boy  '  look  up 
and  HFC  not  fcMl.*  But  iit  cominimicatint;  (lit<>  Iciiowlcdgu, 
there  is  not  a  step  wo  citn  ndvnncc,  without  ciirountciiiig 
one  prejudice  or  anolber.  There  is  notbinir  wc  cnn  iLacb, 
which  will  no(  be  contradicted.  TbiTu  t#  iiolbiii^  wo  can 
prc^osc,  which  will  not  be  cavilk'd  at.  There  i»  no  iiifor- 
inalion  we  can  communicnte,  which  will  not  be  disputed. 
Every  plan,  apparently  ibc  most  -tiiMiicHplionablo,  for  ad- 
vancing religious  knowledge  will  meet  with  opposition:  for 
as  this  knowledge  advances,  some  fiivouritc  en-or  muM  fall 
before  it.  Let  us  consider  one  esainplc.  For  (he  last 
century,  there  have  been  reiterated  and  strong  complaints 
of  (he  imperfection,  errors,  and  obscurity,  of  the  common 
Englisli  venion  of  the  Bible.  There  is  a  series  of  nnlhori- 
tics  (o  this  purpose,  collected  by  Archbishop  Newcomc,* 
no  moan  autliority  himself.  Ttn-y  arc  (akeii  from  writon 
•  ifiliflereiit  cnminunioiifr  mid  bclit^f.  >umc  ol'  (bcm  of  ihi: 
llr-l  cmiiioiico  as  critics,  and  lliootn>;iuii^.  iiiiil  all  ofdieni 
more  or  les$  distiiigiitr'hed.  To  thor-i:  whom  In.'  Ii;i.>  i|iioliu], 
iii;iii)  more  of  a  himiljir  character  nii^lit  ca^ilj  be  aiklcil  : 
and  It  mil)'  lie  donbted.  wliclbcr  tlicrc  i^  u  naiiii'  ol'  any 
M'oii^hl.  to  I";  pi;ic<'(l  in  the  o[ipo>ik'  m'viIi-.  In  Kiii;l;iiid, 
there  ba^  bc-cn  a  I'all  frum  nilhin  [lie  ehnrcli,  iiiiil  from 
\\ilbi>n(,  for  wh.-it  Dishiip  Luwth  bns  spokeri  ol' a.? -' that 
VKCK^-ARV  work,  a  Mfw  (nmslatiim.  or  u  reiision  of  Ibi; 
j)rcjeLi(  tninslalioM  of  llio  llolj  Scripliiri?,-."  Im  piihlii'  au- 
ihorily.  .And  lio«'  nineli  liaii  hci^ii  elU'clciI  in  i-oii-i'i|iniire  .' 
JC\orv  body  know-.  «iiat  ansii^r  mii-t  be  made — Nolbtuii. 
Tb"  jeiilfjii^)  of  iill  rli.'iiit;c  has  stood  in  (lie  wiiy  ot'  all 
iNi|tnnemei.l.  'I'hose  who  bare  felt  that  (hcv,  persorialh, 
iiii^bt  ba/ard<-uniclbiii^.  iipid  could  ^iii  iiothiu!:.  by  any  a\- 
li.'riition,  sc<im  to  liavc  ciireii  little,  whether  religion  inii^ht 
'.:nin  any  thing  or  not.     I-Acn  in  our  country,  where  it  h  nn- 

*  III  liis  wnrk  rntitleil  "  An  lli'lnriral  Vieir  of  llic  KiifilisTi 
Hililical  Trxii'tatiiiai ;  tlic  miicdicijcT  iif  rrvisins.  I'v  aiitliorily,  our 
iirrsfirtTrairTlslinii ;  mi'l  |!:i'  nicaii'*  nl'  (:■;(. tiHiiiijMiili  a  ^cvi^inll." 
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gu|>j>orted  hy  ptittlic  authority  tlic  voTBion  of  King  James' 
traiislatoi-s,  crront.-oirs  qb  it  i^  anil  in  coiuiderabie  por- 
tions of  iU  scarcely  inlulligible,  han  attained  the  same  re> 
puUtioii  and  currency  as  in  England.  It  ta  the  only  ver- 
sion ill  r<vinntflii  use.  ihc  only  one  distributed  by  our  BiUe 
Sucictieti,  lilt  only  one  read  in  our  pulpits ;  and  till  withio 
a  few  years,  no  otlier  version  of  any  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures Could  have  been  readily  procured  in  our  countfy. 
it  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  many,  that  it  is  merely  a  &iilfy 
translation,  and  ^f^vM^M^eA  with  theiame  reverence,  at 
if  il  were  (lie  very  original  of  the  lioly  writings.  True 
2e;il  for  Ihc  Scriptures  would  make  us  earnest  indeed  to 
furnish  the  ^ci^t,  the  very  best,  means  of  undentanding 
tlicm  corrcclly  and  fully.  Nobody  can  well  doubt,  that 
this  would.'beihnntnmlupcralioii.  But  there  isapretendr 
cdzcal  for  the  Scriptures,  wlucli  has  shown  itself  in  a  quite 
dilTerent  jmaniti-r  ;  and  has  opposed  directly  or  indtrectlj 
every  cftjbrt  for  the  purpose.  It  is  but  one  iHStance  oat  of 
many,  of  the  resistance,  which  all  attempts  to  couunn- 
niciiti!  religious  knowledge  have  met  with,  and  will  meet 
with  liet-caiiLcr.  Nothing  can  be  effected  without  a  ttragg^ 
and  a  contest ;  and  he  who  has  a  philosopliical  or  an  epi- 
corenn  dislike  to  controversy,  who  is  fearful  leat  it  iboald 
mar  liis  temper,  or  put  his  dignity  to  hazard,  or  endanger 
Ilia  rcpiitntion,  or  disturb  his  quiet,  may  assure  himself^  that 
he  is  not  such  an  iiislnimcnl  as  is  required  in  the  wotfc  of 
enligtitcning  and  reforming  his  fellow  men.  The  Sybarite! 
mi;^!  as  well  have  been  called  in  to  assist  in  GStabliduDg 
the  fortunes  of  the  Eternal  City. 

But  there  arc  those,  wliotvit  is  not  to  be  wished  should 
cngagf-  in  tlie  attempt  to  purify  our  reli^on.  Iliere  are 
m'li,  intcmpei-ate,  imprudent,  distinguished  by  ttieir  leri^ 
'if  judgniciil,  ready  to  believe,  that  the  further  they  re- 
move from  established  opinions,  the  more  they  show  Dieiii- 
selves  free  from  vulgar  prejudices,  fond  of  paradoxea,  tbIo- 
ing  opinions  by  their  novelty  and  not  by  their  cometoeHj 
taking  pleasure  in  presenting  even  the  truth  in  a  Satm  the 
most  oflf^nstve  to  their  opponents,  unable  to  rect^ise  (be 
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diftMitf  ii)fp(wiaDCM  wliuih  (lie  suno  eMAntwl  belief  imy 
auonlint;  lo  the  vanatiR  characlen  nf  diiTerttnt 
I,  amlentatidii^;  liitio,  aod  raluiug  l^iit,  ttic  juili^uu-ul 
ami  taienliun  willi  which  llui  eoundwt  phuciplos  sra 
■rimi!tiDtL''n  to  be  avowed,  and  having  lor  tbvir  pnncipal  gb- 
ject  to  |«tu  »  wurthleis  ton  of  iiolorirU,  on  tiw  Krouiul  of 
being  arifinal  thtukcn,  wh«n  ihii  iioU>ri«ty  can  bo  ftaincd 
iritta0ullo>^  I  '.  ird.  'J'hey  cotnuMtiilyiignti!  with  the  d«- 
fendcn  ol  :  i^ion,  if  UiL-y  agive  at  all,  only  tii  allock- 

ing cerUui  crmn,  and  not  in  maintaiuiiig  tlw  great  tnitba  of 
our  faith.  But  the  latter  in  ttw;  niaiii  ohjtrrl,  Cicr  lo  be 
kept  111  view  i  and  tiMsc  errors  are  lo  be  conlraverurd,  bc- 
cauae  ibej  irc  iiicoi)«iit<jnl  with  thoae  truths.  Such 
auuliancs  arc  mor«  (n  Ik  (carod  than  any  op|ione»I«. 
They  reaemble  ihe  predatory  hands  which  Mtnctimn  ac- 
company tltc  march  i^  an  anny,  exciting  ill-*rill  and  dread 
in  a  friendly  country,  and  of  no  use  in  that  of  un  enemy. 
Ha(>pil)  iIk  deliiwdrr?  of  t\u:  truth  aniuiig  u»,  have  liidt- 
erto  bad  liltteKaaon  lo  cotnplain  of  luch  aKistancc, 

Tliere  i«>  il  may  b*   btlie*  ed,  a  Ht:forma(ipn  of  rcli{;ioii 
9«-  taking  place  of  Dot  im  im|k(>rtancc,  I)>bii  (liul  to  nliich 
I  nan)'!  ha*  tict.-ii  w  long  iipprupriiiled.     'I'be  purposes  of 
iiit  giving  CbriHiiuiiity  to  men,  have  not  yet  fact-n  fully 
(Vitltaui  doubt,    its   trutlu,    not witlts landing 
ihi:  mass  of  crrora  with  wliich  tliey  have  ticen  cncumbcr- 
iT  '  cmlimtnlly  nporatiiig  to  mifc  th<!  character, 

•■■»■  cumlilioii  of  iiMn.  ItuI,  I  trust,  the  pro. 
Tidcitca  of  God,  in  conforrii^  this  great  bicmtig  apnn 
ir  race-,  look<r<l  far  forwanl,  lo  aget  much  beyond  u<ir 
TtMira  an.',  I  tliink^indtcaltona  of  a  period,  wbon 
Ute  tnilto,  and  tj%tin  the  cvideucet  of  our  religion.  «hftll  Iw 
kucb  beUer  underetood  than  at  proM-nU  Btil  tl  ii 
Iraiige,  il  may  be  uid,  that  a  rrwlalion  from  Ood,  .thould 
bavit  bc«n  fo  long  miagled  with  to  much  human  error, 
fou  iliiitk  it  ittnidge  iImiii,  that  be  did  not,  hy  one  vaal  mi- 
ll, aiiiiiliilato  in  a  moment,  all  lho«n  cnon  rcBpeeling 
pon  and  duty,  which  ^*  thouHnd«  of  years  had  been 
acciimulMting  in  Ihc  world  ;  llnl  he  did  ]wt  »weep  away  at 
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once  nil  prejudices  from  the  minds  of  men,  »o  Ubi  hia 
truth  might  tind  unresisted  entnitKC,  and  hold  ai>disputDd 
auliinnly  ;  and  llial  lie  Hid  not  sflcrinird,  by  a  pcrp«tuiLl 
act  <if  lii*  power,  *a  »ln;itgllien  lltcir  understandings,  am 
to  restrain  Ibcir  psasiom  and  follies,  thai  do  falso  opinioni 
Bbould,  in  any  time  to  come,  be  ever  iDtroduccd  and  main- 
tainud.  Euimine  tl)u  history  of  opiotonv.  and  you  will  fun 
thiit  crrnn,  either  in  religion  or  pliiloaupli)',  which  havv 
oiici-  ^.itenJIy  prevailed,  are  very  slowly  removed  and 
auper&edod.  Common  modes  of  conception,  aiM)  tho 
popular  belief,  arc  transmitted  froin  one  gencraUon  to 
anotlicr,  likr  llic  traditionary  cuntoni*'  of  the  ciuL  How- 
ever  utireasonable  tltcy  may  be,  it  U,  for  the  most  part^  only 
by  a  very  gradual  process,  that  tliey  arc  modified  and  cor- 
rected. The  nvcn  of  one  generation  arc  the  instTUClcra  of 
the  next.  Coming  ignorant  into  tlii^  tvurld,  we  are  eompel 
[A  led  lin>t  to  receive  what  Mi^fiailaaMaMft  may  te&ch  ns ; 
to  believe,  under  tfa»  direction  sIbMLm**  before  we  can 
cKcrcisc  our  own  judgment;  and  when  our  inslnictersltavc 
been  io  error,  it  takei  us  a  long  lime  to  dbcover  the  bet, 
and  there  are  few  who  are  able  to  discover  it  at  all. 
The  world  m  slow  and  dull  in  unlearning  its  pi-cjinlice*. 
False  doctrines  which  sprang  up  long  before  the  introdae- 
tion  of  Christianity,  subsequently  became  cotmcclcd  with 
it,  shooting  their  bnncbes  amotig  ibt  tnitlu,  .lod  twining 
clo4e  around  (hem,  so  as  almost  (o  conceal  thc-m  from 
view,  with  their  rank  and  iwisonwis  luxuriance.  Tlw 
Mine  fuke  doctrines  still  remain  flouriiiliing.  In  opposing 
the  errors  of  ChriHtiaDS,  we  are  in  fact  ofleii  oppoding  only 
(he  crrore  of  heathen  philosophy,  a  little  disguised,  and 
Komcwimt  motliii'^d,  by  lime  and  circumstances.  That  so 
mucli  error  sliould  hiivc  been  incorporated  with  Cltristiaai- 
ty,  or  rather,  that  Chriitiaris  should  lave  fallen  into  to 
mini)'  errant  on  tlie  Mihject  of  religion,  for  tltat  is  the  true 
mode  of  stating  the  fact,  does  not  Kem  very  lUHkuIt  to  be 
accounted  for,  when  wo  consider  how  much  Utcre  i»  in 
the  intellectual,  and  still  morcuw  (tie  moral  imperfectiDUs 
I     •  ef  man,  which  may  lead  him  lo  embrace  readily,  false 
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uOBCupUoDB  of  his  tughest  relatioiu  and  duties ;  whea 
ire  acquaint  ouraelred  with  the  erroneous  ductriuea  in  phi- 
losophy, religion  and  morals,  which  prevuiletl  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  when  our  relt^on  was  iritrodui:c<l ;  ,ff 
and  when  we  further  have  a  correct  notion  of  the 
feet  just  stated ;  bow  verv  slow  and  reluctant  arc  the 
changes,  which  take  place  in  the  speculative  opiiiiutis  of 
lai^c  bodies  of  men,  even  under  the  operation  uf  Ihc  most 
powerful  causes.  That  men  should  rutain  Ihcir  errors  in 
opposition  to  tbc  clearest  discoverico  of  rcvrlation,  wus  not 
more  wonderful  eighteen  centuries  a^,  than  it  is  ai  lliu 
present  day.  It  is  not  more  wonderful,  tlian  that  llic/ 
should  retain  them  in  opposition  to  the  clcarestdi!icovei'iu.i 
of  reason. 

The  dark  ages  were  the  triumph  and  consummation 
of  the  errors  and  vices,  which  were  in  the  world  when 
Christianity  was  introduced.  Our  religion  struggled 
ngaiiist  them  and  delayed  llicir  progress  ;  and  our  nJi-  //T 

■^ii'ii  ill  last  delivered  men  Iroin  |ii-.'  siavtry  in  whicli  tliey 
wcreenthnilli.-d.     It  i«  to  tlj*"!:pint  iil'  (.nii>li;;iiilVi  tlwt  l!io  :""} 

rctjciieralion  of  r.uropc  is  lo  l»t  a"ribi:d,     Ttiorc  wen:  ' 

men.  nlio  if  they  lind  iiiit  impcrfLTt  nuliuns  uf  tlitj  real 
chnriicter  of  tiod'M  revelalioji.  jct  felt  lliv  jiinvei  of  soint 
of  its  truths :  und  tlie^c  wt.rc  tlir  mun  who  niaiii'  miccc:?s- 
ful  rf'ii>l;tiiefr  to  llir  evils  by  wlnrli  Ihc  world  was  0[ijircs- 
Si'd.  Without  iliiiL  elevation  mid  cner^'  of  mind  wiiicli 
the  belief  cif  imtaoilalil)  ins|iire>.  wtllionl  tliu^e  niolive^ 
whieli  Cliriiliaiiity  iiloiie  utloiii'.  wliiu-nt  lli;ii  silroiif;  feel- 
ing iii  ri;^lit  and  wrong  wliicli  rlii'i>Iian  inanii:^  alone  jiro- 
iliK'f.  aii'i  w'illioul  lliat  >|ni'il  uf  sell  ilevotinii  ivliieli  is  the 
"•piril  of  our  nli^jiim.  1  kiii>w  not  liow  (lie  delitcniiici;  of 
iiianliiiiil  fruni  llie  rei;:ii  of  ihrl<]ii.->  i':>iilU  have  Iteen  cf- 
l"';ct'<l.  I  kninv  iKiluhal  beUei"  liii|)e  lliere  would  Imvi- 
Ih.'i::i  liir  I'Inrojie.  lliuii  (liere  is  iitiw  fur  Turkey  ;  or  why  it 
mil::. I  iiuL  have  coiiliiuied  In  lie  \\\  llic  sninc  slate  of  dcgra- 
(Julion,  nitiial  and  iniellerinal,  in  which  almost  all  Asia 
Itii"  lain  fiif  al  I'-a-l  lw<^  llio^baud  years.  Siiice  its  com- 
nieiicoini:ii'..  ilie  work  of  iin]irc>vciiieiil  lia^  been  continual- 


\y  carriui)  Ibrwaix);  and  wc  now  breathe  a  t'jre«  air,  aiid  en- 
joy a  blessed  light,  §iirh  ns  were  never  known  before.  Bui 
Ihc  work  o(  im|)rovcnient  has  been  an  arduous  tod  severe 
slrug{;lo,  u  bitter  conflict.  Tbc  errors  of  men  on  the 
moi-t  important  subjects  have  been  in  strict  alliance  with 
thvir  pride,  their  passions,  tlieir  interest  and  ibeir  vica  ; 
und  tbur  liavc  altogether  maintained  their  ground  with 
determined  perseverance.  Our  religious  and  moral  in- 
provcment  has  been  purchuxed  bj  severe  thoi^t  and 
laborious  investigation,  bj'  hi^i-minded  sacrifices  of  itortd- 
I}'  hope?,  by  a  generous  contempt  of  reproach  and  pene- 
outioii,  by  team  and  blood.  Wise  men  have  spent  them- 
selves in  painful  and  thankless  labors,  and  holy  men  have 
Miirerud  and  died,  to  procure  for  us  (lie  privileges  wlucb  wc 
enjoy.  In  tracing  the  melancholy  history  of  our  race,  it 
is  to  such  characters  that  we  must  turn  for  conaolatioa. 
They  give  us  pledges,  on  which  we  may  rely,  of  the  worth 
of  man.  They  have  followed  in  the  track  of  pure  aplea- 
dor,  in  which  their  great  master  asccuded  to  heaven.  They 
have  carried  on  the  grand  scheme  of  moral  reTormation 
which  he  bcgaii,  igiiinst  similar  opposition  to  what  he  en- 
ronntercd.  They  have  continued  tbe  work  of  ^ory  and 
■iutliring,  which  he  committed  to  his  apostles.  They  hare 
purchased  ingratitude  at  the  same  price,  which  aainta  and 
philo:iophers  had  paid  before.  It  is  delightful  to  remember, 
that  there  have  been  men,  who,  in  the  cause  of  trudi  and 
T^        /  ^  virtue,  have  made  no  compromises  for  Ihair  own  advaotsga 

'  wr  safety  ;  who  hare   recognized  '  the  hurdeet  du^  as  tbe 

highcitt ;'  who,  conscious  of  the  possession  of  great  talents, 
have  re)ini)uished  all  the  praise  that  was  withiu  their 
gnisp.  all  the  applause,  whirli  they  mi^ht  bavi^  so  liberally 
^  received,  if  they  liad  not  thrown  Ihc-nti^clves  in  oppokitioB 
to  the  errors  and  vices  of  their  fellow  mi^iiVand  have  been 
content  to  take  obloquy  and  insult  instead^;  who  have  *p- 
proached  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  God  *  (heir  last  infirmity.' 
They,  without  doubt,  have  fell  that  deep  couviclioii  .of 
having  acted  right,  whii:h  ^i]ii|iortL^d  the  marljred  philuso- 
pber  of  Athens,  when  he  asked,  "  What  disgtucit  ia  it  to  me. 
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if  othen  are  iinab1«  (u  judge  of  mc.  or  to  (rcat  me  m  tfrf| 

oii({lii  '"•     Them  it  mmirlhing  vt-ry  taicmu  iiiul  s^iibliin* 

I    '^  t)M?  feeling,   |>rodiKeit  by   coimiderinE,   Itow   ilifferLfilly 

^^llfse  men  havo  bccii  csttinntfld  by  their  coiiti?n)por:trio», 

ftvm  the   maiiniT  in  which   they  arc  rrirardcil   by  GoA. 

Vfc  pcrccivif  (ho  afi^ifftl  mhif  h  lies  (rotn  th'^  igriorniiii-,  Ihv 

(blly,  and  the   iiiv|uity  of  mitn,  (n  the  ihronti  of  Etcnml 

I     Jwliee,     A  stumi  of  culiimny  and  revilin;^  ban  too  ofica 

'     piirixlvd  lh#m  through  lifi;,  ami  roiittiiued,  when  tlH^y  could 

BO  longtrr  feci    It,    to  hcnt  upon  their  graves.     But  il  i> 

no  (nutter.     They  h-irf  go»c  where  nil  who  have  sulTercd^ 

snd  all  who  have  triiiini'hed.  in  the  tamt  noble  cause,  r^ 

eeive  Ihoir  reward  ;  Iml    where  ihe  wrealh  of  tho  marl) 

ID  innre  giorioiiii  lliMn  Ihiil  of  ttie  conqitemr.t 

There  is  no  »urticieiit  support  for  good  ninraU  ;  th* 
is  HO  M^eurity  for  Ihe  coinmou  hleesiu^  of  ciiihzej  life  ; 
Iherp  is  no  power  adei^uale  to  raise  the  condition  of  man, 
■M    to  'ttt^fffrfSa  nCOt   ■Ho'  OMBliBt    WMch   plMl '  Kt 

bnvily  apon  bamsn  Rociety,  eicept  correct  religious  prin- 
ciple. By  coraparing  oar  own  condition  with  the  condi- 
lion  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  we  may  perceive  that 
It  baa  already  efiectMl  not  a  little.  Bat  more  than  we  can 
eakolale  remaim  to  be  done  ;  and  there  is  much,  which, 
flirough  the  blessing  of  God,  we  may  hope  will  hereafter 
be  accomplisbed.  We  seem  indeed  to  be  gathering  bnt 
tbe  first  unripe  fruits,  and  enjoying  bot  a  tittle  foretaste 
«f  tbe  rich  abundance  which  is  promised.     Tfaere  have 

t  -urhTianptM  MKtoa  ihllfhtMl  torontenpUla  and  follow :  and 
it  wa«  ibe  eaniemptBtiaii  at  uwli  hgmui  exainplot,  wbieli  prottucod 
tb«  iwpiration  of  the  rallowiiiK  pu^t%e. 

ticnrani  nf  God,  well  ilaae  ;  wall  hut  tboa  Ibagbt 

Tbe  better  SKbt,  wbodBCle  but  maintaiOMl 

Aninit  revalteil  inaltilaMi  tbermuie 

Orirath:        •        •        •        .        • 

Aod  for  tbe  tantlmin  of  tntb  hart  bona 

llnUenal  «V[voarb,  jar  want  to  bear 

Than  rkilanee  ;  Ibr  thU  wai  all  ^  earn, 

Ta  (tand  approved  Id  ilflitar  Oad,  Umigh  worMi 

Jodgod  tbee  perrerw. 
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been  times  of  igDorancc  aitd  iiilamoiis  imposture,  of  violence 
i^'  and  Iriuinphaiit  iiiii|uiljr,  when  it  was  no  Bmall  praise  for 

'^  tliD>e  who  were  cuntcndiiig  in  the  cause  of  humaa  improve- 

ment, tlmi  tlie|'  liad  not  despaired  of  inankind ;  qwtd  iton  if- 
perasttnl  i/e  rtbtta  humanis.     The/,  like  the  Trojan  hero, 
c^  liavu  asked  for  no  omen,  but  tliat  one  bea  tomcn.— *Ek 

oiuHit  tifimf. — the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.     But 
wc  are  living  in  a  diflurent  stale  uf  things.     There  are, 
without  doubt,  those,  to  wliora  all  extended  regard  for  the 
happiness  and  improvement  of  their  fel)ow-inen,  scema  an 
idle  and  viaionarv  thing.     It  is  lamentable  that  it  ibould 
be  so  ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable   miitake,  if  any  one,  feel- 
ing this  tndifiercncc,    snpposps,   at  the  same  time,  that 
he  has  the  spirit  of  that  religion  whose  founder  "  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
his  life  a   random   for  many."       But   there  is   a   livii^ 
spring  of  virtue  and  happiness,   whose  wateia  have  aa  yet 
been  not  a  litlle  choked  up,  and  its  channels  not  a  little 
obstructed.     There  is  a  purifying  and  enimating  principle, 
whosic  influcncet)  have  as  yet  been  very  parliatly  felt.  It  is 
tnin,  rational,  practical  religion.     Has  this  no  teikdencj, 
nn<l  no  powtT,  to  produce  those  ellccls,  which  every  good 
and  cvi-ry  wise  man  must  desire    so    ardently  ?   Even  if 
experience  liad  not  long  ago  answered  the  question,  itill 
tliere  could  be  no  doubl  what  »•  swer  must  be  given.    But 
wc  arc  every  day  witnessing  its  eSects  upon  the  characters 
of  tho^e  around  ns.     Some  men,  it  is  true,  in  tbeir  ceal 
for  supportuig  a  syflem.  or  in  Uicir  unwillingness  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  virtues  which  Ihcy  do  not  pos- 
sess, have  uttered  calumnies  against  our  nature,  and  against 
God  who  gave  us  our  nature.     But  he  must  have  aufiered 
through  some  singular  misfortune,  or  some  sii^lsr  fault, 
wno  has  advanced  far  in  life,  without  witncsnug  and  expe- 
riencing much  disinterested  kindness,  much   public  spir- 
it,   much   generous    exertion,   much    moral  purity,   and 
much  conscientious  integrity.    Imperfect  as  the  best  of  men 
may   be,  there  are  in  every  rank  of  life  those,  to  whom, 
if  all  were  like,  the  world  would  present  a  wonderfiilly 


dlAi^retil  tDptct  trom  what  it  docs  at  prcMinl.  Mow  twrc 
ihe  cliHmrlcra  ol"  wifh  int-n  lici-n  funiieil  ?  How  ig  it  llistt 
tlio^e  wlioni  we  curi  most  Iru^l,  e»leeiii  mid  lovo,  liavt-  1ie> 
come  what  thejtjmf  Tbc  genernl  an9W«r-M,.t)tnl  lh«ir 
cfuinctvre  liftve  lit^n  foiiiied  under  the  iiifluenci:  <>(  rdi- 
pons  pfiitc()il<;,  lijF  iIkj  cnnliiiiin)  action  of  Ihosp  grcHi 
practical  tmllis  wliiclt  reliaiun  eiirorcrs.  'I'licji  ma)' beof 
•iirtireiil  socle  ;  ihey  mtiy  jiroft-sa  dilFcrtiit  croedf  j  lliey 
miiy  evrii  fancy  (tint  (Jicy  aru  wide  Dtiiniivr  from  eucii  olhcr^ 
but  Ihey  Are  iiou  Thtii  pnulical  religion  h  the  satnc.  \^ 
Thera  u  but  onn  kiiid  of  practical  religion  in  the  world. 
It  coMiitai  of  lliiint  great,  alUiniportanl  truths,  which  w'w: 
and  good  men  hold  in  rommoii.  It  is  to  these  truths,  that 
V«  wish  to  |j;ivc  their  full  unimpeded  el1i<:acy.  It  is  tticsr 
trul/u,  which  wc  wish  tu  bring  into  action,  unpmbarrusied 
and  UDopfased  hj  llic  errors  ihut  have  been  conuectcd 
with  tlipm.  It  it)  for  IIil-^i;  triitJi^,  which  have  been  the 
maslvr  iirinciplcs  in  forming  the  cbaraclcn  of  the  most 
vwdtetttDf  01*11,  tiM  we  wMi' to  procara  more  geiMnI  n- 
ceptkn  ;  and  it  is  for  tbe«e  troths,  that  we  would  Tindicate 
their  peculiar  ind  preeminent  authority.  All  our  hopes 
for  the  welfare  of  mtn  are  identified  with  onr  hopes  for 
tlie  preralence  of  true  religion.  And  this  is  opposed,  and 
baa  been  exposed  but  too  effectually,  by  those  faise  doc- 
trines ;  for  which  so  nuiny  are  yet  earnestly  cootending, 
Tbcy  are  among  the  chief  causes,  counteracting  that  one 
great  cause,  to  which  we  must  look  almost  alone  for  (he 
tAtH^  production  of  good.  The  rational  and  cnhght- 
aned  Christian,  when  he  finds  men  zealously  and  pertina- 
cioasly  defending  errois,  which  grossly  misreprcMot  our 
rel%ion,  and  expose  it  to  disbelief  and  contempt,  will  be 
ready  to  use  laognage,  like  that  which  TertuUian  addressed 
to  the  heretics  of  bis  time,  Parte  ipei  wtiea  mwtdi — ^  Spare 
the  only  hope  of  mankind.* 

Iroar  endeaTors  to  pr(»note  the  influeoce  of  ntiMMl 
ral^^oo,  what  are  the  obstaclea  which  present  tbeoMokes  ? 
TWy  ar«,  in  dw  first  place,  preaci^ve  eniHr3  and  traA- 
tiMniy  pn^wficei.    Bat  tbeie  tie  trerr  day  ksiag  their 
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itreiigllL  Tbare  are  utltnr*  indeed  beaidc  Iheec. 
are  (liaite  principW  in  nun,  those  Belbb  niid  vile  piuniiuiis, 
b^  wlikli  esir>  Plliirt  of  llif  mor^li-l  iml  |ihili)-<o|lnT.  DO 
mailer  ym^wfnil  UllUUun  ll  iiwj^if««*p4;  i--  t'>]i>iilU  o|)- 
pottod.  I'ttwy  |>rwfl(riit,  iberefow,  no  pRcultur  discoaraicc- 
m('nl  i)(  Um-  pn-M'Dt  caie.  Are  the  InittM  for  which  wc  con- 
(cDiL,  .^I'lriu^icullj  dilKcull  lo  be  undvrelood  ?  Tlicamwcr 
has  Dccn  given  \>j  an  apostle  :  7%(  dtKlrine  ii  nigh  unio 
lAreJevtn  in  ihy  mouth  und  m  thy  hrati  ;  Ihol  i».  the  lioelrim 

vith  ahich  ut  are  prtarhm^.     The  answer  lios  Ik-cI 
by  a  prophd ;  Ht  hath  thwrd  lArr,  O  muit,  lehal  m 

f ;  nnrf  ti'kat  ttrrfh  thr  LqtiI  rttjuirt  of  thtt.  bul  lo  liojvtU 
fy'^  amito  lost  merty.  and  f«  malk  humttii)  wtlft  Ihtf  Oodi 
"The  prospect  which  true  religion  opens  to  tlic  tnind.  dii 
[Raj'f  n  bvautiful  ainl  (olvmn  grandeur,  to  which  ih»l  oTlU 

iisible  heaveni  furmi'  but  a  faint  coDiparisoii ;   but  ii 
rith  one  as  with  the  otbcr  ;  we  need  do4  travel  far.  m 
[■arcti  for  uur  point  of  view,  in  order  In  behold  all  that  ii 
given  u>  to  usv  uf  lite  moral  or  of  l)>e  phvskal  uiuierM. 
lit  it  impossible  to  render  the  practical  operation  of  these 
I  lnilh«,  HKiri-  gc.nrnil  and  elTcrlivc  ^  h  ii  impofMblr.  wlic 
religion  joi(i«  her  voice,  lu  lltHt  which  eipericncc  lias  beel 
so  long  atlcring.  to  make  men  believe  and  feel,  at  la*t.  Un 
tbcir  duly  and  their  interest  are  the  same  ;  that  llic  laws  i 
fiOtI  iii-c  but  directions  which  he  has  giTco  us  in  liisinhniti 
wisdom  and  mercy,  for  attaining  our  hiftlmt  happiix 
that  it  is  better  lo  bcjn?rt  aixl  bene* o lent,  tioiH>rcd  and  ba 
loved,  ibao  lo  bo  selluh,  unjust,  and  cruel,  de^iwe^,  dd 
Inuled,  and  hated ;  that  it  is  unwise  to  sacniice  a  great  lii- 
(uro  good  to  a  picsent  iiid(ilg«!nce.  which  leaves  brhirid  it 
dissalisfacliou  and  repentance  ;  and  that  tie  who  iiubtnils  tlie 
moral  part  of  lii!<  itature  lo  llw  ammol,  is  degrading  bUnacl^ 
and  destroying  his  best  capauilies  for  cnjuymeni  ?  Is  it  iai- 
possibl"  that  the    gcoerahty  of  men  in  a  Chriftiun   land, 
should  be   bmi^;ht  to  act,  as  if  tbcy  really  believed  thit 
tnitlH,  and  trutlu  «uch  il->  llicse .'  Whelltcr  it  be  so  or  i 
yet  remains  to  be  deternuned.     The  enperimenl  liu  no»e 
been  made.     These  pnuciplea  have,  indeed,  yovenied  ' 
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liVM  ornMnj-i     They  are  familiar  to  Hip  monilwt.  the  phi- 
|oMipl>or,  and  ihc  well  edticale*)  nwii.      'IIm;  wliok  rcvtrU- 
tiiHi  of  JctHS   Christ   tra*  iiitciiitcd  to  itifonre  theft'  truths. 
But  they  have  iio*  been  tnfoTTtd.  norhaVc  ll»j*b<'?ii  laucht 
in  iIk  (topiilar  systems  of  religion.     Th«se  »}»te(n*  hove 
a  wide  M>paration  between  real  virtue,  and  what  they 
i*<^  taiiglil    tni-ii  to  considptdP  llie  cliaractenstks  of  a 
>ri«liaii.      Do  yoii  Iwrljcve  iltnl  the  religion  of  Spain  or 
sly.  ha.i  had  an  etfecl  to  elevate  ain)  purif)  the  inurab  and 
the  niiddi  of  the  inhabitants  of  (hoae  couutrics.  at  all  cor- 
tnpondinf;  to  the  tffi"*!  vrliictt  (me  Cliriftianily  would  have 
tnnl'tced  f    Do  you  rfmvc   our  faith   in  it*  piirity,  and 
can  yoH    believe  (liat  (lie  duclrinea  of  Cnlviit   ha\e  had 
Ipiiicli  iend«iicy  to  dcrelope  Ihc  )u^:Imt  power?  anil  hciter 
Elioiif  of  nun  ^  Oo  jou  hehrvclhai  ih«7  Irave  flotirixh- 
auiicf  such  eukure  ;  and  that  those  doctrines  have  re- 
alty operated  rety  cfficaciouily  in  producing  reverence, 
\o\e,  and  gniiitttdc  toward  Him,  who  lla^  formed  u«  uiid«r 
\ui  curse  :  and  active  aikI  warm-lH-nrlud    benevolence  to- 
ward  the  tlicirou^ilj  depraved,  and  incipressibty  odious  be- 
rngi,  our  TrIIow  men  ?    The  tendency  of  every  prevalent 
^H  lyslcm  of  faUe  religion,  ha*  been  to  call  away  the  alientiuii 
^P  «f  men  from  Uie  practice  of  moral  goodneM.  and  to  di- 
rect it  to  sDme  other  obj«t.     All  porh  syMems  have  pie- 
tented   some   substitute   for  tthat  true  religion   refiuire*. 
|Th(tj  have  mi>applted  the  mnctiom  of  ('hiixliaiiily,  diveH- 
itt  tiwin  from  their  i^rcat  puqKue.     'I'htj  have  provided 
xne  hiding  place  and  shelter  for  the  bawr  passions;  and 
(vsc,  iu  relum.  have  often  been  most  zealous  in  ibeir  de* 
Thia  ia  (he  grrat  characlerMlic  di»tiiiclio<i    he- 
en  true  religion  and  fahe  ;  thai  (l>e  former  direct"  all 
''w     motives  and  nanctiuiis  lu  the  production  of  real  it»oraI 
c^'Cellence  ;  and  that  the  latter  sets  up  sooiethiiq;  eke  aa 
"*«!3  object   of  its  rc<)uisitioni  and  promiFW.     The  behi-f 
"*    Acrwd,  the  belongii>g  to  a  parlicalar  sect,  zcul  fur  the 
"»Urch,  zval  for  orthodoxy,  even  a  rcadineu  to  ettgage 
"*      the  work   of   perHemtinf).   thw   tuttMiftisliaw  of   bodily 
'^mue,  lite  [uacticeof  itteteatau.'vlei'iues,  t|ie  endurance  of 
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umIcm  priTBlioDfi.  abMiliitions  purchased  tntti  iiiuocjr  rrora  a 
mttoraUv  r<;)loiv»iiin«r.  rtilUncc  iipoii  mbsliluUxl  ni^nL  a 
Gincicil  miraculuus  ctmi^o  of  character,  lh«  beiog  vkctod 
to  NilvBlion  by  ui  arhilnir)  and  iireTersible  decrev,  the»«, 
and  other  nmilar  diElinclioos,  and  tneaiiB,  have  all  beeo 
nnnrlJAncd,  ur  counlcMiKt-d,  b)  dillcn-iit  modt-n  nf  bhe 
i«Iti;ion  nmoiig  ClinHJant,  rm  plc<tg(^«  a(  (l»c  fowfr  of  Uod, 
and  pamjiorts  lo  eternal  hnppiii^^a.  AmHl  tlte  triumph  of 
\heiv  dtHcrcnl  errorG,  Irae  mora)  cxccltpRce.  the  one,  and 
Uic  on)/  (hini;  m-t-dful.  ha»  been  ic^ardcd  wilh  atiout  a* 
ffliich  favor,  mk  a  dcposvd  mnnareh  mi^lil  vxp«cl  from  usur- 
pfts.  wlwt  had  Heixi'd  U|h>ii,  and  divided  Im  kiitgdoiu. 
Make  yourself  ac<])niiiiicd  with  th«  true  charBCters  of  many 
of  those,  witli  wlxmioiicoraiiolhrrvyotLtn  of  fiil»c  rrl^;ion 
htis  ipKopM  hi^vcn.  and  run^idi-r  wlH-lhcr  it  l>^  df*irabl« 
that  the  mimber  of  »ii<rlt  nit-ii  idiould  bi:  multiplied  upgn 
earth  r  Are  we  lo  expect  any  thing  very  niueli  r<>»om>)ling 
the  itiflurnce  of  Inic  reh^ion.  ftotn  systems  "hitlt  tiotd 
np  so  fnlM;  a  rtandard  of  moral  cxcHlence  .'  If  w«  an-  mtl, 
the  «xpeiimenl  if  yel  to  be  ik-Ak,  which  tlnil  dHemiiie 
what  thai  influeMe  may  be. 

It  is  tlic  iiidisM>tublo  union  between  the  rcli^oiu  opU 
nionH  of  men  and  llioir  moral  characters,  which  reitdeci 
the  fomier  a  fiubject  of  «o  much  imporbince  and  inleresL 
The  coiuioveraica  wiiich  exifit  respecting  religious  doc* 
Irinea,  are  not,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  mere  dbpatM 
among  tlieolo^iam,  abwil  9|Fecula)ive  opiniona  at>d  »chtilaf- 
lic  mifatilties ;  they  are  a  cootest  between  initb  and  error, 
Dpon  Bubjccti  of  a  practical  importance,  lliat  cuinol  be 
estimated.  They  concern  (^>inions,  wbtcli  lie  at  the  vei; 
foundation  of  our  hopes,  our  principles,  our  aflecltom,  oar 
wtiol<!  characleis  ;  and  which,  as  Ihcy  are  true  or  false,  use- 
ful or  pernicious,  rommuntcale  their  com|ilexi<m  and  fea- 
tures to  (l»e  whole  a^>ect  uf  Huciety.  Thtt;  un'  controvert 
■icM  between  trotJi  atid  error,  respecting  ciseotial  doctrines 
in  the  behest  department  of  human  linowledfie.  The 
present  slate  of  things  is  tlie  result  of  the  march  of  intd- 
leclual  iroprOFemeut,  which  adnuicing  rapidly  elsewhere. 
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*fljh»  been  ttotipcd.  ukI  iIitowd  back.  sikI  broken,  bjr  ills 
prejuiJicvi  iImI  Iiuvc  unlrcnclMtd  ihvmtclvRft  on  RligiMM 
grouml.  Nu  one  iiilDn-itvil  in  \U«  «H-ll>Wuig  uf  hU  fiHun 
auM,  a  privileged  to  »tAitd  aloof,  aud  look  on  with  liidiD'c- 
rence.  Tbcn:  is  a  moral  obligation  apon^  every  man,  >i- 
miUr  to  Uiwl  Uw  ntiicli  Witnd  Uit;  rttir.tnti  o{  Athvn>  in 
Uietr  civil  divistuiia,  to  take  part  with  one  siitc  orlbeotbei. 
'Hioio  thvologiana  wtw  are  engaged  iu  dclvnding  Ibc 
trail),  lire  cnt!;ati;c<i  in  tnainlaininie;  tbe  great-  caiivc  o(  in* 
tellccluai  improvcmvt)!,  of  good  iDOruM,  o(  citil  nnd  rcli- 
giont  .frccik)!!!,  of  ratioiMl  picly,  nf  bdman  linppinew, — 
ofiBiUtkiad.  Thcv  liavt  a  rijjbt  to  txpcct  llic  niJ  uf  all 
who  Bra  iiitcrutcd  in  (he  «ami;  objcctt.  Th«y  have  a 
ri^il  to  «x|>ect,  ttiat  Uiotc  who  are  eniplo;rcd  in  other 
iolellectdal  putmitt,  and  other  iifforU  to  benefit  tbeii* 
fttflow  ^en.  will  not  so  separate  and  diseoniMKl  Uiein- 
talves,  as  they  have  Goinetimcs  done,  through  misap- 
prebffluion  of  the  importance  of  ihc  coiitrnvenj',  atul 
tbnHUth  dicgitst  at  the  Mylc  of  rc:t«nniiig,  and  niod«i  of  at- 
tack, which  itiuy  muil  hmn"^  eitcouitler.  Are  you  inte- 
rested  in  advaiKrint;  htimaii  kiiowlcdj^e.  and  can  yoo  thiidc 
it  a  matter  of  litdiQ'erence,  whether  men  hold  (ho  grossest 
trron  or  Uic  lubtimest  Imllis.  cmti'cmiog  Ihi:  very  higlicst 
ofajccla  of  *|»i:i:iilulion  !  Von  can  hardly  help  fiH-liiif;  »ome 
degme  of  indii^naliun  and  cuiilcmpt,  (o«4trd  tiwn:  who  coo- 
dnniiod  Gaiileo  to  tlte  priaoiu  of  (he  Inquisition,  for  teach- 
ing the  motian  of  the  earth  ;  or  toward  lite  men.  nlio  ca- 
lonifiialed  and  peruMUitcd  Haney,  becaitM- he  made  known 
the  circubitloti  of  the  blood.  Vou  n^itpi^cl  lite  good  seiive 
utdcoitrageof  those,  by  whom  thvHc  (rutluwere  fintt  main- 
tained, in  (ipposidoii  (o  ayrrounding  ignorance  and  prcjti- 
dice.  But  nobody  will  think  it  loomuch  to  uy,  that  these 
tnith*  are  not  to  be  comparted  in  importance,  with  those  . 
wbtcJi  relate  to  tht^  ualtire,  clianiclcr,  and  moral  ^vero- 
roontof  God;  and  lotliecotidition,  duly,  and  dMliitalion  of 
■nan.  You  are  dosirous  of  diffuMng  (he  bleMing*  of  tn- 
ilniclion  Ihrou^i  Ihc  community,  of  carrying  know.ledge 
and  liifhl  to  the  poor  man'*  dwelling.  It  Iherc  any  know- 
ledge which  will  be  of  nicb  value  to  bito  as  the  knowledge 
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of  (lift  duty  and  Iiib  bap»  ;  n  llial  knowlcdp;  wtnrh  Wf 
tnuki;  him  s  good  ciltzci),  «*liicli  Mill  rcconcik-  litiit  lu  titf 
stiiaiion,  and  wliirh  miij,  »l  ih>^  »anit:  lini«-,  ni-*^  htm  l( 
311  i:«>viiUiil  c<)itulii}  Mith  llie  rmmI  iiivourcd  nf  maukiixl 
Vau  arc  ititert:«lcil.  );ciicnilli.  in  tliv  wcll-bHiii;  of  ycMir 
rdlaw-mcn;  ;oii  arcrc^dj  lo  affiird  voDreid  la  Ihnsc  whs 
woutil  kKMiii  ll»c  AiROiiiil  ot'  itbti.iir»  uiid  evi\*.  of  tritn* 
aud  mm^nei.  wlikh  prey  upon  atKicijF ;  you  adniirc  the 
tenw  citerK,r  B^  mora)  feeling  whidicampd  Ilmarit,  m; 
mi(ii*ter  oi' good.  whMjptr  fiumun  wrelrhedneit  was  ta 
be  rwind  i  yoa  koArtiow  lu  cstitaiilK  tltc  |mlicn',  uotiredl 
(in|i(^tding  ('lli>rt>  cif  ltuH«  who  haic  almiul  Kurci  i-dt-d  in  n:- 
hL-vit))c  ihecitili/tid  warldfrani  the  cuh>c  «iid  ibeitiliiii'* 
the  ifave*tnde ;  you  at  Irut  ^re  yoar  good  whIms 
U>o*c  <vl)o  would  save  nipukind  from  tlic  :  '  ^  MVe  hor- 
rpfsof  WLr  ;  jouarcriilctctlt-d  m  i;«cn  |  i  <>j^i 

b<:ncv<>h*ncei — u  it  poMbliB  ih(-it,  ihalyuti  lain  be  iin 
rested  ill  aftM-rlini;  the  cltanicter  of  those  (niltis  itiid 
efficacy  to  thotic  pr>n(i)ilcj,  mhab  ant  ilie  Hipport 
■trench  of  nil  llic  «winl  vtrUm  '^aiid  without  thv  bvtii: 
of   which,    tnKf,    •elf-denying.    pLr>v\ criitg    tieiii^iatt'iict 
would  itud  no  dwelling  place  upon  tarlh  <'     The  hcliel  ut 
i1h'«c  irutltf  has  foimt-d  the  cluiraclers  of  that  cIom  of  meti 
in  fork'ly,  on  whom  iht:  f!(>i>d  ord<-r  and  happiness  OT  Hit 
communiiy  d(^|i<-itil|.  mid   fmtn   ivhom  nlonc  yuu  can  look.n 
for  safe  auxihiiHvs.  in  xll  endcavora  to  nthitm  Ihe  ctilf 
which  are  in  ihi'  nnHd.  and  itnjiroti.-  iltu  human  condilioti. 
'fliis  belief  alone  ran  ^tv-:  birlli  lo  lliat  dii>iiitei'e4led  love  o( 
virtue,  and  of  mankind,  which  pursue*  its  oliject  ihrougli 
good  report,  and  iliroiigh  vvrlrdpon,  ihruiigli  opp(i»rlic>i>  and' 
danger  and  suDering  ;  niid  has  ||lir*ucd  it  even  inin   Ihr 
an»!ft)r  death.'   It  is  Ihife  lieliufMhich  creates  lite  well  dia 
^[K>!«d  cilijicD.  the  rra)  palrioU  atid   the  eidi^litened  aftd' 
pi^irlical  phitotoptier.     If  you  doubt  the  «alvi-  ar>d  ellicacy 
of  tme  rrUpoti,  look  lo  i-x|>cnei>ce  and  look  In  huimi-  rb 
lure,  -Ifynii  dnnuidoiilH  it.cuiiw>t)  bit  to  ^ive  yoi.r  aid  lol 
thme  who  would  viDdicalc  its  character  aiid  esteud  il*ih-| 
iJuence? 
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The  relations  between  man  and  man  cease 
not  with  life.  The  dead  leave  behind  them 
their  memory,  their  example,  and  the  efTects 
of  their  actions.  Their  influence  still  abides 
with  us.  Their  names  and  characters  dwell 
in  our  thoughts  and  hearts.  We  live  Euid  com- 
mune with  them  in  their  writings.  We  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  their  labours.  Our  institutions 
have  been  founded  by  them.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  works  of  the  dead.  Our 
knowledge  and  our  arts  are  the  fruit  of  their 
toil.  Our  minds  have  been  formed  by  their 
instructioDS.  We  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  them  by  a  thousand  dependenciet. 
Those  whom  we  have  loved  in  life  are  still 
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objects  of  our  deepest  and  holiest  afiections. 
Their  power  over  us  remains.  They  are  with 
U9  in  our  soHtary  walks;  and  their  voices 
speak  to  our  hearts  in  the  silence  of  midnight. 
Their  image  is  impressed  upon  our  dearest 
recollections,  and  our  most  sacred  hopes. 
They  form  an  essential  part  of  our  treasure 
laid  up  in  heaven.  For  above  all,  we  are 
separated  from  them  but  for  a  little  time.  We 
are  soon  to  be  united  with  them.  If  we  fol- 
low in  the  path  of  those  whom  we  have  loved^ 
we  too  shall  soon  join  the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
Our.afiections  and  our  hopes  are  not  buried 
in  the  dust,  to  which  we  commit  the  pow 
remiuns  of  mortality.  The  blessed  retain  their 
remembrance  and  their  love  for  us  in  heaven ; 
and  we  will  cherish  our  remembrance  and  our 
love  for  them  while  on  earth. 

Creatures  of  imitation  and  sympathy  as  we 
are,  we  look  around  us  for  support  and  coun- 
tenance even  in  our  virtues.  We  recur  for 
them  most  securely  to  the  examples  of  the 
dead.  There  is  a  degree  of  insecurity  and 
imcertainty  about  living  worth.    The  stamp 


not  yet  been  put  upon  it,  wliich  precludes 
all  change,  and  svah  it  as  a  just  object  of 
adniiraliou  for  future  times.  There  is  no  ser- 
vice which  a  man  of  coinraandiug  intellect  can 
render  his  fellow  creatures,  licttcr  than  ihat  of 
leaving  behind  him  an  unspotted  example.  If 
be  do  not  confer  U|>on  them  this  benefit ;  if  ho 
leave  a  character,  dark  with  vices  in  the  sight 
of  God,  but  dazzling  with  shiuin^  qualities  to 
I  Uic  view  of  men  ;  it  may  be  that  all  his  other 
nN^-ices  had  bener  have  been  forborne,  and  he 
Jiad  passed  inactive  and  unnoticed  tlirough  life. 
It  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom,  therefore,  as  well  as 
feeling,  when  a  man  eminent  for  bis  virtues 
and  talents  has  been  taken  away,  to  collect  the 
riches  of  his  goodness,  and  add  them  to  the 
treasur)'  of  human  imiirovement.  The  true 
Christian  licelh  7iol  for  hmtsrlf,  and  dieth  not 
_/or  kimsflf;  and  it  is  thus,  in  one  respect,  that 
he  dietli  not  for  himself. 

We  have  come  together  now  for  the  purpose 
<it  such  recollections.  We  liave  come  together 
to  give  each  other  the  consolation  and  support 
erf  our  sympathy.  We  have  come  to  he  made 
Imter  by  ilie  considerations,  which  an  event 


the  most  solemn,  and  of  general  and  deep 
concern  to  us  all,  and  to  many  more  than  to 
us,  presses  upon  our  minds.  We  have  come 
together  to  pay,  certainly  not  the  last  tribute^ 
but  the  first,  to  the  memory  of  one,  whoae 
remembrance  will  never  pass  away  from  the 
hearts  of  thine  who  have  loved  him.  We 
have  come  to  recollect  those  virtues  which  are 
now  lost  to  us,  but  which  are  safe  in  ^e 
keeping  of  God. 

I  cannot  venture,  if  I  would,  to  excite  yom 
feelings,  for  I  must  repress  my  own,  as  I  can. 
But  there  is  no  danger  that  you  will  not  hear 
me  with  sufficient  interest.  The  grave  is  just 
about  to  close  upon  all  that  now  remains  in 
this  world  of  one  whose  genius  was  as  rich, 
whose  heart  was  as  warm,  whcee  virtue  was 
as  firm,  whose  understanding  was  as  clear 
and  vigorous,  as  we  may  ever  hope  ia  the 
intercourse  of  life  to  find  thus  united  again. 
There  is  an  eloquence  m  the  dumb  show  that 
surrounds  us,  to  which  all  words  are  weak. 

The  last  recollectioQS,  which  are  left  upon 
my  mind  of  him  whom  we  have  lost,  are  of 
his  expressions  of  deep  religious  feeling,  and 


hm.  haniUe  hopes,  whkh  am 
ckaaged  ato  cenaintjr.  Tliese  RcoUec- 
OMi  Go^Kct  tkansdres  at  once  with  all  thai 
I  kaowflf  hackuacuT  and  life. 

HewM  a  id^ioai  man;  in  the  Ugh  and 
tne  aesM  of  the  wonb ;  and  to  aj  that  one 
ia  mdly  a  idi^oos  man,  is  to  saj,  that  be 
coMfRhods  and  feds  those  idadons  by 
wbicb,  mi  bj  which  ak»e,  our  natare  is 
ennobled;  that  all  iriiich  is  most  gkHkHB  and 
nralrinc  io  onr  conceptioiis  of  infinity  and 
etenkj,  has  become  to  bim  a  matter  of  batat- 
oal  belief ;  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  the 
creature  of  God,  holdiog  a  raak  in  the  uai- 
rerse,  immeasurably  higher  than  what  the 
men  man  of  this  world  can  imagine;  and 
that  he  is  under  the  uniform  control  of  expec- 
tations and  Qwtires,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  raise  him  above  all  mlgar  and  selfish  feel- 
ings, and  to  iorigorate  all  that  are  pure  and 
generous.  The  religion  of  him  whom  we 
mourn,  was  not  of  that  spurious  kiud,  which 
borrows  its  heat  from  the  meaner  passions. 
They  furnished  no  fuel  for  its  support.  It 
borat  clear  and  steadily  upon  the  altar  of  his 
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heart,  and  the  temple  within  was  filled  with 
its  fragrance.  His  religion  was  the  controlliog 
priucipic  of  his  life.  It  oiaoifested  itself,  as  it 
always  docs,  nlion  it  thoroii<;tilj  pervades  and 
forms  the  character,  not  in  artiBcial  exhibi- 
tions for  the  view  of  mankind,  not  unseason- 
ably and  impertinently,  but  by  that  natural 
recurrence  to  lU  motives  and  sanctions,  which 
appears,  whenever  the  occasion  demands  it,  in 
the  coiiiluct  and  conversation  of  »  sincere  and 
rational  Christian.  He  had  studied  die  evi- 
dences of  our  religion,  wiih  a  very  acute  and 
clear  mind,  whose  natural  tendency,  from  his 
high  integrity,  and  from  liis  dread  of  all 
unfairness,  was  to  admit  objections  and  diflicui- 
tics  in  at  least  their  full  strength  ;  and  there  is 
no  one  whose  faith  was  more  finu  tliao  lus. 
He  perceived  the  force  of  its  external  proofs, 
be  understood  its  infinite  value,  he  felt  the 
divinity  of  its  character,  he  made  it  the  foimda- 
tion  of  bis  hopes.  His  >icws  of  religion  were 
very  serious ;  and  he  was  earnest  that  it 
should  ahvays  he  presented  to  men  as  incom- 
parably their  most  solemn  consideration.  The 
feelings  of  no  oik-  could  be  more  abhorrent 


from  all  levity  and  indifference  upon  this 
subject;  and  from  regarding  it  under  a  mere 
worldly  aspect. 

If  ttiose  who  knew  him  best,  were  called 
upon  to  mention  any  virtue  by  which  he  was 
particularly  distinguished,  1  believe  they  would 
uuile  in  naming  integhitv.  He  was  a  man, 
who,  if  ever  any  one  could,  might  have  told 
the  world  his  purposes,  and  have  risen  in  their 
respect.  If  you  were  to  determine,  whether 
he  would  pursue  any  particular  course  of 
conduct,  or  aim  at  any  particular  object,  you 
had  only  to  determine,  whether  he  would 
think  that  object  right,  and  that  course  of 
conduct  his  duty  ;  and  you  were  sure  that  no 
selOsh  or  mean  passion,  and  do  sinister  pur- 
pose, would  interfere  to  lead  insensibly  his 
judgment  astray.  You  knew  and  felt  that 
you  could  rely  in  perfect  security  upon  his 
truth,  sincerity,  and  openness.  There  were 
no  false  appearances  about  him.  He  had 
nothing  of  that  disguise  and  cunning  which  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  policy.  His  conduct 
lay  before  you  in  broad  day-hght ;  and  you 
never  were  at  a  loss  for  his  motives,  and  you 
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never  perceived  any  but  what  were  hoDourable. 
1  know  the  fotce  of  the  language  I  am  using. 
It  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  should  suffer 
myself  to  indulge  is  idle  and  unfounded  praise. 
It  is  an  occasion  far  too  solemn  and  painfiiL 
I  will  speak  of  him  with  the  truth  which  he 
loved.  If  it  were  pos»b[e  I  should  notf  his 
image,  which  is  continually  recurring  to  my 
mind,  would  bring  admonition  and  shame 
along  with  it. 

His  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were  foanded 
upon  the  laws  of  religion  and  of  God,  and  not 
upon  the  maxims  of  the  world.  He  compaied 
his  actions  not  with  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  day,  tmt  with  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  morality.  He  was  not  an  hardi  censor 
of  men ;  he  was  ready  to  perceive  what  might 
be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  their  follies,  and  enois, 
and  imperfections;  but  he  never  treated  vices 
with  levity.  There  is  a  passage  of  Tackos, 
to  whidi  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly  allude 
with  strong  approbation ;  and  his  reference  to 
it  shews  the  character  of  his  own  moral  aenti- 
menta.  It  is  where  that  historian,  ^)eakiiig 
of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  says,  that  *  no 
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one  among  them  laughs  at  vices,  nor  is  cor- 
rupting and  being  corniptetJ  called  the  way  of 
the  world.'  Nemo  illic  vitia  ridet,  nee  cor- 
rumpere  et  corrumpi  sxculum  vocatur. 

He  was  a  public  man.  His  life  was  spent 
in  public  services,  and  he  was  interested  in 
every  thing,  liy  which  the  public  welfare  could 
be  promoted.  Natural  weakness  of  consti- 
tution, and  disease,  as  you  know,  affecting  his 
eyes,  and  almost  depriving  Iiim  of  their  use 
for  the  purposes  of  study,  opposed  a  constant 
obstacle  to  his  efforts  to  do  good,  which  it 
reijuired  more  than  common  resolution  to 
orercome.  But  he  did  overcome  it.  He  made 
the  best  use  of  all  the  high  intellectual  powers 
which  God  had  given  him,  and  of  all  the 
bodily  faculties  which  God,  in  his  providence, 
permitted  him  to  retain.  He  was  a  most 
faithful  and  valuable  officer  of  this  University. 
No  one  has  contributed  more  to  its  respecta- 
bility and  usefulness.  No  one  had  juster  views 
of  the  proper  objects  of  such  an  institution,  or 
of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  attained. 
No  one  could  be  more  solicitous,  that  it  should 
be  distinguished  for  religion  and  good  morals, 
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as  well  as  for  its  literary  character.  For  the 
office  which  he  formerly  held,  that  of  Profes- 
sor of  the  Latin  language,  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  by  his  fine  taste,  and  by  his  just  disciim- 
ination  of  the  meaning  and  force  of  language, 
the  result  of  accurate  thinking.  For  the  duties 
which  he  last  performed,  as  instructer  in 
Moral  Philosophy,  he  was  equally  qualified 
by  his  activity  of  mind,  by  his  distinctness  of 
thought,  by  bis  clearness  of  expression,  by 
his  metaphysical  acuteness  under  the  direc- 
tion of  strong  good  sense,  and  aliore  all,  by 
the  delicacy  and  purity  of  his  moral  prin- 
ciples and  feelings.  But  it  was  not  only  in 
the  performance  of  his  professional  duties 
that  he  served  the  university;  be  rendered 
it  as  essential  a  service  by  the  example  of 
his  life,  by  the  pervading  influence  of  his 
correctness  of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  by 
giving  the  whole  weight  of  a  character,  wluch 
none  could  know  without  respecting,  to  the 
advancement  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence. This  is  an  indefinite  service,  of  which  ir 
is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  exceeding  value 
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As  a  writer,  from  the  physical  causes  to 
which  I  have  hofore  alluded,  he  gave  to  the 
world,  during  his  Win,  but  lew  proofs  and 
memorials  of  his  fuie  genius.  Vou  are  welE 
acquainted  with  Uie  mauiicr  in  which  these 
have  been  estimated,  by  all  to  %vhom  ihey 
bavu  become  known.  I  will  not  now  dwell 
upon  the  condensation  of  thought,  and  the 
beauty  and  richacss  of  imagery  which  they 
exhibit.  They  are  marked  by  another  charac- 
teristic, in  tlie  consciousness  of  which  he 
would  himself  have  felt  far  deeper  pleasure. 
It  is  by  their  truth  of  seutiment,  and  high 
moral-feeling.  Such  is  the  unnatural  love  of 
every  sort  of  excitement  which  prevails  among 
a  portion  of  readers  at  the  present  day,  that  it 
appears  to  be  sometimes  forgotten,  that  the 
moral  character  of  writings  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration. But  moral  perfection  is  the  highest 
object  of  a  correct  taste,  and  the  true  and 
complete  exbibition  of  it  in  writing  is  scarcely 
less  difficult  than  its  practice  in  life.  There  is 
nothing  false  in  that  splendid  revelation  of 
ancient  philosophy,  that  perfect  goodness  and 
perfect  beauty  are  the  same.      It  is  not  the 
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work  of  a  cominon  intellect  or  vulgar  taste,  to 
diffuse  over  its  writings  the  holy  charm  of 
moral  loveliness.  It  is  the  result  cf  a  onion 
between  genius  and  virtae.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  authora  yet  borne  up  by  popular 
fame,  whose  minds  were  of  far  too  inf^or  an 
order,  to  be  conversant  with  those  sentiments 
and  prmcifJes  which  are  the  living  springs  of 
beauty.  There  are  too,  at  the  present  day,  as 
there  probably  alwa3rs  have  been,  many  writers 
and  many  readers,  who  seem  to  think  that  cor- 
rectness of  sentiment  is  of  little  importance, 
provided  the  exprrasion  be  happily  turned  or 
highly  colored.  Thus  it  is,  that  a  great  deal 
passes  for  fine  writing,  which  has  very  little 
claim  to  the  character,  since  truth  and  good"- 
ness  are  essential  requidtes  to  exceltence«  and 
the  first  demands  of  a  cultivated  taste  and 
enlightened  judgment  In  whatever  was  writ- 
ten by  him  whom  we  have  lost,  they  were 
found  united.  His  writings  corresponded  to 
his  life.  They  reflected,  as  in  a  clear  mirroTt 
his  heart  and  his  understanding. 

i  have  thus  given,  faintly  and  imperfectly, 
mme  sketch  of  the  character  of  him  v^on 
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IS  we  deplore.  When  such  men  are  takeo 
fnHii  us,  ne  are  made  to  feel  the  in&tability  of 
life,  and  the  iusecurit)'  of  the  tenure  by  which 
we  hold  its  dearest  blessings.  But  tliis  feeling 
will  be  of  liitJe  value,  if  it  do  not  lead  us  to 
look  beyond  this  norlJ,  and  if  it  Lie  not  thus 
connected  witli  a  strong  sense  of  the  proper 
business  of  life,  to  prepare  ouselves  for  happi- 
ness in  thai  world,  where  there  shall  be  ito 
change  but  from  glory  to  glory.  It  will  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  couiemplate  such  a  character  as 
we  have  bc«n  regarding,  if  we  do  not  feel  that 
its  foundation  was  in  that  religion,  which  teaches 
every  one  of  us  to  regard  himself  as  created  by 
God,  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  etentitif.  It 
will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  stand  by  the  o|>cn 
grave  of  departed  worth,  if  no  earthly  passion 
grows  cool,  and  no  holy  purpose  gains  strengtli, 

Wc  arc  liable  in  this  world  to  continual 
delusion  ;  to  a  most  e\Lraragant  ov«r<c:itimatc 
of  the  value  of  its  ubJecLs.  \\'ilh  respect  to 
maDy  of  our  cares  and  pursuits,  the  sentiment 
cxpresaod  in  the  words  of  David,  must  have 
borne  with  all  its  trutli  and  force  upon  the 
mind  of   every    considerate    man»    in  some 
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moments  at  least  of  serious  reflection :  Surdy 
every  one  ux^keth  in  a  vain  skew ;  surely  they 
are  disquieted  in  vain.  The  events  of  the 
next  month  or  the  next  year,  often  assume  in 
our  eyes  a  most  disproportionate  importance  ,* 
and  almost  exclude  from  our  view  all  the 
other  iniinite  variety  of  concerns  and  changes, 
which  are  to  follow  in  the  course  of  an 
immortal  existence.  The  whole  happiness  of 
our  being  seems  sometimes  to  be  at  stake 
upon  the  success  of  a  plan,  which,  when  we 
have  grown  but  a  little  crfder,  we  may  regard 
with  indifierence.  These  are  subjects  on 
which  reason  too  commonly  speaks  to  us  in 
vain.  But  there  is  one  lesson,  that  God 
sometimes  gives  us,  which  brings  the  truth 
home  to  our  hearts.  There  is  an  admonition 
which  addresses  itself  directly  to  our  feelings, 
and  before  which  they  bow  in  humility  and 
tears.  We  can  hardly  watch  the  gradual 
decay  of  a  man  eminent  for  virtue  and  talents, 
and  hear  him  uttering,  with  a  voice  that  will 
soon  be  heard  no  more,  the  last  expressions  of 
piety  and  holy  hope,  without  feeling  that  the 
delusions  of  life  are  losing  their  power  ovei 
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our  miods.  Its  true  purposes  begin  to  appear 
to  us  in  tiicir  proper  distiitcuiess.  We  are 
accompanying  one  who  ts  about  to  lake  lits 
leave  of  present  objects ;  to  tvhom  the  thin^ 
of  lliis  lifi!  merely  are  no  longer  of  any  inter- 
est or  value.  Tlic  eye  which  is  still  turned 
to  us  with  kindness,  nill,  iu  a  few  days,  be 
closed  forever.  The  hand  by  which  ours  is 
still  pressed,  will  be  motionless.  The  affec- 
tions which  arc  still  warm  and  vivid, — tlicy 
will  not  perish  ;  but  n'c  shall  know  nothing  of 
their  exercise.  We  shall  be  cut  ofi"  from  all 
expression  and  return  of  syni^Kithy.  lie  whom 
wc  love  is  taking  leave  of  us  for  an  undefined 
period  of  abseuce.  We  are  placed  with  him 
ion  the  verge  buttvceii  tliis  world  and  the 
eternity  into  which  he  is  entering :  we  look 
before  us ;  and  the  objects  of  the  latter  rise  to 
view,  in  all  their  vast  and  solcnm  ma^iitkcnce. 
There  is,  I  well  know,  an  anguish  which  may 
preclude  this  calmness  of  reflection  and  hope. 
Our  resolution  may  be  prostrated  to  the  earth, 
for  he  ou  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  rely 
for  strength  and  support  lias  been  taken  away. 
We  n'tum  to  the  world  and  there  U  bitterness 
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io  all  it  presents  us,  for  every  thing  bean  im- 
pressed upon  it  a  remembrance  of  what  we 
have  lost.  It  has  one,  and  but  one,  miserable 
consolation  to  o£fer : 

"  That  angaish  will  be  wearied  down,  I  Icnow. 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  ?  From  th*  big^iest, 
Aa  from  the  vilest  thing  of  tvaj  iaj. 
He  learni  to  wean  him»el£    For  the  strong  houra 
Conquer  him." 

It  is  a  consdatioD,  which,  tiered  in  this 
baked  and  ofl^sive  fwm,  we  instinctirelj 
reject.  Our  recollections  and  our  sorrows, 
blended  as  they  are  together,  are  far  too  d^v  to 
be  parted  with  upon  such  terms.  But  €rod 
giveth  not  as  the  world  giveth.  There  is  a 
peace  which  comes  from  him,  and  brings  heal- 
ing to  the  heart.  His  religion  would  not  bava 
us  forget,  but  cherish,  our  affections  for  tiw 
dead,  for  it  makes  known  to  us,  that  these 
affections  shall  be  immortal.  It  gradually 
takes  away  the  bitteroess  of  our  recollection^ 
and  changes  them  into  glorious  hopes;  for 
it  teaobes  us  to  regard  the  frioid  who  is  with 
us  no  longer,  not  as  one  whom  we  have  lost 
oa  earth,  but  as  one  whom  we  shall  meetf  as 
an  angel,  in  heaven. 
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[WBITTM  BT  PROr,  FARBAB.] 


Tbe  interests  of  literature  aud  religioa  have 
sustained  a  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Frisbie, 
fully  known  only  to  those  who  were  particu- 
larly acquainted  with  him.  He  sought  retire- 
meat,  and  avoided  those  occasions  by  which 
uncommon  endowments  are  ordinarily  brought 
into  public  estimation.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  his  powers  and  attainments,  without  seeming 
extravagant  to  those  who  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  themselves.  But  there  is 
no  apprehension  of  a  want  of  sympathy  from 
any  who  have  seen  htm  intimately.  To  his 
classmates,  to  his  associates  in  office,  to  his 
pupils,  to  alt  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  fall 
withiD  the  circle  of  ias  fiuniliar  walks,  the 
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appeal  is  made  with  confidence.  To  these,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  more  especiallj  to 
such  as  were  favoured  with  his  confidence  and 
afiectioD,  the  treasures  of  his  mind  were 
poured  forth  with  a  richness  and  abundance 
that  have  beea  rarely  equalled.  It  was  not  in 
maintaining  striking  paradoxes,  in  a  useless 
display  of  argument  and  eloquence,  that  his 
talents  were  exerted.  Truth  and  virtue  were 
always  held  sacred  ;  and  nothing  was  so  sure 
to  feel  the  severity  of  his  rebuke,  as  a  departure 
from  either.  Disputed  questions  in  theology, 
morals,  and  metaphysics,  the  peculiar  merits 
and  defects  of  recent  publicatioDS,  were 
among  his  favourite  topics.  On  these  it  was 
his  delight,  not  to  harangue  those  around 
him,  but  to  converse  with  them,  to  excite  a 
disposition  to  joia  in  a  free  and  unreserved 
interchange  of  thought,  and  many  have  found 
themselves  drawn  unawares  into  a  discussion 
by  the  novel  and  interesting  view  presented  to 
them. 

He  endeavoured  always  to  give  a  phi- 
losophical turn  to  whatever  subject  came 
before  him,  and  although  his  mind  was  full  of 
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resources  for  miiialainiDg  and  enforcing  a 
cause  which  he  chose  to  fS}H)use,  he  hahita- 
ally  rcganlud  die  s|ilciidi<]  scheoies  and 
h,vpothcse5  of  inventive  genius  with  distrust, 

'and  was  inclined  to  pay  great  rcs[>L-ct  to  the 
sober  Judgment  of  the  uticdticatRd,  and  to 
ivhat  may  be  called  the  |>hilo5oiihy  of  commou 
sense.  He  possessed  uncommon  acutcncss 
ftnd     discrimination,    and    would    sometimes 

;  appear  lo  speculate  with  great  freedom,  but 
lie  was  cautious  and  guarded  iu  an  unconi' 
non  degree,  as  to  what  he  himself  adopted. 
!e    ventured   lo   depart   from   the   prevailing 

^sentiments  of  the  learned  on  some  speculative 
points  of  intelleclual  and  moral  philosophy. 
Among  the  improvements  which  are  consid- 
ered as  doing  so  much  honour  to  Brown,  his 
pupils  will  recognize  doctrines  which  he  has 
long  maintained  with  great  iagcDuity  and  elo- 
quence. 

Besides  an  originality  and  justness  in  his 
views  and  speculationn,  there  was  a  clearness 
and  lucid  order  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts,  even  on  the  most  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult subjects,  which  he  seldom  failed  lo  imparl 


to  his  hearers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  fixed 
their  alteat^n  by  the  energy  of  his  maDDer, 
thi?  cnpiousiicss  and  propriety  of  his  language, 
the  fertility  and   aptness  of  his   illustrations. 

On  account  of  weakness  of  sight  he  was 
obliged  to  depend  on  others  for  his  knowledge 
of  books.  Still  his  knowledge  was  various 
and  accurate. — Beside  the  subjects  more  im- 
mcdiaicly  connected  with  his  profession,  be 
WHS  familiar  with  English  literature,  especially 
with  the  m(H«  recent  authors.  He  was  pai^ 
ticularly  fond  of  the  best  works  of  fiction,  and 
had  a  high  opinion  of  their  utility.  But  he 
carefully  distinguished  between  those  that 
maintained  a  pure  and  elevated  morality,  and 
such  as  were  designed  merely  to  amuse  an 
idle  fancy.  His  pointed  reprobation  of  aa^ 
nipt  sentiments  united  with  poetry  of  what- 
ever excellence,  bis  high  but  qualified  praise 
of  Miss  Edgcworth,  as  expressed  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  are,  we  doubt  not,  fresh  in  ilie 
recollection  of  many  who  beard  him  on  that 
occasion  for  t]ie  first  and  only  time. 

Mr.  Trisbic's  decided  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  the  result  of 
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ulucatioR.  He  had  read  and  tliouglii  mucb. 
on  ils  evidences  and  its  doctrines.  He  took  a 
Uvelj  interest  in  (he  tlieotogical  discussions  of 
the  day,  and  made  up  his  mind  upon  coutro- 
vurtcd  puiuts,  with  great  candour  and  delibera- 
tion, and  was  exerting  the  happiest  influence 
'in  tile  Uicolr>gical  school,  in  which  he  took  au 
important  part. 

He  was,  moreover,  a  practical,  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  Christian.  This  was  manifest  from 
his  uniform  sobriety  of  mind  and  conduct, 
his  inflexible  integrity,  his  purity,  sincerity, 
and  conscientiousness,  in  all  the  relations  he 
sustained,  his  fidelity  in  bin  public  duties, 
his  observance  of  the  Christian  ordinances, 
and  rcspixt  for  all  the  bstitutions  of  religion. 
It  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  his  last 
sickness.  Few  have  had  brighter  pros- 
pects to  rcaign.  He  was  surrounded  with 
friends  in  whom  he  took  the  greatest  delight. 
He  had  but  just  entered  ufion  the  ripe  period 
of  manhood.  He  held  an  office  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  taste  and  talents,  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue, 
and  which  he  filled  with  distinguished  honour 
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to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  community. 
He  resigned  all,  and  resigned  all  cheerfuUj. 
He  bowed  ill  quiet  and  calm  submission  to  * 
the  will  of  God,  with  a  firm  hope,  through 
his  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  a  better  inher- 
itance in  another  world. 
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We,  in  this  country,  have  great  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  u{inn  tJic  rapid  improvement, 
which  has  taken  place,  within  a  few  years,  in  the 
state  of  our  literature.  Without  doubt  there  is  not, 
in  any  nation,  so  large  a  proportion  of  rcatlers  of 
some  degree  of  cultivation  and  refinement.  One  of 
the  most  striking  evidences  of  our  literary  improve- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  tlic  character  of  many  of  our 
popular  addresses,  which  indicate  at  once  the 
talents  of  the  speaker,  and  the  estimate  which  he 
bu  formed  of  the  information,  good  taste,  and  good 
seme  of  tliosc  whom  he  is  addressing.  Of  these  it 
would  be  impossible  to  select  a  more  favorable 
specimen,  than  the  discoursiu  now  under  review, 
which,  though  pronounced  before  the  University 
iu  Cambridge,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  author's 
inauguration  as  Professor,  may  yet  be  regarded  as 
a  poptUar  address,  when  wc  consider  the  numerous 
audience  which  attends  upon  such  occasions.     It  is 
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partly  as  affording  evidence  of  the  good  state  of 
our  literature,  that  we  are  desirous  of  directing  the 
public  attention  to  it ;  but  principally  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  value.  We  are  persuaded  that,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  make  it  more  knowD,  we  are  doing 
service  to  the  cause  of  letters,  and  of  morals. 

The  subjects  of  the  Address  are  the  necessity, 
the  objects,  and  the  infiuence  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term.  . 

'  Moral  philosophy,  io  strict  propriety,  is  the  scieace  of 
the  principles  and  obligation  of  duty ;  but,  in  the  obssr- 
TStioDs  I  msy  now  make,  I  shall  have  reference  also  to 
all  those  studies  and  inquiries,  which  have  for  ibeir  object 
the  knowledge  and  improvement  of  the  moral  coodition 
of  man.' 

Id  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  moral  science, 
the  author  is  employed  in  answering  the  ol^ections 
which  may  be  made  to  it.  These  are  to  be  resolved 
into  notions  which  sometimes  are  expressly  avow- 
ed ;  but  which  more  frequently,  perhaps,  float 
loosely  in  men's  minds,  without  forming  themselves 
into  fixed  and  weli  defined  opinions. 

'  The  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  has  furnished  the  first 
objection  lo  the  necessity  of  moral  science.  It  has  ofien 
been  said,  the  heart  is  the  best  casuist,  and  its  natural 
promptings  the  safest  guides  in  duty.    But  in  respect  to 
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ihn  objection  it  niusi  be  carefully  remembered,  that  we 
are  not  to  fona  our  estimate  of  the  vulue  of  oalural  cod- 
science  fivmihe  prevalent  opinions  of  civilized  and  chris- 
tian countries.  The  moral  sense  of  the  most  unlnroed 
at  the  present  duy  is  not  tlic  sense  of  nature,  but  of  culii- 
TStiofi ;  it  bas  been  moditied  by  the  studies  and  experi- 
ence of  ages,  and,  above  all,  by  the  christian  religion. 
It  is  not  denied,  that  we  have  from  nature  a  ro^trat  as  well 
as  an  intcllcclual  capaeity  ;  but  the  former,  no  less  than 
the  latter,  it  to  bv  improved  and  enlarged  by  observation 
and  thought.  Many  duties  arise  from  relations,  which 
are  complicated  and  remote ;  these  relations  must  be 
investigated  and  brought  together,  and  general  principles, 
whicb  may  be  settled  into  rules,  deduced  from  litem. 
The  necessity  of  iliis  is  suHiciently  shown  by  the  different 
and  contradictory  maxims  of  duty,  that  have  prevailed  in 
different  ages  and  nations.  Were,  however,  the  ori^nal 
suggestions  of  uncultivated  conscience  far  clearer  and 
more  decisive,  tliau  experience  will  allow  us  to  believe, 
Hill  llie  necessity  of  philosophy  would  not  be  superseded. 
Tbc  unremitted  labors  of  the  moralist  would  Dotvriih- 
ttanding  be  required,  to  relieve  the  suiitimenis  of  man- 
kind from  those  associations  of  prejudice,  of  fashion,  and 
of  false  opinion,  which  have  so  constant  an  influence  in 
perverting  the  judgment  and  corrupting  tlio  heart,  and  lo 
bring  tbem  back  to  ihv  unbiassed  dictates  of  nature  and 
common  sense.  Betides,  the  moral  constitution  of  man, 
bis  relations,  and  duties,  are  subjects  too  interesting,  and 
loo  iniitful  of  remark,  to  be  ocgleoed  in  the  speculations 
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of  the  iDgeaious  and  inquiring.  Erroneoui  theories  wiU 
be  formed ;  oay  they  will  be  presented  to  nuDkind  as  the 
rule  of  life ;  and  even  history  and  fictioo  be  made  vehicles 
of  principlea,  dangerous  alike  to  virtue  and  to  peace. 
While  indeed  these  speculations  of  false  philosophy  are 
wrapped  in  metaphysical  subtilties,  they  may  excite  little 
alarm,  and  serve  rather  to  amuse  the  learned ;  they  are 
those  eceutric  lightnings,  that  play  harndessly  in  the 
evening  cloud ;  but  when  they  are  made  the  maxima  of 
common  life,  or,  embodied  in  popular  fiction,  find  their 
tray  into  the  hearts  of  men,  they  are  these-same  lightnings 
concentrated  and  brought  down  to  earth,  blasting  and 
consuming.  The  safety  of  society  then  requires,  that 
such  systems  be  subjected  to  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  a 
sound  philosophy,  and  that  there  be  men,  whose  haUtt 
and  atudils  will  lead  them  to  a  ri^id  superintendence  (tf 
whatever  is  proposed  ;  to  give  authority  to  truth,  and  to 
detect  and  expose  what  is  only  specious  and  in>inuatin|^ 
If  our  moral  being  could  be  left,  as  it  came  from  the  hantli 
of  its  Creator,  to  the  simple  and  wholesome  viandl  of 
nature,  if  it  breathed  only  the  pure  atmosphere  of  tnub, 
it  might  perhaps  preserve  the  soundness  of  health,  and  the 
ingenuous  suffusions  of  virtue ;  but  pampered,  as  it  is,  with 
false  philosophy  and  factitious  senument,  the  antidote 
should  grow  with  the  poison.  There  will  always  be  a 
Hobbes,  a  Rousseau,  or  a  Godwin  ;  let  us  then  have  alio 
our  Cudworths,  our  Buders,  and  our  Stewarts.' 


Besides  the  otlier  obvious  licautics  of  ihe  extract 
just  quoted,  wc  may  remark  one,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  discourse — the  compressioa 
of  tliought,  atid  ttic  variety  of  topics,  which, 
within  a  very  narrow  compass,  are  brought  to  beat 
upon  the  subject  withom  disorder  or  obscurity. 
The  other  objection  remarked  upon  is,  diat  the 
riptures  furuish  us  with  a  perfect  rule  of  right; 
that,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  dLMluclions  of  human  reason.  The 
amiwer  to  this  is  as  follows. 

'  The  morality  of  ihe  Scriptures  is  preceptive,  and  not 
theoretic ;  it  enjotos  dispositions,  without  showing  their 
relative  subordination,  or  specifying  the  actions  that  flow 
bom  ifacm  ;  it  commands  duties,  but  doe»  not  teach  prio- 
dples ;  nor  was  it  pouible,  thsi  it«  precepts,  however 
numerous,  should  extend  to  all  the  variety  of  daily  occur- 
ring esses.  It  b  necessary  lor  the  Christian  to  snalyi« 
the  inonl  ruhis  of  his  religion,  lo  tnce  them  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  again  froiD  tlicse  principles  to  deduce  new 
rules,  and,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  reasoD  of  each,  undor^ 
staiKl  its  ever  varying  accommodation  to  varying  circum- 
Moccs.  Through  a  neglect  of  these  considerations,  what 
enormities  have  not  bvcu  perpetrated  by  met),  with  the 
Btjie  in  their  hands,  from  a  wrong  application  of  its  pre* 
cepts  and  examples  ?  It  is  !n  ibis,  as  in  the  science  of 
Uw,  innumerable  as  are  the  provisions  of  statutes  and  casM, 
still  tliat  counsellor  would  be  ill  prepared  to  advise  bis 
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client,  who  had  not  learaed  to  distioguish  the  principla 
from  the  facts,  and  thus  to  judge  how  far  the  fbrmer.migbt 
be  effected  by  the  minutest  change  in  the  latter.  There  ii 
a  legal  mind,  a  law  logic,  more  important  to  the  profes- 
sor, than  a  knowledge  of  all  the  precedents  in  all  the  booki 
without  it.* 

In  conformity  with  these  remarks,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  revelatioD  to 
teach  a  complete  system  of  morality.  The  fimda- 
meotal  rules  of  conduct  were  distinctly  stated ;  and 
duties,  the  obligatioo  of  which  had  not  been  reo^- 
nized,  or  the  practice  of  which  had  been  generally 
disregarded,  were  strongly  inculcated ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  duty  of  christian  charity,  in  the 
most  extensive,  and  of  christian  purity,  in  the  more 
limited  sense  of  the  words.  But  direct  instruction 
in  other  duties  was  rather  incidental,  than  essential 
to  its  main  purpose.  There  is  so  much  truth  and 
good  sense  in  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Patey  upon  this 
subject,  that  we  will  venture  to  give  an  extract 
from  him  of  some  length.  '  The  teaching  of 
morality  was  not  the  primary  design  of  the  mis»on 

of  Christ.' '  If  I  were  to  describe,  in  a  very 

few  words,  the  scope  of  Christianity,  as  a  renehUion, 
I  should  say,  that  it  was  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
human  life,  by  establishing  the  proof  of  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment — *'  to  bring  life  and 


immorlality  to  light."  The  direct  object,  therefore, 
of  the  dvsif^ii  is,  10  supp)}'  motives,  and  not  rules  ; 
sanctions,  and  not  precepts.  And  these  were  what 
mankind  stood  most  in  need  of.  The  members  of 
civilized  society  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  Judge 
tolcraUy  well  lio^v  tiicy  ought  to  act ;  but  without 
a  future  state,  or,  which  is  the  same  thin^,  without 
credited  evidence  of  that  state,  they  want  a  motive 
to  their  duty ;  they  want,  at  least,  strength  of 
motive,  sufficient  to  bear  up  against  the  force  of 
pas^iion,  and  the  temptation  of  present  advantage. 
Their  rules  want  authority.  The  most  important 
scmcc  that  can  be  rendered  to  human  life,  and 
that,  consequently  which,  one  might  expect  before- 
hand, would  be  the  great  end  and  office  of  a  rev- 
elation from  God,  is  to  convey  to  the  world  author- 
ized assurances  of  the  reality  of  a  future  existence. 
And  altliough  in  doing  this,  or  by  the  ministry  of 
the  same  person  by  whom  this  \s  done,  moral  pre- 
cepts or  examples,  or  illustrations  of  moral  precepts, 
may  be  occasionally  given,  and  be  highly  valuable, 
yet  still  ihcy  do  not  form  the  original  purpose  of  , 
the  mission.'*  To  this  statement  there  seems  to 
us  little  to  be  objected,  except  that  Dr-  Faley  has 
given  an  imperfect  view  of  the  design  of  revelation 
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as  intended  to  instruct  men  in  rehgiotu  tnidk  Nat 
merely  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  to  bs 
made  known  to  men  upon  ceitain  eTidence,  but  the 
character  of  God  likewise ;  and  to  all,  but  ik» 
Jews,  his  very  existence  and  moral  gorenunent 
After  the  passage  last  quoted  from  his  addrm, 
Professor  Frisbie,  that  he  may  not  be  miBunder* 
stood,  notices- '  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
aids  revelation  affords  to  the  christian  moralist,  aid 
the  strong  light  it  throvra  over  the  lepon  of  Ui 
inquiries.' 

'  The  Bible  has  taught  us  the  being  aad  ittributei  of 
God  with  a  clearness  and  certainty,  lo  which  nature  had 
made  but  the  feeblest  approaches ;  while  at  the  rame 
lime,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament,  it  gives  muj 
plain  rules  in  almost  every  branch  of  duty.  From  whit 
ft  maze  of  paradox  and  doubt,  in  which  bealben  philoso^ 
phers  were  continually  bewildered  and  perplexed,  ara  m 
□ow  extricated  by  a  few  simple  and  sublime  ttqtht? 
Accordingly,  we  can  scarcely  read  a  page  of  i  ohrisdu 
moralist,  but  we  find  him  limiting,  conln^ing,  cr  hjk 
porting  principles,  by  appeals  to  the  acknowledged  cba»- 
trines  of  revealed  theology  ;  while  the  pnotical  rulw  an 
so  many  beacons  along  the  road,  lo  mark  bis  couru,  and 
light  bim  on  bis  way.  To  investigate  the  principle  of  in 
admitted  rule,  is  much  easier,  and  followed  by  conolusiooi 
far  more  satiafitotwy,  tbui  wfaea  Om  principle  and  dw 


rule  are  both  to  be  diecovered.  And  wlicn  wg  proceed 
slJil  furtber,  to  trace  out  aevr  principles,  and  deduce  new 
nileti  our  inquiries  arc  guided,  and  our  conclusions  tried, 
bv  truths  already  knowu.  The  parts  supplied  iniixt  be 
suitoil  to  tho»c  we  possess  ;  as  our  theories  involve  con- 
seqitenceS)  iltal  contradict  or  liarnwiiize  with  the  plain 
maxims  ofifae  gospel,  we  know  ihem  to  be  falie,  or  may 
presume  tbem  lo  be  true. 

'In  conformity  with  these  remarirs,  bow  different  has 
been  the  practicnl  apfilicntion  of  liie  same  ibeurics,  as  lliey 
bare  been  Ibjlowcd  mil  into  tlieir  coosetiucnces  by  scep- 
tical or  cbrisiian  moralists.  The  systems  of  Godwin  and 
Paley  arc  both  founded  on  the  same  general  principle  of 
utility.  This  principle  led  tlie  author  of  the  Political 
Jiisiiee  to  consequences,  that  would  sever  not  only  the 
tiM  of  intimate  afledion,  but  tlie  ver)'  bonds  of  social 
order.  Theae  consequences,  he  wbo  admtu  the  principle, 
may  find  it  difficult  to  avoid ;  yet  tlie  Archdeacon  of 
Carlisle,  guided  and  conuolled  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
the  Bible,  connected  it  with  rules  of  oonduci,  consistent 
vr'ah  the  truest  reason  and  purest  virtue.  Mr.  Hume, 
aware  of  the  cause  of  such  ditferences,  has  lamented  the 
unnatural  alliance,  which  in  mo<lern  times  has  united 
ibcology  with  morals ;  but  he,  who  well  considers  tlie 
exact  coincidence  of  the  instructions  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
liie  deepest  principles  of  our  nature,  and  the  soundest 
deductions  of  philosophy,  will  find  reasons,  hardly  les> 
iiiiprcssive  than  the  miracles  themselves,  for  believing  that 
be  was  a  teacher  sent  from  Crod^  and.kiiew  what  woi  in 
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The  author  next  remarks  upon  the  character- 
istic value  of  revelation,  as  having  furaished  the 
highest  motives  and  sanctions  of  duty ;  and  then 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  objects  of  moral  science. 

<  The  objecU  of  moral  >aen«e  are  implied  in  wbftt  m 
have  said  of  its  neeetiiiy.  They  are  lo  preserve  fnoi 
neglect  or  perversion  the  knowledge  we  already  powew, 
to  enlarge  its  boundaries,  and  strengthen  its  fbundatioin, 
by  new  or  clearer  views  of  the  nature  and  relationa  of 
man,  and  above  alt,  to  give  it  a  practical  iofluance  upoo 
the  character  and  prospects  of  society.' 

*  Moral  knowledge,'  the  author  observes,  '  can- 
not yet  be  supposed  to  have  reached  its  limits. 
There  are  unexplored  avenues  before  us,  and 
gleams  of  light  invite  us  onward.'  He  remarks 
that  no  theory  of  morals  has  yet  received  a  general, 
much  less  a  universal  assent ;  and  notices  the 
uncertainty  and  difference  of  opinion,  which  exist 
respecting  some  questions  of  practical  importance 
in  private  life.     He  then  proceeds ; 

'  Id  the  relations  or  states,  of  rulers  and  nilgeeta,  the 
principles  of  morality  and  rules  of  conduct  are  still  mate 
indefinite  and  unsettled.  That  ibe  law  of  nalions  u  bat 
the  extension  of  those  maxims  of  equity  aud  kiadiMM, 
wbidi  should  regulate  the  intercourse  of  iadind(nl%  tQI 
of  late  seems,  in  practice  at  leaa^  hardly  to  have 
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conceived,  Expediency  milrer  than  right  1)09  beeo  the 
grait  sfirinuf  political  molion,  and  diploraacjr  but  nitotliet 
name  Tor  iotriguo  ind  duplicity.  The  represeniaiive,  in 
his  teat,  will  advocate  H'illi  his  voice,  and  support  with 
bta  vole,  iticastirev,  which  ilie  man,  in  llie  relations  of 
prime  life,  would  bliisli  to  ackaowledge.  Nor  is  ihiB 
vraDt  of  just  sonsibilily  confined  to  the  stalcsmaii ;  with 
Uw  citixm,  lo  defraud  tlie  public  is  loo  often  but  on 
acbiereiMfil  of  ingeauily  ;  and  even  the  scholar  in  his 
elont,  wb^  be  kindles  with  indignation  at  tlic  injustice 
or  cnMliy  of  an  bdiviilual,  reads  the  aggn-Mions  and 
rmgn  of  nations  wilb  bardly  a  sentiment,  that  they  are 
crime*. 

*  Hero  tlicn  is  raudi  to  l>c  done ;  and  there  is  also 
mnewhai  to  encourage  exertion.  On  ibese  subjects  are 
not  juster  views  beginning  lo  make  ibcir  way?  Nego- 
tiuiou  are  profeitsed  to  be  conducted  more  in  the  honor- 
■bls  spirit  of  frankness  and  conciliation.  The  laws,  if  not 
dw  pnciico,  of  civilised  war  have  been  softened  into 
eotapvatiro  mildness.  Questions  of  itational  interest  are 
dabalod,  and  ibe  measures  of  gorerunients  examined, 
npon  ibo  broad  baais  of  equity  and  truth,  and  siatesmea 
oofflpallcd,  if  Doi  to  adopt,  certainly  lo  defend  their  plans 
of  poKcy,  Dol  by  reasons  of  sutc,  but  reasons  of  right. 
If  all  this  be  in  pretence,  more  than  in  truth,  still  ibe 
•vetMily  of  hypocrisy  b  one  proof  of  tltc  existence  of 
virlue.  If  die  tplendid  psll  bo  dirown  over  llic  bier,  it 
is   bacausc  miui  cannot  bear  Uio  gbasUiness  of  deaUi.' 
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The  author  next  conuders,  in  what  roanner  the 
objects  meatioDed  bj  him  are  most  sutessfullj  to 
be  pursued ; — and  then  follows  the  thira  and  last 
head  of  the  discourse,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
practical  inOuence  of  moral  philosophy.  Under 
this  head,  after  some  general  observations  upon  the 
connexion  of  knowledge  with  virtue,  he  speaks  of 
the  effect  which  the  study  of  moral  science  is 
adi4)ted  to  have  upon  those  by  whom  it  is  pursued. 
The  remarks,  which  immediately  succeed,  we  ahatt 
give  at  length. 

'  If  tlte  effect,  we  have  described,  be  natural,  it  can- 
not bo  confined  to  the  pbilosopber  alone  j  it  will  extend 
itself  in  bis  instructions  and  writings.  Tbe  same  views 
will  be  gradually  applied  in  tbeformation  of  the  dispositions 
and  habits  of  children ;  they  will  become  an  important 
branch  of  liberal  knowledge;  and  thus  exert  a  control  over 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  over  men  of  letters  and  the 
popular  authors  of  the  day. 

'  This  suggests  to  us  another  means  of  practical  infiu- 
ence.  Those  compositions  in  poetry  and  prose,  which 
constitute  the  literature  of  a  nation,  the  essay,  the  drama, 
the  novel,  ttcaiinot  he  doubted,  have  a  most  extensive 
and  powerful  operation  upon  tbe  moral  Feelings  and  char- 
acter of  the  age.  Tbe  very  business  of  the  authors  of 
such  works  is  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  heart.  Even 
descripUona  of  natural  scenery  owe  much  of  their  beaii^ 
and  interest  to  the  moral  asaociations  they  awaken.    Li 
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like  manner  fine  turns  of  expression  or  thought  ofteti 
operate  more  by  suggesiiaa-tfaan  enumeration.  Butwhea 
feelings  and  passions  are  directly  described,  or  embodied 
in  tlie  hero,  and  called  forth  by  tbe  incidents  of  a  story,  it 
is  tlieo,  that  the  magic  of  fiction  and  poetry  is  complete, 
that  they  enter  into  and  dwell  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
tbe  very  soul,  moulding  it  at  will.  In  these  moments  of 
deep  excitement,  must  not  a  bias  be  given  to  the  char- 
acter, and  much  be  done  to  elevate  and  refine,  or  degrade 
and  pollute,  those  sympathies  and  senliments,  which  are 
the  sources  of  much  of  our  viiiue  and  happiness,  or  our 
guilt  and  misery  ?  The  danger  is,  that  in  such  cases,  we 
do  not  discriminate  the  distinct  action  of  associated 
causes.  Even  in  what  is  presented  to  the  senses,  we  are 
aware  of  the  power  of  habitual  combinatioD.  An  object, 
naturally  disagreeable,  becomes  beautiful,  because  we  hare 
ofWn  seen  the  sun  shine  or  tbe  dew  sparkle  upon  it,  or 
it  has  been  grouped  in  a  scene  of  peculiar  interest.  Thus 
tbe  powers  of  fancy  and  of  taste  blend  associations  in  the 
mind,  which  disguise  the  original  nature  of  moral  qualities. 
A  libera)  generosity,  a  disinterested  self-devotion,  a  pow- 
erful energy  or  deep  sensibility  c^  soul,  a  contempt  of 
danger  and  death,  are  often  so  connected  in  story  with  the 
most  profligate  principles  and  manners,  that  the  latter  are 
excused  and  even  sanctified  by  the  former.  Tbe  imprea- 
sioD,  which  so  powerfully  seizes  ali  the  sympathies,  is 
one  ;  and  the  ardent  youth  becomes  almost  ambitious  of 
a  cfaaiacter,  be  ought  to  abhor.  So  too,  sentiments,  froih 
which  io  their  plain  form  delicacy  woDld  revolt,  are  huin- 
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uated  wtlb  the  cliarms  of  poetical  imagery  and  exptf- 
sion  ;  and  even  the  coarseness  of  Fielding  is  probably 
leas  pernicious,  than  the  seduciog  refinement  of  writen 
like  Moore  ;  whose  voluptuous  senaibility  steals  upon  tba 
heart  and  corrupts  its  purity,  as  the  moon-beamB,  ia  some 
climates,  are  believed  to  poison  the  substances  on  which 
they  fall. 

'But  in  no  productions  of  modern  genius  is  the  recip- 
rocal influence  of  morals  and  Jiterature  more  distinctly 
seen,  than  in  those  of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold.  His 
character  produced  the  poems ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  his  poems  are  adapted  to  produce  such  a  charactert 
His  heroes  speak  a  language,  supplied  not  more  by  imag- 
ination, than  coDSciousness.  They  are  not  those  ma- 
chiaes,  that,  by  a  contrivance  of  the  artist,  send  fcatfa  i 
music  of  their  owu ;  but  instruments,  through  which  be 
breathes  his  very  soul,  io  tones  of  agonized  sensibility, 
that  cannot  but  give  a  sympathetic  impulse  to  those  who 
hear.  The  desolate  misanthropy  of  his  mtiid  rises  and 
throws  its  dark  shade  over  his  poetry,  like  one  of  his  own 
ruined  castles  ;  we  feel  it  to  be  sublime,  but  we  forget, 
that  it  is  a  sublimity  it  cannot  have,  till  it  is  abandoned 
by  every  thing,  that  is  kind  and  peaceful  and  happy,  and 
its  halls  are  ready  to  become  the  haunts  of  outlaws  and 
assassins.  Nor  are  his  more  tender  and  affectionate  pas- 
sages those,  to  which  we  can  yield  ourselves  without  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness.  It  is  not  that  we  cao  here  and 
there  select  a  proposition  formally  false  or  pernicious; 
but  that  he  leaves  an  impreasioo  unfavourable  to  a  heallb* 
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Tul  attte  of  thought  and  feeling,  peculiaHy  dang«rou*  to 
the  finest  minds  and  most  suscepiibte  hearts.  They' are 
the  scene  of  a  jummcr  evening,  where  all  is  tender  and 
beautiful  and  grand ;  but  the  damps  of  disease  descend 
wiUi  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  the  pestilent  vapors  of 
n^)n  are  bfeatbed  in  with  ilic  fragrunce  and  balm,  and 
'  ibe  ddicaie  and  fair  are  die  surest  victims  of  the  exposiiie. 
'Although  I  have  illustraicd  the  moral  influence  of  lil- 
eraUire,  principally  from  its  mischiefs  ;  yet  il  is  obvious, 
if  what  I  have  said  be  just,  it  may  be  rciid<;rcd  no  lesa 
poirerful,  fis  a  means  of  good.  H  it  not  true  thai,  within  the 
last  ceotory,  a  decided  and  tmponani  improvement  in  the 
moral  character  of  our  literature  has  taken  place;  and 
bad  Popi;  and  Smollet  wrJiien  at  the  present  day,  would 
the  fonner  have  published  Oie  imitations  of  Chaucer,  or 
the  latter  the  adventures  of  Pickle  and  Random  f  Genius 
cannot  nov  sanctify  impurity  or  warn  of  priociplc ;  and 
our  critics  and  reviewers  are  exercising  jurisdictioD  not 
only  upoa  the  literary  but  moial  blemishes  of  the  authors, 
dial  come  before  them.  We  nolitc  wiih  pcculjur  pkusurc 
the  tcntence  of  just  iDitignaliou,  wlitcli  the  Edtnhurgb  tri- 
bunal lias  pronounced  upon  Moore,  Swift,  Goeilie,  and  id 
general  the  German  senlimenlalists.  Indeed  the  fountains 
of  literature,  into  which  an  caumy  has  sometimes  infused 
poison,  naiuniliy  flow  with  rcfrestimcnt  and  health. 
Cowper  and  Campbell  have  ted  the  musea  to  repose  in 
the  boners  of  religion  and  virtue ;  and  Miss  Edgewortli 
his  so  cautiously  combined  the  features  of  her  characters, 
thai  the  predoniinaol  expression  is  over  what  it  should  be ; 
the  has  shown  us,  not  vices  ennobled  by  virtues,  but 
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virtues,  degraded  and  perverted  by  their  unioo  with  vices. 
The  success  of  this  Udy  has  been  gnMj  but  had  sb« 
availed  herself  more  of  the  motives  and  sentimenU  of 
religion,  we  think  it  would  have  been  greater.  She  has 
stretched  forth  a  powerful  hand  to  the  impotent  in  virtue  j 
and  had  she  added,  with  the  apostle,  Md  the  name  of  Jenu 
of  Nazareth,'  we  should  almost  have  expected  miracles 
from  its  touch. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  passage  more 
distinguished  for  correctness  of  sentimeat,  and 
beauty  of  expression,  than  that  wliicb  we  have 
quoted.  We  wish  that  his  subject,  aud  the  limits 
of  his  discourse,  had  allowed  the  author  to  enlarge 
somewhat  upon  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  paragraph.  It  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  observe  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 
moral  character  of  English  literature,  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  the  period  immediately 
subsequent.  Many  of  the  plays  and  poems  of  that 
day  are  such  as  we  might  fancy  to  be  written  in  a 
world,  that  had  been  put  out  of  the  sphere  of  God^ 
providence  aud  moral  government ;  among  men 
who  had  heard  of  religion  and  morality  indeed,  as 
imposing  obligations  upon  other  creattues,  but  who 
felt  themselves  free  from  these  restraints,  ai^ 
thought  of  them  only  as  matters  of  ridicule  ;— 
whose  main  business  was  to  pumie  their  gross  (deB»- 
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bres  us  tong  as  tlicy  were  able,  and  to  cheat  each 
other  whenever  they  had  an  cipportuiiity  ;  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  possessed  that  son  of  mischievous 
ingenuity  and  quickness  of  wit,  which  have  been 
fencicd  to  be  properties  of  evil  spirits.  Nothing  could 
be  more  remote  from  the  genius  of  the  xvriters  of  this 
'  race,  than  tlic  exhibition  of  those  striking,  but  most 
unnatural  characters,  in  which  the  fierce  vices  of 
pirates,  and  outlaws,  and  men  of  desperate  wick- 
edness, arc  united  with  a  prevailing  tone  of 
romantic  teAderness,  of  high  sentiment,  and  of  ovcr- 
dclicate  and  exasperated  sensibility.  Their  charac- 
ters have  only  the  hard,  impudent,  diseastHi  coun- 
tenance of  every  day  profligacy.  They  dweh  in 
their  writings  upon  such  vices  as  they  relished,  and 
introduced  such  personages  as  tlicy  associated  with 
in  common  life.  The  literature  of  the  age,  in  its 
prevailing  character,  was  like  Messalina  coming 
from  the  slews  ; — 

'  Obtoinsquc  gents  turp!;,  furaoquc  ItKerns 
Ka-ilii,  lu)wnam  lulil  nd  pulvinur  odorcm.* 

Wc  hai-e  not  forgotten  that  Dryden  was  a 
writer  of  this  age ;  nor  have  we  forgotten  his  inde- 
cency, his  immorality,  and  bis  profauencss.  Of 
Dryden  wc  arc  almost  afraid  to  say  what  wc  think. 
He  versiSed  witJi  great  facility,  and  often  with 
great  force  and  melody,  though  quite  as  often  Id  a 
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very  iocMrect  and  slovenly  style ;  he  has  much 
vigorous  taiiguBge^  which  gives  a  bokl  relief  to  his 
thoughts ;  he  possessed  not  a  little  of  the  iogeouity 
of  the  metaphysical  race  of  poets,  tempered  with 
considerably  more  good  sense;  and  he  #a8  a  very 
powerful,  though  coarse  saUrist ;  occasionally  very 
skilful  and  acute  in  the  delineation  (^  character, 
(as  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  instance,) 
for  the  purpose  of  ridicule  or  invective.  *  Tbey 
say,'  he  observes  iu  one  of  his  prefaces,  *  my  talent 
is  satire  ;*  and  in  this  opinion,  his  contemporaries 
seem  to  have  formed  a  (xirrect  estimate  of  his  abil- 
ities. In  the  enumeration  just  given,  we  doubt 
whether  we  have  not  exhausted  ail  his  clainu  to 
great  intellectual  superiority.  Nobody  looks  foi 
pathos,  or  tenderness,  or  delicacy  of  thought  oi 
feeling,  in  the  writings  of  Dl-ydeD.  He  has  no  sub- 
limity of  any  hind ;  least  of  all,  any  thing'  that 
approaches  to  moral  sublimity.  He  spreads  before 
us  DO  fine  views  of  visible  nature  ;  he  never  carries 
us  forth  among  the  works  of  God  to  admire  and  be 
delighted.  He  was  unable  vividly  to  couceive  aad 
express  human  passions  aud  feelings.  He  never 
seizes  on  our  sympathy ;  he  does  not  make  us 
intimate  with  himself,  nor  interest  us  in  those  cha^ 
acters  which  he  embodies  and  puts  in  actioik 
Nature  n^ex  gave  to  bioa  those  keys  which.  <qNa 
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lier  secret  recesses.  There  is  no  magic  'm  his 
verses;  they  produce  no  einolioii ;  tliuy  are  as  liulo 
allied  as  possible  to  that  [toetry,  which  *  stirs  a 
oiaji's  lit^art  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.'  They 
discover  much  iiucllectual  vigor,  but  possess  uo 
moral  (wwer.  When  not  seasoiiiHl  l>y  the  noxious 
stimulant  of  (lefsonal  saiire,  his  longer  potins  in 
heroic  verse  are  uninteresting  and  tiresome.  Who 
reads  a  second  lime  his  Palamou  and  Arcitc  ;  except 
a9  a  mere  literary  critic,  u>  Iw  salished  that  his 
first  judgment  of  it  was  comxt?  Who  now  reads 
through  his  Hiaid  and  Panther  r  We  believe  that 
hut  tew  have  uitli  as  submitted  to  this  unprofitable 
labor.  No  one  rises  from  the  perusal  of  his  [wetry 
better  or  wiser  ;  with  any  thoughts,  or  feelings,  or 
images,  which  a  good  man  would  wish  to  retain, 
lu  every  thing  relating  to  moral  sentiment,  tlic 
miiui  of  Dryden  was  essentially  coarse,  vulgar,  and 
(lepraveti. 

We  regret  ttiat  Mr.  Scott  sliould  have  given  hia 
time  and  talents  to  editing  a  complete  edition  of  ibe 
WfH'ks  of  this  author.  The  poems  of  Dryden 
which  are  of  any  valuci  were  suflicictiily  known ; 
and  it  waa  not  worth  any  one's  while  to  bring 
together,  and  attempt  to  restore  to  life,  those  of  his 
Writings,  which  were  perishing  in  their  own  cor- 
niptioD.     We  hope  that  the  passion  for  collecting 
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and  preserviog  every  thing  which  has  been  writteQ 
by  an  author  of  notoriety,  will  sometime  or  another 
be  succeeded  by  the  exercise  of  a  discriminating 
judgment,  which  wilt  reject  what  is  not  worth 
preservation.* 

It  wouid  be  very  pleasant  to  trace  the  moral 
improvement  of  English  literature,  since  the  age  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  We  think  that  the 
progress  of  this  improvement  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked  in  our  prose  works  of  6ctioQ.  The 
novels  of  SmoUet  are  of  such  a  character,  that  if 
any  one  were  to  keep  them  on  his  table  or  in  his 
library,  and  recur  to  them  with  much  relish  for 
relaxation  or  amusement,  we  should  begin  to  fear 
Uiat  his  taste  for  low  humour  had  outgrown  some 
other  tastes  much  better  worth  cultivation.  Field- 
ing was  a  writer  of  more  genius  than  SmoU^ 
He  has  more  invention,  more  wtt,  more  character, 
and  more  thought  Nor  does  he  introduce  us  into 
company  quite  so  gross  and  offensive.  A  familiarity 
with  his  characters  is  not  so  much  adapted  to  debase 
and  brutalize  the  imagination  and  feelings.  But 
the  effect  of  his  writings  upon  the  moral  principles 
is  little  less  injurious  than  those.of  SmoUet    Their- 

■  We  recoUset  k  flue  esta;  npoa  tho  nibject  of  Mr.  Scott'i  edltioB 
«f  Vijden'a  woib.  In  a  Dumber  of  the  AmlMtlc  Haguine,  pabUbad 
■oma  yean  ^oa.  We.n|Rt  tbtt  we  ban  net  tha  woA  at^ud,  tt, 
nbr  to  it  more  pvlicaUri^. 
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ling  tendency  is  to  represent  one  as  being 
bettor,  more  manl^,  am)  more  pleasant,  for  having 
a  few  vices;  and  to  teach  us  diat  those,  who 
appear  to  be  afraid  of  sinning,  are  in  general  little 
better  than  hypocrites  and  scoundrels. 

We  think  rhnt  the  bc-st  writers  of  prose  fiction 
at  the  present  day,  are  hardly  less  superior  in 
guiiius,  than  in  morality,  to  those  whom  we  have 
mentioned.  The  author  of  Wavertey  and  (luy 
ManntTJng  might,  without  vanity,  lie  little  flattered 
by  a  comparison,  which,  in  all  the  higher  intel- 
lectual endowments,  should  put  biui  far  above  such 
writers  as  Fielding  and  Smollc-t.  And  though  with 
regard  to  Miss  Kdguworth,  some  of  the  late  Kngtiiib 
reviewers  appear  to  have  a  little  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Athenian,  who  was  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called 
the  Just,  yet  for  ourselves  we  continue  to  n^rd 
her  with  unabated  admiration.  She  has  faults  and 
defects,  without  doubt ;  and  the  most  important  of 
them  is  that  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  address 
—the  infrequency  with  which  she  directly  brings 
into  view  religious  principles  and  sentiments ; 
though  for  this  we  think  some  reasons  might  be 
alleged  not  wholly  without  weight.  But  in  truth 
and  uature ;  in  the  correct  conception  and  complete 
preservation  of  a  great  variety  of  characters ;  io 
her  skill  in  adjusting  together  moral  and  intellectual 
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qualities,  as  they  are  really  found  combined  in 
nature,  so  that  the  effect  of  her  characters  upon  our 
moral  feelings  is  always  what  it  ought  to  be ;  in 
pointing  out  and  tracing  those  influences  which 
mould  the  affections  and  the  understanding ;  in  the 
admirable  good  sense  of  her  remarks  upon  life, 
conduct  and  manners,  which,  from  their  acutehess, 
and  from  the  manner  of  their  introduction,  remind 
us  of  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  Tacitus ;  in  wit 
and  refined  humour,  which  are  hardly  equalled  by 
those  of  Addison ;  in  fertility  and  happiness  of 
allusion ;  in  her  talent  for  introducing  all  that  sort 
of  information  which  admits  of  being  incorporated 
into  such  works  as  she  composes ;  in  the  finish  ami 
brilliancy  of  those  passages  in  which  she  git'es  us 
the  conversation  of  polished  life  ;  io  touches  of  ex- 
quisite pathos,  though  this  merit  has  sometimes  been 
denied  her,  by  those  who  hare  not  sufficiently  enter- 
ed into  the  feelings  and  situation  of  her  characters ; 
in  the  purity  and  ease  of  her  immaculate  style  ;  and 
in  that  predomiaating  spirit  of  perfect  good  ta^e, 
and  of  elegance  and  refinement  of  mind,  which 
appears  in  all  her  writings;  in  every  one  of  these 
excellencies,  she  has  no  superior,  and  in  their  union 
with  each  other,  she  has  no  equal.  Thfere  is  noth- 
ing, which,  in  the  combination  of  these  excellen- 
cies, approaches  to  an  equality  with  her  writings ; 
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and  by  the  uniform  eiu|)loyment  of  licr  rare  talents 
to  alTofd  gratilication  lo  some  of  our  best  feelings, 
aod  to  recumiiiciid  and  strengthen  some  of  our  bc;st 
Itabits  of  action,  she  has  conferred  obligations  ujiod 
the  world,  U'hich  entitle  lier  to  a  reputation  as  envi- 
able, perhaps,  as  that  of  any  writer  in  Knglish 
liUTature. 

Though  we  have  suflered  ourselves  to  A^auder 
so  far,  yet  we  must  reiuru  tuicc  more  to  the  address 
of  Prolbssor  F'risbic,  lo  give  another  {taragraph  from 
llic  last  head,  ujid  the  very  fme  conclusion  of  the 
whole  discourse. 

'The  iiicorpomiiog  of  religion  with  morality,  we  men- 
tioD,  in  tbc  last  place,  n»  a  ii>e>n«  of  pructical  iiifltivitce. 
ThoiB  we  have  httherio  noltced,  have  a  otore  particular 
refereDce  to  ihc  higher  and  iiiteUeclual  cLism>  ;  hut  ihia 
extends  to  every  order  in  society.  It  b  not  the  founuin, 
vfaicb  pUya  only  io  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  but  the  raio 
of  heaven,  which  tjesceiids  alike  upon  the  enclosures  of 
the  rich  aud  the  poor,  and  refreslies  the  meancitt  shrub, 
00  less  than  the  fairest  flower.  The  sages  of  aniiiguity 
seeia  to  have  believed,  that  mofHlity  had  oolhing  to  do 
widi  religtoo ;  and  Christians  of  the  middle  ages,  that 
idigton  liad  nothing  to  do  widi  mornJity;  but,  at  the 
intent  day,  we  acknowledge  how  intimate  and  imponant 
bUieir  connexion.  It  is  not  views  of  moral  (iltic&s,  by 
wbicb  the  minds  of  men  arc  at  lirsi  to  be  adected,  but  by 
connectiug  their  duties  with  the  feelings  and  motives,  the 
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hopes  and  fears  of  CbristiaDity,  Both  are  necessary,  ll 
latter  to  prompt  and  invigorate  virtue,  the  former  to  gV 
it  the  beauty  of  knowledge  and  taste.  It  is  heat,  tl; 
causes  the  germ  to  spring  and  flourish  in  the  heart ;  b 
it  is  light,  that  imparts  verdure  to  its  foliage,  and  their  hu 
to  its  flowers. 

'  Thus  I  have  spoken,  not  as  I  could  have  wished,  Ii 
as  I  was  able,  of  the  necessity,  the  objects,  and  iaSuen< 
of  the  studies  of  the  momiist.  1  am  aware  of  ol^e 
tions  to  much  that  I  have  said,  which  I  have  omitted 
notice,  not  because  they  were  unimportant,  but  from  va 
of  time  for  their  discussion.  The  idea  of  perfectibili 
has  been  considered  as  the  dream  of  the  visionary ;  b 
it  does  not  follow,  that  because  every  thing  is  not  to  1 
hoped,  therefore  nothing  is  to  be  attempted.  Man  h 
certainly  capacities  of  improvement,  and  he  can  feel 
moral  influence ;  bis  progress  may  be  fluctuating  u 
■low  ;  but,  from  the  application  of  judicious  and  unremi 
ting  efforts,  will  it  not  be  certain  2  Commeadng  wi 
those,  who  labor  to  unfold  the  principles  and  ends 
moral  action,  may  it  not  be  eiipected  to  descend,  as  i 
have  said,  ihrotigh  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  class 
of  society,  uU  it  reaches  and  purifles  and  ennobles  tl 
great  mass  of  mankind  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life ;  : 
the  blood,  flowing  from  the  heart  and  distributed  tfarouj 
the  larger  arteries,  finds  its  nay  at  length  into  the  cajH 
lary  and  minuter  vessels,  where  it  is  incorporated  with  tl 
very  substance  of  the  body,  giving  health  and  vigor  an 
beauty.  Let  us  then  close,  by  accommodating  to  oi 
subject  the  words  of  Quintilian  concemiDg  eloqueno 
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'Nam  est  cene  aliquid  oonitummnU  virliis;*  neque  ad 
eajn  pervenire  naiura  bumani  iagcnii  praliibet ;  quod  si 
aon  conUDgai,  altius  tamcn  ibunt,  qui  ad  summa  nitea- 
lur.' 

The  views  exhibited  in  the  last  |>anigrapli  are 
such  as  the  philosopher  and  the  Chrisiian  deHght  to 
contemplate  ;  and  in  this  country,  there  is  partic' 
ular  reason  tliat  ihny  should  engage  and  fix  our 
atU'ntion.  In  this  country,  ttiankind  -seem  to  he 
subjected  to  an  experiment,  to  determine  their 
power  of  improvcmvnl,  instilutcd  tinder  circuoi- 
slaiio^s  incomparably  more  favorable  than  ever 
before  existed.  No  people  ever  entered  the  high 
way  to  honor  with  such  encouragements  and 
advantages.  We  »rc  full  of  youthful  frcshnesi  and 
vigor.  We  are  free  from  any  of  those  institutions 
transmitted  to  us  from  past  ages,  by  which  other 
nations  are  cnihTallcd,  and  held  back,  and  allied  to 
the  ignorance  and  vices  of  their  progenitors.  The 
mind  is  not  with  us  crippled  mv\  deformed  by  pre- 
judices, wound  round  it  from  its  birth  to  mould  it 
to  some  established  fashion.  We  have  none  of 
tliosc  privileged  orders,  which  are  so  apt  to  hecome 
stagnant  pools  of  corruption,  diffusing  moral  infec- 
tion through  a  people.  We  acknowledge  no  claimit 
to  superiority,  but  those  which  nature  has  sanc- 
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tioned,  or  which  are  the  necessary  resnlt  of  avQ 
society.     No  adventitious  circumstances  can  supfdy 
the  want  of  those  qualities  that  are  justly  CDdtled 
to  respect ;    nor  give  preeminence  and  power  to 
one,  who,  without  tliem,  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
the   common   intercourse   of  life.      We  have   no 
established  church  to  oppress  and  bear  down  the 
truth,  to  liold  out  a  lure  in  its  emoluments,  aod  in 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  disposed  of,  for  somo 
men  to  assume  the  character  of  christian  ministetSi 
who   are   infamously  disqualified    for   the   office; 
and  to  weaken  the  moral  principle  of  its  best  mem- 
bers, by  leading  tfacm  to  miserable  subterfuges  and 
sophistry,  in  order  to  justify  a  profession  of  asseat 
to  doctrines  which  they  do  not  believe.     In  civil 
liberty  and  privileges ;   and  in  religious  liberty  and 
privileges,  so  far  as  the  latter  depend  on  the  laws* 
we  have  nothing  more  to  ask  or  to  wish  for ;  we  are 
favored  beyond  all  example ;  almost  beyond  any 
previous  imagination  of   what  might  possibly  be 
attained.    There  exists  in  this  country  a  fadlity  in 
acquiring  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  is  else- 
where unknown.    Honest  industry  will  secure  to  a 
m£Ui;   and  to  his  family,  all  the   necessaries,  and 
many  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life.    The 
food  of  the  mind  is  procured  with  as  much  ease  as 
that  of  the  body.    Id  many,  we  betiere  most  of  our 
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stales,  all  t)ic  provision  which  can  reasonablj  be 
dt^sirt-d,  has  Urca  made,  aad  has  been  Diadc  sue- 
cessfully,  for  affording  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  the  rudiments  of  iisefid  learning.  The  pre- 
vailiog  huiuanit}'  of  our  nalioaal  charactrr  ap{)par8 
in  that  merciful  code  of  jicnal  laus,  which  has  been 
adopted  throughout  a  grc»t  part  of  our  coiiniry  ;  to 
which  there  i.H  no  parallel  in  other  nations.  Wc 
are  in  a  great  measure  free  from  that  corruption  of 
inanjiefs  h  hich  has  spread  itself  over  Europe.  No 
vhens  is  there  more  domestic  virtue  and  domes- 
tic  happine<i!).  The  standard  of  morals  is  very 
high  with  us;  and  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of 
religion  and  morality  is  diffused  among  all  elapses. 
This  its  said  generally  of  course  ;  as  all  such  asser- 
tions respecting  national  character  must  Iw  made, 
ir'e  do  not  estimate  that  of  England  from  the 
liners  of  Cornwall,  or  from  the  |)opulatiou  of  her 
manufacturing  towns.  We  are,  to  give  onr  general 
character,  a  religious  and  moral  people.  Such  ijt 
our  present  state ;  and  when  wc  took  back  upon 
our  history,  there  is  little,  comparatively  speaking, 
^ai  which  we  need  blush,  and  very  much  by  which 
we  may  justly  regard  ourselves  as  honorably  dis- 
tinguiiyhed. 

If  now  we  are  told  that  other  nations  excel  us 
in  the  arts  of  refinement  and  luxury,  it  is  not  worth 
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while  for  us  to  plead  our  youth  or  our  pOTert]^ ;  we 
may  answer    with    the  feeling    of   the    Ronuui 

poet; 

'  Excudent  alii  spiranUa  molliui  sra ; 
Credo  equidem.* 

There  is  no  oatioD  which  has  been  outraged  with 
such  profligate  calumny ;  and  there  never  was  a  peo- 
ple, who  seemed  less  disposed  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  their  privileges,  their  advantages  and  their 
distinctions.  Our  hearts  have  been  too  cold,  when 
reminded,  that  this  is  our  own,  our  native  iand; 
and  the  attachment,  of  which  we  have  defrauded  our 
own  country,  we  have  given  somewhat  too  lavishly 
to  others.  This  is  the  main  fault  in  our  national 
character.  It  is  time  for  us  to  be  a  little  more  remiss 
in  our  admiration  of  what  is  foreign,  and  to  learn 
to  respect  ourselves.  It  is  time  for  us  to  learn  to 
think  of  ourselves  more  justly.  In  looking  so  much 
abroad  for  models  and  precedents,  there  is  danger 
that  we  may  receive  from  other  nations  some  of 
the  hereditary  mischiefs  by  which  they  are  oppress- 
ed, some  of  the  decrepit  prejudices  to  wb(»e 
authority  they  still  submit,  and  some  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  age  by  which  they  are  disgraced  and 
made  miserable. 
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It  is  not  here  (lie  place  to  speak  of  those  means 
by  which  our  mnral  and  intellectual  condition  may 
be  still  further  improved;  but  (lie  character  of  the 
address  we  have  been  considering,  and  tJic  train  of 
thought  it  det'elopes,  naturally  lead  us  to  mention 
one  of  them.  It  is  the  diffusion  of  correct  tastes, 
sentiments,  and  opiuions,  by  the  nTitings  of  literary 
men  and  scholars.  Hitherto  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  exigencies  of  our  country  haro  almost 
im|>criousJy  directed  the  talents  of  our  eminent  men 
to  other  occupations,  or  called  them  oft  to  higher 
duties,  than  thoiie  of  literature.  When  asked, 
therefore,  why  we  have  hitherto  done  so  little  in 
the  department  of  letters,  we  will  aiisivcr,  iii  the 
first  place,  that  we  hare  done  something,  and  tliat 
[our  Just  claims  have  not  been  asserted  by  ourselves, 
nor  allowed  by  others ;  and  we  will  go  on  to  reply, 
that  the  period  h  not  very  distant, — that  the  memory 
of  an  individual  not  very  age<i  may  reach  back  to 
the  time,  when  we  were,  as  Mr.  I3urke  described  us, 
'  a  people  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened 
into  the  bone  of  manho<}d  ;'  that  before  that  time, 
litdv  literary  labor  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
poor  and  hardy  adventurers  into  an  unknown  land  ; 
surrounded  by  savage  enemies  ;  holding  the  plough 
with  one  hand  and  the  mnskct  in  ihc  other :  and 
that  since  lliat  time,  wc  have  been  viudicating  our 
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present  rank  among  nations,  through  the  agtmy  of 
a  revohiiion,  and  have  been  organizing  ourselves 
into  an  empire.  But  the  period  has  arrived  when 
we  must  have  a  literature  of  our  own.  Thk  can- 
not now  be  regarded  as  an  ornament  with  which 
we  may  dispense,  incurring  in  consequence  only  a 
little  national  disgrace ;  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
safeguard  of  our  best  principles,  habits,  and  feel- 
ings, it  should  be  made  an  object  of  public  and  of 
individual  interest  There  is  no  deficiency  of 
talents  in  our  country ;  its  enemies  have  ceased  to 
make  this  reproach ;  and  literary  exertion,  therefore, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  its  encouragement.  There 
will  be  men  of  letters  enough,  when  the  country  ig 
ready  to  afford  them  honor  and  reward.  The  one 
must  be  provided  for  them  ;  and  their  claim  to  the 
other  mast  be  recognized  and  asserted  ;  and  there 
must  be  a  general  feeling,  that  our  national  repu- 
tation is  implicated  in  the  reputation  of  our  national 
literature.  In  tbis  too,  as  in  other  things,  we  are 
in  some  danger  from  an  indiscriminate  admiratimt 
cf  what  we  may  see  in  older  countries.  There  u 
little  reason  to  reform  our  plans  of  education  to  bring 
them,  in  all  respects,  to  a  nearer  couft>rmity  to  theirs. 
It  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  adopt  from  them  tra- 
flirianary  usages,  which  ought  long  since  to  have 
become  fihaolete;  and  fnnn  which  it  would  be  ha^ 
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pv  (or  them  if  they  could  deliver  themselves.     Our 
plana  of  ulucation  arc,  geuerally  s)H;akiii{;,  suited  to 
our  necessities.  They  arc  not  adapt«l  to  overburden 
the  mind  with  unprotilaltle  learning  ;  but  they  ara 
I  adapted  toefTcct  nhaiouaht  to  b«;thcgn^I  piirpoiMi 
tof  education,  to  call  forth,  exercise  ajid  strcngilieii 
I  the  difTcrunt  fac-ullies  of  the  mind.     Mere  scholars, 
mere  literary  artisans,  arc  but  an  inferior  elass  in  the 
'  Xepublie  of  Icttem;    and  certainly  not  that,  which 
We  have  most  occasion  for.     It  is  ifuitc  as  well,  to 
isay  the  least,  that  our  manufactories  of  lexicons 
and  editions  of  the  classics  should  be  at  Halle  ajid 
rGtitlingen,  as  lliat  our  niauu factories  of  barduare 
Land  of  woollen  ^oods  sliould  bu  at  Binningliamaud 
jeeds.      There    is  evco    less    inconveuieuce    in 
l^tfic  former  state  of  things  than  in  the  latter.    The 
Kterature  tvhich    we   want  is   eficctive,   practical, 
useful  litfiralnre,  the  literature  of  tlie  intellect  and 
the  heart.     The  men,  whom  we  particularly  ucuJ, 
are  those,  who  may  guide  aud  form  public  opinion 
and    sentiment  in  matters  of  taste,  io  morals,  in 
politics,  and  in  religion ;   men,  who  will  think  and 
write  like  the  author  of  the  addn-ss,  which  we 
have  been  reviewing.      Wu  want  also  those  who 
naay  instruct  us  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
history,  and  transmit  it  to  posterity  in  the  form  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  {truscrvcd ;  tliose  who  may  de- 
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light  ns  with  native  works  of  ima^ation  and 
genius ;  and  those  who  may  extend  the  boonds  of 
natural  science  by  exploring  the  riches  of  our  own 
country.  But  we  do  not  wish  merely  for  the 
encouragement  of  men  of  letters  who  are  particularly 
adapted  to  our  necessities  tad  circumstances.  We 
ought  to  rejoice  in  every  display  of  intellectual 
superiority  amongst  us.  We  ought  to  feel  it  an 
honor  to  our  country  and  to  our  native  state,  that 
it  can  boast  of  a  mathematician  (it  is  unnecessary  to 
name  him)  who  rivals  the  first  in  Europe.  We 
CHight  not  to  be  satisfied  or  inactive,  till  our  country 
is  contributiug  its  full  proportion  to  the  treasury  of 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  mankind. 

Never,  in  all  past  ages,  did  a  prospect  so  glori- 
ous rise  to  the  view  of  any  nation,  as  tbat  which  is 
disclosed  to  our  own.  Before  some  of  those  who 
may  read  what  we  are  now  writing,  shall  taste  of 
death,  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  men  will  have 
poured  themselves  over  our  country,  carrying 
uvilization  and  the  arts  to  the  extreme  corner^ 
where  the  last  of  our  lakes  meets  the  Mississippi ; 
and  making  the  wilderness  disappear  before  them, 
and  ascending  and  passing  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  the  Mi^ouri  has  its  source.  The  character 
and  condition  of  this  immense  multitude  depend 
upon  nothing  so  much  as  upon  the  principles  and 


feelings,  which  may  be  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  present  generation.  We  ought  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  which  is  due  to  our  posterity ;  and  to  feel 
that  there  is  no  responsibility  more  solemn,  than 
that  of  those,  who  may  in  any  considerable  degree 
affect  the  destinies  of  such  a  people. 
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Havimq  received  through  the  post-office  a  printed  copy  of 
tlir  Report  mentioned  in  the  title>pagc,  1  shall  nmkc  it  the 
subject  of  u  fc»v  remark*.  My  connexion  with  ihc  ColK-ge, 
th<^h  intimate,  is  such,  that  im  adoption  would  in  no  way 
afTccl  me  ifarougb  any  merely  personal  intert-sl  or  private 
fifling.  I  iun  not  extxweil,  therefore,  lo  the  imputiilion  of  any 
improper  motive,  and  conspquently,  not  under  the  reMraint 
from  feelings  of  deUcacy.  which  may,  in  the  proscni  stage  of 
the  biBine*.*,  prevent  the  otTiccrs  of  iIm:  linmeriisit);  CJovcrnment 
(I  mean  ihc  i-<^idetit  officers  of  in&li-uction  atid  discipline  con* 
Btitiiimg  the  body  so  called)  from  publicly  pxprcssmg  those 
objections  which  they  mu»t  cntpnuin.  My  motive  for  writing 
is  a  de*p  conviciion  lliat  some  of  ihc  leading  changes  j^rojnsra 
in  the  Report  will  affect  the  interests  of  the  College  e.^enlially 
and  mo«t  injuriously.  This  motive  woulii  be  sufficient  lo  justify 
any  memhi:r  of  ihc  community  in  taking  lh<r  same  course; 
and  in  endeavouring  at  least  lo  prevent  the  adoption  of  ihesc 
chfinges,  till  their  necessary  effects  have  been  fairly  and  fully 
coftsidcrcd. 

There  are  various  suggestions  contained  in  the  Repori, 
and  probably  a  very  considerable  part  of  it,  in  which  I 
nhoukl  concur.  Bui  1  do  not  undcrlake  to  say  what  might 
be  the  0{Mnions  of  other  gentlemen,  prtu:licallu  ac/piainttd  vilh 
the  tttbittl.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  funtkunenlal  mistake 
throughout  the  Irtinsaction  of  this  businey^  that  the  officers  of 
the  Immediate  (iovernment  of  the  ("nllegi;  h;ive  r.oi  been  con- 
stantly and  freely  consulted ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  ihe  plan 
has  been  dcvisea  without  any  direct  consultation  on  the  pan  of 
the  Committee,  with  those  who  are  practically  ac({uuinted  with 
the  subject ;  who  must  carry  it  into  execution,  if  it  be  ever 


executed ;  and  whose  judgment,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been 
enlisted,  and  whose  feelings  strongly  interested  in  its  favor. 
To  parts  of  the  plan  there  appear  to  he  the  strongest  objec- 
tions ;  and  to  these  portions  of  it,  it  b  to  be  hoped  the  attention 
of  the  Overseers  will  be  particularly  directed. 

The  lirst  leading  feature  that  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  giving 
to  the  President  new  powers  in  relation  to  the  other  officers,  a 
"complete  visitatorial  authority"  over  them,  and  a  negativcupon 
all  their  acts  and  proceedings.  The  power  eivcn  to  the  heads 
of  the  proposed  new  departments,  into  which  the  College  is  to 
be  dividecl  in  reference  to  difierent  branches  of  study,  is  liable 
in  its  degree  to  the  same  objections  as  the  new  discretionary 
power  given  to  the  PresidenL  The  change  proposed,  in  so 
greatly  increasing  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  latter 
ofiicer,  appears  to  proceed  from  an  erroneous  view  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  evils  in  the  state  of  the  College,  and  to  be  such 
as  will  tend  essentially  to  aggravate  these  evils. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
the  College,  is  to  give  the  officers  of  the  College,  at  sudi,  a 
higher  standing  with  the  community,  to  make  their  offices 
an  object  of  honorable  ambition,  to  treat  them  with  all  the 
deference  and  estimation  which  is  due  to  the  most  important 
officers  of  one  of  the  highest  literary  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try ;  to  take  every  proper  means  to  bring  together  men  of 
the  iirst  talents,  the  most  extensive  learning,  the  most  correct 
morals,  the  soundest  judgment ;  and  when  such  men  are  thus 
collected,  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  powers,  by  affording 
them  every  facility  in  employing  those  powers  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  the  College ;  by  committing  the  institution, 
as  it  were,  into  their  hands ;  not  bv  degrading  them  to  the 
rank  of  mere  minbterial  othcers,  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
discreiionary  government  of  an  individual.  Tliei-e  need  bono 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
College  have  for  some  time  been  treated, is, in  many  resiiects, the 
reverse  of  this  course  of  conduct ;  and  the  consequent  111  effects 
upon  the  institution  have  been  sufficiently  apparent.  The  propo- 
sals now  made  will  tend  lo  depress  them  still  further.  They  arc 
to  be  submitted,  as  mere  ministerial  officers,  to  the  authority  of 
the  Overseers,  the  Corporation,  the  President,  and  the  heads  of 
departments  among  themselves.  They  ought  to  be  responsible 
onlv  to  the  public  through  the  Ovei-seers-,  excepting  always 
their  responsibility  to  their  own  consciences,  their  own  sense 


of  lionor,  their  own  feeling  of  repmation,  and  th^ ir  own  slrone 
interest  in  ihe  prosperity  of  llie  itmtJlittion.  The  system  oi 
Eovemineni  proposed  U  foreign  from  ilie  whole  *\w\t  which 
orcaihes  around  us  in  our  rcjiublican  habits  and  iiiailutiunii ; 
and  iM  stich  n»  no  mun  of  pro|H-r  feelings  would  submit  to, 
unlcM  the  iiecex'<iiio»  of  a  family  cuiniidied  him  lo  make  ii 
choice  between  diircreni  dii[ic§.  bis  duty  lo  himself  and  his 
duty  to  those  deiierdcnt  upon  Itiin.  It  i»  pi'oposcd  to  separate 
ttic  oiiicerj  uf  tlic  College  from  all  the  other  members  of  the 
commimity,  and  to  erect  a  little  despotistn.  of  which  they  are 
to  be  the  subjects.  The  power  given  to  the  President  is  in  iix 
nature  arbitrury  »n(l  in'C!<)ionbible,  dependent  merely  on  his 
ovft\  judirmeiLt  and  will,  stich  as  is  not  exercised  by  any  other 
individual  in  the  counlry,  and  such  as  1  trunt  in  the  good 
pru\idenceof  <>od,  never  will  be. 

Upon  what  grounds,  1  would  ask,  is  it  supposed  that  the 
PrcftidcfK  will  possess  such  a  decided  .Mrperinrity  over  his  col- 
leagues,  ID  gpou  »ensc  and  correct  notions  of  discipline,  that  his 
simple  negative  ought  lo  annul  what  three  or  four  of  their 
number,  or  all  the  neads  of  the  executive  hoard*,  may  have 
uianimouxly  decided ;  nnd  how  i»  it  imagined  possible  lo  xup- 
pon  any  tlifci[>line  in  the  Colli'ge,  if  a  student,  upon  the  iiiflic- 
lion  of  a  punishment,  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  his 
UQinediatc  governor*  lo  another  oUlccr,  siate  his  case  person- 
ally  to  him,  and  hope  from  him  a  reversal  of  his  sentence  ?  If 
il  be  said  that  the  power  will  never  be  exercised,  it  is  noree 
than  nuj^tory  Ui  }?-ant  it.  But  the  first  instance  in  which  it  m 
exercised,  the  autJiorily  of  the  othcers  whose  sentence  i.i  re- 
versed, will  be  prostr;ilcd.  To  make  an  expi-cw  provision  for 
the  reversal  of  {lunishmcnls  in  the  onlinary  ixxniiie  of  College 
covemin4-tit,  is  to  make  a  provision  u>  destroy  the  got  ta'UDkciit 
Itself. 

"The  PpesWent,"  il  t»  proposed,  "sliidl  have  an  inJcpen* 
dent  and  rttpaniihle  motive  u|ion  all  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  the  other  Boards  ana  Departments  in  ihe  University."  But 
what  can  be  meant  by  the  epithet  in^  thus  usedf  '1  o  whom 
will  the  IVesKlent  be  responsihli^  f.ir  the  excreine  uf  hu  di.v 
cretion:  or  bow  can  any  public  oflicer  be  made  responsible 
fir  (HI  fxtreist  of  diUtrttiont  Suppohini;  a  collision  between  him 
ami  any  one  of  the  new  l>odies  of  government,  in  which  he  is 
clearly  in  llic  WTxmg,  what  man,  or  ivhat  bod^  of  men  ts  to 
rcjtxlgc  the  case  T  Is  it  said  that  the  aj>|ieul  will  be  to  public 


opinion  t  One  answer  is,  that  by  the  plan  prt^sed,  he  is  pro- 
vided with  every  means  of  influence  which  can  be  eiven  him, 
derived  from  rank,  power,  and  patronage,  to  prejumce  public 
opinion  in  his  favor. 

The  provision  made  in  the  plan  under  consideration,  to 
secure  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  other  offi- 
cers, by  the  oversight,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  "  complete  visita- 
torial power"  of  the  President,  seems  to  imply  that  he  alone 
can  be  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution ;  and  that 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  set  of  idle  day-laborers,  who  will 
not  do  their  work  faithfully  without  an  overseer.  Why  is  it 
presumed  that  the  President  will  have  this  peculiar  interest  in 
the  good  of  the  College,  not  felt  by  the  other  officers  ?  Suppose 
he  IS  deficient  in  this  respect ;  who  is  lo  be  the  overseer  of 
the  President  ?  Or  if  that  be  effectually  provided  for,  who  are 
to  oversee  his  overseers  J  This  system  of  compulsory  good 
behaviour,  through  the  constant  action  of  oversight  and  visita- 
torial powers,  and  the  fear  of  reprimand  or  heavier  punishment, 
will  at  last  he  found  to  rest  on  nothing.  Somewhere  or  another, 
in  any  system  for  governing  the  College,  the  main  reliance 
must  be  upon  men's  consciences,  and  honor,  and  faithfulness; 
upon  their  strong  sense  of  public  duty;  upon  their  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community ;  upon  their  desire  of  honora- 
ble reputation  and  just  esteem ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  upon  their 
perception  that  their  own  private  interests  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  College.  These  are  the  motives 
through  which  the  resident  officers  are  to  be  addressed.  But 
the  present  plan  directly  appeals  to  none  of  these  motives  but 
(he  last.  This  it  presents  in  its  humblest  form;  and  on  this 
it  rests  as  a  security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  officers. 
By  bringing  this  prominently  forward,  it  tends  as  far  as 
possible  to  counteract  the  operation  of  all  higher  and  more 
honorable  feelings. 

It  ought  to  be  (me  primary  object  to  make  every  officer  of 
the  College  feel,  that  his  personal  reputation  is  involved  in  the 
reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  institution.  But  the  plan  now 
proposed,  following  up  and  aggravating  the  defects  of  the  bad 
system  which  has  existed,  brings  forward  the  President  alone 
as  the  representative  of  the  College,  to  take  alt  the  praise  if 
the  institution  flourish,  and  with  such  power,  and  influence, 
and  standing  in  society,  as  to  he  able  most  probably  to  shelter 
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himself  from  blame,  if  it  do  not ;  even  if  its  decline  tie  aurihui* 
iibic  <o  biin»('ir  dIoiiv.  Tli»l  no  gentlemon,  such  as  ought  lo 
hold  an  office  in  the  College,  would  licreiifier  iiccepl  one,  if 
ihi*  form  of  government  were  adopted,  I  am  fully  iiei-siioded  ; 
and  I  do  not  hc»iuitc  lo  extend  the  remark  to  tlie  oflicc  of 
President.  N»  inoii  luivini;  a  juisi  .-sense  of  what  is  due  to 
ottiens  would  consent  to  place  hiniiielf  in  such  a  relation  to 
tbode  who  ought  lo  be  hiis  equals. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  a 
literary  institution,  or  in  any  eonsideralions  derived  from  a 
regara  to  its  best  interests,  to  show  that  the  President  of  a  Col- 
lege slwukl  be  a  differerir  ollJcer  from  the  Diitn  nf  a  Faculty, 
tmit  he  should  be  any  thing  more  than  fmmus  inter  parm,  jire- 
sidint;  amon^  his  colleagues  but  taking  his  part  at  the  tame 
lime  in  all  tlieir  duties  [larhcularly  in  the  duly  of  insiruelion. 
That  ihc  office  of  the  rresidciil  of  Harvard  College  is  of  a 
(ItlTcrcnt  character,  is  perhaps  an  evil  neccMarily  connected 
H'iih  other  exiting  evils  in  the  constitution  of  the  College,  und 
which  must  remain  till  they  are  removed.  The  President  of 
B  College  should  act  in  »ll  important  concerns  with  his  col- 
lea^ie:t  in  the  eovernmont ;  and  the  jirowr  and  appn»priatc 
duUes  of  his  office,  in  such  a  case,  would  demand  liiile  more 
of  bis  time,  than  concsMnding  duties  nould  demand  of  their 
line.  Hi-  would  preside  in  mei-iings  at  which  they  wotild  bo 
present.  To  give  him  other  duties,  by  making  him  the  ailiiirarv 
governor  of  the  institution,  is  to  create  his  office  into  an  intol- 
etmble  eviL  To  leave  him  wiihoui  any  other  than  the  proper 
and  appropriate  duties  of  his  otficc,  is  lo  r^-nder  it  nearly  a 
Kinecure,  an  oiTice  fur  parade  only.  Dut  this  is  too  showy  and 
ezpetisive  an  appendage  for  a  liierary  inniitulion.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say.  that  according  lo  the  present  ronsiitiiiion  of 
Har>'ard  College,  the  President  is  not  called  upon  to  perform 
iinjkonanl  duties  in  which  his  colk-agues  have  no  share.  The 
aue^tion  is,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  this  state  of  things 
tliould  conlinue  7  But  whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  this 
(juestion,  it  will  not  afleci  (he  force  of  the  preceding  eonsidera- 
lions ;  and  a  more  proper  lime  may  occur  for  its  Jiscussion. 

i  shall  now  remark  upon  the  plan  for  six  difl'erent  govern- 
ments, if  I  have  counletl  rightly,  to  adininisicr  the  discipline  of 
tbe  College.  Strict  uniformity  of  discipline  is  a  fundamental 
requisite  to  the  good  government  of  the  College,  but  nothing 
could  rjsily  be  devised  more  adapted  to  prevent  (he  attaiu- 
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ment  of  this  object,  than  the  breaking  up  of  the  College 
goTernment  into  six  distinct  governments.  It  is  impossible 
uiat  they  should  exercise  the  discipline  of  the  College  upon 
ihe  same  principles  and  with  the  same  feelings.  The  officers 
now  residmg  within  the  College  buildings  have  frequent  com- 
munications with  each  other  for  mutual  advice  and  assistance, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  uniformity  of  discipline. 
This  is  proper,  and  is  all  that  is  necessary,  beside  the  general 
meetings  of  the  government. 

The  plan  now  proposed,  by  taking  away  from  individual 
officers  the  power  of  inflicting  any  punishment ;  by  rendering 
e  meeting  of  three  officers  necessary  to  inflict  toe  most  tri- 
fling;  and  by  subjecting  their  decision  to  the  reversal  of 
the  President,  would  tend  effectually  to  destroy  the  authority 
and  respectability  of  all  the  other  officers  in  the  eyes  of  the 
students.  When  to  this  we  add  the  delay  which  must  often 
take  place  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  keeping  up,  while 
it  continues,  a  state  of  irritation  among  those  who  arc  en^ecting 
it,  and  among  their  friends;  the  necessary  wantof  unifonnity, 
before  adverted  to,  in  the  manner  in  which  discipline  will  be 
administered  by  live  or  six  different  bodies,  sometimes  even 
while  acting  upon  offences  of  the  same  character,  committed 
at  the  same  time ;  the  consequent  occasion  which  will  take 
place  for  the  President  lo  interpose  his  power  to  reverse,  or  to 
modify  and  equalize,  their  sentences;  tne  triumph  which  will 
follow  of  a  portion  of  the  students  over  those  governors  whose 
sentence  is  reversed  or  softened,  and  the  disagreement 
which  will  be  produced  among  the  governors  themselves; 
when  all  these  things  are  considered,  I  believe  the  plan  now 
proposed  will  strike  every  one,  who  has  learned  any  thing 
irom  personal  experience  in  administering  the  discipline  <» 
the  College,  as  being  in  effect  rather  a  plan  for  producing 
insubordination  and  anarchy,  than  a  plan  of  government. 

Passing  over  the  division  of  the  instructers  into  depart- 
ments, which  seems  a  measure  of  very  doubtful  expediency, 
it  may  now  be  asked  what  sufficient  reason  there  is  for  io- 
creasmg  the  number  and  length  of  the  recitations.  Three 
recitations  in  a  day,  beside  tne  other  college  exercises,  are 
to  be  attended  by  every  student ;  and  they  are  to  be  lo^er, 
it  is  said,  and  '  more  xrarching  than  at  present.'  It  is  intend- 
ed, therefore,  that  they  shall  be  in  great  part  mere  ezamina* 
tions,  mere  modes  of  detenniniiig  whether  a  student  hat 
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properly  occupied  his  time.    So  far  as  thej  are  iniended  lo 

answer  ihU  cud,  ii  may  be  made  a  queslion  wliclher,  instead 
of  increasing  ihcir  number  and  length,  tlicy  do  nol  already 
occupy  too  miidi  of  the  lime  of  the  »iudeiil.<.  In  rcg^ird  to 
those  students  who  arc,  or  who  mm/  be,  acted  upon  by  higher 
motives,  lo  those  who  do  not  require,  or  who  require  but  in  a 
small  degree,  this  coaiptibory  procc.'^  for  producing  diligence, 
such  a  supervisiHU  over  every  (wo  or  ihi-ec  hours  to  be  spent 
in  study,  such  frequent  calls  (o  be  examined  and  (o  be  present 
at  a  lone  examination  of  others,  will  be  not  merely  trKsome; 
they  vriH  be  a  uxelcss  consumption  of  a  large  pwlion  of  (heir 
time.  As  far  as  these  excrclnvH  arc  intended  to  aflbril  an 
opportunity  to  the  teacher  for  oral  inslruciion.  the  fretjucncy 
and  tei^h  proposed  seem  wholly  unnecessary. 

In  the  reominder  of  ihe  re|xirt  there  are  many  proposed 
r^ulatioie  which  may  be  approved,  and  some  which  seem 
objectionable.  Among  the  latter  may  be  particularly 
nteolioned,  the  proposal  that  every  student's  room  should  be 
visited  by  an  oflicer  at  nine  o'clock  In  the  evening.  As  a 
laree  portion  of  the  students  are  scattered  about  in  rooms  in 
differc-nl  dwcllinghouses  in  the  town,  at  the  distance  of  at  Ica^t 
half  a  mile  fnini  each  other ;  the  propositi  seems  hardly  prac- 
licabie.  If  the  visitation  «)iould  hr  confined  to  the  rooms  in 
the  college  buildings,  iu  principal  cfl'ect  would  be  to  lead  those 
iiKliucd  to  irregularity,  to  take  rooms  in  the  (own.  But  it 
seems  obieclioikable  on  other  grounds.  S)>ch  kind  of  in- 
«ipclion  uegrades  the  olBcers.  It  lakes  from  them  that  in- 
fuience  with  the  students  which  is  of  more  importance,  a*  rc- 
^rds  the  inie  objects  to  be  aimal  at  In  the  ilincipUnc  of  tlie 
College,  than  the  enforcing  of  any  amount  of  rules  of  such  a 
character.  It  is  treating  the  whole  body  of  studcnla  as  sus* 
peeled  persDus ;  and  tends  to  produce  irritation  anil  reaction 
on  their  part,  and  generally  a  state  of  feeling  unfavorable 
to  the  operation  of  tno^e  motives,  on  which  the  main  reliance 
Diu.-*1  be  placed  as  a  security  for  their  good  conduct. 

Generally  iipe^king,  m  the  plan  proposed,  the  security  for 
ihe  good  conduct  of  the  students,  (much  as  in  the  case  of  the 
officers,)  is  made  to  rest  principally  upon  constant  supervision 
and  coercive  discipline,  with  little  reference  lo  higher  mo- 
tives, and  little  attempt  to  devise  means  for  bringing  iheni 
into  operation.  In  this  respect  the  plan  seems  to  !>c  rssen- 
lially  defective,  and  to  present  only  a  parlial  system,  which 
operating  alone  would  l>c  found  not  merely  inadequate  lo  the 
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end  proposed ;  but  more  likely,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lo  product 
an  opposite  result,  than  that  which  is  intCDded. 

1  he  plan,  now  under  consideration,  taken  as  a  whole,  doa 
not  seem  to  atford  any  settled  and  distinct  conception  of  th< 
character  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  CoUeze.  Is  ii 
to  be  a  University?  One  would  think  thai  this  should  bi 
gradually  aimed  a[.  Vet  such  frequent  recitations  as  ar« 
proposed  are  not  common  in  any  literary  institution,  whicb 
approaches  that  character.  The  circumstance  likewise  io 
which  all  the  resident  instructers  are  to  be  placed,  and  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  are  such,  as  must  hereafter  pr& 
vent  their  stations  from  being  filled  by  such  men  as  ought  to 
hold  the  ofGces  of  a  University,  in  order  to  give  it  any  re- 
spectability. Is  the  college  then  to  be  degraded  to  the  ranli 
of  a  high  school  7  What  reason  in  that  case  can  there  be 
for  deferring  the  admission  of  students  till  the  age  of  sixteeni 
How  is  such  a  purpose  consistent  with  the  proposal  on  wbicli 
the  report  is  grounded,  that  of  giving  a  more  thorough  edu- 
cation, and  leading  young  men  to  higher  attainments,  that  ol 
approximating  the  standard  of  learning  in  the  College  some- 
miat  nearer  to  the  standard  of  similar  institutions  in  otbei 
countries  ?  How  is  it  con.ststcnl  with  the  proposal  for  the  aA 
mission  and  insiruction  of  students,  who  may  not  wish  fw  a 
degree,  who  must  in  some  measure  be  dispensed  from  sub- 
mitting lo  the  strict  government  proposed  over  other  students, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  would  soon,  it  is  probable,  amount 
to  a  very  consideranle  proportion  of  thewhole  number?  Why, 
if  such  an  institution  only  be  intended,  should  we  hereafter 
wish  to  increase  the  means  of  instruction  at  Cambridge,  since 
those  already  existing  there  are  far  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  a  high  school  ? 

No  one,  I  irusl,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  remaiiu 
upon  what  seem  to  me  the  defects  of  the  pian  under  considei^ 
ation,  will  charge  me  with  the  foolish  vanity  of  arrogating 
any  superiority  of  judgment  to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  hsa 
been  reported.  1  have  only  one  advantage  which  they  do 
not  possess.  I  have  been  for  nearly  fifteen  years  intimately 
connected  with  the  college ;  and  leci,  as  every  one  so  circum- 
stanced must  be,  to  think  and  observe  much  upon  the  caiisea 
which  may  aifect  its  prosperity  or  its  decline.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  if  I  should  perceive  the  bearing  and  neces- 
sary eficcts  of  some  proposals,  though  their  consequeitcei 
may  escape  the  observation  of  wiser  men,  without  the  same 


expericncr^  and  whoAe  ihoughts  have  nol  been  long  direcied 
to  (ht  subject,  for  the  talcniA  and  inlefiruy  of  some  of  the 
gtrntlemcn  who  compose  th«:  Committee,  gen tlemco  whom  I 
■nay  ciill  my  fric-tidx,  I  hav4!  in  common  with  the  ml  of  ihc 
comniunity,  the  hiKho^l  respe<^t.  With  ollit-rs  of  the  Coin- 
miitee,  1  have  not  toe  honour  of  any  personal  acquaintance; 
bul  1  have  no  doubt  lliul  ihcy  haw  ucicd  according  to  llicir 
best  judgment  upon  the  infoimaiion,  which  ihcy  posscsH-d, 
and  tK>  far  as  (hey  were  able  to  give  their  time  lo  the  subject. 

But  if  the  plan  brought  forward  be  really  ^  defeciivc  and 
objectionable.,  what  oihcr,  it  may  be  a^kcd,  is  lo  be  proposed 
in  itsMead.  If  my  views  coincided  wiih  limse  expressed  in 
ihe  comroenccnieni  of  the  report  respecting  the  presem  ^utre 
of  the  CoUcec,  I  »houid  without  he>iiution  unswer,  JNi'ont.  If 
the  College  M  ill  so  [)ro>perous  a  ;iiau-  as  is  there  described, 
it  iroold  seem  to  be  a  most  bazardou:>  and  rabh  experimeitt 
lo  make  any  important  changt-s.  It  would  belike  giving  powei^ 
fill  tnedicinc  lo  a  man  in  health.  'I'he  old  rule,  not  however 
exactly  applicable  lo  ihe  present  subject,  i»  nfrrmtnlvm  tn 
corpore  vili.  But  my  views  of  ihc  condition  of  the  Colk|Ee,  I 
cont'etis,  are  din'ereiit,  and  such  as  lead  lo  the  conclusion, 
■hut  importfuti  changes  are  net^ervs^ry  lo  secure  its  pros- 
perity atid  usefulness.  The  prcsciil.  however,  seems  not  a 
ner  occanion  lo  ciilcr  into  any  details,  or  to  otl'er  any  par- 
jr  proiiowJiis,  and  1  shall,  therefore,  conclutk  with  only  a 
few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

If  tmportaDi  changes  are  to  be  introduced,  they  sliould 
rest  on  a  broad  and  dt>p  roundaiicMi;  dicy  should  be  made 
with  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  what  lire,  or  whal 
ought  to  be,  the  general  purpo^' and  character  of  the  insliiuiioii; 
ihey  should  In-  puns  of  one  great  system,  well  understood 
l>eK>rehand;  these  parts  should  he  properly  adjusted  to  each 
other ;  and  the  plan  introduced  should  contain  in  itself  piii]- 
«iple» which  wtllgiveit  pcrpetuity.andafibrdat  thesame  lime 
the  means  of  coiiMaiit  improvement  and  growth.  In  devising 
such  a  plan,  a  great  variety  of  imporlant  considerations  must 
be  attended  lu^  and  many  things  folloned  out  into  their 
fraeiical  details  and  bearings.  Pariial  mtaMues,  which  un- 
der ccriain  circumslances might  be  Ikiic iicial, may  be  merely 
injurious,  if  not  aceommoduied  to  the  existing  slate  of  things, 
<x  lo  the  ^-neral  sym-in  proiMwed.  No  error  is  more  likely 
lo  be  prejudicial  than  a  rash  adofiion  of  modes  of  eilucaiiviu 
which  have  been  found  to  succeed  el-cwhcre,  without  regard 
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lo  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  institution  in  which  thej 
are  copied.  No  reasoning  wi])  probabij  be  more  decep- 
tive and  mischievous,  than  reasoning  from  imperfect  analogies, 
in  which  essential  circumstances  affecting  the  character 
of  different  institutions,  or  in  which  the  habits,  manners, 
state  of  society,  and  literarj  wants  of  different  countries  are 
not  suiUciently  considered.  The  adoption  of  important  changes 
in  the  College,  without  the  general  views  before  spoken  of^ 
will  tend  only  to  throw  the  whole  system  into  confusion,  and 
to  increase  the  evils  which  now  exist.  The  College  is  a 
great  public  concern,  through  which  the  literature,  morals, 
reputation,  and  happiness  of  our  whole  nation  may  be  affect- 
ed. Very  much,  it  is  believed,  may  be  done  to  raise  its 
character,  and  improve  its  present  condition.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  approached  rashly,  or  made  the  subject  of  uncertain 
experiments.  Whatever  is  now  done  should  be  done  with 
wide  views,  on  a  comprehensive  plan.  To  this  end,  much 
examination,  much  thought,  much  deUberation,  and  much 
discussion  are  necessary.  Those  practically  acquainted 
with  its  concerns,  and  having  the  strongest  private  interest  in 
its  prosperily,  seem  obviously  pointed  out,  by  these  circum- 
stances, as  among  the  first  to  be  consulted ;  but  assistance  should 
at  the  same  time  be  derived  from  many  others,  whose  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  qualify  them  to  aflord  it.  The  plan  final- 
ly settled  should  be  supported  by  the  approbation  of  those 
who  are  to  execute  it,  and  of  the  well  informed  throughout 
the  community.  If  less  than  what  has  been  proposed  be 
done,  if  an  imperfect  plan  be  adopted,  unsupported  by  the 
judgment  of  the  resident  officers,  or  of  the  community  at 
large,  the  consequence,  we  may  well  fear,  will  be  the  deep^ 
peniaps  irremediable,  injury  of  the  College. 


( 
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INTSODVCTZON. 


The  principles  maintained  in  the  following  speech  seem  to 
me  Imporlant,  not  mereij  to  ihe  prosperiij  of  ihc  college  at 
Cambridge,  but  to  that  of  all  similar  literary  instilulions  in  our 
country.  The  resident  imlructers  of  a  college  are  its  proper 
representatives.  No  other  body  should  intervene  between 
them  and  the  public,  to  take  from  them  this  character.  They, 
and  thpy  alone,  should  sfand  forward  before  Ihe  community, 
as  accountable  for  the  state  of  the  institution.  All  the  powers, 
therefore,  which  properly  accompany  such  responsibility, 
should  be  fully  and  explicitly  given  them.  They  should  be 
intrusted,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  government  of  the  in* 
stitulion,  considered  as  a  literary  establishment ;  under  the 
supervision  and  ultimate  control  of  the  community,  for  the 
benefit  of  which  it  is  intended,  and  to  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  belongs.  This  supervision  and  control,  the  commu- 
nity must  of  course  exercise  through  its  representatives  j  and 
in  regard  to  the  college  at  Cambridge,  the  Overseers  are  a  body 
so  constituted,  as  to  be  proper  represcntativesof  the  community. 
The  resident  instruclers,  as  immediate  governors  of  a  college, 
and  the  public,  for  which  they  labor,  under  whose  direction 
they  should  be,  and  to  which  they  should  be  responsible,  are 
the  only  two  parties  properly  concerned  in  the  management 
of  such  an  institution- 
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The  govcrnmcnl  of  ihc  college  at  Cambridge  has,  howererf 
been,  for  some  [Jme  past,  conformed  to  a  very  difierent  prin- 
ciple. The  institution  has  been  almost  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Corporalion,  a  body,  which  has  been  composed 
of  the  President  of  the  college,  and  six  non-resident  members; 
and  which  perpetuates  itself,  by  filling  its  own  vacancies. 
The  Corporalion  originate  all  laws,  appoint  to  all  offices, 
confer  drgrees,  and  have  the  disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  col- 
lege. Their  more  important  measures  are  subject  to  ihc 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  Overseers.  But  the  power  of  the 
latter  body  has  Iain,  till  within  a  short  period,  almost  dor- 
mant, and  its  proceedings  have  been  little  more  than  matters 
of  form.  The  college,  therefore,  has,  in  fact,  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  number  of  gentlemen;  instead  of  being  under  the 
control  of  the  community,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  immedi- 
ate government  of  its  resident  officers,  who  arc  the  persons 
most  concerned  in  its  prosperity. 

The  Overseers  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  Mouse  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  President  of  the  college,  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  Senate,  all  tx  officns,  and  of  twenty  per- 
manent members,  namely,  ten  laymen  and  ten  clergymeo, 
chosen  from  the  community  at  large.  Beside  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Overseers,  there  is  a  third  body,  called  the  Immedi- 
ate Government,  composed  of  the  President  of  the  coUege,of 
most  of  the  resident  instniclcrs,  and  of  the  librarian.  Four 
resident  instructcrs,  on  account  of  the  character  of  their  oSices, 
or  from  some  other  particular  considerations,  are  not  mem- 
bers. The  duties  of  the  members  of  this  body,  collectively 
and  individually,  arc  simply  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of 
the  Corporation  respecting  instruction  and  discipline.  It  is 
of  the  'reatrfmt  instrurUrs^  who  are  members  of  the  Immediate^ 
Government,  that  I  mean  particularly  to  speak,  when  I  discvs^fc 
the  reasonableness  of  enlarging  their  authority,  and  it  may 


proper  lo  observe,  that  1  am  not  myself  of  the  number.     Lii- 
dcr  the  same  term,  1  would  also  include  ihe  librarian. 

Great  evils  bavJHg  resulted,  as  was  believed,  from  the  ex- 
isting distribution  of  powers,  the  resident  instructers  were 
desirous  of  effecting  some  change,  by  which  the  government 
of  the  college  might  be  placed  on  a  better  foundation.  L'pon 
ezaniining  the  subject,  they  conceived  that  an  essential  de- 
parture had  gradually  taken  place  from  the  intention  of  the 
charter.  Thej  believed  ihe  fact  lo  be  established,  that  re- 
sidence was  originally  a  qualification  for  fellowship  in  the  col- 
lege, and  thai  it  was  intended  that  the  Corporation  should  be 
composed,  together  with  the  President,  and  Treasurer,  of  five 
fellows,  that  is,  of  five  other  rfsiVtnf  members.  Having  these 
views,  they  submitted  to  the  Corporation  a  paper,  containing 
"  siaCemenis  and  considerations,  relative  lo  (fie  mode,  in  tchich, 
according  to  the  charUr  of  tht  insliliUioji,  the  corporatiatt  of  tke 
sajitr  ought  to  bt  consliluUd,"  The  Corporation  declined  act- 
ing upon  this  memorial ;  and  in  May  of  the  last  year,  the  same 
paper  was  laid  by  the  memorialists  bf'forc  ihc  Overseers.  Dur- 
ing the  last  month  (February)  the  Overseers  granted  a  hearing 
to  the  memorialists  before  their  body ;  upon  which  occasion 
Professor  Everett  and  myself  were  heard  in  their  behalf. 

In  respect  to  the  paper  in  question,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  the  memorialists  did  not  intend  to  urge  a  legal  claim  for 
any  of  their  number  to  be  elected  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; nor  even  lo  maintaini  ibat    residnnrp  was,  nt  (ht   prestnt 
iitji,  a  necessary  legal  qualiJicalioH  for  holding  a  seat  as  a 
member  of  ihc  Corporation.     Many   propositions  may  be 
sufficiently  established  by  moral  evidence,  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  legal  proof;  and  while  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  charter  was,  as  the  memorialists  conceived,  fully  shown 
by  evidence  of  the  former  kind,  they  were  not  qualified  to 
<l«:idc,  whether  this  evidence  was  of  a  nature  to  be  received 
>i  legal  proof.     They  were  not  quajilied  lo  decide  whether. 
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AylifTc,*  it  appears  that  the  fellows  of  these  colleges  are  bound 
by  statute  to  residence,  under  certain  conditions  having 
no  bearing  upon  the  general  question.  After  a  pretty  ezleih 
sivc  examination  of  the  subject,  it  appears  from  a  great  ^ 
variety  of  incidental  evidence,  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  the 
English  colleges  generally -t  No  evidence  to  the  contrary  hai 
been  discovered.  The  residence  of  the  fellows  of  a  college  is, 
indeed,  implied  in  the  essential  character  of  a  college  as  aa 
incorporated  body ;  since  we  are  told,  that '  a  college,  proper* 
ly  speaking,  (simplex  collegium)  is,  according  to  the  civilians, 
the  fourth  species  of  corporation,  and  is  so  called  because 
many  persons  of  the  same  body  or  community  do  cohabit 
therein ;  and  as  our  books  say,  in  todem  simal  coH^taituT^ 
(that  is,  arc  collected  together  in  the  same  place  ;)  and  herein,  It 
is  remarked,  the  word  differs  from '  Body  or  Corporatitm  used  ai 
a  geiterkal  term.'J  The  statutes  of  the  Cngllsh  colleges  requi^ 
ing  the  residence  of  fellows  have,  it  is  true,  like  a  great  pro- 
portion of  their  other  statutes,  become  obsolete ;  and  the  doih 
residence  of  fellows  is,  at  the  present  day,  common.  But  tbii 
is  a  com[tarat!vcly  modem  departure  from  the  intention  of 
those  institutions.  Uesidence  was  the  original  condilioo  of 
holding  a  fellowship,  implied  in  the  very  character  and  po^ 
pose  of  the  foundation.  Non-residence  is  a  matter  of  pennif 
sion  or  dispensation.     That  it  has,  since  the  commcncemtol 


*  Ayliffe'i  Ancient  nnd  Preieol  Slate  of  (ba  Univenitjr  of  Oifotd.  YtLt. 
11.61. 

t  'Ihe  [Qllowing  passage  will  eiplain  why  thesialutes  theawlrei  caiMt 
be  eiprcfBly  quoted  :— '  Willi  resijctt  to  the  stalulei  of  particular  eollep^ 
it  i>  not  easy  lo  gain  an  accurate  BC()iiBintBnce  with  them.  There  ucmI- 
don  above  two  copies  of  (hem,  and  these  are  kept  in  close  cnilodj,  ev*^ 
on  two  or  three  day*  in  a  year,  wbeo  Ibey  are  nad,  for  the  moat  putiia 
rapid  sad  incorrect  manner,  in  the  college  cbapeli.'  £jibz  an  UbvA  ^ 
lu-otian,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Land.  1785, 

i  Ayliffe's  Oiford,  vol.  ij.  p.  3. 
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the  last  century,  become  rretjuciil  a*  rcupccls  (he  Engli&b 
I  colleges  has  been  urged  as  an  analugy  in  favor  of  llic  non- 
resident members  of  the  Corporation  of  Ihirvaril  Colie^,  to 
prove  that,  though  non-resident,  ihey  may  slill,  conformably 
lo  the  charter,  be  qualified  to  be  iu  governors.  Dui  the  anal- 
op^'  entirely  faii^,  because  the  non-resident  fellows  of  an 
English  college,  instead  of  having  liie  (Control  of  the  i^^titutioR, 
B  take  no  pari  whatever  in  il&  government. 

HI.  But  if  the  general  meaning  of  the  word,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  used  in  the  charier,  as  im))lyi[ig  i-esi'icnce,  were 
doubtful;  its  meaning  as  regard);  Harvard  College,  which  is 
the  point  in  question,  noiihl  be  drlvriiilned  by  the  ancient 

»for[n  of  the  induction  of  a  fdlon,  in  n^v  before  the  granting  of 
the  charier;  which  Mippo-.r.%  ih.it  a  ftllow  iiiiiM  be  rc»idcDti 
as  appears  from  its  language,  ivhich  limits  his  obUjjatioiis,  by 
ihc  clause, '  so  long  as  you  &hall  here  reside ;'  from  the  duty  of 
instruction,  or  at  least  the  liability  to  this  duty,  which  it  in- 
poses ;  and  from  the  promise  which  it  contains  of  a  stipend 
L^from  the  revenues  of  Ilic  college.* 

^h  tV.  What  has  been  stated  Is  further  confirmed  by  the 
^Paotoage  of  various  acts  of  the  General  Courl  of  the  Province, 
V'4iid  donations  of  individuals,  for  '  the  maintenance  of  the 
President  and  Fellows*  of  the  college,  principally  within  a 
few  years  subsequent  to  the  gr.mlingof  the  chartci-.  There 
ciD  he  no  question,  that  the  fellows,  whose  maintenance  i» 
thus  provided  for,  were,  a  part  or  all  of  them,  resident  instruc- 
Krs ;  and  that  no  persons  not  rcaidcnl  were  intended. 

V.  The  five  first  fellows,  members  of  the  Corporation,  are 

Unted  in  the  charter.     Tlicy  were  all  of  them  young  men, 

ont  particularly  distinguished.     They  were,  it  is  believed,  all 

ll       resilient  at  Cambridge,  when  selected  to  be  so  named.     That 

h      this  was  the  case  with  tliree  of  their  number,  is  adintited. 

H   That  the  other  two,  likewise,  bad  been  resident  during  a  con- 


*  S«o  lh«  (ana  of  induction  at  langth  io  the  mvoiorial,  p.  ^• 
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siderabic  length  of  time  which  af^)roaclied  clooe  to  the  period 
when  the  charter  was  given,  and  that  they  had  been,  actually 
and  in  name,  fellows  of  the  college,  are  &ct8  not  denied. 
But  in  the  absence  of  clear  historical  data,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  their  residence  at  the  precise  lime 
last  mentioned.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  decided  hy  the 
consideration,  that  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
namingof  these  Ihc  youngmen  as  members  of  the  Corporation, 
except  that  they  possessed  that  single  qualification,  which 
others  more  able,  more  distinguished,  and  of  far  more  iofln- 
encc  in  the  community,  did  not  possess,  the  qualification  of 
residence. 

Vi.  The  language  of  the  charter  is,  that  "the  college  in 
Cambridge  shall  be  a  corporation,  consisting  of  seven  penvm.* 
The  word,  coltigt,  is  here  used  in  its  primary  sense,  to  denoCc 
a  number  of  persons  associated  together  for  some  commoa 
purpose.  This  college,  these  individuals,  arc  by  the  chaiur 
conslilxitcd  a  Corporation.  But  the  college,  in  the  sense  jtut 
cxplaitiL-d,  is  recognised  by  the  charter  only  as  being,  and  u 
to  be,  in  Cambridge.  Conformably  to  the  charter,  it  is  in 
Cambridge  that  those  seven  persons,  forming  the  Coipwation, 
ought  to  be  found.  This,  so  far  from  being  a  forced  senseof 
the  words,  as  lias  been  said,  is  the  only  sense  which  Che  wonb 
admiL  But  if  the  meaning  were  doubtful,  that  which  has 
been  slated  would  be  proved  true  by  the  anali^y  of  the  E^ 
lish  colleges ;  in  regard  to  which,  it  was  never  imagined  that 
the  corporation,  having  the  government  of  the  college  (io  the 
more  extensive  sense  of  that  word),  could  reside  in  any  other 
place,  than  where  ihc  college  buildings  are  situated,  and  the 
work  of  instruction  carried  on.  Still  more,  the  word,  coU^^ 
was  used  in  the  charter  not  merely  in  what  is  its  primaiy 
sense ;  but  the  nature  of  the  instrument  admits  no  doubt,  tint 
it  was  used  in  its  technical  sense,  before  explained,  nunely,  as 
denoting  a  corporation,  the  members  of  which  are  collected 
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log;c4b«r  in  the  same  place.  Uui  if  ihis  be  »o,  tlic  intention 
of  the  charier  respecting  the  residence  of  uieniliera  of  ihe 
Corponiion  i&  dctcnDincd. 

Vll>     U  canuot  be  believed,  thai  ii  wa^  (he  intention  of 
the  framen  of  the  charter,  that  in  any  caae,  ihn  lefwh  col- 
lie, consthuiii^  the  Corporation,  or,  in  more  faniilinr  lan- 
guage, all  the  governors  of  ibc  college,  miglti  be  iiou-rc«idenl. 
Such  a  font)  of  government  would  have  been  entirely  ivilhout 
precedent;   while,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  what  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  only  ]«i'o)icr  nitxlc  of  iinderHtniiding  the  char- 
ter, il»  fraokera  designed,  as  we  sliould  natm-ally  .sii|>|>os<-,  to 
conform    to    the  mode  of    government   eslabli^livtl   in    the 
Eit^ll!>h   colleges,  with  which    diey  were  well  ac(|ii»inied. 
In  the  exercise  of  comin<m  goad  sense,  they  could  never  Ii:ivc 
intcodcd,  tbat,  as  r^artls  residence,  tbc  only  (jualilirauon  of 
fellows  of  the  college  and  luembrrs  of  the  Corporation,  sliould 
be  inhubituncc  in  iomc  pari  of  the  province,  liiough  tlii^  has 
been  maintained.      If  all  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
were   tHtnH^eident,  it  dors  not  ap)>ear   possible,  tliat   ihey 
should  exercise  ilicir  powers  in  any  proper  manner.      At 
present,  all  except  one  arc  non-resident;  but  the  necessity 
of  the  residence  of  one  is  admitted.     But  unless  all  the  mem- 
bers of  (he  Corporation  an-  lioiind  to  residence  by  the  ctiur> 
ter,  no  one  of  them  is  bound  Co  residence.     If  the  fellows  arc 
Dot  bouiMl  to  residence,  still  less  is  the  Trea^m-ci-  or  I'rcsident ; 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear  at  the  prcsettl  d:iy,  we  find 
among  other  departures  from  ittc  intention  of  the  charter, 
which  began  to  occur  nt  an  early  period,  the  case  of  a  non-res- 
ident I'residenl.     The  olTice  of  President  was  held  by  (he 
Rev.  Increase  Mather,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  cler- 
gy-man in  Boston,  till  the  abuse  was  corrected  in  1701,  by 
(be  iolerpu^itiun  of  the  General  Court.*     It  would  have  been 


■  ll  it  Uiiu  tliat  Ihis  fact  ii  ilatcd  l>y  hi*  ton,  CMIon  Mnilirr     "  Then 
lomo  Uitaffwlcd  Men  wlio  (or  lomc  rciuons  [lioD  knoun  ithat  ibty 
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used,  was  intcndeti  a  resident  member  ol'  the  college,  derir- 
ing  maintenance  Crom  its  revenues. 

The  other  objection  supposes,  that  Samuel  DanforthjOoe  of 
the  Tellows  named  in  the  charter,  ceased,  soon  after  it  was 
given,  to  be  resident,  but  still  continued  to  be  a  fellow.     That 
he  ceased  to  be  resident,  is  agreed.     Whether  or  not  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  fellow,  is  di-sputcd.     But  admitting  that  be  did 
so,  the  fact  seems  to  bo  of  no  force  to  explain  or  set  aside 
the  intent  of  the  charter.     The  statutes  of  the  English  col- 
leges, which  hove  been  examined,  impose  on  fellows  the  ob- 
ligation of  residence;  yet  this  obligation  is  very  commonly 
dispensed  with.     There  is  no  proof^  that  if  Danforth  contin- 
ued nominally  a  fellow,  he  took  any  part  in  the  government 
of  the  college  as  such,  any  more  than  the  non-resident  fcllowi 
of  an  English  college.     The  fact  of  his  remaining  nominally 
a  fellow,  if  it  could  be  established,  might  be  easily  explained 
by  the  probable  suppoiiilion,  that  when  he  ceased  to  be  res- 
ident, there  were,  at  this  early  period,  not  more  than  four 
resident  fellows  remaining;   but  the  charter  requiring  the 
number  of  five  fctlowa  in  the  Corporation,  and  there  being  no 
one  to  fill  his  scat,  if  vacated,  he  still  nominally  retained  it. 
The  case,  if  it  occurred,  is  to  be  considered  not  as  an  explan- 
ation- of  the  charter,  the  meaning  of  which  is  proved  by 
other  evidence ;  butmereiy  as  a  dispensationfrom  the  establish 
ed  rule,  occasioned  by  accidental  circumstances.     In  orderto 
bring  the  case  of  Danforth  to  have  any  bearing  upon  that  of 
the  present  non-resident  members  of  the  Corporation,  positive 
proof  is  required  not  merely  that  he  remained  nominally  a 
fellow ;  but,  still  more,  positive  proof,  which  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  adduce,  that  he  continued  to  take  a  share  in  tbe 
government  of  the  college,  as  a  member  of  the  Corporatiwk 
Relying,  therefore,  upon  arguments  sxich  as  have  been 
stated,  and  upon  other  subsidiary  proofs,  the  memorialists  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  charter,  that  the  Corpo- 
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ratioa  glMnikl  be  cooipoMcl  of  resident  officers  of  the  college. 
Tbcy  believed  at  the  Mimc  time,  that  the  ^od  of  tlic  coilq^ 
iv4}Utrc(l  a  fundamenlal  change  iit  ihc  mode  of  iu  govern- 
ment ;  and  Uicy  thonght,  that  bringing  into  view  the  iiitt^nlion 
of  ihc  charier,  would  be  the  least  invidious  mode  of  nuggett- 
tog  the  propriety  of  such  a  change.  Whether,  upon  die 
suppmition,  that  there  was  no  legal  obli^^ation  to  restore  the 
government  of  the  colkge  (o  the  form  intended  by  the  char^ 
(er ;  this  form,  in  itself  considered,  were  on  the  whole  prefer 
able,  was  a  question,  which  they  reganled  as  left  open  for 
dncussion.  For  myself, )  am  not  confident,  that  it  would  be 
the  br«i  mode  of  reducmg  to  [tractice  the  principles,  which 
it  has  been  cny  object  to  maintain.  I  have  had  no  c»ll  t<t 
coofiider  the  subject  with  sutficieni  attention ;  nor  have  I  been 
assisted  in  fbmtiiig  a  ju<ignjent,  by  any  opposing  statement:!^  or 
arguracnts,  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  much  bearing  u|>on 
the  question,  when  properly  understood ;  and  1  am  unwiHing 
to  add  another  to  the  hasty  opinions,  which  have  been 
made  up  on  partial  knowledge  and  imperfect  views. 

In  the  following  speech,  the  principle  is  tnuinlaiiied,  ibat 
so  far  as  the  college  is  to  be  regarded  under  the  aspect  of  a 
literary  institution,  its  resident  insiruciers  »hou!d,  in  the  fir&i 
instance,  be  its  governor.  The  iiio&l  important  conclusion 
from  this  general  |irinciple  is,  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  onginacing  all  laws  respecting  its  instruction  and 
discipline.  But  another  important  consequence  (lowing  Irom 
it. '»,  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  nominating  to  all 
•Sees  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  principle  stated  will 
be  iinperfe4;tly  applied,  unless  it  be  followed  out  to  this  result. 
I  will  not  here  repeat  the  arguments  upon  this  point,  whtcfi 
any  be  found  l>ricfly  slated  in  the  sulisequent  puges;  but  will 
add  a  few  remarks.  If  the  resident  inMructcrs  are  to  be 
made  responsible,  as  they  ought  u>  be,  for  the  literary  and 
mcH-al  character  of  the  ia^tilutioii,  they  should  liavc  the  privt- 
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lege  of  naming  (hose  whom  they  would  choose  as  their  asso. 
ciaies,  to  carry  on  with  them  the  work  of  discipline  and 
Instruction.  Holding  the  relation  which  they  do  to  the  college, 
the   resident  ini^iruclcrs  arc  the  proper  depositaries  of  all 
power,  necessary  to  form  the  moral  and  literary  character  of 
the  institution.     No  privilege,  therefore,  which  may  be  eier- 
ciscd  by  them  with  as  much  advantage  as  by  any  other  body 
of  mtn,  should  be  tnltcn  from  them,  and  given  to  other  indi- 
Tiduals.     To  transfer  from  them  to  six  non-resident  gentle- 
men any  power,  which  the  former  are  capable  of  exercising 
with  equal  benefit  to  the  college,  is  to  degrade  their  offices, 
and  to  lay  all  those  who  may  hold  them  under  a  standing 
imputation  of  incapacity.    The  resident  instructers  have  ■ 
personal  and  peculiar  concern  in  the  prosperity  of  the  instiliK 
tion,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  felt  by 
others.     They  arc  bound  to  it,  not  merely  by  public  duly, 
but  hy  private  interest.     The  desire  of  its  prosperity  and 
reputation,  which  in  llieni  must  be  so  active  a  feeling,  would 
always  induce  ihcra  to  be  very  careful  in  selecting  not  merely 
a  proper  candidate,  but  the  most  proper  candidate  for  any 
office.     Their  personal  interest  in  making  the  college  as  dit- 
tinguished  and  useful  as  possible,  would  act  inconstant  oppo 
silion  to  any  improper  motive  or  bias.     Operating  genenlly 
through  the  whole  body,  it  would  serve  cfiectually  to  couth 
teract   any  particular   influence   from   individual  prejudice, 
partiality,  acquaintance,  friendship,  connexion,  or  from  anj 
less  excusable  motive.    When  the  relation  between  a  patioa 
and  a  candidate  for  office  is  such,  that  the  former  will  be 
affected  neither  in  his  interest  nor  reputation  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  latter  may  perform  the  duties  assigned   bim; 
men  are  very  liable  to  be  influenced  by  other  considcratHU 
than  a  mere  regard  to  the  superior  fitness  of  the  candidate. 
The  door  is  left  open,  through  which  all  the  evils  of  patroD- 
age  enter,  those  evils  which  in  older  countries  have  been  felt 
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90  severelj",  in  ihe  misapplication  of  pulilic  u^allh  ;int[  oT 
public  charities,  and  in  the  perversion  and  clpgradiaton  of 
their  institutions.  But  on  (he  other  hand,  nlicn  those  who 
have  the  power  of  nominating  to  an  oSke,  have  themselves 
a  ftlroi^er  personal  interes^l  than  any  other  indivitlualK,  that 
itii  diilicA  should  be  properly  tliitcharged,  there  is  then  cverf 
Mcnrity  ilial  the  power  will  ho  projierly  exercised. 

There  is  another  principle  in  the  govcrnmcni  of  an  in^iiln- 
tion  like  the  college,  inliinaiely  connected  with  that  alr(>ndy 
stated.  The  resident  in-tlrncicw  should  be  not  merely  the 
primary  depositaries  of  llir  power  necessary  to  its  good 
management;  ihcy  should  receive  of  the  honor  which 
inay  propeHy  belong  to  the  institution.  Il»  rcputMion 
cannot  be  unappropmted,  nor  attach  itself  to  the  abMnci 
idea  of  a  college ;  it  belongs,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  indi- 
vifluah;  and  the  more  clearly  and  definitely  it  attaches  to 
certain  imlivitluiilR,  the  better.  But  the  resident  iii»tructer« 
are  marked  out  hy  every  circunisiaitce  as  the  proper  mprc- 
scntaliv««  of  ilic  college ;  with  whose  oflfiecs  all  the  honor  due 
to  the  institution  ought  to  be  associated.  No  other  Imdy 
»boa]d  intervene,  as  at  present,  to  obscure  them  from  public 
view ;  and  to  lake  from  their  ofllces,  the  rank  and  re#|iccta' 
biltty  which  should  be  connected  with  them.  But  the 
present  representatives  of  the  college  arc  six  non-res^idcnt 
gentleinen  and  one  resident  officer.  They  constitute  its  Cor- 
poration. They  arc  tis  governor*.  The  resident  instnicters 
bare  been  called  (heir  servants;  and  the  name,  perhaps, 
may  express  the  relation  which  actually  extols  between  these 
IWD  bodies ;  but  certainly  does  not  correspond  to  the  state  nf 
things  which  ought  to  exist.  The  station  of  master  is  one 
of  more  honor  and  dignity  than  that  of  servant;  but  in  a 
&tcr3ry  institution  there  iihould  be  no  offices  of  more  honor 
or  dignity,  than  those  given  to  the  literary  men  who  are  its 
ustructcrt.  I'hcy,  indeed,  should  be  the  ser^'ants  of  the 
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lie,  but  not  ut'  any  olhcr  body  of  meu.  Ad  opposite  stale  of 
things,  however,  now  exists ;  for  the  membera  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, 3s  that  body  is  constituted,  cannot  be  considered  u 
representatives  of  the  public. 

If  the  college  were  without  permanent  ftinda ;  if  its  instmcl- 
ers  had  associated  themselves  together,  and  depended  for  their 
remuneration  upon  the  fres  received  from  their  pupils ;  it  wouU 
enter  no  one's  iinaginntlon,  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  men- 
age the  institution  more  prosperously  by  putting  themselTCB un- 
der the  government  of  certain  genltem en,  taken  frotn  the  com- 
munity  at  large,  to  whom  they  should  transfer  the  whole  coi^ 
trol  of  the  college ;  leaving  tollicjudgmentof  those  genttemea 
the  direction  of  its  studies,  the  regulation  of  its  modes  of  in- 
struction  and  discipline,  and  the  appointment  of  their  futuR 
associates.     The  projtosal  wouSd  be  regarded  as  tinworth/ 
of  serious  discussion.      Let  us,  however,  apply  the  priih 
cipic   to   a  particultr  case.      If  the  instructers  of  the  a^ 
mii'ablc  seminary,  lately  estubJislicd  at  Northampton,  should) 
for  the  purjHisc  of  rendering  the  institution  more  flouittb- 
ing,  procure  the   Incorporation  of  a  number  of  gentlemco 
from  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  take  the  control  of  its  stadia 
and  di:icipline  olT  their  bands,  tliere  would   be  no  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  wisdom  of  such  a  project.     Inwtat 
respects,  then,  does  the  case  of  the  college  differ  from  thai  ei 
such  an  institution  7     It  differs  in  one  very  important  partioi- 
lar  alone.     Its  instructers  are  supported,  in  pari,  by  permt- 
nent  funds  provided  by  the  community,  or  by  indtviduali  bt 
the  benefit  of  the  community.     It  belongs  to  the  commusitfi 
therefore,  to  sec  that  these  funds  are  not  misused.    At  the 
same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  salary  being  secured  to  a  i» 
ident  instructer,  a  part  of  that  stimulus  to  exertion  is  remorM 
which  would  arise  merely  from  a  regard  to  pecuniaiy  enr 
ument,  if  this  depended  solely  upon  the  reputation  of  ^ 
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itwliluUon,  or  of  the  leachrr.*  It  it  proper,  ihcrcforc,  ihal 
the  college  sluiuUJ  be  subject  Eo  a  spcciul  and  |>cciiliar  Miper- 
viition  anil  control  on  Ihf  pan  of  the  commiinilj-  If  ■(«  oflicfin, 
like  lfao«c  of  llic  iichool  ut  Norlhoinpioii,  dcpentlci:]  for  llicir 
remuncmion,  »olcljr  upon  the  ruccciss  of  their  own  exertions 
III  rendcrint;  llii-  iiuliltiltnii  .such,  a^t  ihnl  pupils  might  bi>  led  to 
re-M>rt  to  il,  ihere  would  be  an  Ihllc  necessity  for  the  spocinl 
sapen'ision  of  the  cummiutily  in  ihc  one  case,  as  in  the  other. 
As  tlic  state  of  things  i»ow  is,  the  government  of  the  college 
should  be  under  the  oversight  and  control  of  the  public ;  but 
the  question  stiU  recurs,  who  under  such  control  should  be  its 
governors ;  and  u[»on  this  question,  the  dilTcrcnce  between  (lie 


*  Il  Bay   be  oliinrvcd,  bnwcvirr,  llml  nil   lh«  ilimillui  !□  cicrllan.  from  n 

m>aA  (o  pMonUrr  cmulumenl.  which  li  li  ilctlrntili)  ilioulil  ci1>l,  ni1);l>t  be 

l«»Hly  •iblatn^d,  \tj  fiilnjt  nl  «  mueb  lourr  iiim,  tlinn  iI  (irvMiil,  tlii^  ]>rrmB- 

LMlaryof  *n  inilnittur ;  Hnil  iijskiiii;  it*  incrasxi  witbin  cvrLiiiii  limili,  or 

pitclj,  drpCBd  u|Hiii  Iba  mnciuiii  of  ruiVian  diorc^.  rccpjvrd  fram  lb* 

kntt  of  ihc  eoll«gp  ;  Ibe   fuiVien    niDnry,  citlwr    H'holl)'  or  In  purl,  bring 

band  ■■nOBR  Uib  inilnicten  In  |irn|icr  praiKirllnnf,  cnnrornicd  In  tliR  illlliir- 

>  of  (hdr  permiiflcnl  nitliirlci.     Willi  llie   (ilait.  bnw»vcr,  of  iillnniiiic  in 

Ibft  vluit<iit>  A  icf^a1«r  iilinb:*:  Arri^Hij;  viirioiia   vlurl'in,  bim    \\v¥\\  roniiticlfld 

Unriher  |)ropmiil.  haviiiK  tlii  khiiio  »bj«i:(  witU  (hHl  nliirb  I   \\>t\\'  jiinl  >iig- 

fHled.  BDiBvly,  UiHI  lliv  rniuliinipril  of  PHch  inilrucltr.  U'bully.  or   in   (mrl, 

AooM  depend  on  Wk,  rrrFivi>iI  from  biiou-n  puitkularpui>lli.   To  Ibliibcd! 

I         •!«  TarloiU  objfctioni ;  bul  b  iIccIiItc  oiid  in  my  iiiitid  I>,  Ibiil  il  v:o;M  Icni] 

^H  ilir*clly  I>  produce  compdilloii,  Jraloiiy, mid  ill  will  miiiiii):  Ibv  iiitlniclrrg  ; 

^r    and  Ihu*,  l»Mili-  nlhcr  rvil>,  b«  iifraM'nll*!  iiijiiij'  Id  tW  eullcee.  I>y  [ircvpiil* 

tni  nil  coininoii  action  nnionit  tbi>ni  lo  promolr  in  fyiA.    On  Ihe  olhar 

huil,llie  iiUn  ■u^i^itt'd  wuiild  givu  all  Uip  inslrutlcn  n  common  Inleretl 

la  iwilng  tbr  clinruclvrof  llie  iiiilitalioii,  to  oi  Id  iricrrain  tb^  nunilwro(  Ut 

HiidtnU.    £1017  inilTuctcr  would  be  concerned,  thai  «TRry  iiibar  (hould 

kUd  ■  hitib  rani,  and  jurrnnn  bi>  duties  Willi  riillifnlnr-M  Mild  nbiMly.  I  may 
Wa  uld,  llial  if  lucli  n  plan  wi^rri  ndoptt^il,  I  Fiip|>oiH  an  dub  would  4niib(, 
1^1  tbt  initracten  ihould  bnvctbp  powrrof  iiominntinRibBlrnuoelalei.  It 
««uldib«Q  bra  matUr  otjuiiicu  (0  tlieni,lbiit  Ilicy  ibonld  linve  Ibii  (lawer. 
MHrtgaiili  tlmply  Ibe  protp^nly  of  llic  colkjii',  Ibrir  urn  now  the  iime 
*Mmit,  whf  (hey  •buuld  ei(-riiiaa  il,  a«  (hen)  would  be  in  Ibe  cue  lUfpoKcd 


hvo  institutions,  in  the  particular  juRt  mentioned,  has  do  beai 
ing.  It  would  not  be  thought  a  wise  measure,  to  take  the  goi 
emment  of  the  seminary  at  Northampton  from  its  residec 
inatructers ;  whj  then,  I  would  ask,  is  the  government  of  ill 
college,  in  regard  to  its  modes  of  discipline  end  instruction,  tat 
en  from  its  resident  instructers  T  What  hope  is  there  that 
procedure,  which  every  one  would  apfa^hend  might  be  ruinou 
in  the  former  instance,  will,  in  the  latter,  conduce  to  the  ref 
utation  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  t 

But  when  we  speak  of  oversight  or  control,  we  must  reco 
lect,  that  it  should  be  exercised  on  a  broad  and  liberal  plan 
with  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  generous  aod  proper  confideitc 
in  the  resident  instructers;  such  confidence  as  ought  to  b 
felt  in  them,  if  they  are  qualified  for  their  ofBces.  When  w 
speak  of  responsibility,  we  must  recollect  that  their  respons 
bility,  in  the  nature  of  things,  like  that  of  all  other  men  i 
public  office,  is  to  the  public  alone ;  and  not  to  a  small  numbc 
of  individuals.  Nothing  could  be  devised  more  injurious  t 
the  college,  than  to  subject  them  to  the  minute,  vexatious  ove 
sight  of  one,  or  of  some  half-dozen  persons,  exercising 
visitatorial  power.  What  man  of  honorable  feelings  woo! 
submit  to  place  himself  in  a  situation,  in  which  a  few  indivii 
uals,  not  his  superiors  in  age,  in  talents,  in  morals,  nor  in  an 
claim  upon  the  respect  of  society,  were  to  see  that  he  did  h 
dutyf  No  such  oversight  has  been  exercised,  and  not 
such,  I  trust,  ever  will  be  att4^>ted.  The  supervision  require 
is  that  of  a  numerous,  popular  body,  bo  constituted  as 
represent  the  community ;  composed,  in  great  part  at  least, 
members  elected  by  the  community,  and  elected  from  dtfie 
ent  portions  of  the  state.  The  Overseers  of  the  college  ai 
such  a  body.  But  the  difficulty,  at  present,  is,  that  they,  tl 
proper  representatives  of  the  public,  are  hardly  brought  in 
any  connexion  with  the  resident  instructers,  the  proper  r 
prescntatives  of  the  college.    They  are,  and  they  will  I 


two  iiisiilutions,  in  the  parlicular  juot  mentioned,  has  no  beai^ 
ing.  It  would  not  be  thought  a  wise  measure,  to  take  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  seminary  at  Northampton  from  its  resident 
instniclers ;  why  then,  I  would  ash,  is  the  goTemment  of  the 
college,  in  regard  to  its  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction,  tak- 
en  from  its  resident  instmcters  ?  What  hope  is  there  that  a 
procedure,  which  every  one  would  apprehend  might  be  ruinous 
in  the  former  instance,  will,  in  the  latter,  conduce  to  the  rep- 
utation and  usefulness  of  the  institution  ? 

But  when  we  speak  of  oversight  or  control,  we  must  recot 
lect,thal  it  should  be  exercised  on  a  broad  and  liberal  plao; 
with  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  generous  and  proper  conlideDce 
in  the  resident  instmcters;  such  confidence  as  ought  to  be 
felt  in  them,  if  they  are  qualified  for  their  offices.  When  we 
speak  of  responsibility,  we  must  recollect  that  their  respon»- 
bility,  in  the  nature  of  things,  like  that  of  all  other  men  u 
public  olTice,  is  to  the  public  alone ;  and  not  to  a  small  number 
of  individuals.  Nothing  could  be  devised  more  injurious  to 
the  college,  than  to  subject  them  to  the  minute,  vexatious  ofer- 
eight  of  one,  or  of  some  half-dozen  persons,  exerctsiog  » 
visitatorial  power.  What  man  of  honorable  feelings  wooW 
submit  to  place  himself  in  a  situation,  in  which  a  few  indinil- 
uals,  not  his  superiors  in  age,  in  talents,  in  morals,  nor  in  mj 
claim  upon  the  respect  of  society,  were  to  see  that  he  <fid  kit 
duty  7  No  such  oversight  has  been  exercised,  and  none 
such,  I  trust,  ever  will  be  attrifapted.  The  supervision  required 
is  that  of  a  numerous,  popular  body,  so  constituted  as  to 
represent  the  community  ;  composed,  in  great  part  at  least,  of 
members  elected  by  the  community,  and  elected  from  differ 
ent  portions  of  the  state.  The  Overseers  of  the  college  are 
such  a  body.  But  the  difficulty,  at  present,  is,  that  iheyitl* 
proper  representatives  of  the  public,  are  hardly  brought  inW 
any  connexion  with  the  resident  instmcters,  the  proper  re- 
presentatives of  the  college.    They  are,  and  they  will  be, 
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ibe  college  would  be  excalpated  and  vindicated  ty  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.  If  well  founded,  the  evil  would  be 
remedied  bj  their  interference.  Instead  likewise  of  the  pres- 
ent nugatory  show  of  literary  examinations  into  the  proficiency 
of  the  students,  real,  efiective  examinations,  like  those  of  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  might  be  instituted  by  the 
Overseers ;  and  the  literary  state  of  the  college  thus  constant- 
ly laid  open  to  public  inspection. 

But  it  is  not  merely  through  this  constant  inspection  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  evils,  that  the  college  might  derive 
advantage  from  its  peculiar  connexion  with  the  state.  Tlut 
connexion  is  a  great  honor,  and  might  in  other  respects  than 
those  mentioned,  be  of  great  benefit.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  the  community  should  regard  the  college  as  its  care.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  its  instructors  should  always  feel  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  view  of  the  public,  responsible  to  their 
fellow  citizens  and  to  them  alone ;  and  that  they  are  to  re- 
ceive a  great  part  of  their  reward  in  public  approbalioa.  It 
is  through  the  Overseers,  as  representatives  of  the  public,  that 
the  instructers  may  properly  be  encouraged,  animated, 
and  applauded.  It  would  be  with  very  different  feelingi 
from  what  he  has  at  present,  that  a  literary  man  would  pa- 
form  the  duties  of  his  ollice  at  Cambridge,  if  he  knew  tbatthe 
college  was  a  constant  object  of  public  interest,  and  a  jaop- 
er  object  of  public  regard ;  that  on  him  and  his  associates, 
the  public  attention  was  steadily  directed ;  and  that  his  exer^ 
tions  and  services  would  be  known  and  fairly  estimated. 

In  order  to  render  the  college,  such  an  institution  as  it 
may  become,  prosperous  and  useful,  as  it  is  capable  of  being, 
measures  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  taken  to  secure  as  its  in* 
structers,  men  of  the  first  talents,  the  soundest  learning,  the 
purest  morals,  and  the  deepest  sense  of  religion.  To  this  end, 
the  offices  of  the  resident  instructers  must  be  such,  that  men 
of  the  character  described  will  be  willing  to  accept  and  will* 
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ing  lo  retain  ihem.  Tliey  musl  be  offices  of  dignity  and  trust ; 
BtTording  to  those  who  hold  them,  full  opportunily  of  making 
^Ihe  best  use  of  their  abilities  for  [he  good  of  the  inslitution' 
the  next  place,  the  instmcters  thus  secured  must  not  be 
[  Bubjecled,  as  mere  ministerial  officers,  to  the  direction  of  other 
individuals,  who  arc  in  comparison,  but  remotely  connected 
Ivith  the  college,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  itainlerests- 
[The  institution  will  flourish  then,  and  then  only,  when  such 
*men  as  have  been  described  are  made  responsible  (o  the 
f  public  for  its  prosperity,  and  have  all  the  power  and  honor, 
[which  should  accompany  this  responsibility. 

li  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  I  have  as  little  private 
interest  in  the  topics  discussed  in  what  precedes  and  follows, 
as  any  individual  in  the  community.  This  is  known  lo  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  ihe  nature  of  my  connexion  wilh  the 
college.  My  interest  arises  from  a  strong  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  an  inslilution,  which  all  must  regard  as  having  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  state 
of  our  community ;  from  a  conviction,  that  its  present  system 
of  government  has  been  essentially  injurious ;  and  that  by 
changing  this  system,  its  growth  in  reputation  and  usefulness 
might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  advance  with  a  rapidity, 
which  one  would  be  thought  sanguine  and  extravagant,  if  he 
should  now  predict.  With  the  good  sense  and  habits  of  free 
discussion,  which  prevail  among  us ;  if  the  principles  which 
have  been  stated  be  correct,  however  circumstances  may 
prevent  their  being  acknowledged  at  present,  they  wi)l  in 
time  be  adopted  and  acted  upon.  The  great  point  to  be 
gained  is  to  awaken  public  attention ;  and  to  make  the  com- 
munity feel  the  interest  which  they  have  in  the  subject  in 
discussion. 


SPEECH. 


MaV  it  rLEASB  YODR  HoNOB. 

Wv  object  in  appearing  before  this  Reverend  and  Honor- 
able Board,  is  to  explain  the   molivea   and  purposes  of  the 
memorialists  in  presei  iting  the  paper  under  consideration ;  and 
the  circumMances  which  led  them  to  take  the  course  which 
they  have  done.     They  believe  that  the  fact  has  been  estab- 
lished, that  in   the  lirsi  institution  of  the  college,  and   for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  subsequent,  certain    powers 
were  vested  in   the  resident  insiructers,  as  members  of  the 
Corporation,  which  they  do  not  now  possess.     The  exercise  of 
some  of  these  powers  by  the  resident  inslructera,  they  regard 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college.     But  the  partic- 
ular change  in  the  mode  of  constituting   the  government  of 
the  college,  to  which  the  paper  in  question  wonld  seem  to  lead, 
is  merely  one  form  of  introducing  that  change  in  the  state  of 
{he  institution  which  the  memorialists  deem  important,     f  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  explain  what  are  the  essential  features 
of  the  change  which  the  present  state  of  things  requires,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  change  is  considered  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  institulion.    I  am  confident  that  the  great  ma- 
lority  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  addrcs^  have 
but  one  feeling  in  regard  to  the  colleg^-a  desire  of  its  prosperity. 
Thb  must  be  the  desire  of  every  man,  who  regards  the  honor 
and  interests  of  our  native  stale,  the  memory  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  children.     In  this  feeling, 
tlierefore,  wnich  alone  would  have  induced  me,  contrary  to 
all  my  usual  habits  of  life,  to  appear  in  this  place,  I  am  secure 
of  your  sympathy.     1  am,  I  trust,  secure  of  your  attention ; 
and  that  any  considerations,  which  I  may  present,  will  be  al- 
lowed their  full  weight,  even  though,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
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situation  in  which  I  find  myself  placed,  and  the  short  time 
which  has  been  allowed  for  preparation,  ihej  may  be  imper- 
fectly stated. 

Concerning  the  whole  subject  which  has  been  before  this 
Board,  relating  to  the  condition  and  interesu  of  the  coUue, 
the  great  body  of  the  community  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
and  partial  degree  of  information.  The  course  of  policy 
which  has  been  pursued,  as  is  generally  known,  has  been  to 
keep  the  concerns  of  the  instituljon  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  view,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  brought  into  public 
discussion.  The  real  stale  of  things  is,  in  many  respecU, 
essentially  different  from  what  appearances  might  lead  one 
to  suppose  or  expect.  1  will  venture  to  say,  therefore,  that  if 
any  gentleman  know  no  more  respecting  the  concerns  and  in- 
terests of  the  college,  than  what  has  appeared  and  been  slated 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  respecting  this  subject,  his 
view  must  of  necessity  be  exterior,  partial,  and  erroneoui. 
I,  therefore,  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  open  some  new 
views  to  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  addrcMi 
which  they  may  agree  with  me  in  thinking  to  deserve  atten- 
tion. From  long  connexion  with  the  college,  and  from  being 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  late  measures,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  government,  which  have  led  to  the  present 
discussions,  I  have  had  some  peculiar  opportunities  for  inform- 
ation. I  shall  be  very  open  and  explicit ;  for  the  present 
occasion  requires  great  openness  and  explicitness.  The 
memorialists  have  been  brought  to  a  point,  where  they  can 
defend  their  own  characters,  and  maintamthe  best  interests  of 
the  college,  only  by  a  more  full  and  naked  exhibition  of  focta  and 
truths,  than  has  yet  been  made.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  aj^ 
pear  in  this  place  merely  from  public  motives,  and  am  not 
influenced  by  the  slightest  feeling  of  personal  ill  will  toward 
any  individual ;  so  I  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  give  anj 
inaividual  reasonable  cause  of  offence.  I  shall  be  eqaaUy 
solicitous  not  to  give  unnecessary  nain  to  any  one;  and  to 
the  latter  consideration  shall  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  m  some 
degree,  the  strength  of  my  statements.  Enough,  I  belfeve, 
may  still  be  said  to  produce  every  desirable  enect.  If,  how 
ever,  with  all  the  care  which  I  may  use,  I  should  yet  be  19 
unfortunate  as  to  give  personal  onence,  I  must  regard  it  as  a 
miafortone,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  cas^  have  aece 
rily  brought  upon  me. 
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In  onler  to  pince  the  purpuevs  and  cootluci  of  the  nwmoriat- 
Hto  in  a  just  point  of  view,  it  a  iwcet^nry,  in  the  first  place, 
to  give  some  account  of  tbc  course  of  events,  vbich  has  iminc- 
diatcly  led  (u  tiic  present  discussions  before  this  Kcvcreud  and 
Honorable  Bodjr.  It  i»  mcII  known  to  many,  that  for  a  coo- 
siderable  number  of  years  past,  jpcal  dissaiiifaciion  u-ith  the 
conditioD  of  the  college  has  cxiMed  in  ilic  minds  of  the  resi- 
dent oftcers,  and  ottien  who  have  hiiJ  an  opuorliiiiily  tor  a 
sear  view  of  its  real  slate.  In  the  summer  ol  1831,  tliat  is, 
about  four  ye«rs  and  »  half  since,  a  paper  u  tis  drawn  up  by  a 
highly  rejpectableoflicvr  of  the  institution  in  the  form  of  a  Tel- 
ler to  a  cnembcr  of  the  Coi-poration,  coniaiDinc;  a  statement  of 
vomcof  UiceviU  Hhichcxislerl,  accompanied  with  proposuisof 
remedy  and  refurn).  'I'his  communication,  taken  in  coniiex- 
ion  with  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  tviih  the  slate  of  the 
college,  led  the  Corimra'iim  to  direct  liieir  filieniioii  lu  the  Mib- 
jcct.  A  circulLir  leiier  aUdr(sf.ed  to  the  resident  instructcrs, 
and  Id  one  inslmcier  not  resident,  (I  am  unccrluin  whether  to 
any  othcn,)  was aecordinj;ly  it^ued  by  them, dated  in  ijepiem- 
l>cr  lASl.  h  Hlled  seven  closely  written  folio  pa^s,  and 
contained  a  ^rrat  variety  of  questions,  respecting  the  ducipline, 
instruciioi),  and  muriilsof  the  students,  lo  which  answei^  were 
requested.  Replies  were  given  by  most  of  the  gentlemen 
addressed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  somi-  of  itiem  entering  into  the 
futjectroitchat  length.  Tho^e  replies  were  refenediu  a  com- 
ndUee  of  the  Corporation ;  and,  that  body  having  apparendy  by 
iu  prorcedings  pledged  itself  to  undertake  a  reform,  it  was 
cooGdenily  expected  by  some,  that  important  changes  wmild 
be  introduced.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  except  promuh 
^ting  some  reg\ilalJons  respecting  the  ex]iens<»  and  dress  of 
the  students.  Wtih  thii  exception,  the  whole  business  was 
nuiTercd  to  sleep.  In  the  summer  of  1333,  two  years  .iflcr 
tiie  subject   hiid  lieeti  jiot  ii^iliitcl ;    when  it  had    become 

SiparenI  that  no  effectual  measures  were  to  he  expected  from 
e    Corporation,  the  only    body,   which,   according  to  the 
Usages  of  t]ic  college,  exerciM^d  the  power  of  Artginaiing  any 
isasure,  l)ie  feeling  of  discontent  with  ihe  existing  state  of 
lin^  which  liad  been  in  M>mc  degree  suspcndnl  by  the  hope 
'improvement, again  recovered  sircngth.     It  ivas ditcrmined 
by  some  gemtcmen,  wiih  the  full  consent  and  approbation  of 
lliose  resident  officers,  who  were  actguaintetl  witri  the  design. 


situation  in  which  I  find  mjrself  placed,  and  the  short  time 
which  has  been  allowed  for  preparation,  ihej  may  be  imper- 
fectly stated. 

Concerning  the  whole  subject  which  has  been  before  this 
Board,  relating  to  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  college, 
the  great  body  of  the  community  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
and  partial  degree  of  information.  The  course  of  policy 
which  has  been  pursued,  as  is  generally  known,  has  been  to 
keep  the  concerns  of  the  institution  as  much  as  possible  ont 
of  view,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  brought  into  public 
discussion.  The  real  stale  of  things  is,  in  many  respects, 
essentially  different  from  what  appearances  might  lead  one 
to  suppose  or  expect.  I  will  venture  to  say,  therefore,  that  if 
any  gentleman  know  no  more  respecting  the  concerns  and  in- 
terests  of  the  college,  than  what  has  appeared  and  been  slated 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  respecting  this  subject,  his 
view  must  of  necessity  be  exterior,  partial,  and  erroneooi. 
1,  therefore,  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  open  some  new 
views  to  the  gentlemen  whom  1  have  the  honor  to  addreai, 
which  they  may  agree  with  me  in  thinking  to  deserve  atten- 
tion.  From  long  connexion  with  the  college,  and  from  being 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  late  measures,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  government,  which  have  led  to  the  present 
discussions,  I  have  had  some  peculiar  opportunities  for  infonn- 
ation.  I  shall  be  very  open  and  explicit;  for  the  present 
occasion  requkes  great  openness  and  explicitness.  Hie 
memorialists  have  been  brought  to  a  point,  where  they  can 
defend  their  own  characters,  and  maintain  the  best  interests  of 
the  coUoge,  only  by  a  more  full  and  naked  exhibition  of  factsand 
truths,  than  ha.«  yet  been  made.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  ap- 
pear in  tbia  place  merely  from  public  modves,  and  am  not 
influenced  by  the  slightest  feeling  of  personal  ill  will  towani 
anv  individual ;  so  I  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  give  am 
inaividual  reasonable  cause  of  oSence.  I  shall  be  eqnaO^ 
solicitous  not  to  give  unnecessary  pain  to  any  one;  aiid  to 
the  latter  consideration  shall  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  'm  some 
degree,  the  strength  of  my  statements.  Enough,  I  beUeve, 
may  still  be  said  to  produce  every  desirable  effect.  If,  how^ 
ever,  with  all  the  care  which  1  may  use,  I  should  yet  be  ■> 
unfortunate  aa  to  give  personal  offence,  I  must  regard  it  as  a 
misfortune,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have  necc 
lily  brought  upon  me. 
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In  order  to  place  the  purposes  and  coodiKt  of  the  memorul- 
uts  in  a  ju»l  point  of  view,  it  i»  nixcHury,  in  Ihc  first  place, 
to  ffve  50<ne  account  of  the  course  of  events,  which  hns  inuiic- 
diateljr  led  to  ilic  present  discusaiona  before  this  Reverend  and 
Hononble  Body.  It  is  well  known  to  many,  that  for  ti  coif 
uderable  numtier  of  year.i  past,  j^eai  diMaiistaction  with  the 
conditWQ  of  the  college  has  cxisicd  in  ihc  minds  of  (he  resi- 
deni  olficcr»,  and  others  who  hnve  had  an  opportunity  lor  a 
near  view  of  its  real  stale.  In  the  auminer  ot  1 831,  Uiat  ts, 
about  four  years  and  a  half  since,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  bv  a 
highly  re^>ectableotTicrrofihein.tUtulioii  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  containing  a  statement  of 
Mime  of  the  evils  wMcb  existed,  accompanied  wilh  proposal^of 
remedy  ai>d  reform.  This  commimiciiiion,  uikeii  in  connex- 
ion with  the  prevailing  di&saiis  fact  ion  wiih  the  slate  of  the 
College,  led  theCorporaiion  to  direct  their  attention  lo  the  sub- 
JecL  A  circular  leiter  n(J<iri->sed  to  the  resident  instrnciers, 
and  to  one  ioGtructer  not  rc^idenL,  (I  am  uncertain  whether  to 
•ny  otficn,}  was  accordingly  issued  by  them,  dated  in  Septcto* 
ber  1891.  il  filled  seven  clo.sely  wriilen  folio  pagen,  ;md 
coataioed  a  great  variety  of  questions,  respccliite  the  discipline, 
inuruction,  und  morals  of  the  sludenl&,lo  which  answers  were 
rMuested.  Kepliex  were  given  by  most  of  the  genlletncii 
addressed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  some  of  ibcm  entering  into  the 
subject  much  at  len^ti.  These  replirs  were  referred  to  a  com- 
■Biltee  of  the  Corporation;  and,  thai  body  having  apparently  by 
h>  proceedings  pledged  itself  to  undertake  a  reform,  il  was 
ceandetitly  expected  liy  some,  that  uiiport^int  changes  would 
be  introduced.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  excejit  nromul- 
gatiflg  soiDe  regulations  respecting  ifae  expenses  and  dreKs  oT 
ibe  aiudents.  With  tfai-s  exception,  the  whole  business  n-as 
HkSercd  to  sle<^p.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  two  yearn  after 
the  nibjccl  had  been  lirst  agitated;  when  it  had  become 
apparent  th.il  no  i^flccmal  mea>ure.s  were  to  be  eipecied  from 
ibe  Corporation,  the  only  body,  whieh,  according  to  the 
wages  m  the  college,  extrciscd  inc  power  of  originating  any 
■keasure,  ihc  feeling  of  discontent  with  ihc  existing  Male  of 
ibu^wbicb  bad  been  in  some  degree  suspended  by  the  hope 
of  improvement,  again  recovered  Mrengtii.  It  was  delermined 
by  some  Ecntlemeii,  with  the  full  coit^ieiit  and  an|>rob3iton  of 
ifiose  resident  officers,  who  were  acquainted  witn  the  dnign, 
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»^iaratcil  from  each  other,  by  ihc  tntcrvciiuon  of  ibe  Corpo* 
ration,   so  lon^  as.  ibis  body,  constituted  as  at  present,  ex- 
crciao»  its  present  authority.     The  Corporation  bas  gradual- 
ly conic  to  be  considered  as  having  at  onc«  the  govcromcDt 
ihc  ovt'rMgbt  of  the  college  ;  and  any  proper  cxcrciw  on 
'IwrtofiheOvcrseera,  of  the  poiver  which  thfir  name  implies, 
iiild  almost  assume  the  character  of  an  interference-     Thi» 
tan  be  the  case,  so  long  as  the  resident  in»tructer»  arc  co»- 
Jercd  as  mintsii-rial  olfKer^  under  thi;  direction  of  the  Cor- 
tralion ;  for  it  follows  fi'oin  thi^  that  it  is  to  ihe  latter  body, 
hai  (b<->c  oSiccrs  :ifc.  accountable.     The  administration  of  the 
college  being  divided,  as  at  prcAcni,  between  two  bodies,  the 
coDstiluicd  of  its  real  governors,  who  legislate  for  the 
lier  body,  which  is  composed  of  those  whose  business  is 
ely  to  execute  ifacir  laws,  there  is  such  a  divided  repon. 
■bilily  for  the  »tate  of  the  college,  that  no  clear  and  deiinite 
jecl  of  siip<rrvi»ton  presents  ilwlf  to  the  Overseers  in  tlie 
rgubr  course  of  business.     Kvery  thing  eludes  their  grasp. 
But  unite  in  the  resident  instruciers  the   |M>wers  which 
tve  been  thus  disjoined,  and  a   body  of  men  would  exist, 
whom  the  public  now  naturally  l(X>k  as  responsible  (or  the 
ate  of  the  college ;   imd  who  would  ilicn    be   fully    &nd 
Jcly  responsible  for  it.     Tho  Ovcracort  would  know,  at  once, 
iberc  10  direct  iheir  attention,  when  any  evil  or  any  complaint 
isted.     Having  a  well  dciined  and  practicable  duty  to  per- 
nbrtn,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliey  would  perform  it  j  and 
(hat  their  relation  to  the  college  would  be  very  dilfercnl  from 
what  it  ba-t  been.     The  general  state  of  the  insiiiiilion  might, 
for  ia>iaiice,  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  occasion  should  require, 
be  made  a  Kibject  of  dUcussion.     The  opinions  of  gentlemen 
from  <hirerenl  parts  of  the  state,  with  different  views  and  fccl- 
iogi,  might  be  coUecleii.       Comptaintd   might  he  publicly 
hntuf^ht  forward.    Coinmiliees might  beappointcd  to  examine 
wWili«r  they  were  well  or  ill  founded.    If  iv  iihout  I 
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the  college  would  be  exculpated  and  vindicated  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.  If  welt  foimded,  the  evil  would  be 
remedied  by  their  iuterference.  Instead  likewise  of  the  pres- 
ent nugatory  show  of  literary  examinations  into  the  proficiency 
of  the  Gtudenta,  real,  efiective  examinations,  like  those  of  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  might  be  instituted  by  the 
Overseers ;  and  the  literary  state  of  the  college  thus  constant- 
ly laid  open  to  public  inspection. 

But  it  is  not  merely  through  this  constant  inspection  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  evils,  that  the  college  might  derive 
advantage  from  its  peculiar  connexion  with  the  state.  This 
connexion  is  a  great  honor,  and  might  in  other  respects  than 
those  mentioned,  be  of  great  benefit.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  the  community  should  regard  the  college  as  its  care.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  its  instructors  should  always  feel  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  view  of  the  public,  responsible  to  their 
fellow  citizens  and  to  them  alone ;  and  that  they  are  to  re- 
ceive a  great  part  of  their  reward  in  public  approbatioa.  It 
is  through  the  Overseers,  as  representatives  of  the  public,  that 
the  instruclers  may  properly  be  encouraged,  animated, 
and  applauded.  It  would  be  with  very  difierent  feeling 
from  what  he  has  at  present,  that  a  literary  man  would  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  at  Cambridge,  if  he  knew  that  the 
college  was  a  constant  object  of  public  interest,  and  a  prop- 
er object  of  public  regard ;  that  on  him  and  his  associates, 
the  public  attention  was  steadily  directed ;  and  that  hb  exer- 
tions and  services  would  be  known  and  fairly  estimated. 

In  order  to  render  the  college,  such  an  institution  as  it 
may  become,  prosperous  and  useful,  as  it  is  capable  of  beings 
measures  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  taken  to  secure  as  its  in- 
structers,  men  of  the  first  talents,  the  soundest  learning,  the 
purest  morals,  and  the  deepest  sense  of  religion.  To  this  end, 
the  offices  of  the  resident  instructers  must  be  such,  that  men 
of  the  character  descrihed  will  be  willing  to  accept  and  will* 
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ing  lo  retain  them.  Thty  must  b«  ofHces  ol'  di^niij  and  trust ; 
adbrding  lo  (husc  who  hold  them,  full  opportuniiy  of  making 
the  best  use  of  ihcir  abilities  for  the  good  of  the  institution. 
Id  the  ftcxi  place,  the  instructors  thus  secured  must  not  be 
•ubjecled,  as  mere  minislcrial  officers,  lo  the  direction  of  other 
individuals,  who  are  in  comparison,  but  remotely  connected 
with  the  college,  nml  imperfectly  iKquaintcd  with  its  interests- 
The  institution  tvill  flourish  then,  and  then  only,  when  such 
men  as  have  bc-ii  ilescrlbed  arc  made  responsible  to  the 
public  for  ilB  prosjwrlly,  and  have  all  the  power  and  honor, 
irbicb  should  accompany  thU  responsibility. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  I  have  as  little  private 
tntereM  lo  the  topics  diiicussed  in  what  precedes  and  follows, 
as  any  indivi<tunl  in  the  eoinm unity.  Thi*  is  known  lo  those 
who  ore  aciguainted  with  the  nature  of  my  connexion  wilh  the 
college.  My  interest  arises  from  a  strong  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  an  insliluiion.  which  all   must  regard  as  having  a 

^PMSt  important  infiuence  upon  ihc  inlclkclual  and  moral  state 
»f  our  commtinily ;  from  a  conviction,  that  its  present  system 

'of  govcmmnit  ha*  been  WM'jilially  injurious;  and  that  by 
changing  thi^  syMem,  lis  growth  in  rcpuLilion  and  usefulness 
might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  advance  with  a  rapidity, 
which  one  would  be  thought  sanguine  and  extravagant,  if  he 
should  now  predict.  With  the  good  sen&e  and  habits  of  free 
discussion,  which  prevail  among  us;  if  (he  principles  which 
have  been  stated  be  correci,  however  circiim.stanccs  may 
prevent  tlieir  being  acknowledged  at  present,  thcy  will  in 
time  be  adopted  and  acted  upon.  The  great  point  to  be 
gairicd  is  to  awaken  public  attention ;  and  to  make  the  eotn> 
munity  feci  the  interest  which  they  have  in  the  subject  in 
discussion. 
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SPEECH. 


Mat  it  please  tooh  Honor. 
Wt  object  in  appeariQg  before  ibis  Reverend  and  Honor- 
able Board,is  to  explain  the   motives   and  purposes  of  ilie 
laemortaliats  in  presei  iling  ihe  paper  under  consideration ;  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  them  to  take  the  course  which 
ihej'  have  done.     They  believe  that  the  fact  has  been  estab- 
lished, that  in  the  firat  institution  of  the  college,  and  for  a 
considerable  number  of  year's  subsequent,  certain    powers 
were  vested  in  the  resident  instrueters,  as  members  of  the 
Corporation,  which  they  do  not  now  possess.     The  exercise  of 
some  of  these  powers  by  the  resident  instrueters,  ihej  regard 
a*  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college.     But  the  partic- 
ular change  in  the  mode  of  constituting  the  government  of 
the  college,  to  which  the  paper  in  question  would  seem  to  lead, 
is  merely  one  form  of  introducing  that  change  in  the  state  of 
the  institution  which  the  memorialists  deem  important.     I  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  explain  what  are  the  essential  features 
of  the  change  which  the  present  stale  of  things  requires,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  change  is  considered  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution.    1  am  confident  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  addres^,  have 
butone  feeling  in  regard  to  thecoUege—adesireof  its  prosperity. 
This  must  be  the  desire  of  every  man,  who  regards  the  honor 
and  interests  of  our  native  state,  the  memory  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  children.     In  this  feeling, 
therefore,  which  alone  would  have  induced  me,  contrary  to 
all  my  usual  habits  of  life,  lo  appear  in  this  place,  I  am  secure 
of  your  sympathy.     I  am,  I  trust,  secure  of  your  attention ; 
and  that  any  considerations,  which  I  may  present,  will  be  al- 
lowed their  full  weight,  even  though,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
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situation  in  which  I  End  myself  placed,  and  the  short  time 
which  has  been  allowed  for  preparation,  thej  may  be  impeiv 
fectly  stated. 

Concerning  the  whole  subject  which  has  been  belbre  this 
Board,  relating  to  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  college, 
the  great  body  of  the  community  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
and  partial  degree  of  information.  The  course  of  policy 
which  has  been  pursued,  as  is  generally  known,  has  been  to 
keep  the  concerns  of  the  institution  as  much  as  possible  aid 
of  view,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  brought  into  public 
discussion.  The  real  state  of  things  is,  in  many  respects, 
essentially  different  from  what  af^arances  might  leaa  one 
to  suppose  or  expect.  I  will  venture  to  say,  therefore,  that  if 
any  gentleman  know  no  more  respecting  the  concerns  and  iih 
terests  of  the  college,  than  what  has  appeared  and  been  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  respecting  this  subject,  ha 
view  must  of  uecessity  be  exterior,  partial,  and  erroneous. 
I,  therefore,  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  open  some  new 
views  to  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  addresi, 
which  they  may  agree  with  me  in  thinking  to  deserve  atten- 
tion. From  long  connexion  with  the  college,  and  from  beiif 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  late  measures,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  government,  which  have  led  to  the  present 
discussions,  I  have  had  some  peculiar  opportunities  for  inforn^ 
ation.  I  shall  be  very  open  and  explicit;  for  the  present 
occasion  requires  great  openness  and  expllcitness.  The 
memorialists  have  been  brought  to  a  point,  where  they  can 
defend  their  own  characters,  and  maintam  the  best  interests  of 
the  college,  only  by  a  more  full  and  naked  exhibition  of  facts  and 
truths,  l^n  has  yet  been  made.  At  the  same  time,  aa  I  sp* 
pear  in  this  place  merely  from  public  motives,  and  am  not 
inSuenced  by  the  slightest  feeling  of  personal  ill  will  towaid 
any  individual;  so  f  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  give  an j 
inoividual  reasonable  cause  of  offence.  I  shall  be  eqoally 
solicitous  not  to  give  unnecessary  pain  to  any  one ;  aiid  to 
the  latter  consideration  shall  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  in  some 
degree,  the  strength  of  my  statements.  Enough,  I  beliera, 
may  still  be  said  to  produce  every  desirable  efiect.  If,  hoir- 
ever,  with  all  the  care  which  I  mav  use,  I  should  yet  be  w> 
unfortunate  aa  to  give  personal  offence,  I  must  ref^ard  it  as  a 
misfortune,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  casQ  have  nece«a- 
rily  brought  upon  me. 
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In  order  lo  place  the  purposes  and  conduct  of  the  roemorbl- 
ists  ID  a  just  puini  o(  view,  it  is  nvccs»ar^,  in  the  I'lrst  place, 
lo  give  some  account  of  ihc  course  of  events,  which  has  uninc- 
diaicljr  led  to  the  present  discussions  before  (his  Kevereod  aod 
Ilonorablv  Bo<lj.  ll  i»  well  known  lo  iiiiin_v,  that  for  u  con- 
■tderaMe  number  of  years  past,  f^reut  di.tsaiiiif action  with  the 
condition  of  the  college  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  resi- 
dent olIicer»,  and  others  who  have  hiid  an  oppurlnniiy  lor  a 
near  view  of  its  real  slate.  In  tlie  summer  ot  1891,  that  t», 
about  four  years  and  a  half  since,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by  a 
highly  rei!({ieciable  olficcr  of  the  iiiKtilutioii  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter 10  a  ineoibcr  of  the  Ooi-poralion,  containing  a  Btatenient  of 
someof  the  evils  which  eiistcd,  accompanied  with  pKposaUof 
remedy  and  reform.  Thtj  comniunicaiiim,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  the  Male  of  the 
college^  led  tbcCWpora'ion  to  direct  ihcir  uiienlion  tothc  sub- 
ject. A  circular  leiier  adilrcssed  lo  the  rcjidcni  insiriictcrR, 
and  [o  one  iitstructrr  not  resident,  (I  am  uncertain  whether  to 
any  others,)  was  accordingly  issued  by  ilieni,  daied  in  Septccft* 
ber  1891.  Il  fdled  itevcn  closely  wriiien  folio  pate^,  and 
contained  a  great  variety  of  ijuestioDs,  respcctini;  ilic  discipline, 
inuniction,  and  morals  of  the  sluilent^  to  which  nnnwcrs  were 
requcatcd.  Kejtties  were  gi*'cn  by  most  of  the  genlleuicii 
addres&ed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  some  of  them  entering  into  the 
wibjeci  much  at  length.  The^f  re]>iie>  m-Tv  rcA^rred  to  a  coto- 
raitteeoflbeCorporaiion;  and,  that  body  hating  apparently  by 
its  proceeding  pledged  itself  to  undertake  a  reiorm,  it  was 
eeamenily  expected  by  some,  that  imporcaul  changes  would 
be  introduced.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  except  promul- 
gatuig  sotne  regulations  respecting  the  expenses  and  dre.ts  of 
the  Mudcnt*.  Widj  this  exception,  the  wlwie  business  was 
aodered  to  ste^p.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  two  years  after 
t&e  subject  had  been  Jirst  agitated ;  when  it  had  become 
apparent  that  no  effectual  mea.tiireit  were  to  be  expected  from 
lie  Corporation,  the  only  body,  which,  according  lo  the 
luages  of  the  college,  exercised  Ihe  power  of  originating  any 
nteasiire,  ibe  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  existing  Male  of 
ihin^  which  bad  becji  in  some  degree  suspended  by  the  hope 
of  imtprovrmcnl, again  recovered  *l^^ngIh.  It  was  delermiiied 
by  some  genll«mcii,  with  ihe  full  coii.M*nl  and  approbation  of 
those  resident  ofliceni.  who  were  acquainled  witn  ihc  design, 


situation  in  which  I  find  mjself  placed,  and  the  short  time 
which  has  been  allowed  for  preparation,  thejr  may  be  iiiq>er^ 
fccltj  stated. 

Concerning  the  whole  subject  which  has  been  before  this 
Board,  relating  to  the  condition  and  Interests  of  the  collue, 
the  great  body  of  the  community  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
and  partial  degree  of  information.  The  course  of  policy 
which  has  been  pursued,  as  is  generally  known,  has  been  to 
keep  the  concerns  of  the  institution  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  view,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  brought  into  public 
discussion.  The  real  state  of  things  is,  in  many  respects, 
essentially  different  from  what  appearances  might  lead  one 
to  suppose  or  eipect.  I  will  venture  to  say,  therefore,  that  if 
any  gentleman  kiiow  no  more  respecting  the  concema  aod  in- 
terests of  the  college,  than  what  has  appeared  and  been  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  respecting  this  subject,  his 
view  must  of  necessity  be  exterior,  partial,  and  erroueoos. 
I,  therefore,  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  open  some  new 
views  to  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  address, 
which  they  may  agree  with  me  in  thinking  to  deserve  atten- 
tion. From  long  connexion  with  the  college,  and  from  being 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  late  measures,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  government,  which  have  led  to  the  present 
discussions,  I  have  had  some  peculiar  opportunities  formform- 
ation.  I  shall  be  very  open  and  explicit ;  for  the  present 
occasion  requires  great  openness  and  explicitness.  the 
memorialists  have  been  brought  to  a  point,  where  they  cao 
defend  their  owa  characters,  and  maintain  the  best  interests  of 
the  college,  only  by  a  more  full  and  naked  exhibition  of  facts  and 
truths,  Oan  has  yet  been  made.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  ajh 
pear  in  this  place  merely  from  public  motives,  and  am  not 
influenced  by  the  slightest  feeling  of  personal  ill  will  toward 
any  individual ;  so  1  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  give  any 
individual  reasonable  cause  of  ofience.  I  shall  be  equally 
solicitous  not  to  give  unnecessary  pain  to  any  one ;  aiid  Id 
the  latter  consideration  shall  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  bi  some 
degree,  the  strength  of  my  statements.  Enough,  I  believe, 
may  still  be  said  to  produce  every  desirable  eflect.  If,  hoiP- 
ever,  with  all  the  care  which  1  may  use,  I  should  yet  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  give  personal  o^ence,  I  must  rcgani  it  as  a 
misfortune,  which  the  circumatances  of  the  case  hare  necem- 
rily  brought  upon  me. 
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In  order  to  place  the  purpoecs  and  conduct  of  the  incmorul- 
ists  in  a  j\iU  puinl  of  view,  it  is  ncccsmry,  in  the  lirst  place, 
to  give  ttome  account  of  Ui«^  coiir»<;  oi  events  which  h<is  inune- 
diateljr  led  to  the  present  dUcus^ons  before  chi§  Hevercod  and 
Honorable  Rody.  It  is  well  known  to  manir*  that  for  a  con- 
■ideraUc  number  of  years  pa-si,  j^al  di».i;iii>faccioii  wiih  the 
condition  of  the  college  ha&  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  rest* 
dent  olficcrs,  and  ollicrs  who  have  had  an  opportuniljr  lor  a 
near  view  of  JLt  real  »l;iie.  In  tlitr  .summer  ot  1821,  thai  is, 
about  four  years  and  a  half  since,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  hy  a 
highly  respectable  olTiccr  of  the  institution  in  (lie  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  n  member  of  the  Corporation,  containing  a  staiemcm  of 
MMDcof  ihe  evils  which  existed,  accompanied  with  propoEalsof 
remedy  and  reform.  This  conimiinicaUoii,  taken  in  connex* 
ion  with  the  prevailing  diuatisfaclion  with  the  slate  of  the 
college,  led  (hcCorpora'ion  to  direct  their  attention  lo  the  sub- 
ject A  circuhir  letter  ad<JrrsM-d  to  llic  rciidenl  ins  true  tors, 
and  lo  one  instruoter  not  reiident,  (1  am  uiicciiain  whether  to 
any  others,}  was  accordingly  issued  by  them,  dnied  in  Septcm* 
her  raai.  it  filled  seven  closely  writlfn  folio  [>&sfe»,  and 
contained  a  great  variety  of  questions,  respecting  the  discipline, 
initnielion,  and  morals  of  the  students,  to  which  an»wers  were 
requesied.  Replies  were  given  by  inooi  of  the  gcnllema) 
WKresscd,  as  soon  as  practicable,  some  of  tbctn  entering  into  the 
luhject  much  at  lengih.  These  replies  nxrv  refcrffd  to  a  cotn- 
inilteeoftheCor|>or:ilion;an(],  that  body  liaving  ajKiarently  by 
ita  weceedings  pledged  itself  to  undertake  a  reform,  ii  was 
Monicnily  expected  by  some,  that  uiiportont  changes  would 
be  introduced.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  excc]i(  promul- 
galing  some  regulations  respecting  the  expenses  and  dre.<»  oT 
the  students-  With  this  exception,  the  whok  buttiness  was 
suSijrcd  to  sleep.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  two  yearn  after 
Uw  subject  bad  been  first  agitated ;   when   it  bad    become 

rrmi  that  no  efltvtual  measures  were  to  be  expected  froia 
Corpuraiioii,  the  only  body,  which,  accofxling  to  thfi 
WMgea  ol  tlic  college,  exercised  the  power  of  originating  any 
measure,  the  feeling  of  dl-uontcnt  with  the  exi.tting  state  of 
things,  which  had  been  in  &oroe  degree  suspended  by  tlie  hojK: 
oT  iniproTcment,  again  recovered  strength.  It  was  determined 
by  lomc  Ecnitemcn,  nilb  the  full  con.seiil  and  at)|)r»lMitiun  of 
those  residenl  oAkers.  who  were  actjaaintcd  wicn  the  dr^gn, 
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tbose  powers  which  wonid  not  of  necessity  have  been  vested 
in  tbe  Overseers,  as  the  controlling  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college. 

Tho  ground  of  controversy,  then,  whatever  now  remains,  is 
much  less  than  it  may  originally  have  appeared.  The  essen- 
tial principle  for  which  the  resident  ofncers  have  contended, 
the  essential  principle  involved  in  their  inemori»l,  may  be 
considered  as  almost  conceded.  If  this  principle  had  neen 
fully  and  explicitly  recognised  by  the  body  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  auilrcss,  I  certainly  should  not  have  appeared  in 
this  place.  But  it  has  not  been.  On  the  contrary,  a  report 
has  been  adopted,  offered  the  last  year  by  the  committee,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Judge  Story  waB  chairman,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  mamtained,  namely,  that  the  internal 
management  of  the  colleKC  should  be  committed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  resident  onicers. 

The  question,  then,  now  is,  what  body  should  be  entrusted 
with  tho  interniit  government  of  the  college,  considered  mere- 
ly OS  a  literary  institution ;  what  body  should  have  the  pow- 
er of  originating  laws  respecting  its  discipline  and  instruction; 
what  body  should  be  authorized  lo  bring  forward  measures 
of  reform  and  improvcmciit,  and  should  be  made  responsible 
for  bringing  forward  all  such  measures  necessary  or  expedi- 
ent. The  supervision  and  ultimate  control  of  the  institution 
rest  with  the  Overseers.  But  they  have  not  hitherto  exer- 
cised the  power  of  originating  particular  laws,  excepting  » 
far  as  the  adoption  of  the  report  to  which  1  have  just  referred, 
is  a  departure  from  Iheir  common  practice ;  and  the  constitu- 
tion and  proper  character  of  this  Honorable  Board  are  such, 
that  no  one,  1  suppose,  will  deem  it  possible,  that  this  power 
should  ordinarily  be  exercised  by  it.  The  power  is  now 
vested  in  the  Corporation,  composed  of  the  President  of  the 
college  and  of  six  non-resident  members.  The  ijucstion  is, 
whnlner  it  should  not  be  transferred,  in  whatever  form  or 
mode  may  be  thought  most  advisable,  by  your  Honorable 
Body,  to  the  resident  instructcrs.  The  question  is  simply 
this,  whether  non-resident  gentlemen,  or  resident  officers, 
will  be  likely  to  have  the  most  intimate  acijuaintance  with 
the  institution,  the  best  practical  ju'lgment  in  respect  to  its 
ftncems,  the  deepest  sense  of  responsibilhy,  and  the  most  con- 
iitant  and  active  personal  interest  in  promoting  its  usefulness 


■nd  rrputsiion.  There  is  noltii»g,8n^r»3  I  can  pcrctive,  (e 
bo  tfdjt-cteJ  (Q  this  fttJleiHctii  of  the  iikii-Mioii ;  aitd  I  iloiibt 
whedier  the  whole  case  might  not  be  saiclv  left  as  thus  Mated. 
But  ibcre  b  much  tnorc  that  muy  be  «aid  upon  the  sul>j<.-cl ; 
ai>d  nil  arguneiii  commonly  slrtkex  us  with  greater  (orce  whun 
explained  in  its  details.  Unwilling,  therefore,  as  1  am,  to 
m^sjjau  upon  the  time  of  this  Honorable  Uody,  I  respecifully 
bc^  your  atleftlron  to  some  uonMcJcnition^  n'luting  to  this  mo- 

In  bringing  forward  those  considerations,  I  shall,  for  the 
»ke  of  bfeviiy.  w*e  iht-  (t-rco,  gvufiurs  of  tht  colltai,  to 
d>-iiotv  (Wr*afu  hating  tiic  power  «r  originaUTig  laws  for  its 
discipline  and  iiisiruciion.  t)io>e  to  whom,  considered  merely 
tinder  the  asjwci  of  a  liiiTary  inMitiition,  it  is,  in  tbr  firot  in- 
stance,  rDtni»ied.  1  beg  that  the  Irrui  iiiny  be  tindoi-stood  in 
tbi^  liinited  »cn-e.  By  whon,  then  ought  the  power  which  I 
liaie  thus  dciincd  to  be  exercised  T  H'ho,  in  the  mmiac  in 
which  the  icrin  has  been  explained,  shwuld  he  ihe  governors  of 
the  colle^^t  Ixt  us  consider  what  particular  ijudlilications 
»re  retpiired. 

In  order  (0  ihc  proper  performance  of  their  most  important 
duties,  the  gi>vemor!t  of  tne  enllrge  nliuitid,  in  ilje  lirsl  pbce, 
be  men  pr&cttcaliy  acquainted  with  its  concerns;  in  the 
nest  place,  they  slioidd  !>c  literary  men  by  profeswon,  funiit- 
lar  witti  the  science  of  ediicittion,  imd  ul'li.'  lo  j"dj;e  of  the 
relative  imporiiince  of  dilTercnt  liranehes  of  study;  in  tiie 
third  ptace,  ihey  should  be  so  circtmi'innced  as  lo  be  ablt 
fciliy  to  attend  (o  its  co'icernJ ;  and,  lastly,  their  perwtial  in- 
tereoi  and  rrputalion  sliould  be  evidenily  ;iiid  sirotigly  impli- 
cated in  its  |>rijsperity  and  decline.  These  impi>rtant  parlic- 
bUts  comprehend  every  peculiar  qualilication  reipjired  In  the 
jovefTM>r»  of  llie  tr(ill(£;e. 

Now,  then,  kteping  lil^^^e  qiialificalionii  in  view,  there  can, 
ia  (he  fir"!  place,  be  no  quL.-iioo,  th^t  the  resident  inittnicicrS 
muu  have,  and  lh:il  no  other  j^cnllemen  can  hive,  a  practical 
M<|uainiaiire  with  the  concerns  of  the  college.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  such  practical  acquaintance  with  a  subject,  in  the 
nairt^mefil  of  any  other  business  or  iiutituiion,  no  doubt 
»*s  ever  cnlcriained.  It  has  always  been  re^anled  as  a  first 
fuuiHte,  for  the  want  of  which  iiothi:)^  can  compensate.  It 
>)  tne  necessary  foundation  of  good  practical  judgment,  this 
3 
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being  ihe  result  ol  observation  and  experknce ;  and  (bunde .  _ 
upon  the  knowledge  of  a  croat  variety  of  particular  fact*,  the 
details  »nd  beariiJit*  of  wnicb  arc  frcaucntly  suffered  to  es- 
cape ihe  mind,  while  only  the  general  result  is  retained.  If 
it  were  possible  to  recollect  distinctly  all  those  particular  facts, 
jet  univer^l  experienct;  has  shown,  that  it  is  iQiuo«i.<iible  so  to 
communicate  them  to  another,  tliut  he  may  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  thus  ac'iuired,  a»  if  it  had  heen  the  result  of  hb 
own  ob^c^valion  and  rxperience. 

The  question,  then,  is  wheUieryou  will  have  as  governors  of 
(he  college,  gentlemen  praciically  acquainted  with  its  coo- 
ccni»,  whose  daily  occupation  they  con.'^ilutc ;  or  gcnUemen 
without  practical  acquaintance  with  its  concerns,  antito  whoio, 
Irotu  ihe  nature  of  inings,  the  knowledge  which  it  is  desirabk 
they  should  po>f>ess,  cannot  be  cooiuiunicaied.  The  force  of 
lliL''  reaMwing  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  sinking  l>y 
considerinj;  (he  impossibility,  that  thenon-resiileutmembersof 
the  Conioration  slmuld  peruirtu  the  diitie»  now  devolved  upon 
that  body,  in  any  manner  whatever,  unless  one  resident  oflker, 
the  President,  were  at  the  same  lime  a  member  of  that  body ; 
tinlc»s  at  least  one  indivi<Iual  were  present  with  them,  practi- 
cally and  personally  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  or  unleM^  some  other  regular  means  were  adopied  to 
obtain  from  the  resident  ofljcera  a  constant  supply  of  that  in- 
formation res[>cctine  its  concerns,  which  they  alone  can  fur 
nish-  We  are  considering  whether  the  governors  of  the  col- 
lide should  consist  of  non-resident  gentlemen,  or  of  resident 
oBicerB ;  and  the  fact  iusl  stated,  that  if  it  were  not  for  ihe 
association  of  one  resident  officer,  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  the  present  non-resident  governors  to  act  in  any  proper 
manner,  at  least  without  constant  reference  to,  ana  reliance 
upon,  the  knowledge  iind  guidance  of  the  resident  officer*, 
seems  lo  show  rlecidfdly  that  rvMdeni  otTicers  have,  and  that 
non-resident  gentlemen  cannot  have,  the  proper  qualificaiioia 
as  covcinois  of  the  college. 

The  next  requisite  bcWc  inenlioneil  is,  that  the  governors 
of  (he  college  should  be  literary  men  bv  profession,  ar^iiiaiat- 
ed  with  the  science  of  education,  and  able  to  jutlge  of  the 
relative  importance  of  diflereni  branches  of  learning — men 
whose  studies  and  occupaiion^,  ihe  business  of  whose  liies, 
have  relation  to  the  great  purposes  of  such  an  institution.  Nov 
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permanent  members  of  the  ([iimcdiale  CJovfrnmcnt  are 
liierarj  men  by  profcMion.  h  h  ihcir  business  (o  be  m:- 
(juainted  willi  the  sekiioe  of  education ;  or,  in  olhcr  words, 
[■witb  ibc  prwcr  method  of  conducting  the  imcUectual  and 
moral  discipfmc  of  the  young.  This  h  a  science;  and,  ltk« 
oilier  scienccj^  not  to  be  underelood  by  cursory  and  pnrlial 
aileniion.  Among  ihe  variety  of  theories  on  the  subject,  the 
multitude  of  ditfeicnt  }iluii>  pTOj-oscf),  the  new  experiments 
which  are  every  day  making,  and  tin-  trailiiionary  u.snges, 
» hich  are  s«pjxi»cd  to  be  recommended  by  exiwHence,  it 
requircE  much  consideration,  and  much  practical  acuuaint- 
ance  wilh  the  subject,  to  judge  correctly  of  the  mcthou  most 
proper  to  be  pursued  under  given  circumstances.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made,  within  a  recent  period,  in  the 
modes  of  inMrueiing  the  young,  and  of  forming  ihcir  charac- 
ter*. With  these,  the  governors  of  a  literary  inslilution 
should  be  acquainted ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  ihem  into 
use  in  such  an  insliluiion.  Hot,  at  the  same  lime,  it  is  believ- 
ed, that  00  error  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious,  than  a  rash 
adoption  of  modes  of  eJnration,  which  have  been  found  lo 
succeed  elsenliere,  without  j'egard  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  insliiution  in  which  they  are  copied.  No  rea- 
soning will,  probably,  be  more  deceptive  and  mischievous, 
iban  reasoning  from  imperfect  analogies,  in  which  essential 
circumstances  alTcctiiig  the  character  of  diifereni  insiitiilions, 
or  in  which  the  hnbits,  manners,  state  of  society,  and  literary 
wants,  of  difterenl  countries,  arc  laid  out  of  view  ;  yet  thisia. 
perhaps,  the  erwr  into  which  those  who  have  no  practical 
acuHtiinlance  wilh  ihe  subject  are  most  likely  to  fall. 

But  in  the  govemmeni  of  a  literary  institution,  much  judg- 
rortit  is  rcfjiiircd,  not  merely  »s  to  the  best  modes  of  effcciing 
ccnain  objects,  but  it*  to  the  objects  ihcmAelves,  which  it  l* 
desirable  to  eti'ect.  The  gitat  nliiinaic  purposes  in  the  re- 
ligioue  and  moral  education  of  the  young  remain  always  the 
miDc;  but  in  reg^nl  to  inlelleetuni  cultivation,  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  most  imtmriaiil  objects  of  study  vary  with  the 
general  progress  of  learning,  which  is  every  day  extending 
Its  limits,  wilh  the  circumstances  of  different  countries,  and 
with  the  de^lih'iiion  ordfil'erenl  individuals.  In  any  particu- 
lar imiituiion  the  topics  of  instruction  should  be  selected  and 
adjoated  to  each  other,  with  reference  to  the  general  design  of 
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such  an  institution ;  and  so  that  the  moBt  effeclive  use  may  be 
made  of  the  means  wiib  whicb  it  is  turaished.  If  the  means 
of  such  an  insLiLulion  are  ample,  it  ehould  be  accommodated 
to  the  literary  wants  of  the  community  in  which  it  exists; 
aod  of  these,  none  but  Utemry  men  can  judge.  Your  memo- 
rialists believe,  thai  the  college  of  which  they  are  ofiicers  ti 
not  such  an  institution  as  our  country  demands  and  would 
support;  nor  such  as  it  has  amjile  means  tobecoiiie.  They 
think  it  capable  of  assumine;  a  much  higher  character,  and  of 
being  much  more  extensively  useful. 

But  uhether  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  governon 
of  a  literary  institution,  like  the  college,  should  be  qualiiied, 
ff  not  individually,  yet  collectively,  to  judge  of  the  relative 
importance  of  different  studies,  both  generally,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  all  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  such  an 
institution  may  exist.  They  should,  then,  be  men  of  letters 
by  profession.  Literature  and  science  should  be  their  busi- 
ness. But  this  has  been,  and,  probably,  considering  the  state, 
of  our  society,  will  be  rarely  tlic  case  with  layraon  elected 
as  members  of  the  Corporation  from  the  community  at  Inrge. 
They  may  Ije  gentlemen  to  whom  literature  is  a  recreation, 
and  even  an  occasion.-)!  employment;  but  they  will  not  be, 
strictly  speaking,  men  of  letters.  They  will  not  be  men  the 
business  of  whose  lives  has  relation  lo  the  objects  of  a  liters- 
ry  institution.  Nor  will  the  case,  gmeratl}'  spesiking,  be  very 
diftereijt  with  clergymen.  Prc-scd  as  our  i  lergy  are  with 
professional  dutie--,  they  have  often  but  btlle  leisure  to  ^ittend 
to  any  studies  not  immediately  connected  viilh  ihesi-  duties. 

It  may  be  ol'jecird,  perhaps,  that  mere  mm  of  letters  will 
have  loo  tiari'OH  views  of  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  com- 
munitj'  in  reference  to  a  liiei'ary  instiiuiion.     I   have  staled 
the  objection  os  forcibly  as  is  in  my  power ;  bul  1  confeks  t 
do  not  distinctly  apprehend  it.     If  it  i-claicd  to  any  other 
tbnn  a  literiuy  institution,  1  should  |)erteive  its  force.     Meu 
of  leirrs  aouIcI  ceriainl_j  form  bad  managers  of  an  agricultu- 
ral sorictv.     They  wonld   have  too  narrow  views.     They 
would  want  information,  practical  experience, and  the  requisite 
habits  of  life.     But  in  regard  to  a  literary  institution,  who 
can  be  imagined  to  have  more  extensive  views,  to  understand 
its  proper  objects,  the  means  of  promoting  ihcm,  and  their 
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various  b^arin^  utwii  «ocict)',  better  ll>an  men,  all  nliose 
occu|<utmii!s  have  mtttioii  lo  these  ol>)<-ciii  ?  Is  it  itiotij^lit  itiat 
mrn  of  lt'<u-r>  will  t>e  too  secluded  a  clas^e^,  nnd  nui  c^ifiable 
of  caichiiig  ilio  opinions  and  feelings  ol"  society  ?  The  first 
quehiMHi  Ls  Mbclhcr  ibcrc  arc  olhcrs  morv  ca\rah\p  ihnn  iticy 
arr  of  forming  just  opinions  rcspi'Cling  ihv  manvigcmcnt  of  a 
li(t-rary  institution,  and  to  wh<N»«  opinions,  iben-rurv,  thvy 
ought  to  dcfi-r?  What  Kuuld  be  tliougiit  of  a  similar  objcc* 
tion  as  applied  to  the  managers  of  an  agrirullurai  society ;— • 
that  practical  farmers  wen-  not  to  be  taken,  becatjw  not  mix- 
ing mucb  Hilh  the  fa^hionabk-  <ind  lilemrv  el3»«i-)i  of  our 
metroiiolis  the)'  could  not  U-:>rn  itie  opinionMind  feelings  ]irc> 
vailing  iimong  iIion'^  eUis-se^,  I'cspeciiiig  the  ticwest  ami  best 
modes  of  liushandry.  Uut  the  whole  objection  proceeds  up- 
on a  vron^  asstitupiion.  There  i«,  and  tliei-ccun  be,  in  ibis 
cotmtry,  no  secluded  cla»»  uf  literaiy  iDcn.  Wilb  u«,  men  of 
letters  mix  in  rotnmon  Mniety  like  oilier  ni''li,  and  h^iive  full 
opporlmiity  of  tiiuainin^  rdl  the  infonnauon  which  can  be  dc* 
nvcd  from  Mtch  intercourse.  Is  it  tiion)i;hl,  ibcn.  that  literary 
Bten  nill  be  disposed  lo  esliniate  too  highly  the  importance 
ot  parttculiir  br,incbe<!  of  ttudy,  to  the  neglect  of  olhersf 
Undouliivdly  (here  is  dungcr,  thai  thia  ttiny  be  th«  ctuc  with 
individtiaU.     But  in   the  rraidenl  instnieters  of  the  college, 

Srou  have  a  \)w\y  of  mei>,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  very  dif- 
ercnt  branches  cf  knov.  ledge,  wno  would  act  upon  each  other, 
aw!  corrc<i  e-^ch  others  opinion*,  and  liberalize  each  other* 
minds ;  riirli  of  wliran  »oiiid  l.ike  cure  ihitt  his  own  branch 
should  iMt  lie  neglected  ;  tiiid  all  of  w  bom,  collectively,  would 
adjust  aiHl  balance,  in  the  most  pi-oper  manner,  the  dilTcrent 
Miiitlies  to  be  pursued  at  the  institution.  Cut  I  would  further 
obrrve,  that  it  is  less  coiniDon  lor  men  of  real  le^rnin?  to  ev 
timiiteexiravapinily  iIk-  imjjoriur.ccof  any  p:irticHl:ir  Wanch 
of  stiKly.iban  for  tnose  who  have  only  a  siiperlicial  knowl- 
edge of^ ii.  There  were  very  few  among  us  who,  from  their 
acquaintance  wilb  the  subject,  were  better  qualilied  to  judge 
of  the  tnte  value  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  hm^age  than  Pro- 
Er^cor  Frishie;  and  there  were  none,  1  believe,  whose  judg* 
menl  respecting  tii  value  was  more  correct  ar.d  more  free 
from  prejudice.  There  is  a  gentleman  near  me,  who  has 
done  much  more  than  is  generally  known,  to  improve  the 
course  of  mathematical  studies  in  the  university,  much  more 
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than  is  probably  known  to  a  majority  of  those  whom  I  have 
the  honor  of  addressing ;  yet  i(  is  not  from  him,  that  I  should 
expect  !in  over-estimate  ot  the  value  of  these  studies. 

There  can,  then,  1  conceive  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  a 
literary  institution  should  be  committed  in  the  first  instance  to 
literary  men ;  that  they  should  have  power  to  originate  its 
laws  and  regulations,  under  wbntever  ultimate  supervisioa 
and  control  and  responsibility  to  the  community,  may  be 
thought  proper.  It  is  from  this  class  of  men,  and  from  this 
class  alone,  that  a  body  of  individuals  can  be  taken,  who 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  have  the  most  just  and  the  most 
comprehensive  views  of  the  objects  of  such  an  institution,  and  of 
the  means  of  promoting  them. 

It  sceniG,  therefore,  a  singular  anomaly,  that  the  governors  of 
the  lirst  literary  institution  of  our  country  should  be  men, 
neither  practically  actjuainlcd  with  it)'  concerns,  nor  so  select- 
ed as  probably  to  secure  even  a  majority  of  individuals,  the 
business  of  whose  lives  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ob- 
jects of  such  an  institution.  Every  one  would  be  struck  with 
the  absurdity  of  entrusting  the  concerns  of  a  mercantile  body, 
to  those  who  were  not  merchants,  or  of  an  agricultural  society, 
to  those  who  were  not  agriculturists;  and  the  absurdity  would 
be  greatly  enhanced,  if  the  gentlemen  who  received  the  trust, 
were,  at  the  same  lime,  so  separated  from  the  establishment 
which  it  was  there  business  to  govern,  as  to  render  it  impo^ 
sibic  for  them  to  acquire  any  practical  knowledge  of  its  coo- 
cems.  If  a  number  of  gentlemen  taken  from  the  ofiicers  of 
ihc  college,  resident  at  Cambridge,  occupied  with  all  their 
present  duties,  were  selected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  bank 
or  insurance  company  in  Boston,  and  were  to  proceed  with- 
out any  consultation  with  its  present  directors,  excepting  the 
president  of  the  latter  body,  your  memorialists  conceive  that 
the  case,  however  strange,  would  afford  an  analogy  to  the 
manner,  in  which  the  government  of  the  college  is  at  present 
condtictM, 

The  third  requisite,  formerly  mentioned,  in  the  gover- 
nors of  the  college  is,  that  they  should  be  so  circumstanced 
as  to  be  able  fully  to  attend  to  its  concerns.  This,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  not  at  present  the  case.  On  the  contrary  a  large  oto- 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  as  tnat  body  nas 
been  for  sotac  time  constituted,  are  gentlemen  whose  thoughts 


aod  time  are  occupied  and  prcsHcO  upon  hy  a  rark-iy  of  busi- 
ncss,  and  by  public  and  piivaie  cunccmtt,  which  mii*t  draw 
away  ihcir  aicciilion  from  those  of  ihc  college,  and  leave  ihecn 
but  liule  leisure  for  the  proper  inanagemcnt  of  such  an  insli' 
tulioo>  Their  regular  occupaiions  and  private  aiTairs,  which 
iDiist,iDtno»tca»eii,occupyth<'irchi<-f'illcittion,3rr(|tiitc  foreign 
from  the  conccmi  of  the  colUge.  Its  various  .uul  coroplicaied 
intcretU  can  be  reciirded  by  them  onlv  as  an  occafttonal  sub- 
ject of  atteiuion.  But,  on  the  oiher  liand,  ihc  business  and 
concerns  of  ihc  college  arr  ihr  proper  jitid  pergonal  business 
of  ihc  resident  otiieeih.  Their  time  and  liiouehu  arc  due  to 
the  inttituiion,  and  necessarily  given  lo  it.  i*m  h  ihis  all. 
A  gcnileiRan  elected  into  the  Corporation,  as  ai  ure&efii  con- 
stituted, a££iimcs  lii»  office,  ignoranl,  perhaps,  of  its  very  du- 
ties, and  most  jirobably  tvituoui  »U(-h  information  respecting 
the  college,  us  may  enable  him  in  any  degree  to  form  opin> 
ions  and  rely  upon  his  own  judf^meni.  Hence  arises  a  new 
ttemand  upon  his  time.  He  is  called  upon  lo  occupy  hii»M>lf 
in  acquiruiK;  that  preliminary  knowledge,  without  which  he 
cannot  act  with  propriety.  But  this  knowledge,  which  to 
otbcrs  naU  Ih-  of  slow  and  dillkiill  alt;ii»meni,  is  to  the  resi- 
dent iiuiriKters  a  matter  of  daily  and  necessary  ac<jui?iiion  in 
the  pcrformanceof  iheirregidardutics.  Thevcan  hanJly  be 
ignorant  of  wlmt  others  can  hardly  learn.  In  managing  llic 
government  of  the  college,  thei-efore,  in.*iead  of  being  drawn 
awav  from  their  common  concerns,  tlicy  would  only  be  occu- 
pied in  their  appropriate  business;  and.  together  with  this, 
the  actual  demand  upon  tlivir  lime  would  be  far  less,  (ban 
upon  the  limt^  of  nun-rcaidvni  gentlemen. 

The  goveniors  of  ihe  co'.it>ge  should  be  a  very  rigihnt  and 
active  body, intimately  acquainted  with,  and  con.'^isnily  nlien- 
livc  lo  its  concerns.  As  ihc  Corporaiion  is  at  present  consti. 
tuled,  it  is.  impossible  it  should  be  so. 

1  have  only  to  speak  of  ihc  fourth  and  last  quallftcaiion 
mentioned,  thai  (he  perM>nul  inior<-Mt  and  reputation  of  the 
governors  of  the  college  should  he  ct  idetitly  and  deeply  im- 
plicated in  lhi>  prosperity  atid  decline  of  the  inMituiion  ;  that 
ilK  good  or  bod  state  should  bccontinuall\'  pressed  upon  their 
olwervation,  and  be  to  them  a  ninlter  of  private  feeling,  like 
iheir  own  domestic  concerns.  But  ihe  re^idcot  inslruclers, 
and  especially  those  of  tiieir  nuntbcr  who  arc   permanent 
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tifficers  of  the  college,  are  the  only  indiTiduala  wboee  repota- 

tionii  and  interests  can  be  Eirongly  implicated  with  those  of 
the  college.     Their  character,  their  standing  in  society,  ihev 
comfort,  and,  in  a  considerable  de|;ree,  their  very  means  ol 
Bupport,  depend  upon  its  respectability  and  usefulness.     Their 
omccs  and  t^ituiilions  mark  them  out,  and  mark  them  out  akme, 
for  public  observation.     If  the  institution  decline,  they  wSer 
the  blame ;  they  are  the  persons  complained  of;  it  may  be,  and 
it  has  been,  I  think,  most  unjustly ;  but  still  it  b  so.     Tbey 
ought  to  receive  the  praise  if  it  should  flourish;  and  if  those 
inG:isures  which  the  present  state  of  things  requires,  be  adopt- 
efl,  they  will  receive  it.     There  is  every  circumstance  to  de- 
bi^iintc  them  as  the  responsible  officers  of  the  college  except 
one — except  the  entire  want  of  those  powers  which  ought  to 
accompany  such  responsibility.     But,  on  the  other  haiH^  it  is 
Bcarrrly  known  out  of  a  small  circle,  who  are  the  governors 
of  the  college,  according  to  the  existing  distribution  of  power ; 
that  is  lo  say,  who  arc  tne  members  of  the  Corporation.     Be- 
fore the  present  discussions,  it  would  probably  have  required 
some  ctt'ori  of  memory,  even  for  an  individual  immediately 
co'iiiocli'd  with  the  college,  lo  have  stated  correctly  the  names 
of  the  six  []iiri-i-csidcnl  members,  who  with  the  President  coi^ 
stiiute  ihni  body.     The  mode  in  which  it  is  constituted,  its 
duties,  its  very  extensive  powers,  its  almost  absolute  control 
in  the  government  of  the  college,  are  very  little  understood  by 
the  cornnmnity.     Its  members  arc  not  before  the  public  as 
individuals  rcRponsihIc  for  the  state  of  the  uistitution.     On  the 
conliary,  whether   the  college  be  well  or  ill  governed,  in  a 
very  j^ood  or  very  bad  stale,  no  member  of  that  board,  with 
the  sinv'le  exception  of  the  President,  who  is  a  resident  officer, 
will  <;ain  or  lose  either  in  interest  or  reputation  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  most  probably  not  at  all.     it  would  seem 
then  tu  be  an  arrangement  singularly  inex)>edient  and  un- 
wise, by  which  the  government  of  the  college  is  taken  from  the 
resident  instruclers,  from  those  who  have  the  strongest  private 
i;Hcrrsl  in  its  prosperity,  and  the  goo<)  management  of  its  con- 
cerns ;  and  given  to  non-resident  gentlemen,  in  whom,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  interest  of  the  same  kind  can  exist. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  the  preceding  reasoning,  it  follows, 
that  the  governors  of  the  college,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
explained  that  term,  should  oe  its  resident  instructers;  ia 
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ether  words,  tbal  thej  should  be  mnt  practically  acquainted 
with  It^  concerns;  men  whose  studies  and' occiifiuliuiis,  the 
boHUiras  of  wtioM"  livt-i;,  have  a  con^laiit  rpfercncc  lo  lt»f  yrcul 
object!)  of  KUrti  an  JtiMitiiiion;  mtn  uliu  are  so  c irctin)§(njM;e«l 
»s  to  be  able  fully  lo  aiioiid  lo  in  cnnccrn.^;  and  men  whose 
ptnonal  tntiriM*,  arc  imolvcd  in  ihe  inioresls  of  the  college, 
and  flcpcn<li.-nt  on  its  prosperily.  TIk-  govci'nors  of  the  col- 
lege  havr,  on  the  contrary,  for  some  rimo,  con»i»tcd,  with  the 
exception  of  the  IVe^idciiE,  of  gentlemen  who  either  arc,  or 
have  twen,  during  the  grialorpiirt  of  their  lives,  actively  en- 
raged in  occupntionN  or  imrMiii.-,  foreign  from  the  objects  of 
the  iiisittuiion ;  men  of  high  eniinctice  in  the  profession  of  the 
bur,  whose  minds,  in  co:isrqucnce,  ivere  continually  uccu- 
piMl  with  the  cares  and  labor*  which  this  profession  ini)>ocieft' 
upon  its  mo»t  disilngutthed  nientbers ;  ntrn  of  busineiis  engag- 
cn  in  ti  great  variety  of  priratc  and  put>tic  concents;  and 
clcreynien, M)Rie  of  them  of  the  very  highe»l  eminence,  and  ah 
rrft((y  placed  in  i'ituMiiu4i»,  where  (heir  health  was  wasting  under 
the  netcssaiy  demands  upon  lh(ir  lime  and  tfHmjht.*  and 
ttrmglh.  Itui  llie  complicatrd  concerns  of  (he  college,  having 
locha  vnritiy  of  rchilioris(oench(*(her,  and  tothc  best  interesis 
rf  »iKic(y  ;  to  be  carefully  viewed  under  no  mony  aspects ; 
ux)  in  order  to  understan<l  which,  m>  many  particular  facts 
umI  circumstances  must  be  distinctly  comprehended;  these 
oonceniH  nrc  not  a  subject  to  be  understood  and  decided  vn- 
an  in  Ihe  orcioiojial  nireiiti^  of  a  body  thus  constimicd. 
Wiih<Hii.  rlierefore.  the  slightest  imputation  ujton  that  body,  I 
Cii  111  ii8  \ery  constitution,  rontiecied  with  the  powers 

kI ii  I*  iiiihorto  excrctsed  in  the  governincnt  of  the  col- 

\tse.  n  Mtllieinii  to  account  for  all  the  deficiencies  and  evils 
wliicli  are  pei-ceivcd  to  exist  in  the  institution. 
My  rpasoninc  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  perceived,  haa 
n  wholly  atisiraci.  It  a  rrasotiing,  relating  to  the  pm|H'r 
le  »r^overtiinE  »  collrjie,  stich  an  niiiihl  be  urged  a  ynari, 
Mpposln);  no  such  iusiitntion  !n  exisicncc,  no  experiment  to 
tiavc  Im-cii  Irietl.  I  ohall  not  enter  into  details  rejecting  the 
bUlory  of  the  college  (o  illiLMratc  w  h;il  hits  tHx-n  »uid ;  for  I 
am  moot  solicitous  to  avoid  every  thin^  which  might  lead, 
Wwrrtr  indirectly,  lo  any  degree  of  personal  excitement.  On 
this  nuvf  and  most  iniporiant  stdiject.  wc  c:in  decide  wisely 
■alyby  dlvcsilng  ourselves  as  far  as  posnible  of  pauion  anti 
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pr*j7:Kr.  abd  keepiiiz  our  miods  nndilj  ud  coolij  fixed 
^xi  'Jkc  ^at  o)>j<:cis  which  we  alE  bare  so  much  ai  heart. 
Bu:  th^re  h  one  c^i5e,  inliinatelj'  coooecicd  with  the  present 
di'C^-^ion^,  :o  which  I  may  adTcn  wiibout  gnring  pain  lo  anj 

7n':re  fa%.:  fiow  existed  for  a  c4Mifiderabte  period  a  general 
and  (fime*!  wish  for  ^ome  eriential  improvement  in  the  condh 
tion  bf  the  coiic-zG.  Between  four  and  fire  years  Eioce,  ai  I 
have  already  stated,  tiie  aitention  of  the  Corporation  was  ja^ 
ti'>>ia-y  c!i>'<:-c;ed  to  thi- subjecL  not  in  consequence  of  any 
Uiiorai-tuon  v.hicb  thai  boara  iiscit'  pos&cssed.  nor  of  the  rep- 
rf-'t-Majoii'  of  Hny  riieful-ier of  ihai  uody ;  but  in  consequence 
of  an  ap}Jicaiio:.  from  witiiout.  The  Corpo-^ation  then  took 
mearis  to  lie  infora.cd  *•{  the  real  ii3K  of  tlic  institution  of 
whic^i  ihev  wer--  the  Loveriiors.  They  ti«k  the  mofil  proper 
Die^iiis.  'i'bev  aHdre»>eJ  the  circular,  bcfi^rr  menlioiied,  to 
til'  If;-!  Ic.it  iiiiircr^  They  ipplied  ti>  il.c  oviy  >ource  iron 
uhici:  :!icy  couid  obtain  the  i:iforr.::;twn  requiml.  But  ilil 
an  o!;ii...,-.  remark,  that  tbi'.  >rr  ■  iniormaiiun  of  which  thej 
bid  h'  r.'ii  ill  caiiiita.t  need,  'i-  oiuch  at  one  period  as  at  another, 
to  fr.iu  It  iheiii  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  institution. 
Iti  order,  however,  lu  oUain  (he  infurmaiion  requii'itc  lo  quali- 
fy theDi  to  he  ii?  governors,  they  were  obliged  to  resort  lo  a 
new  mea^urr-.  out  of  ihc  common  course  of  proceedings,  and 
one  Ix- fore  wholly  unkuonn.  It  i$  another  obvious  remark, 
that  when  rcpres en ta lions  were  laid  before  (he  govemorB  of 
the  college,  according  to  which,  essential  changes  were  re- 
quired in  the  insiiiution,  the^c  represeniationo  were  eitherco^ 
rcct  or  not.  If  correct,  the  goternors  of  the  college  ought 
sur'^iy  to  have  been  the  persons  first  aware  of  the  true  state 
of  ihin^ ;  they  should  have  needed  no  intimation  of  it  from 
without ;  I  hhould  riUhcr  say,  they  ought  long  before  to  haw 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  any  essential  changes,  and  to  have 
prevented  the  deficienccs  and  evils  complained  of.  If  the 
rrprcsenlations  laid  before  them  were  not  correct,  the  gfi^o- 
nors  of  (he  college  ought  surely  to  have  been  the  individml^ 
Lest  qualified  from  their  personal  knowledge  to  say  that  thef 
were  not  correct,  and  to  justify  the  course  of  measures  whia 
had  been  pursued.  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  stale  of  tbt 
case  in  these  respects  was  different  from  what  it  ought  to  im 
been.     Upon  receiving  the  answers  of  the  resident  officsV 
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ibr  Corporation  save  lh«ir  «anirsi  and  faiiliful  nitention  lo  ihe 
tvbjecl.  Hut  notBtng  has,  id  consequence,  bcpncffccied  bj  that 
bodjr>  Its  members  Ml  loodrrp  Dn  iiKcroliiiihrini^liiution, 
•Ddbatelirentoowll.iivan'ofihedilfit'kilivofth'-siilijt'ci,  [oin* 
troduce  any  nuh  or  immature  changes  or  to  make  any  un- 
certain expert  men  t.  At  the  same  liiiic,ihi_y  have  baii  neither  the 
rtvjuisitc  mrormaiton,  nor  leiRurc,  m>r  pnt  iii;al  ttxpericncc,  lo 
decide  upon  ai^d  arrange  any  new  mea^ure^-' — icadjtist  a  new 
tyMCQi,  of  the  ]iropriely  of  nhkh  ihey  themselves  shoukl  be 
lalisticd.  They,  therefore,  have  acct>m|ili»hixl  nothing.  Yet 
the  pm«ire  and  urgency  of  the  cane  c:)ntiu(  «cll  ne  greater. 
The  call  fwr  improvement  from  wiihin  and  from  without  the 
coil«-Ke,  will  huidly  hv  more  dlxiinct,  for  if  not  now  aiMwered, 
it  will  l>e  succeeded  almost  by  despair.  Nor  can  you  reason* 
abty  expect  toore  honest  zeal  or  more  faithful  intentions  in 
any  no<fre)>i<Ierit  gentlemen  wlio  may  hereafter  become  mcm- 
leint  of  the  Corpuration. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  What  is  to  be  done,  not  merely 
lo  effect  those  changes  which  are,  at  the  present  moment, 
MceMnry  to  the  pro«(>erily  of  the  college,  Imii  in  order  lo 
keep  up  thai  con.iiani  cuurM-  of  proereviioii  am)  imivovemenl 
vhkh  the  commuuily  demands.  lou,  surely,  will  not  utlTer 
thb  most  important  institution,  intrusted  lo  ^our  care,  to  be 
Irregularly  acted  u{]on  by  urn-ert^n  or  accidental  Impubes 
from  without ;  you,  surely,  u-ill  not  suffer  to  be  forced  upon  its 
govert>or>  or  instnicters,  uny  new  theoretical  system,  the  work 
of  unauthnmnl,  unnppareni,  irre>))Oii^il)ln  individuals,  how- 
Bfcr  respectable  they  may  ite-  In  order  to  restore  the  tol- 
^l*  lo  ine  Mate,  in  which  it  ought  lo  be,  and  lo  preserve  it  in 
tut  Mate,  you  will  tioi,  I  am  confiflent,  U'  ready  to  trust  to 
the  teal  and  cnreof  any  others  than  it^  proper  governon  and 
oAcrrs,  eKcrting  tbemselvcK  in  the  regular  diwharae  of  their 
attcial  dutieH.  I  would  beg  leave  mo«t  re»prcifu11y  to  ol> 
Mrve.  that  in  alt  the  hie  dUeutofon.*  res|>ccting  the  college  be- 
fore this  Revrrend  ami  Mimorabte  Body,  ibe  true  qiicMion 
lluu  arikeN,  U,  i>i>i  what  narlicular  )aw«  nnd  reguIalion«,  what 
tpeclfic  system  of  di'tiimne  and  iuMnit  iioti  sh:tll  be  adopted ; 
(or  these  are  topicis  ohviously  of  a  nature  not  lo  lie  fully  ex- 
amined in  M  l.nrgr  and  popular  an  assembly,  the  members  of 
whkh  can  give  IniI  a  few  nours'  attention  to  the  aubiecl;  the 
ttut  ({uettion  is,  lo  nhnt  permanent  and  re^ponstMa  body, 
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acting  undrr  your  supervision  and  control,  shall  be  intrusted 
potvcr  of  (JcviMLig  Aiich  a  system,  of  adjusting  its  parts,  of 
watching  its  operations,  of  supplying  the  deficiencies,  which 
experience  may  discover,  and  of  making  those  additions  and 
improvements  which  the  progress  of  the  Institution  may  de- 
mand. 

The  resident  olTiccrs,  I  mean  the  resident  officers  of  the  Im- 
mediate Government,  of  which  I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  a 
member,  may  be  considered  as  having  offered  themselves  to 
undertake  the  labor  of  improvement.  They  hare  not  shrunk 
from  the  task  however  diuicult,  or  from  the  regponsibillty  how- 
ever arduous,  for  they  have  fell  it  their  duty,  at  least  to  make  a 
distinct  offer  of  their  services.  Upon  the  propriety  of  conh 
mitting  it  to  them,  there  is,  as  every  intelligent  friend  of  the 
college  must  rejoice  to  perceive,  a  growing  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion. When  the  subject  is  dislinctfy  understood,  there  will,  I 
am  ronlidcnt,  be  but  one  opinion.  To  obtain  the  necessaiy 
power  to  effect  the  changes  which  the  state  of  the  college 
imperiously  requires,  was  the  main  object  of  their  memorial; 
and  if  this  power  can  be  obtained  in  another  form,  they  wiD 
be  well  coDlont. 

Tiio  propvicly  of  the  principle  maintained  in  the  observa- 
tions th'tt  liavc  been  made,  has,  in  our  own  country,  been 
illustrated  by  exprricncr.  I  believe,  it  will  be  found,  that 
every  literary  institution  among  us,  other  things  being  equal, 
has  ttiiiirishcu  in  pi-oportion  as  the  government  of  ii,  consider 
ed  merely  as  a  literary  institution,  has  been  virtually  iutnl■^ 
ed  to  the  resident  instructers.  1  say,  virtually,  for  the  power 
may  be  given  them  in  fact,  when  it  is  not  in  form.  The 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  has  grown  with  unparallel- 
ed rapidity.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  amount  of  wealth,  which 
has  lieen  so  liberally  poured  out  u|wn  it.  But  I  refer  to  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  standard  of  education  has  been 
raised.  The  growth  of  this  institution  is,  J  believe,  to  be  r& 
ferrcd  principally  lo  the  fact,  tliat  it  has  been  confided  to  the 
care  of  its  professors;  that  they  have  not  been  embarrassed 
and  impeded  in  any  plans  of  iinprovemenl ;  that  instead  of 
bcin^'  dcstiii;[c  of  any  power,  like  ihe  resident  instructers  at 
Cambridge,  ihcy  have,  by  courtesy  or  usage,  no  matter  how, 
possesned  all  the  power  nrcessary  to  render  it  what  th^  have 
Dccn  desirous  it  should  become;  tlijt  they  have  at  once  felt  that 
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llicjr  were  responsible  for  iu  cliaraclrr ;  and  have  exerciud 
powt-r  cotiiifntiMiruto  lo  lliis  n-^|K»ii»iljitily. 

I  hat]  iiiienddl  to  speak  of  iomc  other  evilft,  rrsnliin<;  frooi 
ihe  ]ircseNi  dislrit>utH>ii  ol'  powers  among  the  ditlei-i-nt  liodic-^ 
which  co<i»li(utr  ihr  government  of  ilic  college;  but  I  have 
been couiiK^lled  to  regard  the  time  allowed  me  for  preparali<»i ; 
I  for  the  whole  suhject  is  one  of  such  importance,  that  no  man 
ought  lo  spcQic  upon  il  wjilioiit  weighing  hi^vt-ords;  and  I 
oittit  likeuiM-  r<'f;;ird  the  lime^  during  which  I  may  reason- 
ahly  ask  for  the  atienlion  of  your  Iteverind  and  Honorable 
Body.     I  nil!  touch  upon  tliem,  iherefore,  wry  bricAy. 

One  ij)  the  nuiit  of  r<-.-<|ian;'i1ii!tiy  in  any  body  of  tiien  or  in 
Kty  iMlividual,  as  (be  govcmnicnl  of  the  College  is  ai  prrsent 
conGtiiuled,  and  ils  powers  distributed.     Supposing  the  insti- 
tulton  lo  be  falling  into  decline  and  ruio,  «>  be  in  a  worse 
Mate  than  lias  been  de^irlbed  or  imagined;  who  ia  r«spoii«i- 
bleforitf  Who  is  accountable  to  ihe  public?     Not  the  resi- 
dent officer* ;  for  ai  present  ihey  are  merely  executive  olficcm. 
They  liave  no  power  of  originating  laws.     However  bad  tht; 
vbole  syMcm  of  di^ipline  and  in»(ruclioii  may  al  any  litue 
be,  ihey  have  no  power  (o  correct  il.     Beside,  if  the  ucctine 
of  ibr  mstluilion  be  owing  to  ihcm,  this  very  fact  irauKfcrs  the 
re»panAibllily  from  ihetn  lo  others.   Such  men  ought  not  to  have 
bcrn  appointed ;  such  men  ought  not  to  have  been  continucil 
it)  office.     Are  the  Coriioraiion,  then,  reu;ard(x]  as  account- 
tibie  for  ihe  stale  of  the  college;  are  they  actually   made 
mpoitsible   for   it   lo   the   public  J     The    rcspon^bilily  of 
ibu  body  corresponds  in  no  llegree  to  its  extensive  ytoK- 
en.     On  ihU  subject,   I   would  refer  lo  ihc  siatctnents  al- 
mdy  made.    The  Corporation  is  a  body  too  little  known.    Its 
•eaucrs  arc  so  circuoiHianced,  that  ihey  arc  not  brought 
prxMBiDrnlly  before  llie  [xdilic  as  accountable  for  their  mcas- 
tm.    Their   re:il  |K>wers  arc  very   little  undvnttood.     To 
(Inmo  Bc<|Uainted  wiih  the  subject,  it  is  clear,  that  they  caiuwt 
have  ibc  reipiisite  knotvlcdi^e,  or  the  requioilc  leisure,  to  al- 
Ifwl  fully  In  the  eoneeins  of  llic  college.     'Iltey  arc  wholly 
■iittnterrsird   in  giving  their  lime  lo  the  injiilution.     Il  !&  a 
(cifi  to  the  public,  and  it  iit  hard  to  nuk  why  more  b  not  given ; 
e*prci.i]ly  wlwii  the  obvious  answer  Is.  inai  reserving  a  due 
portion  lor  ih'-lr  private  concerns,  and  for  oth«r  public  inter- 
ritu,  more  rnnnol  be  given. 


so 

But  tlierc  is  another  considf  ration.  When  the  power  of 
devising  and  rstabliRhin;,  and  the  power  of  executing  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  and  discipline,  are  divided,  the  former  given 
to  the  Corporation,  as  at  present  conBtitutfd,  and  the  latter  to 
the  resident  instructors;  no  proper  accountability  can  be 
made  to  rest  upon  either  l>ody.  If  the  institution  c^Iine,  the 
one  body  may  charge  the  fault  upon  the  system,  and  the 
other  body  may  retort  the  charge,  that  the  defect  is  not  in 
the  system  but  m  the  execution  ;  and  who  is  to  decide  the 
controversy  f  What  proportion  of  the  public  can  be  expect- 
ed so  to  mvcstigale  the  suhjcct,  as  to  determine  on  whom 
censure  should  justly  fall  7  This  divided  and  uncertain  re- 
sponsibility will  be  found  in  iis  operation  to  amount  to  little  bet* 
terthan  none. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  whole  government  of  the  college, 
considered  as  a  literary  institution,  were  committed  in  ue 
first  instance  to  the  resiaent  instruclers,  their  power  an'J  their 
responsibility  would  be  commensurate.  Those  whom  the 
public  naturally  rcgiird  as  accountable  for  the  state  of  the 
uistituiion,  would  become  fairly  and  fully  accountable  for  it. 
Your  Reverend  and  Honorable  Body  would  know  where  to 
direct  your  inquiries,  and  to  whom  to  look,  when  any  evil  or 
any  complaint  existed.  You  would  be  brought  at  once  into 
immediate  connexion  with  the  resident  instruclers ;  a  circun- 
stance  which  alone  would  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
college.  In  pursuing  a  right  course,  they  would  be  encour- 
aged and  animated  by  youriupport  anci  approbation.  But 
your  connexion  with  the  resident  instructers,  considered  ai 
mere  executive  olTicers,  appointed  and  directed  by  the  Coi^ 
poration,  must  of  course  be  very  limited  and  inoperative. 

1  know  it  has  been  objected  to  giving  the  resident  officers 
rhose  powers  for  which  I  have  been  contending ;  that  in  civil 
^vcrnment,  it  is  thought  wise  to  separate  the  legislative  from 
the  executive  power,  and  that  the  same  principle  should  be 
adoj^Ied  in  the  government  of  a  literary  mslitution.  1  hare 
before  observed,  that  no  reasoning  is  more  deceptive  than 
reasoning  from  loose  and  imperfect  analogies.  In  regard  to 
the  prcM'nl  case,  1  would  ask  why  the  analogy  is  not  carried 
a  hllle  furiher.  Of  the  two,  it  is  certainly  more  important 
in  civil  government  to  separate  the  judiciary,  than  the  Icgis- 
I;ilivc  power,  from  the  executive.     Why  then  do  not  those, 
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who  one  the  objcctioo  ubicb  has  b««oaliUd,  propoec  thai 
iIk  JiMUCtiry  power  tboold  be  taken  ftom  the  rxi-cutirr  olfi* 
nr»  of  tbe  coUeKf-  Their  aDsloeical  revonm;;,  if  U  |irov« 
an^  liiJng,  frovtti  that  there  »bodcri>c  one  Uxlj-.  the  Coroonk- 
liuo,  as  ■(  prt«cut  ccosiituled,  to  make  law?  i  and  ooe  bodj, 
the  resident  officer*,  to  ezKulc  lhc«e  Uwk  ;  aitd  »  iliird  hodj, 
BM  /et  in  existence,  wbofrhould  cxercoe  the  judiciary  power. 
Bol  even  wiih  this  improvement,  vrc  diould  nave  but  a  poor, 
dt-ceptjvc  semblance  of  a  well  orgaiuzrd  ciiil  p^vrrDmcnt. 
In  civil  gove-mmeiiL,  it  Lt  Mith  ut  x  fuRdameiiial  primriple, 
tlutl  all  power  emanates  from  tbe  governed.  Iti  orucr  there- 
fore  to  model  our  college  goicrDmenl  after  the  fu^chioo  of  the 
former,  oor  three  ImhIim,  the  CorjK>ratton,  tbe  n-jident  officers 
and  the  new  bench  of  judges,  must  all  be  elected  by  those 
who  are  to  be  governed,  by  the  uiMlcrgTa<juaies.  We  may 
putb  tbeaburdiiy  further  m  every  direction.  Tln'y  »Jiould 
all  be  cho»eo  by  tbem  from  ibcir  own  nunU-f'  1  int»I  it  will 
be  Acknowledged,  ihnl  an  analoey  is  of  no  force  which  leads 
directly  to  tdcn  coticlu^ioits.  Tlie  pareiilnl  approacltr*  much 
nearrr,  ilinn  civil  govcmotent,  to  l^ing  a  proper  modil  for 
till-  ^ovcmtm-nt  of  young  men,  collected  as  btudcuts  ai  a  U^ 
entry  iti^tiiniiun. 

I  will  now  niciiiion  one  incitlettlal  evil,  but  nn  evil  of  wry 
considerable  ma^utude,  which  re>ulis  from  the  present  coo- 
ailtufioD  of  the  Kovcrnment  of  the  college,  and  the  prcsrnl 
diri^ino  of  power  betnern  ihc  Corporation  composed  of  non- 
rrsidrni  miunber',  and  tlie  residiiii  i;i?ilructrn  of  the  college. 
Tbe  resMJeitt  ofhc^rs  aj'e.  in  the  nature  of  ihingK,  the  proper 
reprcfientativrs  of  the  collegci  and  would  become  so  in  fad, 
if  ihoM  power*  were  }:iven  to  ihein,  which  ihey  ought  (u  po§- 
Miw.  But  at  present  the  Corporation  are  ihe  rrprc»cntatives 
of  the  coll(-j;e.  They  are  its  governors  in  (he  mo6t  extensive 
Mvnte  of  the  word&.  They  appropri.tle  its  funds.  ai)[ioint  its 
ofliccns  direct  its  studies,  nnJ  nuilce  its  lawn.  Tdc  whole 
cbanctrr  of  the  institution  t^  to  be  determined  by  litem- 
By  their  repjlallon*,  o*pcciaily  those  rcpardini;  the  expcnix!! 
ei  the  ftluaentSi,  and  the  charts  njwn  them,  they  may  lay 
opcQ  its  advantages  to  a  p'eaier,  or  cuiititH'  them  to  a  smnlK-r 
numlicr.  They  may  make  it  an  insiiiuii'm  merely  for  (he 
rich,  and  forilMMe  wno  an;  ftupported  by  its  ch:irity  }  or  they 
loajr  extend  ltd  benefit*  (o  the  whole  conimutuly.    Bui  m 
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selecting  non-rcsidfiit  gentlemen  as  members  of  tbe  Corpora- 
tion, men  of  distinguished  eminence  will,  of  course,  be  taken. 
Thej  will  be  members  of  one  or  another  of  the  political  par- 
ties into  which  the  state  mav  be  divided;  often  among  the  lead- 
ing and  most  prominent  inaividuaU  of  that  part^.    When  there 
is  any  warmth  of  political  contention,  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  will,  in  filling  a  vacancy  in  their  body,  select 
a  candidate   whose  opinions   corresiwnd    with   their    own. 
The  Corporation  uill  thus  be  perpetuated  in  one   political 
party,  and  the  college  will  be  in  the  hands  of  one  political 
party.     In  these  statements  no  one  will  imagine   that  any 
blame  is  im))ijtcd  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation.     What 
has  been  described  is  only  the  natural  and  almost  nccessarr 
course  of  things.     But  the  eficct  of  it  is,  to  give  a  foreign,  bo- 
vcntitious,  pohlical  character  to  the  college,  which  wiU  reih 
der  It  ob.ioxioiis  to  one  of  the  iwojgrcat  parties  in  the  slate; 
and  may,  perhaps,  even  to  a  majonty  of  its  citizens.     At  tbe 
present  moment,  when  there  is  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation, 
when  men  of  opposite  parties  arc  ready  to  respect  each  other's 
principles,  when  poliiical  distinctions  seem  to  be  melting  away, 
nothing,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  circumstance 
which  1  have  mentioned.     But  if  times  of  political  heat  and 
controversy  should  return,  then  the  evil  would  be  fell ;  as  it 
has  been  fctt.     The  college  with  that  extrinsic,  political  char- 
acter which  now  attaches  to  it,  would  then,  instead  of  bemg 
considered  as  the  common  interest  of  the  community,  be  re- 
garded by  many  of  our  citizens  with  coldness,  jealousy,  and 
honliUly.     But  transfer  a  portion  of  the  powers  of  the  Cor* 
poration  to  the  resident  instructers ;  make  them,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  iho  representatives  of  the  college,  and  this  evil  will  ne 
removed.     The  resident  instructers  are  Ijtllc  likely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  political  partisans.     They  have  kept  aloof,  and 
in  all  ordinary  limes,  may  be  expected  to  keep  aloof  from 
political  contests.     As  literary  men,  as  inslruclers  of  the  col- 
lege, their  objects  in  life  must  be  very  different  from  those  of 
political   ambition.     As  governors  of  the  college,  they  will 
excite  no  political  jealousy  or  enmity.     Remote  from  the  ez — 
asperating  controversies  of  party,  and  laboring  for  tbe  com — 
mon  good  without  distinction,  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  bc?^ 
regarded,  ai  all  times,  at  least  with  forbearance  and  respecL^ 
and,  probably,  with  favor  and  kindness.     The  change  in  thes 
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povrcn  of  the  re*idem  in^lructcrs,  by  nving  the  0\-ersc«r#  a 
Unglbic  wkI  distinct  sutiiectof  supervbion,  would  ncccKf-uiUy 
jncrea&e  the  iotcrcKl  ol'  mi»  RcvcrcDd  and  jloiiorabic  Kudy  in 
ike  institution.  Bui  iho  OvrrKccrx  nrc  ilic  njirrRci^iativdi  of 
llic  communily ;  and  will  alnnys  liuflicicnlly  bear  ihc  chai^ 
acler  of  those  ftcniiment^  and  rcclii)^  whicli  jircvati  in  llio  com- 
muniiv-  If  the  cliiinge,  ihercfoiv,  wliicli  ti;i>  b<?tn  jiroposcd, 
iltu  be  adopted,  it  ma^  be  hojied  ibai  ihc  collcf^c  w  ill  never, 

Jbftcr,  be  regarded  a*  an  in^titulion  bdon^n^  to  one  jiolili- 

rparty ;  but  necome,  as  it  formnly  has  hetn,  an  object  of 
inleresi  and  pride  to  the  wbole  cororoonwcalih. 

In  iht  letter  from  ivliicli  I  have  rr;id  some  exlnicl^,  il  tnny 
be  recollected  ihaimoaddilionaljuoixxils  were  made;  the  one 
tiial  the  power  of  notninaiin"  lo  ollices  of  govenimciil  and  in- 
unictioo  should  be  given  to  ilie  resident  in%tni\:iers;  tlie  oilier, 
that  two  of  their  number  should  be  ndmitied  as  members  of 
ibe  Corporation.  1  »liull  uree  no  argunienis  in  support  of 
*i(hcr,  betide  the  few  suggestions  already  miidc  in  that  Idler. 
I  have  not  had  leisure  to  prepare  myself  in  such  a  manner  an 
lo  be  ready  to  addrrM  this  Honorable  Body  on  ihoi^o  trubjixt» ; 
Midet'cni'l  bad  had  KUJlicicnl  leisure,  I  should  still  bo  unwilling 
lo  nxlce  a  further  demand  on  yniiruiii-ntion,  or  divert,  in  anr 
degree,  your  considcraiion  from  th.it  main  projiosiiion,  whicn 
KcsiB  to  me  fund;<mentul,  namely,  that  the  rc^iclcnl  insiructers 
ibonld  have  the  power  of  originniing  all  lnw»  respecting  the 
iuinjction  and  discipline  of  ihe  colh-fic. 

I  will  add  bttl  a  few  more  nords.  When  ereal  evils  ezUtf 
tWre  t«  always  a  dispoAiiion  lo  eriminaie  itHlividuals.  Il  is  the 
bull  of  narrowminued  men,  and  perhajM  even  of  wmie  who 
wt  not  narrow- mindci),  to  be  dih|)osed  to  make  some  person 
«r  Moe  body  of  men,  (be  ob  jeri  of  eciiMirr.  Itui  if  any  good 
itio  result  from  these  discu^ions  respecting  the  state  ul  the 
college,  all  thi.s  must  be  forborne.  I  do  not  say  thai  (here 
kave  not  been  faults,  .ind  perhaps  great  fault*,  commtlied  by 
individuals.  Il  is  tis  little  my  oojcct  to  exculpate  as  lo  crim* 
inate  any  one.  But  1  do  say,  ihal  ihe  fault  essentially  is  not 
Id  Individuals,  but  in  the  system.  Vou  cannot  expect  to  linil 
Bore  distinguished,  more  able,  or  more  honorable  men,  to  com- 
pote the  Cori:oniiiiin  of  the  college,  than  a  majoriiy  of  thoae 
fCBtlemeti  wno  have  for  some  lime  been  it*  tnemW r>.  You 
will  find  no  individuals  more  faithful,  more  disinterested,  and 
Kivniious.  lo  fill  the  places  of  its  present  inslnic1rn>. 


„^LUd  > 


.  v;i>.  :.'i.',  which  was  called 
,  ..■<;  suiycct  of  Ihe  election  of  Judge  Jack- 
lirouglit  belorp  tli.it  Bonrd.  and  liis  rlcciion   nan 
vote  of  31)  to  21. 
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TAe  ¥f>Tttt  tianettiary  ;  anOifither  Potmt.     By  Mrs  HemjiM^. 
Stro.  |)f>.  206.  lyO^don.  Jobn  Mumy. 

The  wriiiofEB  of  Mrs  llcmans  have  been  so  justly  <^<ilrmatf<l 
in  tJiii  country,  lliui  any  pruise  of  ours  caii  lie  lilllv  iiuirv  tliun 
an  echo  of  ttiw  j>uI>]k-  voic«.  Hit  poMi)',  »u  full  of  il«ep  »eii- 
timeni, :»  pure,  and  elevating,  c.ilU  up  images  and  emotions, 
tike  limse  wiiJi  wbieb  we  view  the  brilliBiicy  of  ilie  evening  sur 
is  the  ^illness  of  a  summur  nigbt.  It  allies  hsrlf  to  every  ibiog 
belooKing  to  tli«  l>etter  [wriof  oiirnniure.  H<:r  iiuems,  ijide»l, 
are  oTunetiiiul  merit.  In  soineoftbeni.as  tl)e  Voice  of  Sjiriiw 
and  tbe  Revellers,  iho  conception  is  so  imaginailve,  and  diere  is 
such  freedom  of  executioti,  (liat  tb(-'y  approacb  iwarvr  iban 
alinoH  zny  otber  poeli^',  lu  giving  in  \varii.«  ilie  v«Ty  lijritts  of 
ilKMi^t  Slid  imagination.  I'lie  Jiiiperfeirtian  of  lanf^a^e,  tlie 
embarrassments  of  versifieaiion,  all  tbat  is  inaieriaf  and  n>e- 
cbanical  disappears;  end  the  vision  floats  before  us  '  an  aery 
xiream.'  There  is  tt  corri-s|)«iiiJcne«  of  nil  ilm  pHrts,  con- 
tributing to  »  common  effei't;  the  flow  and  expression  of  tlie 
laigiage  is  in  accordance  with  the  thought  and  sentiment ;  and 
tlw  right  tone  of  feulint;,  \.t\^  to  nattire  and  vinuo.  is  Iwsrd 
tliroutthoul,  without  liiihtre  or  exeggvration.  With  tlii»  un- 
broken unity  of  character,  her  fuier  poems  '  discoiirie  iiioM 
eloQueni  iuiihc'  The  charm  is  foim<l  equally  in  others,  very 
dimrant  from  the  two  just  mentioned.  It  appcarH,  for  instance, 
in  ibc  rsncs  on  a  dead  infant,  suggested  by  one  of  ChatiKey's 
statues,  beginning,  '  Tlimi  steepest;  but  when  ivilt  ihou  waki:, 
(air  child  r  The  luarhle  of  Chamrey  can  hardly  have  more  o( 
calm,  monumenla],  melaiiclioly  beauty  than  these  lines.  It 
appears  apiin  in  the  dicamy  and  shadowy  How  o^  images 
llirough  hrr  Klyxiuin,  over  which  is  difliised  so  nuicb  irtiUi  und 
wndemefii  of  fe«ling;  Jn  the  rapid  undsiron^  conception,  and 
lofty  MPliroent  of  her  Pilgrim  raBieraT^n  Iho  soJennTTind 
gJoomy  {^iiudi'uroT  Ler~'l reasuf U  Ut- tbe  Deep;  in  her  mac- 
oiGccnl  rrply  to  the  iguestion,  Wbrrc  sliimb<}r  bugland's  drsd? 
and  in  the  agony  anil  triumph  of  itx>ral  energy  in  her  Ger* 
tnide.  Tlie  subject  uf  iheiv  last  verses  imght  liave  seemed 
too  horrible  for  poetry :  but  with  the  rntnniandin^  power  o 
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true  genius,  and  the  strong  s}'mpathy  of  high  feeling,  she  has 
lirought  to  view  all  its  moral  sublimity :  throwing  a  pall  over 
what  is  hideous  in  physical  suffering.  But  besides  the  poems 
entitled  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  those  which  have 
been  named,  there  are  others  written  with  far  less  display  of 
genius,  but  plessing,  correct,  in  good  taste,  el^ni,  or  animated. 
These  wotild  liave  entitled  their  author  to  a  distinguished  rank 
among  living  poets.  Those  of  a  higher  order,  and  there  are 
many  sucb,  are  permanent  accessions  to  the  literature  of  the 
worid.  They  have  increased  the  means  of  human  refinement 
and  virtue. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  poetry,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
eh>G[ueDce,  the  highest  excellencies  have  not  always  been  pro- 
perly regarded.  On  the  contrary,  qualities  opposite  to  them 
give  to  many  a  certain  kind  of  pleasure,  and  have  been  objects 
of  admiration.  The  highest  excellencies  of  the  poet,  or  of  the 
eloquent  writer,  are  truth,  in  a  very  extensive  sense  of  the  term, 
and  moral  beauty  and  sublimity.  In  other  words,  that  poetry 
or  eloquence  is  most  excellent,  which  is  moat  adapted  to  give 
<i-  pleasure  to  him,  who  appreh^ids  and  feels  most  justly  as  a 

moral  and  intellectual  being.  To  this  end,  it  must  discover 
truth  of  perception,  showing  a  just  and  full  apprehension  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  things.  It  must  he  characterized  by 
truth  of  imagination.  Tfae  jdenl  forms  ^bicb-it. presents,  as 
images  of  real  flxislg|icgai.m_ust  be  only  nature  fully  devekiped, 
and  ItefidJnilB-iill  foreign  aftd-iocoflgnibus  modificatiOTrpand 
the  boldest  combinations  of  qualities  nKich  it  creates,  must  be 
possible  and  consistent.  It  must  have  truth  of  sentiment ;  ex- 
pressing throughout  a  conformity  of  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
the  writer,  to  the  laws  of  the  moral  universe  in  their  numberless 
bearings.  It  must  display  truth  of  feeling,  a  pervading  mind, 
ivividly  and  delicately  sensible  to  the  real  character  of  the  oh- 
Meets  with  which  it  is  conversant ;  and  with  powers  and  afiec- 
tions  so  controlled  and  selfchnl "">■'"<,  at}^  tr^ho  afeclej  neither 
m jLIlUlAfVat jiBade_ from  what.it^^ght  to  Ee,  nor^olnutHi, 
nor  tofl.  little.  As  re'^Hs  truth  oCfexpressiiifi,  it  requires  a 
"a^full  knowledge  and  mastery  of  language,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  true  meaning  of  words,  and  with  the  vari- 
ous associations  which  throw  on  them  a  reflected  coloring ; 
a  command  of  imagery,  and  of  the  other  modes  of  speech  in 
wliich  feeling  and  emotion  express  themselves;  and,  in  general, 
a  control  of  all  the  means  with  which  language  furnishes  us,  of 
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directly  or  indircirtty  commuaicatiDg  to  the  miniJs  of  othvn  Uio 
vet)'  thoughu  und  sfll-ctioDs  of  our  own.     VVlisa  revolvoil  into 
tlieir  «leii>ents,  perfect  poeir)-  ntid  perrect  eloqueiio;  »re  only 
l>erfeci  irutli,  perceived  and  fell  in  all  iu  rebtioiis.   Thetr  object 
is  to  tnakc  known  lo  us  in  its  real  nature  and  power  what  exists, 
or  n-hot  il  is  possible  uiay  cxi<l.      Fictions,  imiiicits,  li);ur(-R,  the 
bol(I«si  iind  iiiONi  iniiii^inniivi.-,  ori^,  in  ilxrir  pmjter  uite,  Ikii 
me»a»  of  ex)>re3»iig  what  u  eMentiully  true,  in  a  manner  moni 
deligbt^il  or  impressive,  that  is,  in  a  inanner  better  corre^KMid-Z/t/P 
iog  to  its  actual  cltaracter.     Tbcy  aru  bgamiful  liieroglyphics// 
teadi'"^  gfimjt^n^  ninl  virluc.  ( 

'I'luili  iiiiJit^  afisLruci,  a»  we  ar«  now  coitnderiDg  it.  tiVKf- 

lUtd  tl*a(!ript|tfflg f  by  ailrava- 
^thibjliig  Srtiiious 

■nctcrs  an<l  conibinations  of  (]ualilic),  such  a*  do  im>I  cxbt,  and 
MKb  UN  it  it  itiipoN^ible  «lii>uM  fixiii ;  by  giving  n  derepiive  a» 
pen  and  ootoring  ro  moral  feelings,  dispositions,  and  babils, 
aod  tlats  disguising  wbat  is  evil  and  good  ;  by  prescntini; 
a  pirtiil  ind  erroneous  view  of  a  subject  Docoinmodalcd  lo| 
snne  particubir  purpose;  by  tho  uxprv».iiiiJi,  direct  or  indirect, 
ofa  false  laate,  an  unsound  jm^iiieni,  or  perverted  aflections; 

md,  in  a  few  nords  by  Jivpry  l\f\fia_uihii-Ujinr^fn  a  iri^inna, 
a  paTip»,  a  pr'jll'^i^^r^lJ  qf  mi  if;nnrniH  miTii] , 

tiuiRipposing  ont;  to  tllink,  to  feel,  and  to  express  liiuMelft 
with  iniili ;  suppo^ug  him  to  be  thus  far  gifted  as  a  poet ;  what  y 
are  tbe  maa  noble  and  affecting  objecis  witli  which  his  mind  \ 
can  be  conversant,  and  whicli  he  can  make  the  subjects  of  Ihs 
art  {    Tlicy  arc  ttioM  nf  a  moral  naiurc ;  itie  beautiful  and  the 
sablkne  in  tbe  moral  world.     All  metvly  plijsical  detormity  is 
ino&nsire,  compared  with  moml  delbrmiiy.     All  merely  phy- 
sical  bcauiy  is   faint,  compared   with    moral    beauty.     Moral 
nature  is  llic  most  inicrcsiing  object  of  conteiuplaiion  ;  and  ifaa 
most  deriglrtful  h  moral  goiMlof^,  in  all  iis  inexhaustible  variety 
of  exbibioon,  from  ttie  litughing  smile  of  iuitocenl  childhood,  up 
lu  the  stem  resolve  of  him  '  by  aeidier  number  nor  example, 
wmi^  in  swerve  from  truth  ;'  or  manifested  in  its  iBgltcst  anil 
OKM  solemn  display,  as   ihv   life,  liglit,  and  bIcssiDg  of  the 

.MBirwse.  Xhtf-atiunger  jierceptioo  and  feeling  we  have  of 
Igvefiness  or  iis  awfiilness,  tbe  nearer  we  have  approaclicd 

4I»_iin  iicrfi-ciioii  of  our  nature.  "Wc  see  all  tbe  fonns  of 
beauty,  atiroctcd  toward  it,  connected  with  it,  or  melting  into 
ii,  as  tlieir  perfect  display.  All  iliut  is  pratnunciitiy  (ilirasing 
or  ennobling  coriKints  In.  or  is  sRSOciated  with,  moral  good- 
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nets;  nil  liiat  is  permanently  odious  and  dagradiag  consists 
ID,  or  is  connected  with,  mors!  evil.  It  is  to  moral  as- 
jffffiaiifing,  as  isyell  known  to  all  who  have  5ltidied~Qie 
^acipWof  taaci  tiwt^tHe  natuiit  worW~t)W(!g  "m"  greSt- 
est  charms.  It  has  power  over  usrpnncipa%  as  a  coQec- 
ilon  of  symbols  and  emblems  representing  moral  qualities, 
or  suggesting  them  to  the  imagination.  The  modes  of  moral 
beauty  and  sublimity,  of  what  is  agreeable,  excellent,  or  enno- 
bling, are  numberless ;  end  may  be  brought  before  us  in  many 
ways.  The  spirit  which  has  power  to  touch  the  heart,  may 
breathe  in  a  song  of  tenderness  and  disinterested  a6«clioD,  or 
be  heard  in  the'clarion  voice,' of  power  'to  cheer  in  the  mid 
batdej'  it  may  gather  round  the  grave  the  sorrows,  recoUeo- 
lioDs,  and  hopes  of  an  immortal  being;  it  may  give  energy  lo 
language  to  lift  the  soul  to  its  God  ;  it  may  utter  the  eunest 
tones  of  )>ersuasion ;  it  may  communicate  an  irresistible  force 
to  reasoning ;  it  may  speak  in  strong  indignation ;  it  may  pour 
moral  life  through  a  tale  of  6ctioo,  and  it  may  ave  a  sublime 
interest  lo  what  without  it  would  be  only  painful,  the  descrip- 
tion  of  human  suffering  and  misery.  In  this  its  power  19 
conspicuously  shown.  Scenes  of  sufTering  become  fit  sub- 
jects for  poeiry  or  fiction,  principally,  because  they  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  high  aod  uncommon  vii^ 
tues.  The  delight  wilh  which  we  contemplate  these  virtues, 
and  our  sympathy  with  them,  counteract  and  control  the  pain, 
which  alone  might  be  otherwise  felt  Irom  our  sympadiy  witb 
the  sufferings  described. 

In  the  di'ama,  in  fictitious  narrative,  or  whenever  the 
poet  brings  before  us  imaginar}-  characters,  moral  truth  and 
beauty  consist  in  representing  them  wilh  such  qualities  as 
are  congruous  to  each  other,  and  may  exist  together ;  and 
in  exhibiting  these  qualities,  such  as  they  are,  accompanied 
with  their  proper  effects.  The  writer  must  present -Qa~.d&=— 
ce£live  £orlrait«res  of  our  moral  nature.  He  musL-sbosr 
what  is  good  as  good,  and  what  is  evil  as  evil.  I^e  proper 
purpose  of  his  imaginary  world  and  the  beings  of  liia  crei- 
lion,  is  to  give  a  connected,  complete,  distinct,  and  strik- 
ing view  of  characters,  qualities,  actions,  and  their  conse* 
quences,  which  in  the  real  world,  we  see  only  in  an  imperfect 
state,  partially  and  by  glimpses,  implicated  in  many  accidental 
connexions,  and  operating  obscurely  through  a  course  of  years. 
If  he  accompUsli.this  purpose,  his  pictures  are  true  to  nature  ; 
they  embody  the  results  of  Tiiiinan  observation  and  experience, 
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Tliu«  (Jwn,  lo  UM  ibc  icrms  in  ihcir  most  e>;ienMve  sense, 
the  just  c(iiK;ft)ittun  iuid  irtic  tixjirus^ioit  of  moral  goodot'&s,  con- 
iidfiiie  tlie  supreme  excdlence  of  poetry  ;  anil  uulvss  it  posssn 
tbu  excellence  in  some  decree  or  oiher,  pottry  it  of  liule 
nxxtb-  The  ftrain  which  is  noard  must  be  in  itccoKliince  whli 
tbc  hsaniony  of  ilin  uiiiveree,  with  the  miisit  of  its  unseen 
saitetei ;  of  h  will  be  only  diwnrd  lo  him,  who  has  so  raised 
Imnsell^  that  bis  ears  are  open  to  ihal  solemn  sound.     There 

"  "      bcnuiiful  which  is  opposite  in  iu  nature  to  the 

higfacM  bwiHlv  :  buT"inBny  hTfetior  iMHR  mny  partake  of  m 
rettecied  lietre,  or  have  an  arcorttim;  beautv  of  ilieir  own. 
The  ^kIIs  and  shining  uebbles  on  the  seashore,  which,  as 
Cicerti  (elb  us,  Scipio  and  Lslkis  stooped  to  pick  tip,  with  tbu 
feeing  of  boyhood  returning  upon  them,  incrtditnliler  rtpti- 
enueert  toiili,  may  plruKe  Uf  nilli  ihuiv  line  EbmiB  and  colors, 
tad  awaken  a  train  <>l  loiirliinj;  thoughts  and  r«collectkM»,.fiXfin 
while  iJie  unbounded  ocean  spreads  before  US,  a  yjsftikt^fflilero^ 
of  ndmity,  brilliant  with  a  Huod  of  lic^lii,  and  rollme,  tvith  cease- 
IcM  sound,  iLt  eternal  and  crerraryin^  waves.  Moral  excel- 
lence, though  (he  lii^hesA,  n  not  the  only  source  oi  reAned  and 
ioDOcent  gratification  in  the  world  of  the  imaginaiion  aiir 
inorv  tbwi  in  the  real  world.  Unfortunately  too,  in  comapon- 
dtncc  willi  what  wo  find  in  the  real  world,  the  pleasure  wnieb 
poetry  afibrd.'t,  may  arise  from  the  grau6c»tion  of  depraved 
^jMsaiDBS,  and  a  eorrapt  taste.  It  may  be  admired  irr  r^ualilies 
^^Hi  very  opposilcs  of  those  mIiicIi  constitute  its  preeminent 
^VVarth.  I(  may  be  ntadc  lo  minister  to  evil,  as  well  as  ^ood; 
and  its  servicey,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  will  have  titetr  1 
lewud.  Th"  'IM"  of  a  man  is  formed  uftnn  bis  cbiiriictt!r,  or 
faiiwr  it  b  only  an  expression  of  his  chanirier.  Individuals' 
will  be  grntdiecTby  the  same  objects  prescnitd  to  tlieir  ima^- 
pation,  as  gratify  (heir  inclinations  and  appetites  in  real  life,  and 
witb  the  expreidion  of  those  emotions  ami  passions  which  (bejr 
are  accustomed  to  iiiiiul|e.  I'be  profligate  will  be  pleased 
niib  what  is  licentious ;  the  iUtenipered  man,  witli  virulent  sar- 
ctani;  tim  uoprincipled,  with  ibe  levity  that  regards  notlitng 
as  serious ;  the  irreligious  man,  with  profaiKness ;  the  disap* 
poinied  and  envioiis,  with  the  bitter  lansuae\'  of  discontent  and 
liiimnbropy ;  aod  thus,  in  these  and  in  oiltcf  instances,  gross 
raahs  may  form  with  certain  readers  the  chief  rccoramendatioti 
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ai  a  woi'k.     Tliey  have  sometimes  coDtribuIed  mucli  to  the 
temporary  pojtulariiy  of  writings. 

The  skill  of  tlie  artist,  likewise,  may  be  slnwn,  when  the 
subject  about  which  it  is  employed  is  oden»ve ;  aDd  the  per- 
ception of  the  skill  of  the  aitist  constitutes  one  of  the  mincipa) 
sources  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a  work  of  art.     llie  oift- 
play  of  intellectual  power,  of  the  mastery  of  mind,  is,  intrinsi- 
cally, a  source  of  elevating  and  grateful  feelings.     We^mpa- 
diize  witli  the  energy  which  we  perceive  in  action,     ftit  the 
highest  gratification  from  this  source  can  be  afforded,  only 
when  the  (acuities  of  the  mind  are  empkiyed  about  subjects 
worthy  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man.     He  who 
has  no  taste  for  the  highest  beauty,  can  have  but  an  imperfect 
perception  even  of  its  inferior  modes ;  and  must  therefore  wA 
the  power  of  giving  their  just  ezpres^on.  He  who  does  not  sym- 
paUiize  strongly  with  what  is  most  excellent  or  bvely,  and  con- 
sequendy  what  is  most  delightful,  in  character,  can  have  but 
litUe  skdl  in  portraying  it.     His  powers,  however  great,  must 
be  limited  to  a  narrow  circle.     He  cannot  represent  to  us  the 
finer  and  nobler  forms  of  man's  nature,  though  he  may  ^ve  a 
I  striking  picture  of  tt  as  disfigured  and  imperfect,  and  distorted 
I  by  the  violence  of  passion.     Mural  goodness  admits .qLbd  in- 
definite variety  of  modifications  ancf  degree,  accoi:diaf'4»-lhe 
I  intellectual  power  of  the  mind  in  which  it  resides.     As  we  ad- 
l  vance  in  improvement,  new  views  of  it  present  themselves;  we 
\  perceive  more  clearly  its  extent  and  relatious ;  our  jud^prat 
1  IS  more  correct,  otn-  moral  sensibility  becomes  more  deScate, 
Ithe  disguise  which  had  concealed  passions  and  failings,  and 
tperhaps  made  them  appear  as  virtues,  drops  ofT;  the  incongrui- 
ties oTcGa racier*  pass  away  ;  we  are  acting  in  a  higher  spfiere, 
find  our  hopes,  anections,  tastes,  and  motives  are  changed.   The 
perfect  exercise  of  moral  goodness  supposes  the  exertase  of 
the  highest  intellect.     It  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  a  mind  of 
a  much  lower  order.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  depicted  by  such 
a  mind.     Wherever,  then,  it  is  beautifully  or  strikingly  exhiUt- 
ed  in  thought  or  action,  there  the  finest  and  rarest  powers  of 
intellect  are  di^layed.     l^e  passages  which  touch  us  deep- 
ly by  their  moral  beauty  or  sublimit  stand  out  from  the  com- 
iQOD  mass  of  literature.     A  single  trait  of  this  kind  is  of  more 
value   than  many  volumes,  which  still  maintain  their  i^ace 
upon  our  shelves.     How  few  readers  are  there  of  Cwneille'e 
HoToct,  who  remember  a  single  passage  of  that  play,  except 
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(he  burst  ai  man)  grandeur  iii  the  iiiiitoui  '  Qu'  il  mourut'.' 
TIk!  whol«  sixly  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  would  bo 
dearlv  jMircha.seij  hy  iJie  low  of  Wilton's  Comns.  Tba  aoty  of 
La  Roche  is  worUi  Imlf  ihe  volumes  of  Kiic,lish  periodical 
papers;  snd  who  would  pan  with  iho  lovely  vision  of  (irace 
Nu^eoi,  (0  nave  from  duslruclioo  all  iIm>  novels  written  before 
tbe  Bgt.'  of  Miss  till gcw unit. 

loe  difficulty  ol  nliuinin^  to  any  hi^h  de^iree  of  moral  beuif 
ty  or  sublimity,  in  works  ol  imagination  or  eloquonce,  and  the 
nro  genitu  which  it  retjuiro,  may  afipttar  fmni  tli«  ttnsuccow- 
fill  aitemfHs  which  have  heeii  iMade.  Tlietc  is  a  crowtl  of 
)vrtti-i?,  ulio.  (vnli  the  best  intentions,  have  (ailed  from  incor- 
reciuHia  of  jiKij^nieni  and  mnral  taste,  from  ilii;  impt-rf<.-ciion 
and  narrowii«sti  of  ttteir  tfi^i»».^ffim  [{ipir  if^li<nf^^,  iti^jr  ,,'ant 
of  tma|rinal»on,  or  from  some  inability  to  comcnunicaie  to  olltera 
wlint  they  tlHimsdvcs  peri-vived  and  fell.  In  (hose  woika  of 
eloquence  which  are  directly  addrenittd  to  men  a.t  immorul 
beings,  in  (he  sermons  of  Chtbiian  preachers,  we  miglu  expect 
some  Dcar  approach  to  that  most  excclleni  quality  of  writing 
which  has  been  described.  Bin  one  iiiuy  Tvaii  maity  volumes 
of  Eo^Mi  sermoas,  composed  by  wriiera  of  no  mean  talenu, 
without  fioding  a  single  passage  which  thrills  the  hvati,  or  has 
ait^  hspriiig  power.  In  fiction  it  ha*  bci-»  Miid,  that  ihe  exhi- 
bibon  of  a  perfect  chanicter  is  iininieresting  and  unnatural. 
But  the  perloction  of  our  nature,  is  in  no  proper  sense  of  the 
word  imnaiurtil  ;• — rtt  inUtm  riritu  nihil  aliud  quitai  in  *e 
pafetta,  tt  ad  tummum  jirri/uria  na(ura ;— and  if  liie  at- 
torapta  to  exhibit  the  most  pleading,  and  the  most  admira- 
ble qualjlics,  as  embodied  in  an  individual,  have  been  un- 
interesting; il  is  not  bccnust;  iliey  liuve  beeu  exccui«^d,  but 
becsuae  the>'  have  failed.  The  fuilure,  indeed,  has  often  been 
ilriking.  Inore  are  religious  novels,  Ibr  iiutancv,  ia  wlucb  the 
iodindini  intcodcd  as  an  example  of  Christian  exceilence,  is 
represented  as  narrow-minded,  with  erroneous  vien^  of  religion 
•ikI  duly,  and  snmentmt  ostentntinus,  doematical,  sod  ccnsoii- 
Oua.  Riclinrdbon  was  not  a  writer  of  ordinary  powers;  and  in 
his  Sir  Charlc.i  Grninlimn  he  hut  ciideavoui'cd  lo  give  us  in 
Ibe  best  manner,  bis  finest  conceptions  of  moral  excellence. 
Tbore  is  much  to  admire  and  to  be  pleased  with.  But  tbe 
virutea  of  Sir  Charles  arc  ttiosc  wliicli  flow  from  unvaried  |iroa- 
petfty,  not  ilie  highest,  n<u  ihe  most  dilTiCdli,  nor  the  most  in* 
lercHiag.     He  is  so  lauded  and  adored,  that  the  reader  grows 
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weary  nnd  alnvMl  spknciic  w'ah  liii  pr«i>e9;  tiid  wtKii  m« 
hHvc  laii)  k»ile  tll<^  vnluitivs,  ihe  siuhor's  6eau  ideal  i>f  mnral 
beuuiy  leaves  scarr-ely  any  miier  ima^e  in  the  mioil,  excrpt 
ihai  of  a  very  rich,  t-cry  roniinaie,  well  prinrtpkrd,  wi'll  iiiu^n- 
tionci],  well  Mioved,  am)  rniher  rorinal  c*:ntl<^">'-'i>i  "ho,  we 
fmr,  will  bo  made  a  liiile  self-eonceiled  by  ibe  admiraiJon  cvi  all 
about  him.  That  genius  and  elevation  of  soul  nhivh  miglil  cna* 
Mc  one  W  portray  a  chnracicr  momlly  perfect,  to  bring  down  Oom 
hi-iivcii  ex/iteitim  it  ptrftclam  fonttum  AomtlalU,  is  perhaps  » 
little  lihely  to  be  lound  as  such  a  charncter  itself  j  aod  if  ibo 
pcrlVction  of  man's  nnturc  were  really  prescntfd  to  our  mind^ 
i1  would  pfobaltly  he  very  dilTprent  Iroin  all  ordionr)-  <:anc«|^ 
uoiis  of  it ;  far  more  suhhme  as  wel!  as  more  t<we!y.  .To  uae 
agaio  the  hDpi'>?>-  f<(  Cicero,  nhom  we  have  been  led.to-iftaUs 
9)  oSen",  TiRfiMi  I  I  •  \[>reKn'R  llw  Iruefl  and  iwbl.igl  acnri- 
oWnRlvTirnbe  iiK"! -jilLiidiil  and  glmving  p^yp^wce.  '^  wduM 
appear  mMrm  tmiplum  ntqvt  ma^nijievm,  omnia  AinMOlM  M4Wt 
tolerabUia  solum.,  trii  rXirnn  leeui  Auerna,  altum  tjvMitm  et  er- 
m/ikir,  nihil  limritt,  urmini  rr.drnt,  trmprr  innrtMm  ;  '  >om«< 
thtDg  grand  and  ina^iu6cent,  re^rding  all  ilie  arddenta  nf  life 
■8  not  only  tok-rnblr  but  of  licjii  concern,  Bomeihing  high  and 
exniied,  fearing  nothing,  yielding  to  no  one,  always  uncon- 
qtiored." 

The  oharsetcni  presented  to  us  by  poetry  and  fiction  excite 
cor  iiin-rew  in  them,  and  give  i«  direct  plcraMtre  in  their  coo- 
tempUition,  from  tbe  same  <|UHliiieii  of  i»ln<l  and  )>ean,  u$  indi- 
viduals in  real  life.  Thf  just  exhibition  of  vieioui  clwracter, 
may  afford  a*  (dcasiirr,  but  it  \*  a  pleasure  of  a  different  kind, 
inferior  in  iLs  nature.  But  it  k  not  by  the  full  exhibition  of 
panicular  characters,  alone,  that  poetry  is  odnpiiM]  to  delight, 
mil  by  every  ibinf;  which  accords  with  our  moral  and  iniellertnal 
tiature  as  il  unfolds  itself  in  its  progreBS  toward  iinBmited  im- 
provement. Bill  few  po<^t>,  howT-vcr,  lint-e  fell  lliat  in  this 
consi«ed  tbe  csccllence  and  the  power  of  their  art. 

Moral  beauty  being  the  highest  beauty,  it  folkvws  th«l  a  cor- 
rect and  refined  mor.il  tiirtv  is  ihc  most  im|K>nant  constiiueiH 
of  a  correct  and  refined  taste  in  lili^ralurc.  I  Jierary  ta>lc,  with- 
out it,  must  be  essentially  defective  and  iaeorrect.  \i  the  ex- 
pression of  moral  t;oodncst  in  some  form  or  another,  eonsiiiuief 
a  principal  charm  in  almost  every  work  of  art,  adapted  to  affiird 
much  Kraiili cation  to  a  mind  of  larKe  views  and  just  Keniimeats, 
he.  who  has  not  a  correct  pciception  and  strong  feeling  of  il» 
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tnrcllcnco,  is  disqualified  lojudgeorpoeii^'  vt  ekxjuciKe.  He 
ii  tiefit-iont  in  ilw  anav  nvM  r<;quRtiv.  Fiu  him  lo  aiutnifH  ii 
is  !H>ineihing,  as  if  a  Mimt  mui  tvete  lo  undertake  to  judgo  of 
ibe  beauty  of  the  viable  world. 

Mint  rcadvnt  ni]l  probably  1tave  aiiiicipainl  the  rtmatk 
which  we  are  alMiiii  to  miikK,  iImi  tlw  work>  of  Sirs  He- 
iDaas  are  eminendy  ditiinguinitnl  by  mot-A  beaiiiyt  >i*d  Ibe 
nobis  esprcMion  of  hi^li  sflatimeiHs.  Images  of  what  is 
knely.  tfirrJinf,  and  );torioui  in  human  rharscter  ar«!  rc- 
Aectet)  from  hwr  niim!  ns  fmin  mi  im^Nllipd  tnifror.  Of  tim 
ber   last    volume  affiml^t   nome  nf    iIir   tntnl   stfikin|;  exain- 

Elcs.  It  is  the  praise  of  iliis  larly,  th;ii  her  literary  course 
RS  been  one  ut  rootimial  i  id  pro  vein  em.  With  (he  ex<-c[>- 
tion,  jwrhapc,  of  hex  iragcdJc^  »he  has,  hnctoforv,  i^iveii  tu 
ibe  worid  uo  long  |K>ntu  of  e<|iial  [miwct  with  her  Forest  Sanc- 
tiiaiy.     The  arguiueni  of  litis  poem  is  tlius  stated. 

'The  following  |iiii-m  h  mii-nilril  (o  de»cribp  the  BK^otnl  eon- 
fliei=,  as  wi-H  jn  iialwiird  »iiffrriniot,  of  a  Sjmni.itd,  who,  tlvin); 
frvtn  llw"  rL-!igi<Mi'>  ("orsiTutiim*  of  Iiis  own  coimfry  m  the  ^is- 
tecdtli  cenlnTj,  liike^  tcl'iigp  with  hi*  chiM  in  n  Norib  Ameriian 
fore*!.  Tliv  nlury  i*  luppoacil  lu  be  rclult'd  by  hiniMilf  iimidsl 
He  wildemefn  which  ha»  nll^rdnd  him  au  asylum  ' 

It  eomm«nces  with  some  versen  in  which  domestic  secoes 
and  aflvctimis  nre  called  up  in  all  their  tendorness  and  beauty, 
aod  with  all  ilieir  power  |o  touch  the  head  of  an  exile. 

Th«  voices  of  my  homo! — I  lienr  them  still! 
Thny  havr  hf-rn  vridi  me  (lirou);h  ibe  dreamy  ni^lil— 
TIm!  liltTKvrd  hniKcholtl  voices,  wool  lo  lill 
My  briiti'5  rieiir  depths  wjih  unalloyM  dvlight ! 
I  bear  tbi^in  "till,  uncbnngd  :— tboug|h  some  from  ciirlh 
Arc  manic  |i.-itfed.  and  lln'  tones  of  mirth — 
Wild,  iilviiry  lone*.  ttiHi  rnng  lltrougb  days  morv  Iiriglil  ' 
Hat-n  dwd  ffl  othen,— 'yet  lo  mo  ibey  come, 
S>inpDgof  botbowl  hnck~>llM)  voices  of  my  bomel 

Thi'V  call  mr  through  ibis  liuib  uf  \ti)[iHk,  rcpofii^ 

In  the  grey  'rtillnei'>  of  iIm-  Mimmnr  morn, 

Thfv  wander  by  when  heavy  flonori  are  eloping, 

And  Ihooght^  trrow  deep,  and  NimI*  and  mars  are  bom; 

Bv'niiR  n  iMinl'-  rememWd  frmliinfcs  bant 

On  the  pardi'd  traveller  in  his  IwMir  uf  (liiroj, 

B'cn  Ibns  ibey  haunt  dmj  irith  tvirct  natiadt,  till  worn 
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B,T  'iiMinchloM  longing,  to  m;  m>u1  I  say — 
O !  lot  iIm  ilorcV  »wil)  wings,  Ibal  I  miglil  flm  «way, 

Aod  find  mine  xrk ! — yet  irbttber  ? — I  mtist  beat 

A  jrcAiDiiig  heart  wtthio  me  lo  tiie  gravo.  pp.  3,  4.^ 

After  Hl■TM^  ciilicr  fme  aunzss,  ex|)rof3in|:  his  rocollc>ciions 
and  (e«lings,  ihe  wimderer  relales  (he  ciiTiM»niiti<-es  (hat  had 
1ml  hiin  to  a  knon  ledee  of  true  religion,  on  Hccmint  of  the  pro- 
fenion  of  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly  his  naiivc  nMiniiy, 
and  take  refuge  in  llw  wiUIorncss.  He  mils  of  his  nilurn,  in 
bis  youlh,  from  a  foreign  land  on  the  morning  of  the  day  ivhea 
an  Auto  dn  Pe  nas  lo  be  celebrated. 


■Clftar,  yet  lono. 


In  lh»  rich  antumn  light  the  Ttnpyxnli  la;, 
And  frurollie  lieldi  the  i^iiaanl'^  voire  wax  guno  ; 
And  the  red  frtiipt-s  untrodili-n  slrew'd  lh«  Krotind, 
And  the  freu  flocks  iintemh-d  ronin'd  aroutid  : 
When-  Kits  tlio  {laalur  ? — wli«re  the  pipe's  wild  lone  ' 
Music  iind  mirlh  ivert?  huah'd  the  hill«  aiuoiij;, 
Whtli-  lo  the  rill's  f^tes  cuch  buml(-l  puur'd  ita  (JkTODj. 

Silence  upon  the  Tnoiintiiin*  I — Itnt  within 
The  city'n  ksIci  ii  rush — :i  press — a  xwctl 
Of  inultiludt-ii  llicir  (orrcnl  waj  lo  win  ; 
Andlioavy  bounibga  uf  »  dull  deep  bell, 
A  dcnd  piiUHO  fullowiof:  e:irh— like  thiil  which  part* 
Thu  AtisXi  of  bitlons.  boMinjc  1ir»rillil(;i!i  heiirts 
I'*n>tl  in  the  hu»h  of  feur — kni;1l  iiOcir  knt^ll ; 
And  sounds  of  thickuoing  stvpn.  liku  ihuntler-raia, 
Tlint  pla«hcHonlhc  roof  uf  •tuinu  viisl  i<choin|^  fane  I 

What  pageant's  hour  appruncli'd  1 — The  sullen  |^tc  . 

Of  a  strong  ancient  prisou-liouie  was  thrown 

Uacii  lo  tbe  day.  pp.  9, 10. 

Hg  gazes  on  the  sad  pmce^ktion  which  comes  forth,  till  lio 
perceives  among  them  '  his  heart's  best  friend,'  Alvar,  tlie  friend 
of  his  boyhood,  by  whose  side  he  had  stood  in  battle,  tbe  pre- 
server of  bia  life,— accompanied  by  his  two  sisters.  I'he 
characieiM  of  Alvar  and  his  two  siiiters,  '  (|ut^enlike  llteresaf 
radiant  loejt,'  are  admirably  described.  Theresa,  thv  ddesi,  in 
represented  as  meeting  her  sufierings  with  an  imbroken  iniiii). 
For  the  soiK  gl«gm  nhu*e  shadow  Ntill  bud  bnng 
On  her  fair  hrow,  bencnlh  iln  gnrlanda  worn. 
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Wu  Aed  ;  and  fire,  like  prophecT's,  hod  ftpriing 
Ckar  to  hor  ktiKlled  eye. 


tfi 


And  yot.  alas!  to  nee  the  Mrcn^h  mhkh  cliugs 
Rowd  nrotnan  in  »tich  hoan  '. — a  iniuiniful  sighl, 
ThoHjeh  lovcljr  !_4ii  o'errtowiiiK  of  the  *pring«, 
Tbc  Itill  sjiriiigs  ornlTeclion,  deep  su  bright ! 
And  flin.  bocatiM;  hcf  life  i«  ever  t«in'd 
With  other  livui,  and  by  no  MoTOiy  nind 
Miiy  thence  be  s^linken,  and  bixniise  llii;  liKhl 
Of  tcudetniTKii  ii  ritund  her,  nnd  hi't  eye 
Do4h  weep  lucb  psMJonnte  tcarrt — Ihrrvrore  *he  tliiu  cut  die. 

p.  ai. 
Theresa  is  followed  by  Inez,  whose  streii,eiti  is  prostrated  by 
ihc  IxuTors  will)  which  slie  is  suiroundcd.  The  menion'  ul  bur 
bfoUn-r'a  friend,  bhngs  biirk  iht  iitiiigc  of  iicr  fomi'T  tovelinwa 
and  gaiety,  and  a  Kcene  of  calm  and  deep  beauty  in  wiiicb  be 
iiad  ouc«  beheld  her. 

And  (ike  to  die ! — Hhe  lov'd  tho  laugbint;  earib 
With  such  deep  joy  in  its  fre<-li  leaves  aiid  flowers! 
— Was  not  her  itiiiif  even  a»  the  sudden  birth 
Ofa  young  rainbtiiv,  culdurio^  vernal  showers  t 
Yea '.  but  to  moot  hor  fawn-like  ^t<-p,  lo  hear 
The  gij*hc9  of  wild  >-ong,  to  silvery  ch'sr. 
Which,  oft  iincnO'-ciou*!)-.  in  happier  hours 
Flow'd  frnm  tier  lip<^.  was  to  P^rpet  Ihc  B"ay 

Of  Time  and  Iksth  below, — blight,  shadow,  dull  decay  1 
Could  (hi*  chaogio  lie  ? — llie  livur,  the  xronc,  where  Inst 
I  saw  ifaiti  form,  came  floating  o'er  my  mind  : 
— A  i^deii  vinlage-^ve  ;— ibi-  beats  itvie  pasu'd. 
And,  in  the  freshoes*  of  the  fimninir  wind, 
Ilof  father  sal,  where  j^am'd  Hi*  fini  fnint  star 
Through  (he  lime-huu|chs ;  and  with  her  h^lil  f[uila>. 
Sbc,  on  the  t;repnswurd  at  hi^  feel  reeltn'd, 
Itl  bis  calm  face  1ait|;h'd  up  ;  -ome  nhf  phcrd-lay 

^Wfiiaf.  a*  childliood  sin^  oii  the  lone  hilU  nt  p^ay.    p.  34. 

Alvar,  TTieress,  and  Inez  are  bound  lo  ilic  alake.     But  the 

"ver  of  Inez  appears,     ile  forces  his  way  through  the  crowds 

^  '>nr«:back,  rushes  lo  her,  dashing  off  those  who  came  'o  pnri 

***'*»,  nn<)  cl»!i|M  her  lo  his  hearl.     He  impbres  her  to  rcnounca 

*■■  J»ercsy  ami  return  to  life. 

She  looked  up  wildly  ;  lliere  were  nnKious  cyef 
Waiting  that  look — sud  eyes  of  Iroublcd  ibooghl, 
Alvar's,  There»a's ! 
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Tlic  struggle  is  too  much,  the  hues  of  detth  come  orsr  her, 
and  her  lover  feels 

the  heart  grow  sfill, 

Wliich  with  iu  weight  of  agony  had  lain 
Breakiog  OD  bis. 

The  interest  of  the  scene  is  now  concentrated  on  Alvv  u>d 
Tlteresa ; 

1  saw  (he  doubt,  the  anguish,  the  dismay. 
Melt  from  m;  Alvar's  glorious  mien  away, 
An<i  peace  was  there — the  calmness  of  the  jpst ! 
And,  bending  down  the  slumberer's  brow  to  kiu, 

"  Thy  rest  ia  won,"  he  said  ; — "  sweet  sister  1  praise  for  thia !" 
I  started  as  from  sleep  ; — yesi  he  had  spoken — 
A  breeze  had  troabled  memory's  hidden  source ! 
At  once  the  lorpor  of  my  soul  was  broken — ■ 
Thought,  feeling,  passion,  woke  in  tenfold  force. 
— There  are  soft  breathings  in  the  soitthera  wind, 
Thnt  so  your  ice-chains,  O  yc  strenms  !  unbind, 
And  free  the  foaming  sivil\ness  of  your  cuurse  ! 
— I  burst  from  those  that  held  me  back,  and  fell 

Kv'n  on  his  neck,  and  cried — "Friend,  br»t  her!  fitre  thee  well!'' 
Did  he  nol  say  "  Fiirewell  ]" — Alas  I  no  breath 
Came  to  mine  e;ir.     HoHr>e  murmurs  from  the  throng 
Told  that  the  mysteries  in  the  face  of  death 
Had  from  (heir  eager  sight  been  veil'd  too  long. 
And  we  were  parted  as  tbc  surge  might  part 
Those  that  would  die  together,  true  of  heart. 
— His  hour  was  come — but  in  mine  anguish  strong, 
Like  a  tierce  swimmer  through  the  midnight  sea, 

Blindly  I  rushed  away  from  (hat  ivhtch  was  to  be. 
Away — away  I  rushM  ; — but  swift  and  high 
The  arrowy  pillars  of  the  firelight  grew. 
Till  the  transparent  darkness  of  the  sky* 
Flusb'd  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  (heir  hue; 
And,  phantom-like,  the  kindling  city  seem'd 
To  spread,  float,  wave,  as  on  the  wind  tbey  slream'd. 
With  their  wild  splendour  chasing  me! — 1  knew 
The  death-work  was  begun — 1  veil'd  mine  eyes, 

Yet  slopp'd  in  spell-bound  fear  to  catch  the  victims'  cries. 

What  beard  I  (beni — a  ringing  shriek  of  pain. 
Such  as  for  ever  haunts  the  tortured  ear  ? 
— I  heard  a  sweet  and  solemn  breathing  strain 

'  [The  fins]  scane  of  so  Auto  da  Fe  was  somsliniea  Awn  lb*  leofth  of 
•he  |>recediDg:  ceremonies  delayed  till  midoigfat] 
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I'tercmir  Iht  fUmws,  nntromitloas  iml  cJmrl 
—The  rich,  lrinin|ihal  toiie>>! — I  boew  ibem  well. 
A*  tbry  r.an\f  flfiilin^  wiih  a  breezy  nwolll 
Man'ti  vaie.f  wns  thetn — m  cJorioii  voice  to  chott 
In  the  mid-lMttlr — at.  to  Inrn  Ihe  flying — 
WoniMi'v— Hull  might  bdvoHiiig  of  IleAv«Dbei'ide  (he  dyin(t 

ll  wa«  ii  liinirul,  yol  n  gluriouM  thin^. 

To  hviir  thai  hyton  of  mnrtytflom.  nnd  know 

Thai  ilsirlud  >lroiiro  of  nwluiiy  rouM  npnng  ' 

L'p  from  th'  oiiiijumk'd  fcitlf  ofhnmiin  woo ! 

Alrar  1  Theresa  ! — "hiil  is  di^y  !  ivhai  xlroii^  ? 

— God's  bre.ilb  wilhin  thi-  Mini !— It  fillM  tlmt'  song 

From  Toui  vicluiiuu)  toice?'.— hui  the  fcktvr 

00  ihp  but  ^tif  !iii(l  lurid  skies  inrreiii'd — 

— Fainl  grew  the  sounds — more  fiiinl — I  lislun'd — Ihey  haul 
cns'd !  pgi.  36—38, 

ITiejir  «rc  fclorious  verse*.  They  are  Ibes  which  niigbt  pve 
streo^ihioa  nianyr  before  leaving  Ills  prisonhoiisp  forlbc  sidke. 
We  Ufl«a  lo  a  v«ire  siicli  n^  i^wiry  lin«  iiUeri:(l  but  now  and 
then  ia  the  lapse  of  ages,  »]ieaking  uorihily  of  the  iioblest  vaer*^ 
fH^s  nod  ririuF^  of  man. 

Tu  paws  from  ttiis  tirsrripiion  without  violence  to  llie  tone  of 
feeling  excUed,  aiinireil  ifw  lini,-»t  genius  and  ilie  truest  sooii- 
bility.  Ii  it)  done  with  [wrfect  Hiiccms.  TIm;  follcwiitg  slonxrjt 
imtnedittely  succeed  those  last  qiioi«d. 

And  thon  imhted  h^dft  peritih'd.  my  soul'ii  friend* 

1  Blight  fiirm  other  iie»^b<it  thon  alone 
Coukl-I  irtth  »  ([lancr'  tbo  vnl  of  diinnoH  rend. 
By  other  yt-arv  oVr  bi>yIiood"»  nuiinnry  throtm  ! 
Olhpr«  miffhl  aid  oic  imnnrd  : — Thoa  and  I 
Had  ming\rA  Ihp  ftt;^h  (hoiighu  that  ciitly  dii^, 
Oiirc  flowering — never  iinir«' — And  thou  wi-ri  gone! 
Who  Cbiild  givi!  hnrk  my  voulh,  my  i^pirit  IVimt, 

Or  be  m  atiKhl  again  what  lh»ii  hwUl  Iicru  to  mo  ? 

And  yet  i  trepi  Ihee  not,  iliou  true  aod  Irare! 
i  c««U  not  weept — there  )r:ithered  round  ihy  name 
Too  doepa  passion! — lAou  denied  a  ifraTc! 
TkM,  with  a  Might  flonif  on  (by  soldier'*  fane  ' 
Ibd  nut  I  kn-jiiii  ihy  Wirt  from  cbildhood's  time  T 
Thy  heart  of  hearts  ? — and  couliUl  thoa  die  for  crime  f 
—No !  had  all  earib  dcriccd  that  death  of  shame, 
I  w.mU  hare  Mt.  agaiD^I  all  earth's  decteo, 
Th'  HiaJtoBable  tiu»t  of  oiy  firm  soul  io  thee !  p.  39. 
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The  frieiid  of  Alrar,  ilii;  nnrrator  of  liis  own  Ule,  flies  'to] 
seek  Ik  r«I'LiK«  fn>m  man'tt  rac«,*  ■nd  eaten  in  the  night «  '  mighty 
minsier.'  Fbe  morning  <lawns  and  the  dim  lidil  falls  on  a/i 
altar  piece,  roprespntin^  our  Saviour  deliveritis;  »l  l*(tt«r  from 
ihr  mvcs.  llus  idviil  picuirc  is  (Jcscnbetl  with  coiiMiaimato 
power,  and  an  ima^e  of  Ohritf  I*  {mscnled,  which,  lo  otir  minds. 
IS  uitiivalled  in  punting  or  poetry. 

And  soA,  and  nnd,  Ibnt  colonrJiv  J^am  wiu  tbrowo, 
Wheie,  pule.  >  pictur'd  fonn  aborc  the  ultar  abuiK;. 

Thy  ftnta,  thou  So"  of  God! — a  nnilbrul  deep, 
Willi  fuiiio,  iiiid  cluud.  mid  lempL-at.  round  tlwo  spread, 
Aii.l  «ucti  a  tvci^ht  of  oigclil ' — u  ininbl,  when  sleep 
From  llio  fierce  rocking  of  tbe  billows  Bed. 
A  biifk  sltew'd  dim  lieyond  lliee.  with  m  mast 
Bow'd,  and  its  rent  wid  Hhiverin^  to  the  blast ; 
Bat,  like  a  spirit  in  thy  chdini:  Ir^ad, 
Tbou,  -M  o'er  ([bn,  didsl  walk  that  elornif  ma 
Tlirou^b  rushing  wmdi.  which  \tiii  a  silent  path  for  th«e— 

So  stdl  Ihy  white  rohes  fill ! — no  breath  of  air 
Wilbin  Sheir  long:  =ind  slumhi.Tons  folds  had  hw«j  I 
So  aliU  ihe  wave*  of  parted,  «<hadowy  half 
From  thy  clear  hrow  doir'd  droopin)!ly  away  ! 
Dark  were  tbe  Heavens  above  Ihec,  Saviour '. — dark 
The  galh.  Deliverer  I  ronnd  the  straining  hark  ! 
But  tbon! — o'er  all  tliine  aspect  and  array 
Wa»  poiir'd  one  sirearo  of  pain,  broad,  sihcry  light— 
—Thou  nert  the  ^iogla  star  of  that  all-«hrouding  n^hl ! 

Aid  for  one  sinking  ! — Thy  lone  brightness  glram'd 
Onhi»  wild  face,  just  lifted  o'er  the  wave. 
With  it«  worn,  fearful,  hummi  look  thai  cerm'd 
To  cry  through  surge  and  blast — "  I  poriih — save  t"— 
Not  to  the  winds — not  vainly  1 — thou  werl  n^h. 
Thy  hand  ivufi  -Iretchcd  to  Ininting  agony, 
Bvcn  in  the  portals  of  the  unquiet  gravel 
O  thou  that  arl  the  life !  and  yet  did<it  bear 
Too  much  of  mortal  woe  to  turn  from  morla)  prayer  '. 

But  wnx  it  not  a  thing  to  rise  on  death. 

With  its  remembcrd  light,  that  face  of  thine, 

Redeemer!  dimm'd  by  Ibis  world's  misty  breath. 

Yift  monrnfully,  mysteriously  divine  ? 

— Oh  !  that  calm,  sorrowfut.  prophetic  eye. 

With  its  dark  depths  of  grief,  love,  majoty  ( 

And  the  pale  gU«y  of  (he  brow '. — a  shrine 
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Where  Power  eat  leil'd,  yot  iJwtUlitiK  softly  round 
What  lotd  ihal  than  couldM  be  but  for  a  lime  ancrown'dl 
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And  morr  than  all,  Ib^  HeHveti  oflbai  hiuI  tunile  t 
Tbt)  lip  uf  mrrcy.  our  immortal  IruM  ! 
Did  not  ihiit  luok.  tlini  vi^ry  luuk.  <!r«!irbile. 
Puur  iU  o'prsliado" 'd  brauty  on  the  dust  ! 
WiTl  iImu  nul  i>urh  wbuu  vaKh'ii  dark  cloud  fauo^  o'er  tbee  \ 
— Sori'ly  tliou  ticri  I — my  beart  eta^  biuh'd  before  (bee, 
SiokitiK  with  all  it»  (MMion^,  as  llu-  kuU 
Sank  at  thy  Toi<:e.  Htoii|i;  its  billowy  way  : — 
— What  had  1  there  to  do,  but  kneel,  and  weep,  and  |iray  } 

pp^  43—16, 

The  paasagH  whidi  vtc  have  quniei)  ire  abiindsnUy  suHkieni 
to  show  the  very  high  character  of  ihe  |»oem  before  iis-  \Ve 
will  add  h»\  one  more,  a  pan  of  the  prayer,  whirh  ibu  doubcing 
Catholic  ofTeiM  tip  lo  Christ.  It  would  hv  ildTicutt  to  find  a 
more  forcible  argument  againitt  persecutioii. 

Amtdft  (he  stillneM  rose  my  vpiiil'^crjr 
Amidal  the  dead — "  by  lhal  I'nII  cnp  of  woe, 
Pmw'd  from  ibc  frutlHi^  of  oiortnlily, 
ivii»oi)rl  for  (hcc — give  light!  ihal  I  mny  know 
If  by  ihy  will,  io  tbine  all-hraling  n^mc. 
Men  caul  down  human  hearts  to  blighting  shaow, 
And  early  death — and  say.  if  this  be  so. 
Where  Ihcn  i*  meicy  ? — wbitbor  nhall  wc  flee, 
80  anallied  to  hope,  nve  by  oar  hold  on  tbei-  ? 

"  But  didst  thou  not,  thi-  di-<!p  «en  bniihtly  treading, 
Ltfl  from  despair  (hat  atruggler  ntth  the  wave  T 
AmI  wttTi  Ihou  not,  aad  tears,  yet  awful,  sbcddiag. 
Beheld,  a  weeper  at  a  mortal's  Ktare  T 
And  is  Ihis  wei|cb(  of  aof^uish,  nbich  they  bind 
tfti  life,  Ihti  searin)[  (othe  quick  of  mind. 
That  but  lo  (iud  its  own  free  path  would  crave, 
TliHcriuliing  out  of  liope,  and  love,  and  youth, 
TV  will  indeed  t — Give  light '.  that  i  may  kiww  tlw  truth  I 

pp.  46.  47. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  two  pans,  ai>d  the  preceding  ex* 
met*  have  been  taken  fro<n  llie  first  alone.  They  are  ^ven 
but  a»  iprcimons  of  a  work  of  which  every  jMgc  has  beauties 
of  ill  own.  There  is,  at  tlM  same  lime,  in  tills,  as  in  Mn 
Hemans'  smaller  poems,  an  unbroken  barmony  of  ebaracler, 
mbA  unity  of  eflecl.  which  add  Krvatly  lo  its  uiipreMwn  on  the 
1\ 
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inind.  It  is  not  a  collection  of  fragmeaU  of  fine  poetry,  it  is  a 
beautiful  whole. 

'  The  Forest  Sanctuary '  fills  about  half  tlie  vrduDie  before  us. 
The  remainder  is  composed  of  shorter  pieces,  nuiiy  of  iriiich 
had  previously  appeared  In  tlie  New  Monthly  Hagaune.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  them,  however,  will,  we  beliere,  be 
new  to  moat  of  our  readers  ;  others,  and  those,  perhaps,  ibe 
most  rich  in  (he  peculiar  characieri sties  of  her  poetry,  hare 
been  spread  by  our  newspapers  throuriiout  the  country.  It  is 
a  fact  iiiglilr  creditable  to  the  taste  of  our  communhy,  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  taste  of  the  conductors  of  our  public  joumala. 

The  volume  of  Mrs  Hemans'  Poems,  for  which  proposals 
were  issued  a  few  months  unce,  will  now  shortly  be  published. 
in  typographical  beauty  and  correctness  it  will  m  some  degree 
correspond  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  answer,  it  if 
hoped,  to  the  just  expectations  of  the  subscribers.  The  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  these  objects  has  been  the  principal  cause  dT 
delay  in  its  appearance.  Immediately  upon  its  publicatioD,  the 
Forest  Sanctuary  with  the  accompanying  poems,  will  be  put  to 
the  press,  and  printed  iinirormly  with  it.  It  should  be  undet^ 
stooil  that  any  publications  of  Mrs  Hemans'  works  by  the  editor 
of  these  two  volumes  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  author. 
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S£RMON  DELIVERED  AT  NEW  YORK, 


DECEHBER....IS2T. 


The  object  of  this  sermon  is  to  defend  Unitarian  Christianiiy 
on  llie  ground  of  its  peciilinr  '  Illness  to  promote  true,  deep, 
and  living;  pioiy.'  To  n  mind  not  prejuiiiced  by  educalion, 
and  liabiis  of  life,  not  pledged  to  any  system,  nor  bound  to  it 
by  ties  of  inlerusl,  the  force  and  clearness  of  reasoning  with 
which  ibis  position  is  macnliiined,  rnnst  be  irresistible.  Of  this 
fact  we  venture  lo  say  that  there  will  be  decisive  proof.  The 
sermon  may  be  attacked,  complained  of,  criticised,  perhaps 
rpviled  ;  men  may  shut  liieir  eyes  lo  it  ;  they  may  refrain  from 
reading  il,  regarding  it  as  a  mailer  of  conscience  lo  keep  them- 
selves in  error;  or  having  read  it,  they  may  excitide  il  from 
their  ibou^lits  ; — but  it  will  not  be  answered.  There  will  be, 
we  think,  no  attempt  lo  answer  it,  except,  perhaps,  by  some  one 
incapable  ol  estimating  either  his  own  pow  crs,  or  ihe  force  of  argu- 
ment. Undoubtedly  men  will  go  on  for  a  time  teaching  and 
believing,  or  fancying  liiey  believe,  ihe  doctrines  which  it  op- 
poses ;  but  this  sermon  affords  a  fair  test  how  far  truth  and  rea- 
son, expressed  with  the  most  convincing  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence, may  avail  against  an  inveterate  error. 
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The  iDtellectuBl  power  displayed  in  this  ducoum  is  not, 
bowever,  a  more  tfdking  charartenstic  of  it,  thim  tbe  elevadoa, 
purity,  acd  strength  of  feeling  wltich  it  diacovera,  respectiug 
the  true  character,  and  proper  influence  of  religioa.  Let  oue 
wlio  has  just  been  reading  tht-  works  of  Calvin,  or  Edwards,  or 
those  of  any  of  the  thousand  oilier  writers  of  the  same  class, 
turn  to  this  discourse.  If  he  remain  true  to  tha  moral  sentt- 
menia  wliirh  God  has  given  us ;  he  will  feet  that  he  is  enjoying 
a  new  life  ;  that  he  is  raised,  as  it  were,  from  some  subterrsne- 
Bn  region  of  damps,  chill  and  darkness,  to  breathe  in  the  open 
sir  and  light,  to  enjoy  the  genial  warmth  of  nature,  and  to  be- 
hold the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  that  be  holds  coo^rse 
with  a  mind  of  a  far  higher  order,  and  of  for  other  apprebeo- 
sioris  and  powers.  The  comparison  which  he  will  involuntarily 
make,  may  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  Virgil 

Viae  auudlri  gnoltui,  st  nsn  MHure 
VeriKn:  tarn  ttiiiot  Ittti,  traetaqut  eataui. 

•  «  •  •  * 

Lugior  hie  mnpoa  Ktll«r,  at  hnnlne  veilit 
Purputeo  ;  solemque  nitun,  Mia  ndcia  nonmt. 

The  topic  discussed  in  this  sermon  is  one  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, and  which  required  to  be  treated  with  all  the  ireedom, 
openness,  and  strength  of  statement  and  expression  which  are 
used.  We  repeat  what  we  have  said,  it  is  one  of  the  higbest 
interest,  as  afiecting  the  moral  condition,  tbe  intellecluEil  im- 
provement, and  the  happiness  of  man.  There  are  some  who 
appear  to  think  that  no  studies  or  discussions  are  of  importance 
except  those,  which  tend  directly  to  increase  the  anxHinl  of 
f^yatcal  enjoyments,  or  lo  add  to  the  vanities,  the  amusement, 
or  tlie  embellishment  of  life ;  or  sorh  as  give  a  pleasant  exer- 
taae  to  the  mind,  without  any  direct  or  inconrenient  bearing 
upon  men's  sentimems  and  principles  of  action.  According 
to  them,  tbe  physical  sciences  must  be  advanced,  poetry,  tbe 
drama,  works  of  fiction,  and  the  fine  arts  are  to  be  encouraged, 
bisiory  (iimishes  a  pleasant  recreation,  political  economy  afibrds 
topics  for  discussion,  and  if  wisely  studied,  ntay  increase  the 
wealth  of  individuals  or  of  a  nation,  and  there  are  other  branches 
of  lesrning  which  may  promote  a  man's  advancement  in  life; 
but  SB  for  metaphysics,  the  scienre  of- morals,  and  critical  and 
dootrinsl  theolt^,  a  wise  man  will '  doffihem  aside,  and  let  them 
pass.*  The  study  of  mind,  of  all  that  is  active  and  immortal  in 
our  nUure,  of  its  powers  and  hs  Jaws,  of  ibose  principles  on 
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,  wUefa  Its  UDprawRieni    dependa ; — ilw  study  of  ibe  niture, 

hcfawictor  ■od   will   oi  GmI,  llw  inosl  eiinati'ting  tod  affetliBg 

[objeciof  coMvinplMion,  tlwAbjvri  of  highm  iutcrc-si  to  beings 

[«bt>  uv  voimly  at  bb  dispostl; — »  jusi  nrqtiaintanci-  with 

I  jpcOBIpintbty  the  nKM  utoiMterliil  evcnu  in  ilie  butorjr  o(  out* 

nee,  rehiixe  to  ibe  dired  interpositiaits  of  our  (rrestor }— « 

correct  conrcplion  of  tlioM   truihg   whieb  tbe   Almighty   has 

,  dvriDed  oi  niAirirm  iin|wr(RiR-c  Inr  biniBi-ll'  to  roiniminicatc  10 

i; — right   nntinnn  "t   thr  |>riiin|i|rs  and   rxirnt  uf  dut}-,  of 

.IliK  M-KDti^  which  ha^  a  (-unitnuul  o|»i-niiio(>  Ufioa  our  adenioRS 

'and  rotiduri ; — Btni«  apjxehcusion  ul'our  rcliilioilglo  GtA  and 

eterniiy,  vnd  of  aH  ibat  is  of  serious  concern  io  oiir  bo[fes  and 

(nrr  v-~-*ba«e  Mwlivs,  tn  a  word,  which  lay  nt  tlw  roonditiion 

of  all  cofTPCl  finnri[flei  of  juilptient,  feeling,  laMe,  and  nrliim, 

rnpeoing  tbe  objects  und  events  of  life,  ate  reearded  by  scinw 

of  Kucely  tuy  tmeresi  to  a  really  (waciical  and  ioielligetx 

■oeii,  aDd  as  pfinripslty  ecniog  IO  inintMcrocciMOns of  strife  and 

ill  wHI  to  iJmmv  whii  ntMtlil  bit  iducIi  b«nt«r  onploycd,  if  itiejr 

I  tvouU  rnae  M  diaturb  ttie  of>inioiii  ul  their  fellow  caeo  upoo 

.  topic*  like  ibcM ;  weing  that  H  i*  of  lo  little  linfioftance  nlwihv 

I  btBere  wlw  it  inte  ur  &be  conccniiiig  them.     Such  per* 

wHI  of  enune  (orni  a  very  difTereni  estimate  of  ibe  roeiil 

'Wtd  value  of  this  sermon  from  what  we  do. 

Ilwre  is  another  rlau  ofrvadtrs,  who,  iliovgb  egreeingwilfa 

At  aitlbor  m  itiv  doctrmi-  wliidi  1m;  miiininiiiK,  may  not  be  tiinte 

I  with  ibe  distcoiirxe  bernre  iia,  and  Uu*  llirotigli  a  little 

^CWew,  perhaps,  of  iMiinaiiiiy.     It  is  uimleasainl  lo  a  man  lu  be 

Oppoaed  in  an  npinion,  especially  one  wbicli  he  has  lonf;  enier> 

'  toitMd  nd  obairoatdy  drlcnded.     Ii  b  the  innre  un| Jwawnt, io 

Ijpvoponion  M   the  aqttinii-nin  hroughi  agiiiiut  bis  opinion  am 

and  unaaawerabk:.     Itut  hii  Mni«  of  fei-ling  bi^conws  ei- 

IcMflingly  disagreeabte ;  be  is  vrer)  Ii  >ble  lo  be  esas|iersted, 

I  when,  nolwiibslBDding  ll>e««   an;iinK'nts,  he   is  dL'tviinined  to 

I  VMain  bis  o)»iiiion.     Now  ihcm  are  >nn>e  who  fntiu  a  distinct 

tpaiaeptioB  of  lb»  ataie  of  miiid,  attd  a  generous  sympailijr  with 

dieir  opponents,  seem  tn  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  rbrisiiaa 

tbuiiy  to  urge  any  roawHiiiig  with  mttcb  riesrtiess  and  iorea. 

To  product  an  unaBSwenbleargimient  appears  lo  ilwin  unleek 

ing  and  aevore ;  and  u  impressive  staieinent  to  wliich  no  ohj(«- 

lioo  c«D  be  mado,  ts,  in  tlwir  view.tiiilc  LediT  i)un  a  Mn-stin, 

If  a   vriter  expntw  and  defend  bis  opintnfi.<>   vi'ty   euncdly, 

•I  if  ihoroggbly  convinced  of  ibeir  truth  aitd  tinportance  i  it 
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exposes  liim,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  charge  of  arrogance, 
becRuse  it  implies  clearly  that  he  thinks  himself  in  tlie  right, 
■III)  liial  every  one  wlio  iliffcrs  from  him  mu«  be  in  the  wrong. 
Accorthng  to  their  notions  of  tlie  character  required  by  our 
•relif;ion,  it  is  necessary  for  s  Christian  to  reason  somewhat 
weukly  and  obscurely,  with  no  great  explicitness  of  language, 
or  concentration  of  thought  or  argument,  but  io  a  diluted  style ; 
so  that  he  may  not  oflend  the  prejudices,  and  thus  hurt  the 
feeliuf^s  of  men  of  opposite  opiuinns.  But  the  sennon  before 
us  is  (Iclicient  iu  all  those  excellencies. 

Now  we  must  ttonfess  ihiit  tiiere  seems  to  us  some  error  io 
lliis  view  of  tlie  subject ;  and  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  this 
excess  of  charity  may  lead  men  to  be  n  lidte  uncharitable,  and 
to  charge  a  writer  with  faults  from  which  he  is  wholly  free. 
In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  tract  of  any  writer  to  be  named, 
breathing  a  more  liberal  and  philosophic  spirit  than  this  dis- 
course ;  discovering  more  of  that  enlai^ement  of  mind  which 
regards  man  as  the  creature  of  God,  and  not  as  the  follower  of 
a  sect ;  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  purest  christian  senti- 
ments, or  showing  a  more  single  and  devoted  earnestness  iu 
the  cause  of  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  merely  personal  feel- 
ing. As  for  the  complaint  that  the  language  of  this  discourse 
is  too  strong — it  is  not  common  to  quote  a  novel  in  a  theological 
review ;  but  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  are  works  Io  be  quoted 
any  where,  and  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  words,  wbicli  she 
puis  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  most  excellent  characters. 
'  Strong — very  strong !  I  am  glad  of  it — the  delicate,  guard- 
ed, qualifying,  trimming,  mincing  mode  of  speaking  tniih  makes 
no  sort  of  Impression.  Truth  slioutd  always  be  strong,  speak- 
ing or  acting.' 

Still  there  are  those  on  wliose  attention  we  should  not  press 
this  discourse.  There  are  minds  in  which  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  afleciions  have  clustered  raund  a  system  of  faith, 
many  parts  of  which  may  seem  to  us  erroneous.  Of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  have  been  taught  and  have  received,  the 
heart  has  elected,  and  incorporated  with  itself,  only  those  which 
tend  to  good.  What  is  false  and  pernicious  lies  inert,  and 
almost  unregarded.  But  still  it  is  a  part  of  their  faith;  and 
there  is  danger  of  giving  useless  pain,  doubt,  or  anxiety ;  or 
perhaps  of  shaking  and  weakening  the  ivliole  system  of  belief  in 
such  minds,  by  any  atiempi  to  remove  it.  Their  habits  of 
thinking  and  feeling  are  foreign  from  such  discussions.     Id  b 
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Hirug^  for  all  that  is  nioit  valuable,  wc  would  nol  forrc  lli« 
iBfinuiiy  of  a^fft  or  t«inirle  delicary,  or  nnluTal  weakness,  into 
the  conflici,  (hough  nc  dclichi  in  belieiing  thai  they  nill  enjoy 
lite  rniiti  of  ihc  vicioQ'.  Wv  sire  not  aitxious  to  tnnkc  pfoso 
1ylK-i,  )Nit  to  (WxVk  C'hriiitianx ;  and  if  x\w.  stiiicnlmcture  oF 
true  christian  excellence  has  been  raised  upon  Mli;iicver  doc- 
irines,  we  are  satisfied.  We  have  no  wish  10  disturb  it,  in  order 
to  provide  what  ne  ntay  ihink  a  Car  belter  and  more  si-cure 
Ibundation. 

But  though  we  would  not,  in  individuid  cnxcs,  assail  falic 
Opinions,  accidentally  innocent,  and  which  me  guarded  by  sacred 
and  dear  associations,  yet  let  it  not  be  ihoiiKbi  thai  we  are 
wanting  in  a  deep  I'veling  of  ibc  noxiousness  01  those  relipous 
crrois,  which  Wmv-  \<>  biii;  prcvuilcd,  in  (heir  general  o|H;riition. 
We  may  illuslrdie  our  ine;uiiriu.  'i'hougli  one  woulil  not  dis- 
turb the  devotions  of  a  siucere  Catholic,  kneeling,  full  of  grath- 
lude  and  adoration, 

■  Where  holicit  Mary  bends, 
fn  vir^n  licDuly,  r>^cr  nor  blcfic^  lnhf 
A  fi;;ht  [hjt  jIeiio^Tio  idolatry 
Mi^il  will  Ilic  loul  liy  low  / 

would  think  that  Luther  and  Ins  followers  ought  lo  have 
on  mole  considerate  and  reserved  in  opposing  the  papal  abuses, 
aod  iIh;  whole  tiiernrchy  by  which  ihcy  were  supported  ;  or  (O 
bare  thrown  Uieinseives  with  le»  »piril  into  the  bruacli,  whcrv  (he 
bDille  of  the  citnlized  world  was  to  be  fought.^  The  religiou^t 
relbrinatiOD  which  is  now  going  on,  though  verv  diflerent  in  its 
charsctcr  from  lliat  of  ibe  sixteenth  ccntur}',  is  one  of  nol  less 
importance.  The  world  k  so  far  in  advance  of  the  false  systems 
ofdoctrini;  wlii<-!i  liiivt;  lixisied  under  (he  name  of  ChriMiaoiiy, 
that  they  are  losing  all  hold  upon  the  minds  of  intelhgenl  men. 
Tbb  is  •'till  more  true  of  other  countiiea  than  our  own.  The 
GStabbshcd  failb  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  is  regarded,  by  a  great 
majority  of  (he  more  in(etligent  classes,  al  bc«t  with  no(hii« 
mote  ihiin  an  oumard  show  of  rcspecl  iis  a  pan  of  ihr  poltliial 
Vfituaa  ;  Mimeiinies  kept  out  uf  view  with  decent  tiMtilitrence, 
and  TDipeciful  silence,  and  sometimes  assailed  with  open  of 
iodirect  expressions  of  unbeliet  and  scorn.  \  cl  in  most  minds 
(lie  enablisbed  faith  is  identified  with  Chris(ianity.  Keligioo 
lias  dim  been  abandoned  lo  very  weak  cxposiiors  and  defender* ; 
nten  belter  fitted  to  render  it  an  object  of  doubt  and  ridicule, 
than  to  vindicate  iu  character.     We  have  heard  it  quoted  as  the 
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remark  of  a  distinguished  Toreigner.  'that  tlie  wheels  nrChristiaD- 
iiy  were  worn  out,  and  it  was  time  lo  get  up  soine  new  machine- 
ry to  operate  upon  society .'    The  remark,  we  may  believe,  was 
in  agreat  degree  true  of  the  systems  or(aiih,wbicbhe  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  liiflttrcni  foriiis  of  Christianity.     Tli^ 
are  wearing  out.     The  human  errors  in  which  they  had  tbeir 
origin  have  died  away.     Tlieir  roots  are  perishing.     Bui  for 
us,  we  are  looking  fbrwnnt,  not  to  any  new  delusion  to  urpply 
their  place,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  the  truth.     We  will  not,  and 
we  cannot  gireup  the  belief,  that  tlie  work  of  God,  eoinmenred. 
eighteen  hundred   years   ago,  4iid  which   human  ignorance^ 
error,  folly,  and  crime  have  done  so  much  to  counteract,  » 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  its  glory  and  power.     The  kii^ 
dom  of  God  is  coming,  though  ii  laay  be  now,  as  it  was  at  fint» 
not  with  observation.     We  do  believe  in  Uie  regeneralioo  a/ 
true  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  of  pure  Chrishanily.     We  do 
believe  that  the  lime  is  approaching,  when  tlie  evidences  of 
our  faith  ^all  be  unobscured,  and  its  sublime  and   ennobliif  , 
truths  be  presented  to  the  eSections  of  men,  unmirigled  with, 
unroncealed  by,  a  mass  of  revofErng  errors.     Nor  can  this  b& 
lief  seem  unfounded,  when  we  see,  as  in  the  author  of  the  di»> 
course  before  us,  the  example  of  a  man  of  the  highen  prd« 
of  intellect,  of  a  mind  such  as  has  rarely  operated  upon  tba 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  our  race,  devoted  to  tb* 
cause  of  human  improvement  and  goodness.     It  is  with  i  deep 
and  solemn  interest,  that  we  believe  still  further,  that  the  reaUH 
ration  of  tnte  religion  is  to  proceed  priocipatty  from  our  own 
country ;  from  that  country  which  has  in  so  many  respects  given 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     Here  we  now  enjoy  pe^ 
feet  freedom  of  discusskin.     The  errors  to  be  opposed  are  not 
incorporated,  as  elsewhere,   into  the  very  frame  of  socie^. 
Here  religion  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  many,  ready 
to  learn,  and  anxioits  to  understand  its  character  and  evidences. 
And  here  it  has  found,  and  we  trust  will  find,  those  capable  erf 
defending  it,  of  explaining   and  enforcing  its  truths,  and  of 
revealing  them  in  all  their  splendot  to  tbe  hearts  of  men. 
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O.V  77fB  CJfA.yCE  OF  CHARACTEn  I\  MF.S  SPO- 
KES OF  L\  THE  SEW  TESTA.VEAT,  AS  PRODV- 
CF.n  BY  CflHlSTJAXITY. 

Juim  III.  3l     Exrcrr  a  ham  Bit  bork  akauk,  ue  cannot  skk 

TttC  KI\OIM)M  av  CioD. 

Tut:  object  of  the  CoUowiDg  diecourse  is  to  ciplnin  tliis 
i]«cl<inilion  of  our  Saviour,  and  oilier  corresponding  dcclar- 
atioim,  mndc  by  him  und  his  Rpoctlcs.  The  p«u»af^  in 
(|UOiition  relate  to  the  f;reat  raoru)  mid  intellecliiiil  chwi^o 
ner^sBory  in  the  generality  of  Jew^and  Gentilcfl,  in  order  to 
their  be<;ofnina!  sincere  diiM-iplcs  of  Christ ;  and  to  the  prt^K 
ctiiuigc  in  the  condition  of  the  world  produced  by  Chri»> 
tiftntly. 

When  we  compere  the  roinmon  charftrler  and  expecta- 
lIoRi  of  the  Jow?t  with  tht>  cireuimtancrs  in  nhich  Jesus 
Christ  ap]ieared,  the  rc<|Ut»itionB  and  ^-pii'il  of  his  relif;ion, 
and  I  he  prospect  which  He  opened  to  hii  follower*,  it  will 
■jtitriir  thai  a  moral  and  intellectiiNl  rlintti;*-,  the  iiio«l  eitra- 
ordinary-,  vn»x  necewiry  for  »  Jew  to  lieconie  a  Christian. 
He  WBi  to  reliniiiiinh  h!«  ho{M:  of  a  concpiering  and  triuin> 
pliant  Mesxi^ih,  mid  lo  take  for  hid  master  a  poor  man  nf 
humble  origin,  whose  claims  were  rejected  with  Kcurn  and 
hatred  by  the  inlerpretrrg  of  the  law  and  the  rulers  of  the 
[teople.  He  had  ctpcrtt-d  a  leader  who  ehmild  confer  upon  hit 
followers  power,  wealth,  and  splendor.  In  becoming  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesiw  Christ,   lie  was  to  join  himwif  lo  one  who 
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had  not  where  to  lay  lushest  ;  whose  inviUlioii  vrat,  M 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  hiin  rciiotincc  liiainir, 
take  up  liis  cross,  and  follow  mv";  that  is,  It-t  liim  rollon- 

.As  on  the  vrny  to  cTiR'ifiiiuii  ;iiiiii  who^e  proinUrt>  wire,  " 
liall  tie  hatted  hy  nil  iiKit  for  my  «nkv."  "  Nc  who  killt 
fou  will  think  he  is  oflering  a  aarrilicelo  God."  Thtr  .lew* 
liaci  been  expecting  a  dispcntiatiou  by  which  God.  Ue- 
iivering  lliein  froai  tlicir  oppn-stop!^  would  Imtow  iitw 
ind   msgtiiliceiit    di.-<tiiiclioi»   upon  them,  liin  chosen  pco- 

'pte.  lie  who  claiuvd  to  be  their  Mc^niah  hiid  eoiiielo  an- 
nouiioc  to  them  the  diBpleasurcof  God,  to  call  them  to  re- 
formulion,  and  to  treat  n«  vile  nnd  hyiiocriliiul.  ibosewhc 
they  held  iii  the  hi^hvit  honor.  Tho  bU-»<ings  which 
brought  were  to  be  offered  e<)ii:iUy  to  the  Geutilevas  to  Iht 
ficlTeti.  Instead  of  a  deliverer  of  his  people,  he  proclttJir 
thdtiheir  hubiliition  was  to  be  h-{l  by  Ihcio  desolate.  'II 
hojM!  of  Nniel  had  come  to  denotincA  pnnishineiil  and  tie 
ruction.     There  was  an  utter  discordance  between  the  eh 

^acter  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  every  thing  which  they  ha 
expected.  If  a  Jew  who  felt  strongly  the  passions  nnd  lto[H 
common  lu  his  countrymen,  eotild  Imve  been  m.tde  to  c«i 
prehcnd  at  onrc  its  character,  objecln,  and  cfiiNli!,  in  rclalic 
to  the  Jewish  people,  we  cnn  hardly  conceive  of  what  mu 
hare  been  the  revolt  of  bia  feelings,  his  amaxcnient, 
horror. 

But  to  thiK  di)i|>cn»ation,  the  Jew  who  became  a  dieciplr  of 
our  Savionr,  wai  to  be  ^radnally  reconciled.  Norwasth»t 
f-Ie  was  not  merely  to  relinipii*h  those  cxpcclulions  which  ha 
been  handcil  down,  as  the  most  prcrioii*    iulierilance,  froi 
btltcr  to  twn,  nnd  which  kid  been  his  solace  and  tui:  pride,  1 
eradicate  hi*  niitiorial  urid  relieions  ](rejiidiccsand  oiiti|>tillue 
to  reiogniic  the  jiiitice  of  the  punishment  and  di-'lriitTtion  ■ 
his  people,  to  clow  his  eyes  upon  nil  Ihow.  view*  of  penw" 

jtgltrandiicment  with  which  be  mijiht  hnvc  become  o  fullnw- 

rir'of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  wlf-dcnial- » 
life  ofHufTering,  and  a  violent  death  ;  he  was,  at  the  »ume  tinejJ 
to  acquire  a  new  moral  and  religious  chanicler.     The  reG* 
gion  of  the  Jews  iu  the  time  of  Christ  wu»  generally  a  niat*  J 
ler  of  pride  and  ostentation,  of  rilu&l  ceremonies  and  suf 
Uittoui  observances.     It  exhibited  that  worst  form  of  fab 
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religion  whicli  grows  up  with  nicn'ij  vices,  receiving  Blrength 
from  them,  nml  imparting  strength  in  iTtiirn.  tiut  the  ininil 
of  the  Jew  wlio  I>ccuaie  a  convert  to  Christ,  was  to  be  |>er- 
radedliy  a  new  spirit.  He  Iiatl  jrloriutl  in  his  knowledge  ol' 
God,  and  in  what  lie  believed  his  peciilinr  rtilation  to  him, 
but  he  was  now  to  foim  much  nobler,  anil  more  correct  eon- 
ceptions  of  liiii  chikracter;  lie  was  to  feel  towards  Iiim  much 
|i!ircr  devotion  and  inncli  stronger  love  ;  and  Ibi;;,  at  tlic  very 
time  that  he  was  learning  td  rei^urd  him  tio  longer  as  the  pe- 
ciiljar  God  of  tlie  descendants  of  Abraham ;  bnt  about  to 
east  them  off  from  his  furor,  to  be  IroddLii  mider  foot  by  the 
ticnlilei!.  His  passions  had  been  engros^^cd  by  tlic  objects  of 
this  world  ;  and  lie  had  possessed  oidy  some  indistinct  and 
rrronoous  belief  resjicding  tlic  fnliiiTlifc,  which  liud  opcr- 
klcd  bnt  Utile  on  his  heart  or  condntt.  He  was  now  to  ac- 
quire anew  principle,  which  lihonhi  supercede  or  control 
every  oflier,  the  principle  of  fuitli,  thr  habitual  eomidcra- 
lion  of  the  invisible  and  the  remote.  I'nder  its  influ- 
ence he  was  called  upon  to  friumph  over  llic  dread  of  suf- 
fering and  of  death,  and  io  regard  every  thing  here  as  un- 
worthy to  be  co!ii]iiTcd  with  timt  ^vf.at  ri-v.iird  in  licuven,  of 
iiliiiii  \Uc  promises  Di"  l.:>  iLiii.-lcr  idone  !';i\i'  liini  as.-uranre. 
f!i^  w;i-  (Mii^'d  to  llii'  liaiilliiid  prartiie  of  a  virtue  he  had  nev- 
•■V  drfrinit  of,  <.ine.'ifwhi:'ri  ani  icnt  piiilosopby  in  In-rlic^t  days 
bill!  for  I  111  li  i>'i(  iinj)rru"t  <(in<rplii,it>,  l!,''  virtue  of  Chris- 
tian (.Iiiiri!  V.  lie  iva-  In  lie:  onir  a  i'tilliiwcr  iii'  ihat  master 
wliii  ,"auii'  '■  nnf  (o  lie  iiiirii>ter(il  I'lito  liiit  li>  mitji-.tcr  ;"  he 
V,","-  iii>  hiiiL;i'i"  lO  i'oii>ii!i'i'  liHW  niiich  ^11"*'  he  ronld  possess 
hinisi'ir  of.  Init  how  miicli  iiinul  he  cunld  comiiiiinlralc  ;  he 
V,  a-*iio  l'iii:.M  r  Io  ri'i'aid  liiiii'i'll  asaii''ii>iihili  it  individual  wlio 
iniab!.  iiiii^nr  ids  dirliiul  iiitcre-l'^  with  no  other  care  than 
no!  lo  <'arn!:icb  nj''in  the  ri^i'il.  of  hiIht?^  ;  be  \va>  now  to 
vii'-A  bis  iiitcre.!ls  n^  Idi'iiili  d  with  liie  iii;rji'.-;s  of  all  aroniid 
fiini.  [le  w;is  nol.  nn.M'ly  In  fov^.'t  lliat  ]iiide,  ami  iho-^e  re- 
■>r'ntnLe;ils  which  had  fin-nu'd  a  barrier  ln'twcLii  him  ynd  the 
rest  of  iiianUiiKi  ;  lie  was  to  lie  ready,  if  Mimnumed  to  ihat 
hiili  oliice,  to  ^o  forth,  us  a  ndiii'l<T  of  thr  relijiion  whirh 
li."  professed,  in  Liri^e  ihcuiTcptaiice  of  i'.-  I)lrssiiii.'s  n])On  all 
indi,  idohitrr-.,  ^iniicfs,  and  (li'iitih's  ;  In  serve  the  injurious, 
:-)  concilii'.lc  liic  insullluL,  av.i!  {■.■  r:t'!uni/e  in  aiicnemv.  an. I 
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u  [jcrsccutor,  only  on  L-rrinj;;  fellow-creature,  capable  of  be 
ing  reformed  uiiii  boiicfilcd. 

f  do  not  Ntijiiin^c  thnt  IIir  ('lirintinn  rtiaraclcr  was  coin- 
plctcly  ullaiiicd  hy  jiU,  or  by  a  grral  majority  of  coiiverU  to 
our  religion.  Ihit  the  cliiimctcr  wbicli  I  have  described  wse 
proposicd  for  attainment  by  JcsuijClimt,  however  im))crfectly 
his  re(|iiisitio)is  inigltt  )>u:iuiiirtiino«imdcrstood,  or  however 
imperfectly  they  ntiultt  be  complied  vith.  In  every  sincere 
convert  to  his  religion,  a  great  change  uecetjsarily  took 
place  ;  and  by  ^onic,  wc  believe  by  apustleis,  and  by  martyrs, 
a  degree  of  religions  and  moral  excellence  vi&s  attained, 
which  has  justly  rendered  them  in  all  succeeding  times  ob- 
jccti^of  admiration  and  reverence. 

The  change  required  in   the  Gentiles  in  orderto  their  be- 
com<ng  Cliristiaiis,  was  ccrtain1y|nut  less  than  that  demanded 
of  Jew!<.     A  few  individuals  of  a  nation  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  find  regarded  with  dii^likc  and  scorn,  indi' 
riduaU,  rude  in  i^pecch,  expressing  themselves  in  language 
which  seemed  bariiaroii"  to  those  whom  they  addressed,  and 
with  conceptions  to  which  they  were  wholly  nnarcustomcd, 
came  among  the:n  to  sjtcak  of  a  Jewish  Messiah,  of  God,  of 
mail's  nature  nndrcsponT-ihility.  and  of  immortal  life.     They 
came  to  ffive  trne  notions   of  the  Divinity   to  idolater?,  to 
conimimicatc  religion   in  all   its  spirituality   to  thotic  whose 
nominal  reli^ilon  was  an  affair  of  (his  world,  rather  afford- 
ing occasions  for  licentious  indulgence,   than  operating  os 
any  ro'.rainf  upon  the  passion?  and  np]>ctitcs.     They  came  to 
discourse  of  sin  and  righteousness  to  men    ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  such  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by 
a  Christian.     They  came  to  teach  mere  eveaturcs  of  this  lifr 
to  feel  and  act  as  heirs  of  eternity.     Their  converts  were 
separated  from  their  former  juirsuils,  pleasures,  and  compui- 
ions  ;  to   form  a  new  class  of  men  whose  s^triking  peculiari- 
ties were   continually  exposing  them  (o  remark   and  iiisuU- 
Heathens,   to  whom  this  world  had  been  all,  were  to  be  d^ 
tached  from  it,  to  look  upon  it  as  passing  away,  to  rejoice 
as  though  they  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep  as  though  iIk}' 
wept  not. 

When  we  bring  together  the  conceptions  which  we  deriw 
from  heathen  authors  of  the  character,  the   manner  of  liff' 
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the  prrvuling  aentiinentii,  the  motle»  uf  lliinking.  llu-  iii»- 
tives,  (lie  |(ix»iiloD>,  antl  the  vices,  of  the  heatlicn  mtiiibituntx 
of  Rome  or  of  Corinlb,  and  tlicn  turn  to  the  New  Testiimfiit, 
and  form  a  jn^l  iiotioa  of  the  character  which  was  reijtiirod 
in  a  Chri>tian,  we  perceive  that  human  nature  ii  jireMiilcd 
under  two  tujiect^,  wliich  may  at  lirM  view  appear  to  have 
mlmo>t  nothing  in  common.  Tlilnk  of  an  apostle,  of  St. 
Paul,  as  entering  Corinlh  ;  nnd  picture  to  yourself,  not  the 
first  Corinthian  church,  of  which  you  may  have  formed  an 
idea  (rom  liiscpintlcs  ;  hut  (Corinth  such  »k  it  is  docribvd  hy 
the  writers  of  Grwcc  and  Ronte.  There  i»  not,  in  the  proper 
tcnyn  of  the  worib,  a  religions  association  with  that  city  in 
your  mind.  It  whs  a  place  of  great  trade,  wealthy,  lu^inri- 
outiand  noted  for  its  dissoluteness.  It  was  beautiful  and 
jnagntfirent  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art.  It  presented 
on  every  siile  Komfthin^  to  remind  one  of  what  a  modern 
writer*  has  called,*'  the  cheerful  devotion,  Iheelesanl  forms, 
and  agreeable  fictions"  of  Grecian  i>iipcr!>tition.  The  games 
in  liODor  of  Neptune  were  rclebraletl  iu  it*  neighborhood  ; 
uid  the  ftplcndid  brothel,  called  the  temple  of  Venus,  wnsjuet 
without  its  walls.  It  abounded  in  libraries,  schools,  and  «0]dt- 
ists.  It  was  distin^Eluislicd  by  n  corrupt  and  effeminate  liter* 
■lure.  Recur  now  to  the  conception  wc  may  justly  form  of 
SU  Paul,  and  think  of  him  as  eiilcring  llui!  city  Iu  announce 
the  realities  of  religion,  the  duties,  and  the  hopes  of  men, 
and  as  there  collecting  one  of  tlicse  societies  of  Chrivlian 
coOTcrts,  which  were  the  fir.sl  fruits,  and  the  pledges  of  ihe 
moml  regeneration  of  mankind.  It  nr(|uirea  a  strong  effort 
to  blend  together  these  discordant  conceptionf,  and  to  form 
an  imagination  of  what  we  know  to  be  an  historical  fact. 
The  change  of  cliiiracter  which  was  actually  effected,  first  in 
k^k;  Jewish,  and  afterwards  in  tlic  Qculile  converti^,  is  beyond 
^^BrajMirison  Ihe  most  extraordinary  moral  phenomenon  in  the 
huttory  of  mankind.  When  wc  have  formed  a  just  notion 
of  it,  we  shall  not  wonder  for  a  moment  at  llie  metaphor* 
by  which  it  was  dcscriln-d,  as  a  change  from  darkness  into 
manrellou*  light,  as  a  new  birth,  a«  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  at  a  new  crention. 

ng  the  language  of  scriirfure,  which  implies 
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that  a  great  reToliUiori  was  taking  place  in  themorsl  world, 
wr  are  to  consider  iiot  merely  the  cJiangc  required  and  pro- 
duced Ity  CtirUtianilyiii  tlio^e  individuiilswho  were  its  first 
converts  ;  we  uie  lo    consider  iiUo  tlic  great  change  which 
tliU  new  disju'iisation  of  God  was  to  efTect  in  the  conditioB 
of  ninnkiiKl.     Tlie  jitriod  wliiih  tlie  Jews  had  denominated 
the  condn<r  age,  denoting!  hy  lliat  jihrai^e  the  reign  of  their 
Mciisiafi,  had  arrived.     The  kinifdoiti  of  heaven  which  had 
been  so  long  hefore  the  Mdijcct  of  propliei-y,  and  which  had 
been  go  long  wiii ted  fur,  was  a1>oiit  lohe  establiBlicd.     It  was 
jndet'd  a  diKpeiisalion  of  it  very  dilTerciit  kind  from  what  tin 
Jews  had  expcded,  but  one  of  a  fiir  higher  character.     The 
appointed  lime  \vu#   fulfdled,  and  the  Uotl  of  the  universe 
was  rcvealinir  liix  wUI   and  jiurposes  to  hie  creatures  of  thi* 
world.     Mond  and  intelleitual  darkness  covered  the  earth  ; 
and  Goo  said,  Let  there  be  lijiht,  ami  there  was  light.     He 
was  calling  men  to  rrformntinn  and  virtue  ;  he  was  teaching 
them hiK  own  cbaraiter,  and  their  immortal  dcMiny,  diM;Ios- 
ing  new  hopes  tlie  most  joyfid,  and  presenting  new  motives 
the  mo^t  powerfnl,  and  opening  new  i-onrec$:  of  human  im- 
proveniont.     The  laws  of  nntnre  were  sii):pended  in  their 
course  lo  bear  tcjitimony  to  ihe  truth  of  his  minister;  and, 
amid  Ihe  most  j^plendid  ntleslalions  to  its  divine  authority,  ft 
religion  wuf  introduced,  whi'.h,  impeded  and  counteracted,  a« 
its  cfTccts  have  lieon  I)y  the  virc:--  and  follies  of  its  profeised 
disciples,  hus  yet  exerted  a  va;-!  iiiJlnencc  to  change  for  thf 
better  the  condition  of  man,  to  emioblc  the  human  character, 
to  give  the  n«eciul:nn  y  to  what  is  moral  and  intellectual  io 
our  nature,  lo  estiililii-ti  and  ^ivecllicacy  to  correct  notions  of 
social  duty,  to  conned  men  logethi-r  by  sympathies  before 
unknown;  and,  above  all,  lo  Iciirh  tlicm  lo  regard  themselvti, 
not  as  creatures  all  whose  inlcreslsare  bounded  by  thehopH 
and  fears  of  this  life,   but  as  immortal  beings  ;  n  religiM 
which  gave  lo  all  by  whom  if  was  received,  excepting  tli* 
■Tews,  a  knowledge   of  their  God,   and  which   unites  all  iU 
faithful  difciples  lo  liim  by  affections  that,  in  tlie  heotben 
world  at  least,  had  scnriely  been  felt  iK'forcits  introductioB' 
It  was  with  reference  lo  the  effects  that  Christianity  is  adayt- 
ed  to  produce,  wliicli  il  was  prodncing,  and  which  it  wW 
foreseen  that  it  would  produce-  that  its  establishment  is  spo- 
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k«ii  of  M  the  rcscitcratiDii.  "  In  the  regeneration)"  Hays 
our  Siiviour,  "  whi-it  the  Son  of  Man  shall  eel  on  the  throne 
of  liin  glory."  "  OIJ  Ihings  havo  {uisscd  awuy,"  says  fit. 
Paul,  '*  behold  all  things  have  l>ecoiJie  nevr."  The  kin^^dom 
of  GotU  of  hmvcn,  of  Chri&t  was  cttlabUshhig.  il  was  hy 
these  lavtaphors,  that  the  new  diepcnsation  wan  dcnuled. 
And  in  corr«i>pondei)C'c  with  Ihvin,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
boIdn«9K  of  oriental  and  ]>rn|ihe(ic.-  inin^erv,  CItmt  rr|)rcscntft 
himself  as  juj>I  ahont  to  a^unie  his  kingdom  with  the  glori- 
ous powtT  of  the  Father,  accompanied  by  the  angels,  lo  ex- 
ecute ihf  laws  which  he  had  k>*^ch.  **  There  are  »omi',"hc 
saVK,  '■'•  standing  here  who  ehall  not  Is^lc  death,  till  they  >cc 
the  Son  of  ^laii  coming  a»  a  king."  To  enter  llie  kingdom 
of  heaven  wai  to  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  Chrisl, 
to  Huhmit  to  his  laws,  in  the  hope  of  thoioe  glorious  rewards 
which  he  made  known,  and  thuis  lo  enjoy  the  blessings  which 
he  catne  lo  confer. 

We  have  Men  what  character  was  required  to  enter  this, 
kingdom-  Christ  came  lo  ndl  sinners  to  reformation.  It 
was  reformation  which  was  preached  by  hin  forerunner,  the 
Bnplisl.  "  Now  in  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preach- 
ing in  the  desertu  of  Jndca>  and  saying  ;  Reform,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  "  Jtrforvi" — it  is  thtui  that 
the  word  in  the  original  ou^ht  to  he  rendered,  and  not  "  iit' 
jiatJ,"  as  il  is  in  the  common  version,  Tlic  primary  idea 
expressed  by  reptntanee,  \i.  merely  sorrow  for  one's  past  con- ] 
duct  ;  the  primary  idea  cupressed  by  rfjvrvuill<in,\t  a  change 
from  a  bad  moral  state  to  a  good  one.  It  vnt*  the  necewily 
of  the  latter  and  not  of  the  foruwr,  except  so  far  as  the  for-  \ 
mer  i*  connected  with  the  latter,  that  .lohn  me»nl  to  inculcate. 
ThcMibKtitution  of  the  word*  rtytnl  and«fi«iiM««  through- 
out the  common  version  of  the  New  Testament,  iu«te«d  of 
(he  proper  e-Tprefsionw,  rfform  and  riformatiow^  ha*  Itad  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  and  ronfinn  fiilsi^  notions  respecting  the  re- 
«|ui«itionii  of  religion.  It  has  led  men  to  bvlicre,  Ihnt  there 
i»  nn  efficacy  in  mere  sorrow  for  past  »in!=,  which  we  are,  in 
-Cjct,  no  where  taught  by  Chiistianity  thai  it  Jia>  ;  andtoeon- 
«iect  with  il,  an  cspectalion  of  41  the  consequences  which 
belong  only  to  sincere,  and  thorough  reformation.  Thorough 
Kforiuation,   when  any   conaiderabls  part   of  lift*  h»  been 
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auKipcnt,  must  commonly  be  tlie  labor  of  yean  ;  but  mea 
have  been  weak  enough  to  fancy  that  all  itsbenefiU  might  be 
eujoyed  by  tbc  cxercii^e  of  a  certain  degree  of  sorrow  dur- 
ing a  few  hour^i  or  a  few  Jays,  and  thoEe  too,  perhaps,  aoMng 
the  Inst  of  nil  immoral  and  irreligious  life.  Mere  sorrow 
for  past  sins  ix  of  nu  value  nor  importance,  except  so  far  as 
it  may  tend  to  prevent  their  repetition,  or  in  some  other  way 
conduce  to  reformation.  It  is  true  that  theologians  willttll 
tis,  that  in  their  idea  of  repentance  is  included  a  change  (rf 
affectioRB  and  conduct,  and  that  they  understand  this  change 
to  be  expressed  by  the  word  when  usied  in  our  common  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament.  But  the  idea  of  this  change,  at; 
I  have  before  said,  is  not  included  in  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  word,  nor  is  it  brought  distinctly  to  the  mind*  of  the 
generality  of  the  rentiers  by  its  use.  Even  id  most  theolo- 
gical eystcmii,  partly  from  tbe  \Ke  of  this  word,  and  partly 
from  other  causes,  sorrow  for  past  sins  has  been  elevated  to  u 
a  rank  to  which  it  is  not  entitled  ;  and  too  little  has  been  said 
about  the  ncces!>ity  of  reformation  in  connexion  with  it. 

Indeed  a  great  deal  too  much  ellicacy  may  be  attributed  to 
reformation   os  well  as  repentance.     There  is  a  very  widf 
difference  between  tlic  t>ins  of  men  who  are  in  such  a  state  u 
those  to  whom  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  preached,  Ibe 
sins  of  men  who   have  been  educated  in  very  imperfect  and 
very  erroneous  notions  both  of  religion  and  morality, sad 
who  are  sarroimde<I  by  examples  of  depravity,  and  the  nu 
of  those  who  enjoy  or  who  may  enjoy  (he  knowledge  ani 
the  privileges  of  Christians.     "  1  obtained  mercy,"  sayi  St- 
Paul,   "because   I  acted  ignorantly,   in   unbelief."    "Tb» 
times  of  past    ignorance,"  he   tells   the    Athenians,  *'Ood 
overlooked  ;"  and  we  find  other  langunire  to  the  sameefieA 
both  of  our  Snviour  and  bis  Apoftles.     There  are  few  trutb 
of  more  importance  to  be  early  impressed  upon  the  mindi 
than  that  many  of  the  con:^eqnences  of  our  conduct  are  inc- 
trievable  ;  that  if  we  have  chosen   ill,  we  must  notiniW 
abide  by  our  choice,  but  we  must  suffer  its  effects,  and  tbit 
we  may  cause  much  evil  to  ourselves  and  others,  which  ■<> 
future  tears  will  wash  away,  and   no  future  exertiooi  iriB 
remedy. 

From  the  preaching  of  .lohn  the   Baptist,  I  proceed  to 
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llinl  of  our  Snviniir,  He  also,  like  Iiis  fororviiiiicr,  coniiueu- 
*-cd  with  tlic  iireathiiig  of  rfformation,  "From  tlint  time 
JcsiiK  began  to  prcadi  ;uk1  to  say,  Ucfoni],  for  tlic  kingdom 
ofhcaveii  draws  near."  In  his  sermon  on  tho  mount,  the 
cliiinpe  of  moral  tlianictcr  ri;()iiired  by  the  new  dis|>cnsa- 
li on,  was  clearly  exhibited  in  tlic  contrast  which  In;  made 
throiigii  a  considerable  |tart  of  this  discourse  between  the 
precepts  given  by  him,  and  the  rnle?  of  morality  to  which 
(Ijey  had  been  nccastnmcd  ;  between  the  words  that  he  said 
unto  them,  and  the  words  tliat  they  Iiad  heard  as  having 
I>een  "said  by  them  of  old  time."  Other  portions  of  tliiii 
iliscouFEe  afford  a  contrast  less  obvioHs;Iy  brought  out,  hut 
in  itself  not  less  striking,  between  the  exhortations  and  com- 
mands of  our  Saviour,  and  the  opinions,  di>positions,  and 
purposes  of  those  whom  he  addrei<sed. 

IVe  will  pass  to  rnir  Siiviour's  remarkable  conversation 
with  Nicodemns,  which  uccnred  at  .lerusulem,  at  the  first 
passorer  which  he  attended  uiler  the  connnenccmcnt  of  his 
niinistrv.  ^'icodcmns  undoubtedly  eantc  to  ntir  Suviour 
pii.jsi-i«ed  with  Ihi^  Jcwi  li  notions  n-specting  tlie  Mcrsiali. 
Tli:it  ,h-«ns  wa-  the  .Me-'L;ili,hc  lonid  liardly  hine  fcU  a-sur- 
rd.  Mr  Wiis  wavrrln:r,  prolmblv,  between  the  impi'iv^ion 
inailc  by  lii*  minii  h's.  which  iin-liru'd  hitn  io  believe  liiat  he 
«i-.  and  tliii  doiilils  exiilcil  liy  his  origin,  by  thi;  circnni- 
■■"i.inces  of  his  life,  and  by  Ills  not  openly  iisMiniinu  the  char- 
ncter.  He  appears  fully  to  have  l)elievfd  that  lie  was  a 
t(-;ifher  frniii  (iod.  Hi-^  olijects  in  vi-iiiui;  oiu'  S;Lvionr, 
l)L"'iiU'  a  ualtiral  cnrlo-itv  to  li-leii  lo  hi--  private  dei'hira- 
tioii',  if  111;  were  inilhlii^  more  than  a  divine  teaciicr,  jjrob- 
ablv  «cr(!  to  ii-^cei'tani  tin-  i>\1eiit  ()f  liis  claim-,  and  lo  jiro- 
plliati.'  his  I'iivor.  ifhe  were  indeed  tlie  Iini;;  e\pevtid  dcliv- 
rn-r  :ind  kin^r  ;  so  llial  lie  niinht  be  tlius  eaily  iininbcrrd 
Rinoni;  liis  frletids,  :i'id  olil^iiii  a  !ar;;e  share  in  tliose  lioiiors 
and  rewards  whicli  Nicoilemns  believed  him,  If  In  truth 
he  were  the  Mes-luh,  about  to  dis]M'iise.  He  came  to  him 
however  by  niiilit,  init  willing  to  expose  him:'elf  lo  tlic  ob- 
loqnv  Mild  hazard  of  upciily  professinij  respect  for  ouc  oil 
whom  no  other  of  the  iideis  or  I'liaiir^ces  believed.  Maii- 
fe-tiiiif,  hnwevi-r.  tliisc  fear;;,  (iiiiiin>>;  to  luir  Saviour  with 
Mil.'  jirirpos..;  which  he  probably  had, and  holdiu^  llic  com- 
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juoii  notions,  anil  po^sc!=^d  uitli  lite  common  feelisga  nf  die 
Jiiwa,  Ilia  litiitv  of  mind  was  very  diffcreut  from  that  whidi 
Jesiia  riiinircd  in  lii^  dUcijdcR.  Tiie  deugn,  therefore,  rf 
the  t'li'st  jiurl  cl'  our  Sariuur's  couversatiou  withbfaBfll 
TCtJordcd  by  -St.  Juliii,  wiii^ito  announce  the  necessity  of  thA 
Teiiovatiun  of  ilmrHtltr,  ()ic  nature  of  which  I  baveenden^ 
ourcd  to  csjiluin.  Tlic  part  to  which  1  refer  may  be  thai 
rendered,  a  littli;  difierciitly  from  the  manner  in  which  it  ii 
in  the  common  \crijion. 

t^  Tlirrc  wns  n  Pharisee,  Nicodenius  by  name,  a  ruler  of 
tlie   Juws.     This  man   (tune  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said  tfl 
htiii ;  It^dihi,  wc  know  llmt  titon    hoift   come  as  a   leaclur 
from  (lod  ;  for  no  one  cnii  iiorforni  the  wonderful  workf 
whiililhon   dost,  iitdi-ss  Uod  ))c  with  him.    JesuH  anrtrer* 
cd  liim ;  Trtdy,  truly,  I  iiny  to  tlicc,  unless  a  man  be  bon 
again  he  cannot  liehuld  the  kin;;doni  of  God.     NJcodeiDtv 
tsiyn  to  liiii) ;  How  can  n  iniiu  he  born  wlio  has  grown  old! 
Can  ho  enter  a  i-ccoml  time  into  Itis  mother's  womb,  and  be 
born  ?  Jesus  answered  him  ;  Truly,  truly  I  say  to  thee,  un- 
Iesi>  a  man  l>c  bom  of  w:itrr  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  ea- 
ter the  kin;:iloin  of  God.    What  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  fled, 
and  whiil  i^  born  of  the  sj)irit,  ii:  spirit.   -Wonder  not  that  f 
said  to  tii<>e,   Ve  nmsl  he  born  again.     Tlie  spirit  is  like  Om 
wioil,   wliich    blowA   where    it   will,  and   thou   heareit  iU 
Bouad,  Imt   kuowc'^t   not  wlicnce  it  comeii,  and  whither  it 
gori ;  tbu!*  U  every   one  born,   who  is  born  of  the  ipii^ 
^ii.'0[lemm  answered  bini,  How  can   thc!<e  things  be  ?    Jem 
answered   htm.  Art    thou  the  teacher  of  Israel,  and  andtr- 
itaitdei't  not  these  things?" 

Our  Saviour  says  In  Nicodennis,  "  unless  a  man  be  bon 
again,  he  cannot  beliuU)  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  gw 
erol  inenniiis  of  the-^e  words  U  explained  by  what  hulwM 
already  remarked :  but  there  is  further,  I  conceive,  a  pu* 
licular  alluriou  in  them  to  a  prejudice  which  strongly  pt^ 
se^<:ed  the  mipids  of  llu'  Jews.  They  believed  that  by  Wiht 
as  natural  de-'cendant»  of  Abraham,  they  were  entitledia 
the  favor  of  God,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  "Hf 
dom.  They  rcsartlcd  themselves,  and  the  proselytes  tl 
their  religion,  who  n^i  such  became  incorporated  with  thuf 
nation^  as  the  exclusive  objects  of  the  promiaea  made  to 
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Abraham.    It  was  inoppo^itiou  to  this  error,  tluit  John  the 
BapliHt  in  aitnoiinciiig  tbv  kingdoui  of  heaven,  aiid  cAlliiig,] 
thciii    to    rcfor Illation,  waiiicd  ihctn   not    lo  t-ay    in    tlieiv* 
hesrU,  '-We  are   AliruUain'e  iliililrcii ;  as  if  lliis  iilTurtlt-d 
■ecnrity   that  tlicy  should   ^^<:eiv«   new   favors   from  i^oi 
u[wn  (he  vomiii!*  of  tlio  Mesiiiili.     It  wait  in  r«feren«.e  lit>f 
Vfi^  lo  lliu  'iiiur.  iirejudice,  that  the  evangelist  John,  in  it 
commencement  of  his  Gospel,  in  a  passage  which  illuetrntc 
the  woriU  of  our  Savionr,  speaks  of  the  followers  of  Chrtt 
aa  licing  "  born  not  of  any   piirticulnr    race,*  nor   througlij 
Ihe  will   of  the  Bcfh,  nor  through  the  will  of  man,  but 
God."     Our  S9ivir>itr  (eucheti  NKodemii."  Ihiit  no  one,  in  to 
scqaencc  of  lii»    being  born  a  Jew,  wonl<l  enjoy  the   hle« 
tin^o  of  the  kini^doin  of  lleavcn  ;  but,  on  tbt-  contrary,  the 
the  Jew  mu&t  be  born  u^n  ;  that  a  change  wae  required 
Lim  which  (his  metaphor  well  tlescrilied- 

Nicodcmus,  it  is  probable,  had  some  imperfect  toncepti* 
of  the  mcaninff  of  oitr  Saviour;  but  his  mind  revolted  froi 
it.     He  coiihl  not  brin^  himself  to  Ix-lieve  that  a  Jew  mn« 
DndefKO  an  entire  change,  and  ihnt  he  muft  l>ecome  Ibc  tli« 
ciple  of  a  new  rcliuion,   in  order  lo  his  partaking  Ibe 
efils  of  that  diNpenultoii,  which  the  Jews  had  expected 
the  la^tnnd  mo>t   distiiii^iiii'hed   munifeflation  of  GoiI'k  ft 
ror  to  bin   chosen   people.     Rejcrtinf;,  therefore,  at    one 
this  aeane  of  the  words,  Nicodcnuis  recurs  to  their   litem 
Mgnificalion  ;  and   the  import    of   hi«    foIlowinE;    qnclioi 
GCcms  lo  have  been  this  :  Vour  words  cannot   mean 
Ihey  wem  to    imply — What  then    is  their  meaning? — Hoi 
can  a  man  I>e  born  xvlicn  be  ii-  old  ?     Can  he  enter  a  MX'onc 
time  into  his  mother')!  womb,  and  he  bom?     He  stales  llu 
ahenrdity  of  ibe  litrrnl  niciinin^,  lo  lead  our  Savionr  lo  en 
plain  hiiiuelf  further.     Je^n1  ant'Wcrcd,  Tnily,  truly  1  saj 
unto  theo,  unless  s  man  be  l>orn  of  water,  and  of  the  Epirit^ 
lie  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."     To  be  born  of  WA' 
ter  was  to  be  bnpti/.cd  as  a  pro-^dyle  to  the  new  religion 
«nd  by  ihiit  act  to  imike  public  profeR^ion  of  l>eing  rl*  dit 
ciple.      He  who  did  this  was  said  lo  te  bmn  of  ualtr  ;  becam 
1w|iti«m  was  Ibc  outward  sign  of  the  commeoeeiBenl  of  hi 
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new  lift-.  By  being  bom  of  Ike  tjihit,  is  meant  having  a  new 
clinnictrr  formod  tliroiigli  iIioj^e!  good  iiiflueDceB  upon  tbe 
ntiiul,  ilirei-l  untl  iiidirocl,  of  u'liirli  God  is  the  eource.  Id 
the  Klyle  of  SLTijitiirp,  all  ^ood  iiioriil  iiifliipncps  are  reCnnd 
to  tiir  Spirit  of  tiod.  Tliis  Spirit,  the  invisible  energybj 
wliii'li  tiud  in  drawins  n:on  to  soodnri^^,  is  around  us  aa  well 
as  williiii  IIS.  It  does  ii»[  ntorety  opei-ntc  upon  the  mind, 
ill  diroctly  iinpiirtiiiir  li^^hl  mid  »trcnf:lli ;  its  power  ie  to  be 
felt  in  the  ,\vorks  uud  providence  of  God,  in  our  natunl 
eentiiiicnt!<  of  ri>:Iit  tiiul  wruiiz,  in  the  events  of  life,  and  in 
all  tlic  Iriitli'',  wliii'h  rcvelulioii  niukcs  known  to  us.  Itii 
to  be  at'knowli;d:;cd  in  whatever  ciihirgcs  our  concrptionf  of 
duty,  i"u^eis  our  iiliV'ctioti.s,  ^ives  ua  iitretigth  to  resist  temptt- 
tioii,  or  nuiiiiitU's  iis  in  niiy  good  purpose.  In  the  pawa^ 
before  lis,  our,  Siivionr,  I  romvive,  had  particiiliir  refe- 
rence to  llie  troths  and  motives  of  Christ iniiity,  bb  the  meaai 
whii  )i  (i»d  was  enipluviii;;  tu  elUx't  the  inorui  renovation  of 
men  ;  :iiul  to  tlio^o  dirt'i:t  infliieiires  upon  the  mind  which,  ai 
wc  believe,  iieiotnjKuiit'd  (lie  reeepliun  of  the  Chririian  faith. 

He  pro<:eoils  to  say,  "  What  is  born  of  the  fleah,  is  flesh  ; 
aiul  friiiit  is  born  oltlie  spirit,  is  spirit."  The  flesh  is  \ici- 
i>h:ible  and  mortal ;  it  was  regarded  as  vile,  and  consitlered 
by  tlio  .bw?!,  in  eninniou  with  niaity  ancient  pbilosoplien, 
US  the  >oiii'[:e  of  moral  rorriiptioii.  Whut  is  spiritual,  on  the 
tonlrary,  w:ij  regarded  l>y  theiu  as  excellent,  pure,  hariog, 
in  iliclf,  power  and  life.  The  iiieanuig  of  our  Savioitf) 
tberel'ore,  was,  Hial  men,  euii^idered  as  destitute  of  thow 
!!piriliial  infliiencosof  wiiiili  lie  had  i^pokcn,  regarded  merelj 
as  bi  Liiu-  born  into  this  world,  were  to  be  viewed  as  low  in 
charaeler,  perislmlilc,  anil  sinful.  Whether  born  as  Jem  or 
not,  they  eonld  not  bo  Hibjeils  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Ijnt,  on  tlie  i'onlr:)ry,  that  tliey  wboi^^e  minds  had  been  mc 
valed  by  tlie  s]»iril,  were  pure  and  c\tclleiit,  possesi^ing a pri>- 
ii;dr  of  immortal  life.  The  former  class  were  like  the  fleili> 
llie  latter,  like  wliat  is  spiritual. 

t)iir  Havioiir  lelis  Nicodeaius  not  to  wonder  at  the* 
(Ici'laratious  as  if  tbey  were  unintelligible  or  inercdible.  He 
then  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  great  c-honge  in  mea, 
of  which  lie  Inul  spoken,  was  to  be  produced.  Ue  com- 
pare^j  the  oporulion  of  the  spirit  to  the  actiou  of  the  wind. 
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This  is  done  by  an  eufiy  inctn|)Iior  in  the  original,  for  the 
BBiiic  word  in  Greek  dgnifies  butli  spirit  and  Kind.  But  as 
wc  have  no  word  in  Englisli  which  unites  bolli  these  Eif>nili- 
cationE,  or  may  suggest  them  togetlter,  it  is  necrspnry  in  a 
translation  to  convert  the  nictaplior  into  a  simile,  in  order 
to  convey  its  meaning. 

In  the  words  referred  to,  the  purpose  rf  our  Savionr  was 
to  {lerlare  that  tlic  change  annonncod  by  him,  was  not  to  be 
the  result  of  any  great  visible  revolutions  in  the  state  of  the 
world,  HHch  as  the  Jews  had  expected  to  attend  the  <omiiig 
of  the  Messiah  ;  bnt  that,  on  tbo  rontrary,  it  was  taking 
place  through  the  operation  of  a  new  influence  on  the  minds 
of  men,  an  influence  invisible  as  the  wind  ;  bnt  like  the 
"wind,  which  bloirs  irhere  it  v-IU,  not  to  be  restrained  ;  pro- 
ducing sensible  effects,  "  thou  kearcst  Ha  roicc  ;"  and  govern- 
ed by  Hich  laws  that  its  commencement  and  progress  could 
not  lie  clearly  discerned,  "  thou  Ajpoirc si  not  vhciice  it  ci.mrg  nor 
nliilhtr  it  gofi.^'  Tlie  meaning  of  this  paf^sage  is  ncurly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  nnswer  given  by  Christ  to  the  Phari- 
sees, who  asked  !iiin,  "  AV'licn  the  Uiiiiidom  of  God  was  to 
conic  .'"'  He  Miiil,  Tlir  kiii-nloni  of  Ood  h  not  coming  with 
ob^erv;tbIo  shew  ;  ncitln'v  sh;dl  men  sriv,  "■  IScliold  here,  or 
beliold  there  ;  fur  btliold,  the  kii^dom  of  Ood  is  within 
yijit." 

I  liiivc  tliiis  noticed  some  of  tho.-e  ]i.i<>iiir>;,  in  llie  preach- 
in!;  of  onr  Saviour  and  liis  jipo-^tli-,  wliiih  rclalc  to  ihc 
grcMt  clianse  (if  (  havartoi'  rei|iiin'd  in  llie  Jlr-t  I'ouvcrls  to 
his  rcliijion,  iuid  to  the  clcingc  wliidi  ^h^i^tial^ty  was  to 
produce  in  the  i-oiulilioii  of  the  world.  I'lic  manner  iu  which 
tlirse  pn-saye:'  liuvc  brcii  cxjdainrd  livinaiiv,  aH'iTiU  u  rcriiiirk- 
ablcevanijiie  uf  (!ial  I'jTniicous  mode  iif  iiiii'iprrlalion,  which, 
nr^lccliii'^  Ihc  lircuui-lances,  hiiwcvrr  pciuliar,  l»  wlilili 
our  Stiviouf  anil  liis  apoMh's  ImiiI  respect  in  ibcir  ili»(ourscs, 
gcneruliws,  if  I  luav  use  the  cipresi-ion,  thruieanin;;c)f  llieir 
liMiiina;ic,  and  extends  its  direct  a]>pli<iilion  to  nil  (hriftiiiiis 
ill  all  a^cs.  A  ^'icat  ihanne  of  ehaiacter  was  rctpiircd  in 
the  tir>t  converts  to  <'liriy|iMiiity  :  iniirb  Kie'i'f".  in  llie  ficn- 
eri^litv,  ihan  would  now  take  place  in  the  conversion  »if  an 
iiufd'ii.'alcd  \ialioiHi'l:!ii  or  In'athen  into  a>lin'creaud  raf uin- 
al  Cliri-tian   liccn'ije,  anion;;  cllicr  reason'^,  llic'  duties  of  lii..' 
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Rmi  tlisiciplefl  of  our  Saviour  were  Tar  higher,  and  mora  irb- 
ous,  uudtlicir  trials  fur  luorc^vcrc,  thanChriitiaiH^Hnc^ 
arc  at  tlic  i)rvsciit  day  I'allcd  to  i-iiffer  and  to  perform.    Tk 
neccf'sity  of  tliiti  cliniigc  was  declared  by  our  Savioar  w4)p 
apostles  ;  and  hi  addrc^^iii^  tlic  fir^t  believers  it  was  ipoltll 
of  as  an  event  whii  h  liud  tuketi  place.     But  this  langmgCf 
Iiav.nn  hccn  disjointed  from  its  pro|ier  application,  is  siippOF 
ed  to  liavu  bad  rrferoiiccto  all  bclievcni  in  all  future  ^c^ 
to  men  born  in  Clirisiian  conntrieR,  and  educated  as  Chri^ 
tian^  ;  and  to  dcdarc  and  imply  the  necessity  of  an  entiie 
change  of  clmracicr,  at  ^omc  {>eriod  of  life,  in  every  one,  ia 
order  to  lii.s  becomiiijr  a  true  Cbrititiaii.     This  change  bl^ 
furtlicr,  been  rcgitrdcd  as  not  in  any  degree  to  be  efiected  by 
the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  but  as  produced  by 
the  iininedialc  act  of  Gad.     And  in  order  to  afford  an  occa- 
sion for  il,  it  has  been  believed  that  men  are  born  with  na- 
ture!! f.a  depraved  and  impotent,  that  before  they  are,  figor- 
itivcly  speakin<F,  born  nsain,  they  arc  n!ial)Ie  to  perform 
vhat  (>nd  rc((itircsthcm  to  do.    The  notion  of  such  a  change 
sf  cliaractcr  has,  certainly,  no  support  in  the  teaching  of  our 
Saviour  nud  lii$  apostles  ;  and  in  a  future  age  men  willvon- 
der,  that  in  our  times  we  had  to  contend  ngainst  such  opin- 
ions,    Tlicy  will  cspeciiilly  wonder,  that  a  system,  of  wbirh 
EUch  dorlrine^  make  a  part,  should  have  usurped  the  pUcs 
of  Cbristiunity. 

Eut  there  is  anollicr  view  to  he  taken  of  the  subject  n 
have  been  dismssiiifr.  \\v  have  seen  what  a  change  of  chs^ 
ncter  wns  rcqiitrrd  in  the  first  converts  to  Christianity.  U 
was  solely  to  cffci-t  thiscliansre,  that  the  motives  held  out  by 
Christ  imd  Iiis  apostles  were  directed.  The  only  objertofbii 
ministry  or  theirs  was,  "  lo  purify  a  peculiar  people  leslim 
for  jjood  works,"  made  free  by  the  truth,  Iruetiiigin  God  wilb 
filial  devotion  and  love,  rejulcinirin  the  midst  of  pcrsecntioB 
and  afniction,  and  separate  in  their  habits,  hopes,  and  purpo- 
ses frointhe  world  around  thcin.  The  great  principle iatbe 
formation  of  this  new  oliiss  of  men,  that  which  was  rdica 
upon  to  produce  this  new  aspect  of  human  nature,  was  bilb  i 
or  such  a  practical  belief  in  "tbinRs  unseen  and  eternal,"  ■> 
should  make  their  influence  prevail  over  "  tbines  seen  sad 
temporal."    The  molivcs  appealed  to  were  all  drawn  lioB 
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our  relations  to  God  nnd  to  vtcntity.  "  Blrefcd  arc  yc,"  laid 
oui'  Saviour,  "  when  nten  shall  revile  yoii,  uid  peneciite  you, 
anil  >!3y  all  manner  of  evil  againut  you  ful^elt  for  my  huLe. 
B4yMii;e,  anil  Iw  exceeding  glad  ;  for  great  h  your  reward  in 
Iieaven."  But  liow  was  the  principle  of  faitli  to  be  brought 
into  ojMirat ion  ?  Hoiv  were  the  atlHiions  and  hopc«  of  Jiws 
and  Geiiiikw  to  he  wrenched  ftoin  the  ohjeclsof  (hi>'  life, und 
fiitHl  upon  those  of  eternity  ?  How  were  they  to  be  piirifi- 
etl,  elevated,  nnd  ehans^-d  into  new  creatures?  Certainly, 
by  no  agency  or  means  which  could  Have  hccn  UM;d  by  a 
eni'ill  number  of  JeWK,  unleNxGod  had  l>c«i)with  them.  Cer- 
tainly, Itie  design  of"  ihi^  work  wn-inf  God  and  not  of  men." 
Ci-rtainly,  the  iliaraclerof  our  rtligion,  viewed  in  contrast 
with  the  character  of  tho.«  to  whom  it  wasaddrested,  and 
ihccfTfCt*  which  we  know  it  produred,  demand  the  belief 
of  ill'  niiraeulou-K  origin,  and  of  all  those  dLxplityii  of  inirnc- 
atous  power  which  arc  recorded  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
I  will  observe  but  on  one  more  topic.  Il  if  true  that 
there  i«  no  ground  for  regarding  men  at  the  present  day  as, 
all,  proper  subjects  of  a  change  similar  lothat  which  took 
place  in  the  lirst  convert*  to  Christianity  ;  and  slill  k-ss  are 
we  to  nuppo^  the  necouity  of  a  change  of  man'«  nature  aa 
it  \»  formed  by  God.  But  there  arc,  without  doubt,  many, 
ID  every  Christian  country,  whoM  religious  and.moral  otata 
h  wholly  nnlike  that  rc<pnre<l  by  our  religion.  To  them 
(he  word*  of  our  Saviowr  may  be  applied  in  all  Iheir  force, 
"  Unlei>«  ye  )h>  born  aj;ain,  ye  cannot  behold  the  kingdom  of 
Gotl."  The  subject  is  a  most  serious  one,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  it.  For  onreclvc»>ir,tbroug}i  (he  blessing 
of  God,  anil  (hat  parental  care,  which  i*  the  nio»l  striking 
emblem  of  his  providenre,  our  minds  havo  unfolded  under 
the  constant  influence  of  Christianity,  still  we  have  much  to 
^o.  Tho  duty  of  continual  improvement  is  one  of  which 
"Vre  shall  fee)  the  obligation,  in  proportion  to  (he  advances  we 
Itavc  made.  "  I  forge*,"  »aid  (he  chief  of  the  apoJ.lh'»,  "  (he 
UiinCT!  which  itrg  behind,  and  press  forwafd  to  those  which 
*M  before." 
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Ill  the  nppearaacv  of  tliis  volume,  nc  have  another  significant 
token,  thsitUiitiarianism,  outhis  side  of  the  Atbiiiic  as  wv)l  ax  oo 
the  other,  is  rapidly  fiilQtliii^  the  predictions  of  the  friends  of  ih« 
biblu.  It  is  advauciag,  in  fhe  full  blazonry  of  unbelief,  to  de- 
«Uvciio<i'  It  was  necessary  that  before  its  final  dealh-slruule,  it 
should  for  a  while  assume  its  true  cbaracicr ;  ss  tlic  Evil  Spirits 
ate  said,  in  God's  word,  to  liavc  torn  die  men  possessed,  before 
they  caino  out.  Here  is  another  stride  towards  llie  gloomy  gulf 
of  open  iuGdeliiy ;  and  tliia  vc^uiiie  might  more  appropriately  have 
been  entitled,  .4  italemtnl  of  Keaioiu  why  Unitarians  ought  to 
bt  Cfimidtrtti  01  InJideU  and  tu>l  Chrislimu.  We  are  glad  on 
ih«  wbole,  that  the  work  of  making  t)ii»  statemeni,  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  bo  genuine  a  Neologisl,  and  rejecter  of  God's  word, 
as  Professor  Norton.  Wecall  him  a  rejecter  of  God'snord  ;  nor 
will  out  readers  esieero  the  phrase  inuppropriute,  if  ihcy  open  his 
book,  and  bvliold  tlie  cool  indifference,  with  which  be  strikes  out 
epistle  after  epistle  from  the  sacred  canon,  whenever  its  richness 
and  fullness  of  "  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,"  are  too  power- 
fuUy  coninsted  with  the  meager,  death-like  phantom  of  his  own 
"  Reasons  for  not  believing."  He  has  Heated  the  bible,  and  the 
cbuacler  of  Jesus  with  such  cool,  anatomizing  infidobly,  that  all 
but  those  initiated  and  conlirmed  in  the  heathen  irrcligion  of  tlie 
sect,  must,  we  think,  be  startled  into  salutary  refleciion.  Such, 
if  we  arc  rightly  inforiited,  is  already  the  case  with  some  ;  and 
we  hc^>e  the  extent  of  infidelity,  lo  which  he  has  proceeded  in  his 
"  Sutcment,"  may  prove  the  means  of  awakening  to  a  conviction 
of  their  error  a  multitude  of  others,  who  have  hitncrio  slumbered 
in  the  dreadful  delusion  of  UuiiarianiBn)' 

It  is  by  no  nicaiiif  uur  intention  to  review  this  book  in  detail. 
As  an  attack  o»  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  it  contains  itothing  in 
die  way  of  argument,  which  is  likely  to  disturb  the  faitli  of  any  in- 
telligent believer.  But  like  most  of  Mr.  Norton's  productions,  it 
is  marked  by  a  tone  of  insolence  and  conienipt  towards  the  great 
body  of  the  christian  public,  which  not  only  jusiilies,  but  demands 
tlM  very  plain  lau^^uage  which  we  mean  to  use,  in  exposing 
ibe  real  naitirc  gin<l  tendency  of  hiscpeculations.  .\s  a  speci- 
raeo  of  the  language  wtiich  lie  thinks  it  decent  to  adopt,  wc  select 
the  following  passage  from  many  of  a  similar  kind.  "  In  uiging 
such  obvious  argumeiiLs  a»  ihvse  tliere  is  a  humiliating  eonscious- 
nesa  of  the  weakness  of  the  cause  we  are  opposing.     One  may 


TmI  ts  if  he  wen  wautng  reasoning  upon  ■  subject  univorthy  of 
it ;  as  if  bis  remarks  implied  a  want  of  common  intelligence  in 
bis  readers ;  as  if  he  were  exposed  to  the  same  ridicule,  as  be 
who  should  gTavd)'  and  earnestly  labor  the  proof  of  an  undenia- 
ble propoiitiofi."     p.  214. 

Whfin  one  or  tivo  ntore  volumes  like  this  shnll  have  issued  from 
the  mint  of  modern  Unitariaiiism,  with  prefaces  that  have  the  urt- 
blushiflg  impudence  to  assert  in  the  faceof  all  the  inteliigenl  world, 
thai  the  great  doctrine  of  the  trinity  lias  become  obsolete,  and  thai 
"an  allusion  to  ii,  occurring  in  any  discussion,  written  or  oral,  not 
purely  sectarian,  would  be  regardvd  as  a  trait  of  fanaticism  ;"-wben 
our  American  literature  shall  he  infested  with  a  few  more  such 
volumes,   pretending  in  all  onrshops  to  bo  the  only  safu  remedy 
extant  against   inlideliiy,  and  under  pretense  of  making  ilic  bi- 
ble a  bo(M(  which  infidels  can  believe,  desiroyiug  ail  its  spirituality 
and    undermining  our  confidence  in  its  sacred  aiill>orily, — it  will 
then  be  time  lor  another  work  like  that  of  Lcland  on  the  Deisiical 
Writers,  to  come  forth  on  a  similar  expedition  and  crusli  ihem  at  a 
eiasp.     Mr,  Norton  himself  jtroinises  to  enrich  the  precious  col- 
lectioo  in  the  "  ftorim  liccus  of  dissent,"  by  (he  publication  of  bis 
own  attack,  (which  be  partly  concocted  lomt  since,  and  perhaps 
will  finish  speedily,  that  die  world  may  be  rid  ofoncgreat  obstacls 
in  the  wuy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity's  becoming  'obsolete,') 
QH   till]   canonical   iiuiliority    of  the    bpistle   to   the   Hebrews. 
Periiaps  also  he  will  live  to  furnish  the  world  with  the  vvideDce  of 
his  opinion,  that  the  second   epistle  of  Peter,  is  not  the  work  of 
that  apostle.     Il  may  be,  moreover,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  relieve 
all  men's  consciences  as  well  as  his  own,  of  the  unwairautable 
burden  of  divine  truth,  which  has  so  long  weighed  upon  iben, 
he  mriy  (enlighten  us  with  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  that  tbe 
Apocalyjisc  is  not  the  work  of  St.  John.     After  all  this  is  accos* 
pllshed,  the  author  of  tlio  "  Statement  of  Koa.<Kin9  for  not  belies 
ing,"  will  perhaps  have  discovered  some  convenient  ntod«  ofsdii^ 
iling  the  first  eighteen  verses  of  tlic  first  chapter  of  the  goapa)  of 
John,  among  his  list  of  pnssaffM  interpolated  or  eorrupted.  He  btt 
already  exhibited  an  nigcniiity  of  translation  which  would  put  Gil- 
bert Wakefield  himself  to  the  bhish,  and  may  perha(u  suggest  loriK 
minds  ofsomooflliescctjihe  expediency  ofan  improved  vcrsioOtMO 
of  tlie  Improved  Version  itself.     If  he  could  succeed  in  putting  tk 
baiiof  iiiierpolation  and  corruption  on  these  troublesome  words ol  A* 
beloved  disciple,  it  would  certaiidy  be  as  plausible  a  process,  u  dfll 
hitherto  unheard  of  resort,  the  use  of  the  Knglish  word  poietr^ist 
translation  of  the  Greek  word  t.o(JO» !  Admirable  SfHicimcn  of  Eif. 

fesis!  It  isouldonc,liowuvcr,in6cvcral  instances  in  iliissantevolutDC- 
odeed  the  eagerness  with  which  Uie  Uniurisns  have  thrown  iltMi- 
scht'S  hilu  theuobounded  field  of  gratuitous  conjecture,  specoUlioii. 
insertions,  and  alterations  at  will,  in  tlie  interpretation  of  lh«  seri^ 


mc%,  would  of  itftcir  be  enough  to  lUtovc  %tmoji  ms|>ic)oD  on  a 
thc<:>la<;ic:il  ^jstetn  wliioli  nevtU  to  bo  liolMercd  up  by  axh  miscra- 
blu  Htiii])crL 

Before  (lie  author  of  ifie  "  Slatemont  of  Reasons  for  not  believ- 
ini;,"  5haU  Iw  abb  to  cnlipjliten  t!ie  jtublic  in  nri^-arc!  (o  the  propri- 
ety, intolligt'ncc,  polilcnos*,  iin<l  cxcttlkrnrc  of  wnlKllt-f,  (in  irijjrd 
to  iu  ii)ti(x:e»cy  Uiey  Imve  alrt-arij-  boi^it  iimniPiMl  and  libemliztrcl) 
ijnilariaabni  in  this  couitiry,  we  believe, -will  havo  shared  (he  Gite 
CnitananiBm  in  FJniilaiid ;  and  in  spcttbing  of  it  uc  sliall  have 

I  ti$c  the  laagua^  of  ihu  author  of  thi-  Natural  History  of  En- 

itmastu. 

>  ^'  WrM  il  vkad  how  &r  the  Socini^a  ermr  notn  cbccks  tbc  proiou!- 

'lioB  and   progroM  of  the  gmtfiM,  it  tvouli]  be  imjionublc  ta  miikc  m 

iD a  aaUvr patp«Ule  inoui  rejil}.     Tuudjioi  lliul  ilw  f>i<;al  |»ini;i)>lci 

~ religion  :i,      I  -     .i.l<:ii<Ja3);ri<fi]  by  ibc  fi;«b!L-  aiiJ  vnyUmg  fuaiaini 

'  Socbi*r  iiiach  llie  xmic  os  to  niy,  tiiit  tkv  throne  a»d  ooo- 

tituiiuo  ut  ijj::.i]i^  :v  in  jt^pkrdy  by  the  lurking  aUtchmenl  of  the  pe<>- 

\Hc  lo  Ihr  lioiikR  of  Sluart !" 

"  Tlie  oonltnry  is  the  f>ct.     Wo  ire  ilTrngtlif  !i«il  by  tlw  i;L-nv  Iw-n^- 

|>.  that   yrt   .rncpa  beK  aiiO  tberu  about  u«.     Th«  mudpni  rii'toir,  llic 

•(lit  actual  c(>n'!it:»n  tf  the  ilortrine  ubrorJIv  e«!ii."I  Uni- 

'i>  en<Ht;ih  lo  mnviiK"  any  mrin  uf  mb(«,  that  tliu  Kt'i>> 

>  a  mr^c  >tipl>isni,  I'rrp  ifhf  l;iicw  iiolhini^of  l)iein«nta 

Aivil  tlii-i  €ilifvii)K  bisUiry  aii't  *^ectac)e,  ilocs  io  fad 

■  '■jp«i  clTct  nf-on  t!ip  mlnda  cf  mm,  anJilow  acliinllystnl  Iha 

.iij^iDRiit  jx  It  ou^ht.     U  UnilJtiimiiii)  cliiUli-inity  ?    Iti^ad 

.'  ita  tisr.  in  itxiiif^m  lia)l^«,  of  iu  pcogrcu  aiktl  dccAy,  liid  look 

E<    I     .  ^cr  phuiiliKii  »>  it  Duw  hnuuti  tbu  iliy  j)lacc«  !;  Iuj  ictitci  li> ! 
ibif  pililiil  tliaJuw  cluialiatiily  :" 
Krom  Professor  IVorton'^  prclac*-,  i)oHrith»ianc!inj;  our  rcmcm- 
locc  of  such  nftiiMW  n«  Bacon,  and  Boylu ,  Hale,  Mackintosh  and 
ill,  we  tbinild  rcrtainly  be  W  to  think,  that  liwrc  never  nis«, 
r  ran  now  be  found,  an  inieliiL-ent  Trinitarian  in  irxistence  ;  antl 
thai  "  all  ttio  dvpartincnia  of  polite  lid^mlun^,  moral  t«imce,  aiKl 
natuial  rplJHion"  bavr,  by  ccninion  ronicnt.  liwn  baplixn)  into  iho 
libcriiliztnt;  and  I'apid  tif^.tiions  of  Unilarianisiii.     Uii  thi^i  |K>inl, 
~       itieiM:<!  from  Itiirke  m  ill  romim-nd  iiwlf  to  our  readers,     "  De- 
nse half  a  doi!£n  ifra^liopjierH  under  a  fern,  make  ibc  (iold  ring 
with  their  iraponunaie  chink.  ii'hiUt  thoimnds  of  gmtt  calllA,  re- 
bsnoaln  the  fladowR  of  the  Btitbh  unk,  chew  iheircudand 
silent,  pny  do  not  tntaginr  llint  tliose  who  make  the  itmse  ata 
o«Jy  inbabitanu  of  the  field;  that  of  course  they  arc  many  (d 
inimber ;  or  that,  afler  all,  they  are  other  ilian  (lie  litilc  shrivelled. 
rj'n[;cr,  hoppinc,  tliouRhloud  and  troiiblcwinic.in'«i;isof  the  hour." 
If  Mr.  jN'orliin  wi<bvs  to  find  one  of  ihn  i.'arti<-sl  :u>tir(?s  of  Im  own 
i^xri  in  "any  diipurtntcnl  of  pohie  bteraiurti,"  we  supgevt  for  his 
cooMderaiion,  Kitrke's  spi-(><.'-li  on  the  petittoti  of  (lie  L'nilaiiana ;  es- 
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peciull}'  tliat  passaj-e  uf  it  which  coutains  ibe  Ibllowing  seateoce: 
"  Tliis  is  the  first  (iitic  that  out  records  of  parliameDt  tuve  had,  <v 
our  experience  nr  iiistory  given,  an  account  of  any  religious  congie- 
gation  or  a?soi:iatJon,  known  by  the  name  which  these  petitiooen 
have  assumed."  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  at  this  early  period, 
tlie  elements  of  Uuituriaii  zeal  were  as  clearly  analyzed  as  thef 
(:nn  he  even  noiv.  "  It  is  soiDewhat  reiuaHuble"  Bays  Burke  in 
the  Reflections  on  the  Kovolutioii,  speaking  of  Dr.  I^ica,  "  thlt 
this  reverend  divine  Mboiiid  be  so  earnest  tor  seltiog  up  nev 
churches,  and  so  pcrf'.-clly  indilfercnt  concerning  the  doctrine  which 
may  be  taui>bt  tn  tiieni.  His  zeal  is  of  a  curious  cliaracter.  It  if 
not  for  the  pmpngalioM  of  his  own  opinion,  but  of  my  o[Ha* 
iuns.  It  fi  not  fi)r  the  (litHisiog  of  truth,  but  Ibr  the  spreading  of 
conlnidiciion.  Ja'I  llie  noble  teacher  but  dissent,  and  it  ta  no 
matter  from  whoiu  or  fmni  what.  This  great  point  once  secure^ 
it  is  taken  for  [granted  their  religion  will  tx;  rational  and  lunnly." 

Their  rHi^'ion  lloberi  irnll  has  admirably  described  as  "tn  <»■ 
Aaiiatin^  ]>i-[ir(.~s.''     "It  cotnists  in  ulfirming,  that  llie  writen  9 
the  new  ic<iii-iiciii  were  /tor,  prnpcrly  speaking,  inspired,  nor  ii^ 
fallible  quliliis  in  divine  niittiei's  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  djd  not  die  fer 
mir  sins,  luir  is  i\w  inopcr  object  of  worship,  nor  even  impeccable; 
that  there  is  nut  mv.  ]>\itvWmn  made  in  the  saiictiticatinn  of  tbs 
Spirit  for  the  nldul'-iiiritual  weakness,  or  the  cure  of  spiritual  mil- 
adies ;  thai  we  Unw-  not  ini  intercessor  at  the  right  hand  of  Godi 
that  Christ  is  nut  prLr^ent  uith  his  saints,  nor  his  saints  when  tbej 
quit  the  body,  picsenl  wJili  ilie  Ix)r<l ;  thui  man  is  not  cotnpaMd 
of  a  nisterial  and  itntnutefiid  principle  ;  but  consists  merely  of  or- 
ganized miitier,  which  k  tuialty  dissolved  at  death.     To  look  it 
elevation  of  luorA  sentiment  from  such  a  series  of  pure  negatkoii 
would  be  to  gather  gnijies  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thisdes^— to  a- 
tract  sunbcamK  from  u  cucumber." 

To  thisf'litteiiirnt  of ''/ir>r  believing,"  this  catalogue  of  negating 
we  may  add  from  the  vohime  before  ns,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  Mf 
exist  before  he  was  born  into  this  world,  or  in  other  words,  tlH 
he  was  not  really  before  Abraliam,  that  he  had  nol  glory  with  tb 
Father  before  the  world  was,  (p.  169-75  ;)  that  He  has  nol  no* 
any  superintendence  over  the  concerns  of  his  folloners,  (p.  1680 
that  where  two  or  three  are  g-.ithei-ed  together  in  his  name,  ha  *  ■ 
not  there  in  the  midst  of  them,  (p.  159  ;)  (bat  the  exunptM  > 
prayer  to  Ciirist  in  the  new  testament  can  not  be  considered  ■ 
affording  any  example  or  authority  for  prayer  to  Christ  under  <»■ 
dioary  cuY^uuistances,  (p.  ItiU;)  that  he  is  nof  personally  preMl 
with  1  lis  disciples,  (p.  !63;)  that  he  has  no'  gone  to  prepare  ipbn 
forthem,  (p.iK)2;)  that  beisnof  the  judge  of  all,  (p.aiS;)  tMht 
will  tiot  persoually  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  hie  boh 
angels,  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  (p.  904;) 
ihat  Hi^i  language  respecting  his  own  future  coining  and  judpnMt 


this  Isaguaflie  is  a  scenical  reprasentalion,  (y.  "Hi;)  that  ibeajHM- 
tles  tauelit  srosis  cirois,  "  St,  Paul  had  fallen  inlo  ii  mistake,"  (p. 
300;)  that  Paul  did  not  write  iliL-  Episdc  to  liie  Huhrows:  iliai 
PeiCT  did  not  tvrih!  die  .lecoml  o(  his  own  Kpietles:  lljai  Jnlirj  did 
nof  write  llieA{>ocal)p(ie;  tliiit  ilie  chrisliuiiity  of  rpvelaiion  doos 
not  teacb  men  any  imlliB  which  they  iiii<;ltt  not  Ivarn  from  mere 
natural  rcli:;ion ;  and  to  all  this  we  may  add.  the  explirii  di'darauon 
of  Mr.  Norton  clsewhrn;,  " that  Iht  canonical  f>o<)k»oJ  the  wwlei- 
latnetU  art  *nyr  the  mttatinn  irAirA  (Inrt  maih  (ti/  CAriat.''  The 
volume  that  coniaiiB  such  nes;niinii«,  in  tht^  torm  of  Staiemeoid 
for  not  Believing,  deserves,  better  than  the  U^isi  Timial's  book, 
Iho  titJe  "  CJtriitianily  ni  old  ns  t/u  Creation."  DeiMii,  m  dis- 
tinguished  froin  Atheism,   Kohrrl  Hull  ixrmaTks  tnity,  embraces 

IWM  even-  thing  which  lite  t  'nitarians  pruftits  (u  bi-liove. 

And  now  our  readers  may  be  ready  to  ask, '  In  tlic  naini^of  all 
ihat  is  sacred,  what  do  they  believe,  after  having  rejected  such  an 
■CcumuUtidn  of  ruvcaW  Imtli;'  Wc  will  let  Professor  Norlua 
stand  at  tii«  bar,  and  make  his  solenm  answer. 


HCIgUU 
■ImftW 

■     Aoc 
^Ihst  is 


'*  Cliriiliinity,  we  a£ijcve,  la\  Uught  ni<:n  to  know  Go<i,  aoiltiaa 
r«v«.-ilrd  bim  u  the  Father  of  hin  crt-aturci.  It  ha^i  moilc  knuwo  hit 
£Dit«  pcrtcctiont,  his  i)roviii«iiCR,  and  hi*  monl  govdmmi^nl.  It  liat 
greeted  ui  In  look  up  tn  Hini  at  the  Being,  on  wlinm  w«  aoc!  all  Ihin^*  Rr« 
"ntiicly  (iejwintpnt,  ami  tii  look  up  to  Him  with  petlecl  fonfl(i*ii«i 
nd  love.  It  has  raaJc  ktiown  to  u»  thai  we  are  tu  li»e  I'orcv^t; 
:  haa  brouglit  life  an']  immortality  to  light.  Mno  w««  a  cieature  of 
'  eattli,  and  it  hn*  rai«ecl  bim  to  a  far  nobkr  rank,  an<l  laugM  hitn  to 
agard  himaelf  as  aii  immorlal  bein^,  thr  chilit  of  Onil.  It  l-u1U  tha 
•inDDi  to  raformation  and  hope.  It  alTtirdu  tu  iriiiuR  thn  highpvt  poiui* 
bla  sanctMiiM.  It  ^tcr  to  foirow  it«  heat,  Hn<i  dIXud,  iln  only  coiiho- 
Ittion.  ft  prcMoti  iiK,  in  the  hfu  of  our  giot  Mailer,  wiih  an  i^xani- 
pie  of  that  monl  pFrfi'<!ti'in.  nhiirh  is  ti>  lir  the  cuDVtant  object  of  out 
exertiooi.  It  hu  cstublichcd  the  liulbi  which  it  teat'h«s  upon  evidcncn 
the  moit  MlbfHctofy.  It  is  a  inoit  ginriou*  display  of  tho  Deilv,  and 
of  hia  cari!  (or  the  Iwingi  of  this  earlli.  Il  hn*  lifted  the  vcif  which 
Mparalei]  God  from  kucreaturew,  and  lliix  life  from  etcmiiy."  pp.2S9,290. 

Here  h  the  crwcd  of  Uniiariaini :  let  all  ih«  world  hear,    Tbejr 
ly   wc  iiEi.iKVK !     In  the  very  Statement  of  Ueasois  for  not 
liering,   they  have  at  len^b  uttered  a  believing  aHirmalion  I 
oracle  has  spoken. 

"  Leivo,  oil  ietvo  me,  to  lepnac  T" 

nfaat  bas  it  spoken  r     Afost  lante  and  impotent  eonctusion ! 

'ot  ODC  soliinr}'  syllahl<;  in  regard  to  a  Savior,  nor  (lie  most  dUl- 

intiinatioii  that  in  all  God's  plan  there  U  on« !     If  wc  could 

DOI  seled  from  the  works  of  Plato,  a  creed  at  le«!<t  erpial  in  lich- 

Kod  eleralion  <^senimivnt,  and  morv  nearly  approximating  to 


divine  Iriilli,  uu  mu  »iiiil)  jiilstdkun.  Wi;  nay,  lutire  nearly  ap- 
projimnlinff  to  cHriiu  liiit/i,  ibr  we  uoiild  tiiiJ  in  Flato  no  doubt- 
ful iwoi^niiicii  of  ilio  iniilis  of  man's  clepraviiy,  tUo  nialifrnity  of 
sin,  iinil  tlic  (■i'il;iintv  of  a  fiiuirc  ri'trilHUion,  But  lltese  are  things 
wl)ii;h  I'niiuiinis  ili  not  love  lo  ilut'll  u|ion.  Tlic  slirinking  soul, 
oppressed  with  -.i  "^cnseof  i^'nili,  lookii  round  in  un^i^!)  for  a  medi- 
AToii  hctwfuii  (i(n!  iind  initii ;  hnt  llif  idea  of  a  mediator,  is  one 
v]iic.\\  the  Unimriiins  scetn  perfuclly  to  ubhor.  They  thank  God 
theyciin  nunc  into  Cud's  |irc!'i'iice  ivtijioiil  a  mediator.  No  won- 
der, ilii'n.thnt  I'lcirsyMem  pxdodtjs  every  iliinir  which  would  lead 
the  soul  to  tlie  coovinion  of  its  j;iiilt,  nrid  ihc  searph  for  an  atone- 
ment, and  llicretr.n;  every  thin;;  iiuenlijir  lo  tlio  Kospel; — the  d»- 
prnvity  of  man.  t!:c  i'lCiiiito  evil  of  sin,  ilie  grent  day  of  jnd lament, 
an  Ali'.iii.'hiy  Savior  It  wouki  task  il.v.  critical  ingenuity  of 
Profe!i«or  Norton  himseif,  lo  di-icover  in  this  creed  of  Unitarianism, 
the  ^ii^hiest  tntres  of  tiie^e  ftmdaniental  ttiilhs.  Indeed,  its  por- 
erty  is  such  as  I'Into  tvoiild  hn\'e  piiicd,  and  the  very  Deist,  io 
reference  to  iti:  pretentions  lo  have  come  from  reveluiion,  would 
scorn. 

And  yet  this  stal«  and  lifeless  creed,  which  Paine  himself  mwM 
prolnibly  iiavc  aceepied  witlioni  the  slii^hteDt  amelioration  eithef 
in  his  imelleci  or  hviirt.  fnmi  which  all  mention  of  a  Savior  is  stu- 
diou-ily  L'xcliidwi,  and  wliicl),  even  as  an  ex]ioshion  of  naiiinl 
relii^ion  is  iiielfiibly  weak  and  soid-le«s,  this  is  the  vaunted  remedy 
for  infjilt'lily  !  Tills  is  to  he  sidistilutcd  for  Jesns  Christ  anil  him 
crucified,  nod  ofliired  to  ihe  expeflinn;  nations  as  ilic  sole  product 
of  all  the  wonders  of  revi;l;itiun  !  Bm  no  :  we  mistake  :  it  wiD 
vol  be  olK-Tud  lo  the  nation.^ :  Vnitnriatiisni  has  no  niissiorsricf, 
cannot  supjiorl  ime.  We  are  thankful  that  il  is  impossible  fatw 
delusion  ami  tiie  missionary  spirit,  to  live  toiiclher. 

It  is  not  str^ni;e  tiiat  the  admirers  of  this  system  think  it  ^ 
suit  infiiii'is.      Vohaii'e  liimsi'lf  would  have  received  it  as  iheOuy 
creed  for  a  ,i;ci»lei.iaii,  lidinilini:  notliLii<,'  about  it  bin  hs  pnriei^ 
sions  to  revelation.     It  rhi  n  suit  jnli<iels.     It  ii  a  creed  niiich  lb>    . 
unrcneneraic,  unbrlievitit'  heart  r^ravos.     >Ir.  IVorton  is  perrefllj 
ri^hl  in  lielicvini;,  liial  when  all  ibe  peenliar  doclrinca  of  thebiW 
are  bloitnd  iiiit,  and  its  ?;piritLi;i!;ty  explained  away,  there  will  ihes 
no  Ioni;er  he   infidels,     'JVue :  ihi're  will  he  nothing  left  to  di*' 
believe,  iioibiti!:  Ibr  iiilidelity  to  fasten  on.     There  will  no  longer  be 
any  opporinnily  for  eseiT'isinL;  the  jiower  of  dissent.     And  wliW 
this  is  ilie  case,  what  will  liecnne  of  that  religion  vliosc  wholeex- 
isienee  is  inanilisied   in  unbelief,  ant]  whose  very  creed  consists  in 
Statements  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  ?     The  millennium  of  ifr 
lear:'e  fiom  the  bondage  of  orthodoxy,  to  which  the  Professor  so  d^ 
voutly   aspires,  wilt  be  ihe  si^nal  for  the  extinction  of  a  sect  ihtf 
lives  by  disbelieving ;  since  there  will  then  be  no  proposidoa  lo 
rrfject  or  contend  against,  and  therefore  no  one  prittcifde  of  union 
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liW.     dliGT  |irii>j!i{ik*  lii'T)  liavu  none,  iliun  tlmt  of  negukn. 

■»  t  Bjioiiiiin  Id  unliodoxy  is  ilivir  soJu^riiKipli.*  of  vilalit}'. 

j\>  viuviitl  bvliirv,  u«  liiivt.*  iin  imcntKHi  nf  cximiiitng  llin  vol- 

c:  ill  rli'liii),  for  it  Q:um%  ttitli  it  it^  o»ii  i«rutiiiiofi.     Uiieur  iho 

iaihiii  ib  ti*)!!)!' ui.-  uill  luuili  UjKMi.aml  tbeti  ]iit>cecd  loilie  i-mh 

BiilaT:><><ti  ofsMiic  prineipttt,  of  viU'svii  vTefy  iiulitiiluul,  wlio  ui^li- 

iicr.  iiii'l  i«>l  to  L'vtit!"'  :mil  <lo  inM»y,  tin:  mvunitig  i\(  lli« 

ivi  iK'kmJuk'iJ^o  (111;  ft.'ii><HMlikm:Ki  nnil  autlioriiy. 

iVIi,  i\oriijn's  ]>t<d|>itraiiotis  lo  tiwleceive  )iis  roBtlcrs  in  ic;;anl  to 

1^.1  I.  'Sfaj;!;?  ol  «;ri)>ttir(i  \rliicli  directly  cMitnidici  Lis  ibeory,  und 

<  y  hnvo  lUwuyit  bit'ii  ucciuUMiivtl  to  intcrprcc  oocnrding  lo 

-ir  )i<,iiii  incmiing,  arc  tmly  mnuxiiig.     On  every  socU  ocvajioi) 

tsmiii|>c1lr-<l  ii)a'|>ii^li<iiiita[y  itiovenieul,  tltu°!  In  onler  to  ooiii- 

'^iinvlly  ll'o    cutiM)!!  of  lliia  niHtakfn  )wiRtai;(r,  vf«  mU9[_ 

— tli»t  il  h  very  liiliiciill  (o  know  wliai  llk<-  litbk  iloot  mean  ; 

itwi  it  II.  \  M     r  I  ilu  1(1  (h!  iiii>uiHlL'ritnoiJ ;  iliat  iin  nx]>re9tHoii!t  stre 

f>:urail\v,  uii'l  <    It  (livirex|iliinatiun  is  lo  be  found  in  sualof^ous 

I    U|ifi(m,  lite  iiK«iiiu)(  ol  nl>icb  is  obvious;  and  tliat,  however 

uJil  wjipn  (if  iIk-iii  idu]'  nppciir,  ihvy  <lo  not  tranecvnd  the  i^niius 

U  Ok  oriental  Mvln.     Or  ilius :  Wi;  mutii  not  expUui  lliis  )ii»»- 

tt^eiiirniliy,  lor  ifu'c  dkl,  it  would  tearli  t ho  divinity  ofCbml, 

>mI  tlii<  nuuld  "  involve  an  absurdity,  and  a  conltadicUon  (o  what 

Dvbonhi^rp  mkI  by  tbe  Evaugehsl,;"  vrheiefore,  it  is,  •'  uuques- 

lAndilv,"   lliiil   tlm  lilvrnl   interpretation,  "cannot  be  admitted." 

OiiInu:  Il  a  wr)-  nianirc^i  ihiu  lliis  |>i»iKi)jc  cantvot  mean  wltal 

UfcuiKiHtfii  evii)i-iitly  iin|ili(» ;  Gir,  it  noatd  1m!  voninuy*  to  reii»on, 

xxl  lo  all  our  prccottcuived  noitoti^  of  things  :  in  order  to  know 

'Im  it  ifort  ntcan,   wl*  init<l    ivnicnibcr  ihc  oriental  Jornu    of 

y«A,  null  |mt  il  into  a  mHiiphnr.     Or  llni<i :   We  shall  err  here, 

o  "Dilci  not  lic::r  in  minil   tho  pirtilinr  phiUisi)|ihical  views  of  tbu 

Jni,  uil  ilieir  n)i>take§  about  ihu  cliarucler  of  the  Mosaiah.     We 

HH  RincinbcT  that  they  »j)plied  a  qreiit  many  lUFtagcs  (rom  (be 

wOlMl>nni)l  In  Cliritl.and  *o  liitl  Wis  own  diw:iple:(  apt]  tlio  upoa- 

llc*Bnilrr  Im  iifDehiiig,  which  (mij;IiI  not  to  have  been  .w  applied. 

Or  Unif ;  'i'hc  (KLiiajjti  «'c  nre  now  lo  consider,  seeiiis  dilliculi,  it  is 

D*w;  but  uv  imiNi  k-iiii- tuber  tint  the  n|>c6tlo3  were  liable  lo  error, 

■Ml  ihit  jin»ui);<'  emiciiti'.  i  in  i  iiikx  of  tlMfirw,  wlw'h  ■  their  Ma«iier,' 

■•■C  «tf:aKC»l  abifui  w  lumn  inl«-r  lliin»»,  had  no  iiinv   lo  rortvcl. 

Qrtlwi*;   \Vr  are  im>I  to  Mi)i|MMe  that  in  this  (KU»agc  iJie  apo«lIeio> 

leoilvd  tn  tic-  (U)ilet!>loo<l  according  lo  his  obvious  moaning  ;  hit 

rant  mcojunf;  wm  proljiilJy  this,  etc.  vtc.  etc. 

I:i; '    "      .  :ii  Bu-kwanl  predtcanxmtf,  ibe  Uniiarions  on  driven, 
DM  I  .  but  lit  exnhiin  iiKviy  (lod's  word.     Tlioy  make  the 

faiUa  a  liiAji,  1  <k  .iiiollter   rcvelnlinn,  to   prevent  a<  from 

ndnwxndini;   i  iiig   in  its  plain  ini|>on.     To  all  this   la- 

Uinou*  and  }hti>1(<xiii;;  array   of  "  [M.Tiiliar  nrcnmsuince!),"  nnd 
••  Ji-uTMlt  vrram,'   aiid  "  ttwJitionuy  doluuoni,"  nn<l  dribUii)^  of 
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•ofrrroTt  l/>r.y  taught ,  and  (A«  gro*tntu  of  thtir  mitwuUr- 
ttatuKngOj' Chriil't  tcordi.  Or,  in  «(hvr  Iangiia](e.  In  propor- 
tion M  tht  AptittU*  miitonk  tht  Savior,  anil  tauffhl  conliaryto  the 
Inu/i.in  tMal  projtortion  thty  art  teorthy  to  bt  htlitetd. 

We  will  livrv  i-xliibil  oiiv  »r  tm>  B<lditlonal  example*  of  tho 
niatutCT  in  whWrh  l*rr>res!tor  Norton  explatns  otrny  the  »cfi|>turc9. 
Boifint  n-e  will  <iiiole  (ii«  tnllovrinj;  possago  from  ibe  iesroed  Tit- 
niann,  in  reganl  to  inept  imerpicuition.  (Biblical  Repoeikiry, 
Nciii.  p.459.> 

<*  Ii  (*  cxhibiKKl  when  a  iwfiiinieiit  is  obtnided  upcm  n  writer, 
which  i*  alike  (iinjii:ii  to  his  coiihIuiU  manner  ol' speaking  arxl  tliink- 
ing.  itud  to  his  inlunliun  ami  otni-ct.  As  if  onp  •should  ^y  that 
Paul.iu  Eph.  i :  7,  IM  tchoiH  wc  hart  rtdmnptioH  through  h%* Mood , 
tht  JorgivcntM*  o/trnt,  had  in  mind  llie  i^sieiii  of  chmtian  doc- 
Ifiac  ;  and  ne  should  sq  on  lo  interpret  redemption  through  his 
blood,  Mc,  of  a  ddiverancv  from  «iit  which  h  ejected  by  tliisdoc- 
iriDo, eoofiniivd  liy  thv(k-iithorCiimt.  Stich  tntn^tretaiioR is tup- 
porUMl  niiithcr  by  the  inunner  in  uhicli  iho  iijiD^ilo  if  Mcuttonted 
mtpouk  of  the  dciilh  of  Clirisl,  nor  hv  the  otijeci  of  the  writer, 
nor  Uie  iikethod  of  tht;  whok'  ili<4:iis~->on.  n<irby  the  mode  of  think- 
ing Bioonic  ihi>  chrlstiiiti.i  to  wlioin  the  iipuulv*  wrole  i  unlvss  the  ut- 
oiosi  vioknce  Ite  mil  upon  the  uonls." 

WctelurnloMr.  N.  Chrisl  says,  Wlwrotwooir  three  urn  inH  to* 
fetberiumy  name,  TUCHi:  km  i  iNTiiKi'iosTiirTHKia.  Hearour 
rxpounder,  "By  th«l;ittiir«ortlsotir  Savior  did  not  mean  to  affirm 
Itni  lie  wMild  Ik.!  pn^viit  vt  iili  them  tn  hear  tlic-ir  prayer',  which  would 
b«  iaoon><i!it(*i>t  with  :hif  wonU  |>re<'i^iiig.-H'<i  piirpcrimai  todoclaro 
ifaal  iIm  dew^'4,  Inbors,  aitd  pi^ytirs,  in  ivhii;h  hi^i  followcrt  mi^I 
asil«  br  t}»e  promotion  of  bis  cause,  would  be  tifvally  hlesaed  with 
"—p.  1 59.  In  iiiKXlKr  plaiM),  n.  ^02.  iHK}.  '•  By  ih^  our 
leiMlod  lliai  |}>epny«nof  liiswIlon'eRi — would  be  grantml 
lie  binuelf  iver«  praying  wtili  them."  Asain.  Paul  exhorts 
tbe  L'olueisians  to  Ibreivo  cacli  other,  "  as  Chrnl  has  fbr^ven 
tbcui,"  Hoar  Oiir  nx|>»mder.  "  Not  n'tirrini;  to  any  forp^ivonew 
from  Chtw  in  penmn.'* — p.  1 98.  Again,  I'liul  ■'iiyii,  "  Jmiw  Christ, 
ih««wni*yc»iteTd«y,io-<liiy,>nd  fiwevot."  Oure!([)o»iiHkTsay8,"lii' 
loidtnii:  by  ilitMO  words  to  espresn  the  uncltan)|;enbleiie!»  of  clttis- 
lian  truth." — p.  199.  "  In  like  manner,  when  be  declares,  that  he 
ha*  pomi?  "  to  mvc  the  worhl,"  h«  irfen  to  tht  power  of  hi*  rili- 
rion  ill  ih-hwiiitj;  men,"  iic — 1>.  moo.  Again,  "  in  my  Failwr's 
MMMi  aro  many  mansions.  If  it  were  not  to,  I  wouk)  )wve  told 
^m.  I  pi  to  prepHfH  a  plat's  for  vou."  etc.  Our  mpouiider  says  of 
tb»  precious  nrocnis«,  "  ^Vhvn  ie««  ilitis  speaks  of  pn^uaring  a 
ylaec  l«tf  ht(  nifciplvs,  and  aAiT  |>mpnnition  n-ltimtng  to  talco  ihetn 
vtih  biin,— ibo  mximiiig  is.  Your  future  ble-cu.'diM'w  will  he  as  ^nal, 
•mI  is  an  renain.  n*  if  it  were  prrparr^d  fur  yun  by  me,"  etc.  n. 
403.     Aitaiii,  "  'llie  kmi  of  man  shall  come  iu  tbe  glury  of  bis  ot- 
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thor,  triih  Lis  lioly  antjeU.  an<l  ihvn  sliall  Ite  rentier  to  every  iMUiac- 
cording  to  liis  ikwls.''  Heat  «ir  cxpouti(l«r.  "  AnircN  weru  con- 
ceived ofby  t  Ik- ifitva  as  miiiiMon  of  C>o<l'B|irovtdnu't;i  aadClinM, 
cr>!\formiiiv  hit  laniruage  Itt  ih^ir  roitcyirt'-iH*.  (i';ii  '  •  uf 

ihe  miiiisiiyof  aiiigeli, yi^ro/iKf/y,  10  dcouKi  son.  uof 

the  poWCT  ol'  God.  Thui  lie  tells  iNalltanJel,  "  Yc  sl.all  m*  Iimvmi 

Ji,iivd,HiK)  llK-nngohof  God  a^ccndii);;  am)  <ie»CL'iidiui;  on  Uie  Sini 
man;"  nicantn^,  Yc  nkdl  wiinc^  itwnToM  jirortfof  the  relaitoii 
existinic  bctivecDi  (iod  aud  iiie  !iU  minuiAr.  H'licti  mr  Satiot 
speaks  of  Ills  coming  nitli  the  glo<y  of  God  and  hb  imp:M.  tw  doc* 
not  nK-an  hy  these  l'i:;itn-i  to  express  ibal  ttu  vril)  hj.itiolf  jftpear m 
peiNOii,"  etc.  ]>.  :^I4.  It  t»ji  gru»  aixl  vioktil  insiiit,  ihiis  to  deal 
»ilh  llie  sacred  tdluiiiv. 

Vi'v  did  not  iiii-aii  to  lax  the  patience  of  our  readers  any  fiinlief ; 
yd  tve  cannot  dismiss  tho  volume  wiilioiil  cnllin^  iht-ir  atitiittan, 
{■dlould  lliny  inu4:l  with  il,)  to  tltc  jrajMa^u  rtoin  pa^  ^iH  lo  3i3, 
ta  cooiainin^  one  of  the  DK»t  )ire9Untpiiioti3  crilicbiiia  on  ihc*  nifr- 
ti»-es  and  leacliing  of  our  Savior,  thnt  wo  rraieiubcr  ever  to  bare 
met  nith.     Profnsstn'  Xorton  does  not  believe  in  tliR  cxittcDcr  bdH 
agency  of  f;illeji  ipirilii.     T[i«  iiportl<?s,li«a<:knftMiedj;f^,  diit;  nd 
llw  l^)rd  J(»u!i  saii'^ti^Hied  oiid  cunfinned  itu?  belief.     Mr.  ^orun 
B*ka  why   he  did  tliia,  when  lie  must  liavt?  known  il  was  fidsf  t! 
He  (fam  goes  on  to  ansncr,  that  "  if  he  Itad  taught  ilie  uullt,  he 
would  iiiiiiietliuteiy   haw  lier>n  dmMnincod  by  hb  enemies ;"  ihil 
U>eir error  on  iliiv  |ioini  wtta  cotinocted  niili  errors  on  many  olbef 
subjects,  in  regard  to  which  it  was  !u  vain  Ibr Christ  lo  think  ufoi- 
lislitonin^  hi^lgnomnt  and  prrjiidiced  lM-«r«n,  whii-h,  however  be 
must  have  done,  iiad  he  »i<etii|>(i»l  to  teach  them  the  truth  ie  "^ 
Hard  to  the  great  |>oint  in  ijueslion  1     Moreover,  Mr.  Nortor 
that   in    the  cause  of  irulli,  "  tho  lan'^inf'O  o(  prror  may  I 
in  «der  powerfully  lo  alTcci  tho  feelings ;"  un*l  ho  ie[>rv»enis  C'liria 
as  doing  ihit,  our  hli^'o^d  Snviora.i.4anctiantni>and  oonfimuR;;  llie 
errors  of  liie  Jews,  "  because  no  other  modes  of  speech  wo*ild  '»w 
so  powerfully  aifccicd  their  minds!!"     He  wIh>  is  the  n^y>  lk< 
TRtrrH,  and  the  iifr,  teaching  tnor  llint  good  may  coine  !    TTw 
system  which  dt-mnn<l.'<  .such  spi-cti  la  lions  as  these  in  iu  ^uppot), 
betrays  its  parentage  at  once :  it  is  of  ii^  Katl>er,  llw  Devil,' 

Mr.  .Norton  remarks  on  the  application  by  the  Jews  an'l  ite 
apostles,  of  many  old  tcstanurnt  predicti<»):f  ami  iyi>i»  to  llie  .Vu- 
Ktaii,  "  Oite  u  tttrprurii,  prrhaps,  thai  iftii  muliilK  wtti  nai  tor- 
reeled  by  Chria."     "  Bui  n-ould  you  liave  had  liint  al  tba  wm 

*  In  iJid  fallowinf  pwnn.  ivo  liivc  onoef  the  noaruriki:  '  ■■' 

ewld'WuiHiwt  iaiiderily  or  All.  NL^rluii.     "^u^iiiuUBf  iImi  '1 

■•lit  UHirli'il,  timl  hianliHlor  wu>  Iiim!  hitiUHilt ;  tn  lekal  kuv 

ftilh.!"  p.  •£!>•.     TliN   lmli'flWTior<.nn'-.f  ihc  aiiripl-t   t  -il 

doolrino,  mill  n  •iwliinuaii  i>rthiil  build  midn  pabljcly  lo  Ci  .       .  n- 

<oitcrJ  by   liiiti   >vUii  mtrUil  nMTithalion,  noM  htw   uu   tiiduui.M  lo  eianff 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  N.  '  '-     CtuM  Inline  ha"  fiA  woi*? 
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I  teach  |L«  wliok  an  of  imvrpteiaiioii  ?"  "TocBableliislimtr- 
lo  Im;c(mdc  vkillful  vxpuutore  uf  tlie  uld  lostaiiieut,"  (our  md- 
era  will  Imat  in  tttiad  iliiii  Christ  U  declarrd  to  have  expounded 
to  llic  diBciplDs,  in  all  llic  sciiplures,  "  tlic  ibingi  coDCcrnin;^  iuav 
self,''  iuid  ihcf  nsif  tlivMiiv  uii^loiiliiislly  in  whicli  Utejr  became  such 
tkillfni txpontori  oflAe  ofdieitamcn:,)  "  lie  rimsi  Iiav«  evlltcd  llio 
ytH  (liispuicd  (|uiMtiDib  TOix:emiOi(  \\k  njse,  (ti«  aullionliip, 
ibe  auttioriiy,  and  what  has  ukKN  vuxxo  tl>o  impiratioit, 
of  Ibe  diflurent  writioiis  ilut  coinptue  it ;  and  ntiucvi^r  ItM 
studied  ihcM!  Milijcct.:  «itlj  an  unt>in»cil  and  incjijirmg  mind,  may,  1 
Uiitlk,  be  Baiistk'U,  llut  llic  tmtli  caii(-«riiiiig  ilitnti  ■«  kimtIi,  as  no 
^KVt  w*a^  pirpan-d  lo  listen  lo. anil  few  indeed  noulil  liavo  listened  la 
ltliK>iiiniii)iii.tliiii(;niandur:itli,"(p'it'^-)  Ijrloiirrcad<Ts  wcjj^h  the 
■eanine  or  0.m  laiier  »e«iience.  We  liavv  niarkod  tl>e  nonk  what 
I  A*f  n  caikii :  ihey  convey  to  our  minds  another  point  m  ihe 
dedantkm  nrMr.  Nonnn'*  imMnl  of  nvsalivcs,  and  tital  is.  that  the 
old  ic^iaiiieot  is  not  inspiiied.  The  Jc-ns  Tinnly  btilivvcd  it  niu. 
Mr.  IHotion's  view?  concctnini!  il.  which  views  he  thinks,  and 
"jlhlJy,  nar  Ixtrd  did  ni>l  Itsicii,  and  itr  not  Icnciiing^  which  ha 
kiodly  undcitiikei  lo  uiuke  uu  a\*o\a^y  for  Chrint,  jm  indt-ed  uich, 
»  nr.-ilhi^r  ihc  Juivs,  nor  tlic  apwiirs,  nor  our  Savior,  would  any  of 
Uieju  Itave  It^lunvd  Ut  uilhoiil  ii.itiiiii«hiiH'i>t  and  indignatiot). 

We  will  nan'  proceed  lo  muniion  a  (vv,-  principles  of  can«ct  m- 

^cistkin.     Tltcv  M^  priiidplet :   inlintalely  conncjcted  nilli  lite 

of  iJh'  indivitUiuh  own  I't'clings ;  boirowiiiji!,  indeed,  all  ibeir 

ce  ln»u  theauul  ufniiui  in  lU  rvlntion  to  God  its  creator. 

fiey  aro  not,  ihcrcrotu,  exleraalj  nor,  Mricily  •ipnking,  ex|>oailO(v ; 
but  tiiliiiniil,  iind  rrtpiirin^  tbir  excrCBC  of  thoui^ht,  raihar  than  tiM 
•couisiuun  ufany  uett  knuivledce. 

One  Ktujid  principle  n  (his.  Tn*  6iUe  tkoald  bt  interpreted  in 
liiat  mmt»cr  which  u-ilt  mo'i  trnii  (So4.  Gud  is  seeking  ilieliap* 
pntes  of  tbu  universe,  uml  lite  oxaliaiion  of  hiwcilf  i  and  the  fiiU 
cxhjbilion  of  hift  own  poifixstions  iv  titu  only  way  in  which  Ibo 
pur|Kne*  of  his  infiniii;  l>Kii<rvoI*nir)e  van  be  arcompliahed.  ^ow 
tbe  bible  was  sent  iuiu  the  world  (tx  thi^  very  ptirpose,  the  vxhibi- 
tiofl  of  his  glory  ;  manifii'MU'.  thrnrforc,  it  ought  l»  tic  interpreted 
in  ihm  way  whitrh  will  nKBi  e\ali  Miin,  no  ntattei  what  the  tan- 
sequunce*  are  to  man's  diaiacter. 

li  sltould  be  iotcritretcd  according  to  aa  awn  exhibition  of  God^ 
and  not  according  lo  our  pfeviotu  ctinceutitinA  in  regard  lo  biia. 
Those  ocMiceptious  are  likely  (o  bo  wion^.  Bui.  find  out  tbe  clMract«r 
of  God  in  iho  bible,  and  you  have  an  unerriD^mle  of  iiilerpreuiioo 
far  the  whulvof  it.  Thi^bnof  Kraviiation  iaierpn-(»  the  ruovenieols 
of  cieatioa.  Attempt  an  tnierprelstion  of  them  witbout  this  laiv, 
or  with  wfoai;  coftceptiMis  of  it,  and  we  cannot  so  much  ax  leU 
Vf^t  an  apple  falls.     Take  a  wrong  cflncepiinn  of  the  chantder  of 
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God,  any  oUict  concirptioii  tliun  ttiut  lu  hv  gainetl  frotn  liii  own 
word,  and  a|i|>iy  U  (o  [>-drii<:uW  iliKmn«;(  or  tiveiiu  reoord«tl  in  tbe 
(cri|>tum,  and  thu  coi)>MM}t>c»ce  mint  iueviublj  be,  darkncM  and 
perploxi<y.  Tako  ilio  riglii  wica  ortiotl':*  cliamrtM,  and  in  Km  liglit 
vrenMliglil.  All  lliingn  are  Hear,  so  fur  as  liwy  lie  niihin  out  com- 
prehPitnon,  and  wbtro  they  lie  beyond  il,  tin;  soul,  iJmI  ha*  a  ngirt 
v'kw  of  Goil,  a  nor  only  willing.  Inil  rcjoiw!*.  In  leave  iheir  expla- 
natioa  to  the  eiemal  tvnrtd.  and  to  Uod'soun  proscnce  hi  hea- 
vea ;  anurH,  thai  tttoush  itndLicovcfablc  by  hunnin  reama, 
they  are  yei  in  accoraartce  ivitb  it ;  "  llinl  link  lollo<n 
rinx  by  npces^nn'  <:onsv<[uviK:Q ;  ibat  religion  sonn  mil  of  rha 
ken  of  reacon,  only  u'lii-n;  llie  tiye  of  nrason  baa  rmchvd  its  own 
Iramou  ;  Hod  tbut  failb  U  th«n  but  lU  cominunimii ;  evrn  as  ihc 
ctayaoHcn^  anny  imo  (ho  «w<-c(  Inili^bl,  Hitil  tvrilitfltl,  )>i»ticd  luid 
Wuiiblf**,  iU-iih  iiini  ihn  ilarkn«?t!i,"* 

1'h«  hibit'  •^hoidd  Ix'  iTilcr|)TClcd  in  ibat  way,  nliich  eshtbiu  «tx 
Oint't  otlnfmu.i,  anri  no/  mtrt/y  one  or  lum.  Hi-w  i»  a  great 
point.  Mm  are  willitij;  enoii^li  to  liavo  Honie  of  God's  atlribtitef 
Fkbibiied,  |>rovidcd  Ibcy  inRy  be  portiiiliH)  lo  clKmw  which.  liOl 
them  make  to  l)it!iiivlvt*«  il  God  ofilwirowntiitwition,  )ir>d  the  iAe» 
of  Mch  a  bein^  mould  not  bo  a  ]>ainl\d  one :  tfity  uould  he  gurt  l« 
mnke  n  Go<l  who  inilultri.t  tin.  Tlie  God  of  tlic  biblo  is  no*  the 
G<xl  of  l)i«ir  beiirli,  iintl  ifKreftm!  not  iho  God  iM»-urdin);  to  tvtiGMr 
whole  cliaraclcr  tliev  ant  h  riling  to  inlerpret  ib^  bible.  I  icro  is  the 
jccrct  of  Ibc  rcjcctum  of  ttw  ^^Kal  docirinc  of  tlw  .nioitnitcni,  lod 
an  explanation  of  the  bittei'  h»iiiliiy  ivliicb  inuliiiudes  feel  towank 
it.  What  K  thvrv  in  ii,  if  the  buniBn  Iteail  wcn^  frwndly  to  God, 
to  excite  any  ocr^oci'K  <-ninity  ?  The  tnitli  if,  llii«  doclriiie  wonild  not 
be  opposed,  if  ii  did  not  exhibit  aU  God's  u>om]  attribuici.  If  it 
brougtil  10  view  only  \m  mercy  and  readiness  to  pardon ;  if  it  did 
not  aUoexhihil  in  the  nimt  anfti)  manner  h'n  )iolinettsdnd  jiisiiM; 
if  il  did  not  portray  t))c  evil  of  ^iii.  a»d  its  tulinile  malignity  :  if  il 
disptayc-d  in  (iod  an  iiidiilgenl  wcakni-ss.  and  considered  lin  but  > 
small  evil ;  if  it  did  not  6aab  terror  H<^roK!  tlm  |i:illi  of  every  lovtc 
of  Kin  iu>dr«jenvTof  Cliritt,  shewing;  tliat  to  all  such  God  is  acc» 
lumin^  fire  ; — it  woulil  noi  excite  ho^lity :  cvrry  hcsrl  noutd  Ifr 
ceive  ii,  and  the  most  abaiid4M>e(t  «iili  the  grcalwj  readtne:Kt ;  and 
ihis  very  <t(>rjrine,  now  so  bitiorly  oppowd.  would  he  nwire  •'»■ 
lenity  appUuded ;  it  would  be  the  pmise  nod  l>o.-t:sl  c\-cn  of  (Iw 
Lord's  enemies.  This  docUine  vxhtbiu  (iod's  justire  as  well  n 
mercy,  and  that  b  itic  reason  why  men  rejeci  it :  it  is  becsuae  titif 
dread  God's  ju^tici:.  Moreovi:r,  llm  impiwd  diKMiine  inclodM 
within  iisclf  necessarily  all  the  AurJ  aayin]^  of  God's  «^>rd;  al 
tnitbs  duster  and  cn>w-d  arotind  it,  and  btase  in  iu  Ughl,  like  an- 


*  Biognpftria  Likraru,  vol  ii.  p.  19(1. 


^Is  ariMiDiJ  ilie  llirone  (if  God. 
■I  uni verve. 

"Thilbm,  ■•  to  ih'it  Fountain,  nibw  kit* 
Rafiniiiiijl,  In  thak  Botdcn  «n>*  ilnw  Hffit," 

and  arr  )iun^  upal!  over  t ho  glorious  firnwmcni  of  GoiTs  trord,  (hs- 
pluyin;:,  ill  a  llinusuiid  n'ayn,  iiiiiii'.->  giii'l  n'"i  dnr,«i:T,  iuii)  in  n  itious- 
«u(l  ways  pointing  and  inviiin^  to  llie  cross  of  Jexua,  luaii'ii  oiily  way 
ofrcgi-iwralioH  and  only  Iwpp  o(  safvty.  His  ^Iraih  slions  rmn  s 
(iepnviiy.  "  ifoiut  died  dx  all,  thtin  vcro  nil  dirad."  It  shows 
man's  mio.  "  He  mine  to  seek  and  to  save  thai  which  vaa  h»t." 
Hi*  dying  sf^ni^^s  dmionstrair  the  evil  of  »(n.  "  He  condomned 
'fin  in  l)>e  flesh."  'Dif-y  shun-  iiol  only  tii«  infitiile  love  of  God — 
'•*  God  is  love," — bul  his  infinite  justice.  "  That  he  might  be 
just,  and  the  ju^i6er  of  liim  thai  bcfi«rv<7lh  in  Jesus."  Tlicy  show 
what  llioite  may  expuci,  who  dii;  in  l!ii-ir  lin.*.  Tli^y  slvow  the  rv- 
aJily  of  ))«11  as  well  as  llie  cerieiniy  of  li«aFcii.  1  hcv  show  thai 
God  n  not  iriflln<;,  neither  niih  his  own  chnrncior,  nor  nith  the  cm- 
nires  he  Iia*  ntade.  In  all  ihi^  «e  leant  ilien^anon  why  the  docirino 
^of  tliecrusaissoeflicacious;  why  ii  h  "  ihc  pMverof  God  unto  tal- 
atton.''  Il  is  not  so  l>y  any  nrbiirary  con  si  it  ill  ion,  bul  because  i( 
lispluyii  Guii ;  III!  hU  iitlriliiiliri  ^11  in  cuiiU'u.il  will)  ihc  character 
of  lite  sinner,  ilumanly  spenkiiti;,  UM^refure,  it  is  inOiiitely  adapt- 
wl  loprottuvo  conviction  of  tfiit  and  contrition  of  lit-art.  It  is  an 
inMniineiil  worthy  of  beio^w'ieUlod  by  ihi-omiiipotenl  Spirit  of  God. 
Jn  ihe  denial  of  this  doctrine  ihore  is  atlbrded  a  very  clear  r»se, 
in  whicii  a  considerable  number  of  men  olloiv  ihcir  own  pania)  and 
dulorletl  c«>nocptions  of  God'«  ehnnictcr  to  h^nd  tlx^m  into  an  inier- 
prelaitiH)  of  the  «:ri|>turus,  which  is  glaring  falsehood  ;  to  sup- 
pon  which,  tl»ey  liave  lo  rraon  to  arts  of  torture,  instead  of  criti- 
cism, applied  lo  God's  word.  Tin;  bihle  [M!rplex«  (hem.  When- 
ever liiey  ofien  it,  llteic  is  the  same  iinnliered,  Iroubte^tume  Inn- 
guane.  respeciinc  "  Je:us  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  and  his 
"  blood  shed  for  the  rcmisnoii  of  xJnx."  Tiiey  ne\cr  can  Nicnce 
il,  nor  can  all  their  ingenuity  in  the  ansof  crliWdl  Uol^ng,  andcon* 
jeciure,  and  torture,  alTord  their  consciences  a  shiiild  sf^ost  this 
truth,  or  set  them  at  rest  in  nn  inieipn-lntion  pRrf<9Ctly  and  nianilcsl- 
ly  oppot'd  lo  ihe  tvhole  tenor  of  the  hihic. 

"  With  nil  iitganized  truth,"  says  Coletidce,  and  il  is  on«of  bis 
it  thoui^hls,  "the  component  pnttn  derive  their  vigrtAcanc* 
be  idea  of  the  wiiole.     Bolingl>n>ke  removed  ^race,  jiiMic«, 
<d  choice,  &oin  |Knver  and  inielli)];ence,and  yet  pretended  to  have 
li  unimpaired  tlie  wmceplion  o^a  Deity.     He  mij;ht  as  consis- 
tently have  paralyzed  the  optic  nerve,  and  (hen  exciiM^d  himsolf 
bj-  aftiriiiing  ihal  he  had.  however,  not  touched  the  eye."     (The 
Fririid,  p.  36.) 

We  wish  the  modem  Unitarians  would  lake  this  (ruth,  and  ap- 
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ft\y  it  to  their  o»i]  iiiosi    mengi'r  ntiil  i)cri!fliv«   views  oi'  Hut  ehu- 
acter  of  God,  niitl  lo  tlicir  rejection   of  the  ntonenient  in  coiue- 

Ziience  of  such  partini,  self-indul^nt  contemplations  of  its  author. 
lod's  plan  is  pcrfi'i-i ;  ii  ciuU)  not  Ijc  otlierivise;  It  is  the  equal 
manifoslaiion  of  lii-^  uIidIi-  cliHi-iii-ter ;  the  only  plan,  by  whicli  he 
could  fully  n.iiTiifesi  liiin^ulf.  The  Ihxik  of  nuture  exhibits  but  put 
uf  Uoil's  L'iianif'U'r :  Christ  cniciliL-d,  the  whole.  The  vorkM  of 
God  arc  £;lnrioii<t ;  to  a  holy  mind  there  is  nothing  on  which  God 
has  lai<l  the  liii<;i-r  of  his  pii»-cr,  ihol  does  not  sparkle  with  his  glcK 
ry;  thongli  it  were  bm  a  vrithered  daisy,  or  a  particle  of  bnn^ 
down  tlnnttnii;  in  the  snniincr's  uir,  it  speaks  of  Him.  Yet,  till  m 
behold  Gait  manifi»t  in  t/icjiix/i,  ilio  ^tiidy  ;nid  wonder  of  aneeh^ 
and  nrch-angels,  and  bein<;s  pure  from  tin,  who  perhaps  read  bH 
God's  physical  universe  as  r;isily  as  we  read  the  pages  of  a  book, 
we  arc-  lau^dit  ('ouipar<ilivcly  nothing  of  Goil.  The  Btonemenl  k 
a  display  of  his  chamrter,  wluise  stud)'  will  occupy  them  and  us  toe- 
ever  and  over ;  and  tlioy,  ujio  despise  this  doctrine  are,  in  iboK 
infinite  i<;noranco  and  pride  and  wickedness,  despising  the  vaj 
wav  which  God  AtiiLi!;hty  has  c!io:jen  fur  the  manifestation  of  faiiiH 
self  in  all  the  Universe.  In  iliruwini;  over  it  the  veil  of  (hnr  own 
unbelief,  they  have  shut  out  from  ilicir  own  souls  what  makes  tfia 
bible  a  tuiplily  book  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  heart ;  what 
fives  it  power  la  arrest  and  awe  tlitt  soul  of  the  hinhcst  archangel; 
what  makes  it  a  book  that  the  an-ids  study  ;  what  has  made  it  tba 
intellectual  kver  wiih  which  God  lun)self,  moves  and  heaves  the 
world.     Their  whole  ."ystem,  if  system  it  can  be  called, 

If  bUnpv  i;  nii^ltr  lir  ''^lli^fi.  iPini  irfi:i|>i'  hnJ  n'>im 
nisfiniruJoliLlrli'  jn  nir [nJH-i,Ji^ri>l- ^^r  Ijrrtbi 
Or  ^iilt^Flnni'i-  iiiiglil  Nri^Klli'il,  iKal  i^ltiidiiw mtiUvI, 
I'of  riiffi  4<-i:tni-(J  oillit'r/' 

is  like  a  palsy  to  the  ijiicltcct,  withering,  stagnant,  unthinking,  supa<- 
ficial ;  and  all  the  forins  of  literature  itself,  imder  that  syMD 
must  be  superficial  and  soul-less.  There  is  nnthiny;  in  it  to  Mir 
either  the  mind  or  the  heart,  [n  order  to  exist,  they  must  Veep, 
fts  to  the  knowledge  of  (iod's  word,  in  an  everlasting  mora)  twiliglH 
where  the  mind  dares  not  move  :  for  the  noonday  blaze  of  GoA 
word  expels  and  purL'fsofi'siich  error;  and  then  the  mind  enco* 
lers  moral  prhicipkn,  instead  of  the  flimsy  sentimentallsm  of  tlwif 
speculations.  Like  the  licml  flonnderini;  through  chaos,  andM 
to  reduce  the  world  to  her  'orisjinal  darkness,'  they  ask, 

tI{iril<:riTig  on  liclit ; ' 

and  having  found  this  region  they  rest  contented ;  for  a  step  on  ^ 
other  side  into  the  full  light  of  the  bible  would  utterly  Uindn' 
confound  them.     The"veilison  their  hearts ;"  they  aea  not  tl* 
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It  liax  nil  mtil,  if  il  Uiu,  iio 
liun  rrneiritil.  'Hiey  liiiv« 
makes  ihv  bible  llifl  power  of 


elurr  if  t)M>  bible;  ihny  hiivu  liihe-ii  uway  id  glory,  lliey  likve 
uW  inny  H  Itai  iiuikci  il  i\nrn  aod  life  10  ilie  wui,  and  no  wtm- 
(kr  It  B  ifl  ihcfp  an  ufitnineMinx  voltiiiio.  iio  wotiilvf  iliuy  are  w 
rewir  In  ejivr  u(»  book  nflM"  book,  amMlp  uflor  C|M»li«,  ondtiavoriitx 
■0HI  tfiilu  iin  iiuth<:nti(rity  and  itei  ria  of  i»  au>tiori(y,surTvii<le«ing  il 
ai  iIm  sliv'it^t  attack  ofiicciiiicism.  iind  t(K<Tii^  upon  n  siMof  dmiU 
m  n^rd  to  llx^  ivlmlo  nl*  ili<^  MictiHl  rsiitw.  Net  tVMidtT  titcjr 
fas  mibrlitr  no  rrmm,  lliixi;:;!)  (>od  liiimelf  ha»  lixvd  upon  ii  tJie 
(Mlud  BMiicitcv  ol'lii^  abi<lin;{  ^vrath.  'llx-y  Iwva  lakcn  nway 
ihp  ftmrt iif  ilie  Ifihitf  oTiT  iliv  cuDM-iiMKr- and  itie  hiiiri, and  l«nv« 
11  n»f«  lifcleti  ilMn  it;e  Koran,  ina^mirh  as  ii>  it  llieiv  are  ixt 
•pfwti  to  Imtnaii  (M-Mioi),  ti'i  lloKirry  uf  Imiiiaa  ivllwliiiese.  ?io 
•MBftfT  llioy  MIT!  lillli!  fur  MiKltng  sin'li  u  bowk  lu  tin-  bi-a- 
tlM,  nor  lliaC  llicy  iliink  tlic  vnM  may  be  as  easily  (christian' 
lavd  U  a  ctmi  uf  iiiaiWtnniir-a)  iii^mitiirii(>.  'l^wy  liavc  de- 
MlQjvil  ||.(!  '•mil  iif  ih't  bibk. 
•UBMuonT,  no  Jefxn  Cliri*i  hihI 
wWiiiirty  ibe  vwry   tlim;;  ntticii 

Oil  uaio  ulvuiion.  "Tlipy  have  lakeu  away  our  Ijitrti,  and  w* 
kfw"  Dot  wbere  ilwy  lia»e  laid  him ;"  nor  (to  ibey  knmv  iheok* 
**'>n.  'rbev  are  an  unhappy,  most  unliappy  rltt<a  ;  xfaivimiig  IB 
wfSfcamiy,  iny  rrgino,  wbirb  lie*  UMwifn  tb«  iMKvon  of  hurt* 
M,  <ivji)|r  fiiitli,  and  iIh>  rt-cultnioiiarv  liell  of  ^nisa  and  mairage> 
«»«*dflfcy. 

^vin  :  tile  bible  thould  b«  interpreted  noi  ontv  avcordine  ut 

i')»  uhrjlorliarartcr  of  God,  frooi  nhoin  il  amanaiiM,  bill  acxiontong 

(•rtt  irAnb  cAitracter  ofmon,  far  irhon  il  i«m  iMendttl.     Ttio 

""■iJ  M|iect  of  (hat  ctiarecier  m  depravity.     Tlierefore,  it  i*  not 

*^  B  ibe  li^lil  of  (>od>  nlinnictcr,  but  witb  ilnr  di^tini't  rvmem- 

'"tocs  of  nian'H  obaravier  hImj,  iluii  all  thi-  imih-t  intended  iiir  mw 

^btln  be  rellecud  oil.     TIh-  bible  was   not  \irtlten  Ibr  Iwly  be- 

^^— tbu  i"  very  ovidooi, — (mii  lur  tbi)  unholy  ;  and  wiili  lliia  ooo 

™|m  in  ricw.  to  recnvirr  iliiini  frooi  a  slate  of  depravity  ami  ruin, 

■■■I  lolvini;  ihein  btkck  lo  iioA.    Carryinxo^fi  <*i'^  "*  tbisgrmt 

tniib.  nv  hate  anniber  livy  of  vuvi  iin|>onai>cc  U>  llio  rigtil  utiurpro* 

taiiuniiftlui  ivhole  bible  1  Hrcmun  exjiect  il  to  speak  agaimlour- 

■Wn.1,  and  murii  leoeive  its  reproofs  lioiiie,  and  )[iv«  as  full  crvdii 

to  iu  dark  it<prcs«nln  linns  of  our  own  eliuracK-r.  a<  uc  are  willing 

m  ili>  III  itn  )>tis;hi  rrpreoentHtionit  of  Ciod*>  cxix-llci>ce.     It  comes 

tn  u*  aa  our  I'tiy^M'tun,  U  axamlne  our  fatal  disease,  aod  ^liow  lo 

surM-lvn  its  tcnible  nature  and  svinpionis,  nnd  to  point  ttul  and 

■ibniiiiof  r  tlw*  only  poenbh-  reimfly.     If,  nmv,  wu  Jo  not  beliave 

c)i«  tniih  tluu  we  narc  rtMrh  a  disi-aw,  tlio  propoMd  retnedy  will 

«pt*rii  iin-llt«a,  and  so  will  all  the  set'ere  disciplina  wo  arc  called 

•pen  touodarxo;  ilte  liible  will  seein  a  gloomy  took  (it  pro|ioaiiig 

k,  mmI  w«  aball  fall  to  coniriviitt;  aucli  ineiiwila  of  iitterpr««atiMi  h 

aaill  kevp  it  out  of  vivw.  and  «hall  iierhapa  denounce  Imth  the  rea»* 
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edr  and  the  ()iH:i|itine  as  fanalicat,  and  ibt;  men  wlio  lK-li«ie  ii,  aed 
act  aoc0Ttlin;;ty.  as  clooin}'  btgoU.  Thci  is  tlie  iray  \t'r(li  l)»e  Uoi- 
tarian^.  Rcjvoiing  ilio  (kKirim-  of  (iiiiiiaii  (h^pratify,  aod  Inving  no 
conccplioit).  uf  t)iv  iiitiiiiie  mnligiiiiy  ofxin,  tl>fy  oon«N|Ucnt]y  den; 
Ihe  need  of  a  Oiriiw  Sarior,  and  are  liianitrul  iltcy  r.iii  apimnck 
Ood  nritltout  a  ^tcilwtar.  To  fvch  twrSoin,  tlic  \j1lA0.  liringa  ni- 
inmi  of  di*n|>lii>nrj  imibs  far  i)m>  rvhrnmiYta  olilic  di-pnivrd,  nn 
do  no  good  ;  they  put  i)i«iii§e]ves  in  llietr  pride  beyund  ll»e  palff 
of  iis  ioflucncvs.  "  I  cnnir  not  lo  all  Ihe  rif^iiK-om,  but  sinncn  id 
rapcnUnc<^" 

\V«  niay  h«ar  iiwn  con^plainiac,  Wltoi  n  gloomy  9j-siein  that  n, 
whicii  lelU  of  munV  d<!pravily,  and  the  ^tPmal  pinii«hinenl  nf  the 
t™k«l.  And  iurfe*<i  it  li  a  glixxny  sysli-m  m  tht^  dvpnired:  U 
raniial  be  oiber»i»e.  To  lliosc  who  ito  ikM  love  God,  IiK  bibla  is 
a  ^loomv  book,  and  cannot  bg  otherwise.  If  it  nere  aoi,  it  woaU 
be  a  fidf-indulgeni  book,  iiMluIgcnl  lo  sio,  and  thio  wnald  le 
mxmgb  to  pnif'C  il  noi  from  tioi).  It  notitd  no  longer  be  Ute  ta- 
ble. It  is  necessarily  ploomy  lo  the  impenitenl,  because  ii  «»• 
deouw  him;  that  .ty^tem  nliirh  ts  not  gloomy  10  an  iotpcoiUBi 
nmer,  is,  for  lim  very  leason,  likely  to  lie  imtrtif.  It  U  one  of 
Ihe  gmtest  miirks  nsain«  ilw  syweni  of  liberal  chrisiiamiy,  m 
called,  (hat  it  t»  so  much  applnimcd  by  men  of  ilii«  »*orld,  mvn  of 
frivolity,  gaivty,  liwhion,  pleature,  and  (brgcifulnwa  of  <>fld.  It  it 
indeed  a  very  pleasant  thin^  (ot  such  people  10  be  told  of  tiit 
perrectibiliiyof  hiuniui  naiiirr,  the  pure  and  holy  aspiniiioni  oflb« 
soul,  and  tiw  novdlessnen  of  an  atoni^nicnl. 

Ood  it  hi*  oim  ittterprt^ur:  and  via  must  be  willing  W  III 
CrOf/'f  U'oni  interpret  itttif:  nolhirtg  else  can  do  it,  lliere  bein| 
noolhur  attiliurity,  but  nhal  is  fallible.  In  iho  light  of  Ui»  pnt- 
clple,  ue  see  ll>e  ni'^ilom  of  n^ir^inv  it  in  »o  insny  ibmu,  rail 
having  it  address  ii^tf  to  all  the  facuhics  of  the  hnntan  inieleci. 
"Diere  arc  the  old  testament  and  tlir  new,  intcrprc-iing  earJi  other  \ 
the  histories,  the  propbccles,  lhegot(pels,llK  epistles.  It  adrfre*- 
es  itself  exclusively  neither  10  thereajooing  faculty,  nor  to  the  ia- 
a^naiion.  nor  lo  llie  judgment,  nor  to  the  affin^tionv,  butloaJl.ttJ 
to  cacli  onr  lhroti!;li  itut  mtrdinm  of  tlic  (hIkt.  The  Ugbt  ■ 
divine  iruiii  falU  ujhmi  ilie  pri^in  of  ihe  Imiuan  mind  in  evm  *■ 
reciion,  and  is  reflected  in  every  variety  of  colorinj',as  one  sidaflf 
another  of  itiat  wonderful  prism  is  proscnlol  10  tl.  Add  lotlw, 
thot  it  speak*  to  itliroroni  age?  of  ibo  human  roiod,  and  10  dilfcW 
portions  of  the  world,  .inil  yet  lo  all  together.  One  voice  w«W 
the  age  of  jVbraliaiii  and  Aloses,  another  (o  the  age  of  David  inJ 
Isaiah,  anollitir  to  the  age  of  Paul  ond  Trajan,  yet  each  voKi  ""* 
to  all  ;  one  voice  i*.  lo  llic  orirnlal  tvorld,  anotlter  10  tlvo  Euro 
pean,  yet  each  10  all ;  and  all  uiii-riiig  his  name,  above  evcty  ntme 
of  whom  "  Moees  in  the  law.  and  lite  prophets  did  write."  In  all 
thi«  ihenr  it  nn  incongruity,  no  discrepancy,  Uii  a  similarity  ia  lb* 
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milfatof  dUtinctions ;  a  (cflcciMn  of  the  gpectnl  in  ihr  gvoBral,  Bod 
i  iraiiducctice  of  llw  gcuurul  thrm'^h  xhc  t\it^'a\ ;  «  suilin!>  of  the 
«et«d  valtune  to  lite  u'lioltfvrurlil,  uiid  »  lelk'clkon  in  il  of  ttio  likce, 
DM  of  oae  i^ncraiion  or  ofono  peop)o,  but  of  all  mRnkiinlihrouiirii 
nil  n^.  "  liA  cofitvnbt  prcwnl  u>  u«  ibi;  stream  of  liiue  conltnu- 
ous  ail  life,  aud  «  symbol  of  eiemiiy,  inasmuch  as  the  (Mst  a»d 
fututc  aio  virtiiiilly  coniainixl  in  ihv  pn^scnt.  Acconliitg,  i}m!i»- 
(brt!,  to  uurmlalive  |K»itioii  an  iH  Imnkf,  ibe  ^cred  binory  bn- 
oomea  prophetic,  die  §acrcd  pr<>pti«cies  Iiiflioiical,  ubile  lite  |>ower 
and  substance  nf  both  iiilirre  in  iik  laws,  tl«  ]>toiiiiM.-7>,  am!  its  coio- 
itiinaiions."*  Truib  iii  ibe  bilile  in  the  voiire  of  Uod  speaking  |o 
all  liioe  ;  it  \%  Inilli  (or  the  Inmiau  ti«atl,  noi  for  one  a^e  ;  it  h  ibe 
inrrror,  in  ^vbicli  n«<  tltv  niiicli  lalkod  of  spirit  of  (lio  age  is  rv 
AectoO,  hui  ill  which  mankind  may  see  tliemselres'  under  ull  cir> 
cumilaoces,  ttiiT>up)i  all  lirue. 

No  on*)  of  ilic  iniitis  of  iIk^  hiblr  in  reality  dosN^  with  another, 
and  it  slwulil  be  read  vrith  the  reincinbraiicc,  ihut  if  at  any  liioo 
llicy  Mwin  coniradiciory,  the  contradiction  is  probably  in  tha 
mind  "f  iJw  rcaA,T.  Ii  *!Knild  be  rt-ail  with  ihc  trimrntbnincff, 
■hat  the  Mcted  writers  were  not  jioletu'K.-^,  uor  e\bt  feared  ilni  by 
Ipvint;  strolls  prtmiincncc  lo  one  doctiioo.  they  should  lead  ihetr 
reader  to  nniVnahn;  or  hvbIvci  niiotiifr.  They  ahvay?  treated 
whli  energy  of  language  and  ardor  offeettii^  ihesubieRt  tnnmedintvly 
under  comirfetalion,  as  if  the  inind  were  exclusively  filW  with  il ; 
and  llxrj  soniCtiine>  prcucnnsl  one  view  of  il,  sometimes  aoolher. 
Had  lbi» always  bnii  home  in  ntind,  Paul  and  Jnmtn  would  never 
have  been  ihoui^bl  comiadictory.  \\' e  cannoT  help  (|uulh)^  a  p«B- 
ngi;  frotn  Burke,  nhich  roniplctely  conveys  (he  tnio  principle  of 
bierpreution  on  thi*  ^lubjerl.  It  is  to  be  (cntod  in  his  ''  Appeal 
bom  ibe  uew  to  the  ol<l  whigs." 


'*  Ai  aav  iMic  of  ihi!  pi;at  mi-tnbera  of  ibit  conilttution  liappcni  to  b« 

treneB  llie  lo&- 
tlie  slcengln, 


cDitlaugereJ,  li«  tlial  n  ifiicnd  to  ail  oflhein.cboiMPi  hdiI  uienes  llie  lop 
ica  dpceudry  tur  l)i<^  MippocI  of  Wiv  \a,n  iittacke>].  wilh  uf 
i)ic  «»ni«^tneM,  ibe  i'i!lii^iiieDct>,  with  all  tha  ponen  ofttalitift,  of  arni- 
mcnt,  «f  <olorio|;.  which  Itt  li»|>pcns  ti>  poua*s,  and  which  fbo  cm*  3c- 
HUnd*.  Hb  is  not  to  rinb»rni*«  Xhr.  mind)  of  hit  lif'Srcn,  nr  to  incumbei 
or  OT«rl»y  hb  «perrh,  by  tmnjpne  into  view  at  once,  m  if  he  were 
madlBft  an  3ca(l(!nic  li-cturr,  iitl  lfi*l  mav  imi  ouiilil,  when  a  ju»t  occa- 
Mon  pr««*ot»  ilieir,  lo  bu  naiil  in  furor  of  tbc  ollir^r  (nenibers.  AI  that 
time  ihev  are  oat  of  ibe  niirl :  lhpr<>  vt  no  qiw^ioD  (OBceniinn;  them. 
H'hiUt  he  irppnfrR  hi*  deffuae  on  the  part  where  tho  uttack  \\  iimiIriIm 
pfuumea,  ihut  Cor  \\ni  rrgaid  lo  the  ju»t  rigbU  of  nil  thn  icsl,  he  haa 
creijil  in  every  candid  min<l.  Ho  outfit  liol  to  iipprrhcnd  lliul  hit  rais- 
IdfC  r«nc«H  about  popular  pririlegcs  this  day,  wiil  infer  that  lie  ought  on 
tbc  nest  to  concur  with  thoM  wlw  would  pu^  down  the  throne  :  because 
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Ml  lh«  Best  tic  M*nJ»  tkv  Iknns,  it  wKbt   iiol    lo  W  iwfi|<Mnl  tlMt 
tiM  alnuiikincil  (li«  righUonhe  )>«)>>|ile." 

"  A.  mail  wli",  aainuf  vatioui  uljjerU  iif-iuc  njual  i^inl,  h  mtim  ul 
Miine,  *ImI  fuliul  aiikiclj  Iwt  the  blc  uf  clh'-n,  u  »[il  (o  g"  la  Biucli 
gratlef  Unelln  in  bin  |;«frrr«iK«  uf  thu  ()bj''i't  of  lut  imiMeiiialt  Mlici- 
Uldc,  thnn  Mr.  ]ii::kc  Itii  eri^r  <I(>aV'  .'. 
uriui  lo  unilrit a'.up,  ta  vitilj-,  nlixoU  !<.' 
tlul  are  oul  ufiUnci'i'  TliU  i>  Ihe  txiicr  d  naluis  ii.J 
*>f  iiKnofiiili-Dcv  »nJ  f'il«*  prFten<«.  Th*  ''»nf->r  of  «" 
4«ir  lo  ««,  rmwvr*  Tor  the  m-jnifnt,  ' 
Wheti  Prium  liad  hi<  wlml"  lli'.>iis*iiv  . 
lor,  he  r«p«l*wilh  imlignDtion,  and  ilrivv>  i. 
pratL'bi-)!,  I>M  •arviviiit;  tons,  wlio,  wiih  on  .  . 
iiin  lo  uliiir  llivir  avii«taiicc.  A  e^  tiilii*,  (IIhii;  is  mi  bvUr 
Mn  Fux,)  would  M^  iIhI  Uiis  i*  ■  iiiuilM-Btfohr,  anil  ii<7'4:i  n 
underKlatMliiig  of  nuturr  in  llw  fulliKr  »f  |iip(.lrT'  He  H"I 
Stotlui.  win  wiKilii  coiH-Ikfle  rroui  tlii:t  ]ii»<i:i!;c.  '.t'rit  llDn-.i 
)i.-cwiit  lliii  (nan  uf  alltjctioii  a*  buliiig,  oi  I 
kffeclionH  lo  IIhi  poor  (rlici  of  liie  'mum-,  oi  : 
(•<s  lo  hit  living  cfai1il/«ii." 

Anoiher  priocipte  nf  inicrprBliiiioi),  draivn  frDiii  iIm*  IiililR  itwIC 
IS  lllBI  (Ar  iflinK  CTf.riit  i'  due  la  the  trnri/i  of  the  ujtotttej  at  tt  tU 
wordt  of  Chriil.     It  i'^  i>i>  uiicatiuiion  ibinjc,  eiliit>r  in  books  or 
conversitlion.  to  Gud  tlifl  dciiicis  nfour  Lord's  rliviiiiiy  and  amx- 
m«ni,  cx|>nnsini;  ^-ai  ivvirrciioc  Cm  nil  lliul  fell  frxMn  lii:i  lijks  i>ul 
vvuliiig  :iim1  il<»iyiii<;  llie  iiutbonlj'  of-Mliul  you  iirfce  from  (b?  id- 
spirod  apoeile?.     fiaw  ibis  U  a  manifost  ioconsetuncy.     In  tbe 
fint  place,  il  jj  on  liw  milboriiy  of  tlw  iipoodes  nnly,  that  tie  re- 
ceive llie  wunLt  nf  Oiml ;  nnd  in  the  n«xi  place,  we  uimi  ertbrt 
at  ODcv  deny  th«  inaptivijon  of  the  aposdcs,  0€  cl% 
llicir  ivorcis  ar>?  ulw  ajiii  (.'(jiially  ihc  ironix  of  tin  i 
liiniselfsaid  to  tbeni,  "  Hv  tliai  huaraili  you,  liL-uivth  uk  , 
tint  despisetb  you,  despiseili  me;  aad  he  tliai  dedptscib  m 
pHClh  him  thai  ^nt  mc."     "  As  my  Falhrr  halh  ^ni  r»c,  crcnw 
Bend  I  you."     "  KKceivo  yi;  die  Holy  Sj>ifii."     "  He  will 
you  iuto  all  Inilh."     Well  iniijhi  they  say,  therefore.  "  We 
the  miod  of  Christ."     •■  The  word  of  Co«!,  -.vhich  yc  lirard  of] 
we  received  noi  a*  llw  word  of  inao.  but  **  it  w  in  iniili  tbe 
nf  God."     "  He,  tberefotv,  that  deapucth,  de^piaetli  i)ot  mail; 
ixod,  w  bo  ttalb  also  givoii  unto  ui  his  Holy  Spirit."     **  Wv  a; 
God.     Ho  tluit  knotvcth  God  licarcth  il*.     \U:  iliat  ia  doI  of  Oot 
hcaredi  ti$  not.     Hchkhv   x.^ow  wk  Titr  spihit  or  TittiTU  >x» 
THK  SPiHiT  or  F.BKOH."     We  dostre  nothbiK  tiKwe  than  tbil  iK" 
ttsaAtffi  should  apply  the  solcmo  ivst  lo  Unitarianism,  in  iv*^bA 
llie  discredit  ha  udt-ocatos  $cck  to  ciuit  upofi  llit-  -gicrrd  writeRi 
jiecially,  die  uposUvn  of  uur  I  «nl  anil  Savior. 

Again  :  the  tcrwtttrt*  ought  miiui/i-itlji to  ht  iiMdieiiand  inttr- 
prtltd,  in  partieufar  ptrliont,  idth  ihe  rememhrancc  of,  wd  ttj- 


Imm  tn,  tktif  rtnuttl  huruion^.      \V«  i)m:<1  Ui  flew  ihcnii  lltotc- 

bre,  Trorii  u  position  uf^ighl  atiii  feeliiig  very  elevated.     Tticre  it 

'%  gitai  nnd  glonuus  liiimiony  in  (Iiv  bible,  ubich  tliose  only  can  in 

Bay  iiwasura  aj>|ireciale,  tvlio  look  upon  it  nilli  eld  cnlarijpd  and 

comproheii^t'O  view.     Via  may  !earii  mm:li   iwm  the  unaln!>}-  of 

nUuro.     Cod's  plan  »  iK'rfcct  in  boili  wnrld.a.  naiural  and  luonti ; 

but  all  ihiijg*  were  not  maiUf  fcjr  ihc;  inspfciipii  of  one  particular 

mind,  Of  the  ranae  of  one  paillculiu  \isittri :   uiiut  i.i  buiuit}'  to  tllV 

buniau  vision,  nx>ul(l  hr  rfeforn.ily  lo  ibe  iiiici'i>»coj)ic  eye.      Wbal 

wo«onK*tiiD«  Ibink  i]brt!<:U,  an  ^ml  ariorwitrds,  in  a  mure  rorapre- 

beniive  view,  not  only  are  Iini  ^iglji  of  a«  dcrvcii,  but  mid  (o  ibe 

rmojeiry  and  filory  of  ilie  scene.   VVben  we  look  at  a  great  paint' 

Dg,  if  wo  so  neariT  than  tlic  point  of  vision,  in  ivliicb  uie  view  of 

^Jtb  pan  is  siitiiiincil  bj  iIh:  ciMirfpiinn  of  the  tvbolc,  the  paint- 

a^  will  iiieviiubly  Ioi«  ii^  )j;raiideur,  ami  ujipcur  deferiive,  ibouKh 

perhaps  {wricci  in  iin  kind.      A  Hy,  >-iiiini^  on  one  of  the  stones  in 

VcKimin^cr  Abbey,  mi^hl    \w  -^nlilocjuizini;  on  lliir  rougbnuss  and 

fflefbnnity  nf  h»  renting  pbu;*-,  nlnle  iiianv  buinan  beingx  are  adini- 

'  riiitf  the  venerable  grandeur  of  the  pile. 

Let  u;  take  an  iHtMiraiioD  from  naiure.     VVe  have  bad  the  bap- 
j^BuncM,  .TviTnil  liiiivf,  nf  vt^iiuig  iiiouni  Hulyoke  in  Mastacbusciu. 
^^frlte  tu'eriery  of  Ainberai  is  very  beautibil,  even  in  detnil';  bnt  ex* 
^Blfni»Gd  in  detail,  iberc  aro  pruspecu  not  peculiarly  aitraclive,  and 
^rjesliin.'s  that  apprur  iinsi«blly  lu  tliv  eye.     It  would  be  easy  for  ft 
cariJer,  even  in  ri'|:ard  to  the  work*  uf  nutiirv,  lo  ai<k  of  vvtmt  )K)»* 
slble  use  or  beauiviti  itiat  barren  sand  bank,  or  this  \mge  lui^ba- 
pen  rock :  it  wouO  be  ea^y  for  »ucli  a  brinx  to  ask  the  like  quea- 
tion  in  rct^ard  to  minule  piHiionK  of  <jo<I'>  word.     But  wi-  fonnd,  n 
VK  iniveled  up  the  «ide  nf  ibo  mouninin,  titat  every  im  perfect  ion, 
CM'  wbal  ne  bad  si  lir^t  concIii'itN^  lo  be 'iticb,  bao  ^railually  dis- 
appeared, Of  was  evidently  milling,  as  we  udtanced,  to  ibu  inenas- 
ing  glory  of  ibe  view.     U'berever  ive  stopped,  awl  turned   to 
gaize  tlirau^h   the  forest  on  ibe   expanding  region -below,  Ofvtj 
auoc«ssve  prospect,  aa  we  rose  higher  and  litgber,  cxbibiied  iliuse 
apparcni  imperfections  cltiu>gitig  into  beauty  ;  and  when  at  length 
we  fouml  oitnelve^  upon  the  siimuiti.  it  nas  Inily  a  eccuo  of  UD- 
^Biin^lt'd  beauty  and  ffrandeiir.     It   was  t!iv  Kubliiiie  of  loieliueu. 
I^^'ovvardi  (be  south,  nn  (ilino<t  inlenniiiable  range  ol  inooutain  eU 
"    evatioR*  fink  bcbiiMJ  each  other,  witbdrawini;  tbe  visioa  to  such  a 
distance,  iliai  tieaven  and  oanb  aro  at  kn^'tb  iiidislinguialiable,  and 
sgded  loKetber  in  Uw  aunospl^crvj  uinl  all  along  [>uneatli  Ibeni  the  ' 
valley   of  the  C'oiuiectieut   rep<»e^  in  llie   liKbl.     To  the 
1,  wlul  an  ainphitlieaier  of  forests  and  steepled  villages  and  cul- 
ed  Iknns,  rise)  from  tho  inoadows  at  the  fioi  of  ibc  ninuntaiu, 
recedes,  tcrr^e  after  Ivrrwe,  to  the  iioriwn  !     DirecUy  be- 
tb  Uf,  glides  'at   lii«  tuert  will,'   tbe   oleasanl  river,   a  stiver 
it  b  10  lar  beJow,  through  loi'esu  of  cbesnutt,  and  Acid*  of 


broom,  and  brontl  mradon-  ItrntU.  iImkkI  wttb  noble  ehiis,  looking 
Uke  gardeii.'i  in  jmradbe.  In  t)i«  nliole  tcene  n'e  scarce  know 
wtiirli  to  admire  iiiosi,  its  subiiniity  or  hs  loveliness. 

IS'on-,  on  \br  <ummil  of  l!iis  monnI:)ir,  (for  wp  Irave  not  lo« 
siglil  of  the  [MMiii  ro  1»;  iliu.-ilnilril,)  no  mi«  lliiiikg  of  any  uiisiehlly 
feiklurcs  vthith  he  ■'-ipjuHfd  lit'  iiad  iinn  wiih  bplow ;  and  it  wwild  be 
wonh  while  10  tnivci  uptlic  prc-cipite.  wercil  (orlhi«  onlv.iolintl  in 
God's  works,  wlial  srcmcil  ou  a  ncor  piutpittt  iiiconiimotis  and 
out  of  pro|M>rtioii.  coti^)M»iiii;  exseninl  jurtj  of  one  Itannoniout 
wlicJe.  Ii  is  so  niih  God's  n-ord.  IncoDsniitics  me  harmoniud, 
and  perptiTxities  lost  sij;lii  of,  in  a  liran  abtorlxtl  wttlt  a  rontpn^- 
henstve  view  of  its  glon*.  What  an  infi<l<-)  Mould  term  iitiperfec- 
ttons,  coDlHbule  to  llic  univei^ol  haniiony.  and  are  tlip  results  of 
UwlMme  frcndoD)  and  f;realne«s  of  scale,  wilb  which  th<-  works  of 
God  are  nil  launrWd  iulo  existence;  nn<I  mvKient:^  an'l  lliit>gs  b- 
oo«iprehen<iible  are  ltk«  ilie  bl^-tidina  of  liravcn  aitd  eanh,  in  • 
distance  which  the  eye  cannot  reach,  amidM  liaht  lliat  &  iuelf  al- 
nioi4t  a  spiiittra)  rnvMcry.  Surely  it  is  wonh  nil  lUc  self-monibca- 
tion  and  |>rayt.'rful  diwtpliiie  ilnr  whiI  can  un'lws^o,  to  rise  lo  such 
a  glorious  conception  of  (iod'^  plan  in  the  iiionil  norld,  »*  xttiuii 
be  analogous  to  the  view  of  bli  physical  creation,  wbicb  ocw  gaiu 
from  tlw  summit  of  llwt  liC'iuiifiil  mountain^ 

There  i:i  iin  t-xterirat  prinripl't  of  inierprfitniJon  nonli  mending 
to,  in  ibe  ligln  of  vt  liit-h  Mr.  Notion's  specuUttonsabout  the  c>ljn>li;t«» 
ness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  are  truly  ludicrous.  For  tiondredi 
of  yenr»  the  biblu  lias  bc<-n  in  use  more  or  Hw  generally  aiDOHf 
ibe  body  of  ibe  people,  'lliet'ornrnon  sense  of  tl>e  wlinloraBSB.a, 
minds  has  had  opportunity  for  excicise  in  rej:nrd  lo  its  inter 
lion.  What  now  is  ibe  system  of  faiib,  whicti  the  ina?s  of 
judiced  readers  have  diwovi-reit  in  it,  and  clninn  fmin  it, 
the  exhibition  of  which  the  bible  bu^  )>rorcd  powerful  over  tbv 
hearts  nnd  consciences  of  men  ?  What  b  it,  that  not  inenjly  in 
iheory,  but  in" practice,  hsw  made  the  bible  the  power  of  (iod  unto 
anivation  ?  We  believe  there  i«  no  candid  man,  xvlio  know^  any 
thing  of  the  rclijpoos  histori-  cf  iho  world  since  the  days  of  C'Urisl, 
any  thing  of  ihe  religious  history  of  Entjiand,  any  thing  of  the  re- 
ligious hiMQTy  of  out  (nvn  cotmiry.  who  will  not  acknowleiign  tint 
h  is  that  system,  despised  and  deemed  foolifhneio  by  a  few,  bat 
held,  m  spcenlaiion  ai  least,  by  llie  multitude,  w  bich  ctnnprehcnds 
llie  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  Init  has  for  its  emphatic  designation 
Jenu  CkriU  oarf  hint  crwified;  that  *y«t«in  which  exhibits  Gtxt's 
holy  law,  and  its  awful  ponahy.  God's  infinite  lioiinc?  and  man's 
depravity,  and  God's  inftnili- love  ina  divine  Savioi'  pitiiiiled  fortbe 
perishing  and  guilty  soul.  What  other  system  has  erer  had  the 
least  power  over  i!ic  luarts  and  con.ieiences  of  men  ?  InnunieraUe 
other  systems  have  lieen  tried  :  every  age  has  had  iw  <nvn.  TV 
spi/il  of  error  has  risen  in  tsn  thousand  forms,  and  in  all  intnnrM 
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sa 

preieuded  to  btiiJd  upon  <he  bibl«.     Ftuin  Kkoluitans  donn 

lo  Coitariaos,  Tnuliiiudc^  innuiiM.-rnbtc,  all  Milion's  faileii  demons, 

wandpring  ovvf  thu  vunh  in  the  Ntiapo  of  biblv  truth, 

^_  "  Th'fh  at  ■iMdinnkl  Imvci  lliil  drew  Iho  brsoki 

^^k  In  Vullwi^bf^nH  : 

^^K  All  (tiEJti^,  4»J  iiKfv  vumu  ltuchinj(j" 

HeeekinK  rest,  and  (indui;;  none.  Thoir  errors  have  risen,  and  are 
risins,  and  will  iinntiniu;  lo  ri^;  iind  ditappear  ono  aflcr  ibo  olber, 
ftccuiiiiili.iiiiti^  eacli  in  turn,  tbe  ^riim)  object  of  (li*!  lailivr  of  lies, 

10  vex  llic  church  of  Hod  and  hire  souls  lo  pcrdilion ;— ming  out  of 
^^the  wickcilncss  and  i  151101:1  iicf  of  ihc  hitman  beait.  aa  fiery  exhala- 
^■tton.1  rist!  froin  jxilrid  riianh'^s,  to  dunco  snd  tHim  and  i;d  out  aj^aia 
^^Ut  lite  datJaiesj.     But  tvhere  i^  tiiera  one  of  tbeiii  that  h:vt  pntved 

the  power  of  God  unto  saltaiioo?  Wliere  has  the  bible  been 
prvaclin)  in  any  other  nay,  than  asancxhibiiion  of  Christ  and  him 
cruL-ififd,  »itliuui  liiiiiiii;  10  move  lilt-  hiiitun  muiI  a  particle  towanls 
its  God?  ll  is  tiiis  sy?lGm,  and  no  oilier,  ibal  has  laid  bold  with 
the  grasp  ofomniiiolL-nct!  tm  ilie  htiman  mind,  and  no  matter  bow 
fiwMy  preac)M!(l,  no  mailer  by  ahat  conlgitijitible  imlrument  so- 
ever, has  gone  don-n  inio  tbc  liuman  soul,  roused  iu  spiriiual  en- 
ei^pes,  broken  up  the  );real  depllis  of  fcclini;,  unseal?*!  tho  pro- 
(bundext  fouiilatiu  of  the  being,  and  cii«nve<l  the  whole  cxistcDoe 
from  vartiily  to  beavenlj',  from  stn  lo  holiness,  from  self  to  God. 

11  bas  doae  ihts  in  multiluJr-^  ofin^ianCcA,  irhen  ihe  mi.i;Ilt!est  ex- 
eniims  of  the  human  inH'llLsn  would  hare  iir-en  tavi<thed  in  vaja. 
It  bu  done  it  for  (lie  mmi  peifecily  ab}t-ct  and  di-itnided  of  the 
burnan  race,  by  ivlK>m  ihc  cxiiibiiioos  of  the  wisdom  of  ihis  world 
would  hare  bcen^azi-d  nl  with  ^luj^d  hrulality.     It  is  the  iiiicDoct  of 

^^SnA  only  tiiat  4;aii  reiicb,  impire,  rai'>e  and  retiinv  Mich  a  Wing. 
H|^[m)  tin.'  pnsachinu:  of  Jesus  Clinsi  and  him  crucified  does  il,  be- 
eatise  it  11  ihc  iniellrct  of  GchI  ;  and,  ibniigb  tlnued,  and  sneered 
at,  and  ote'^mt-d  fiK>1iihn('s.«  Iiy  ibe  fearful  presumpitoii  of  some, 
il  is,  inrealiiy,i)>eiaii:hiiest  exhibition  of  the  ioielleci  of  ihelnGnite 
Jehovah.  No  wondi-r  it  lakos  liold  on  ihc  soul;  no  nondcr  it  cao 
do  this,  when  the  art  of  niun  i»  iiiii:rty  eonf»unded.  It  a  the 
jwer  of  God  ;  it  bt  ibe  arm  of  hli  moral  onuiipolence  \ 
What  would  a  Groenlander  or  a  Hottentot  say  to  tho  specula- 
PioRS  of  Priestley  or  of  Dr.  Cbnnning  ?  I^ct  its  ftgiiro  to  uiiiselves 
^achrn  of  this  .tuimp  going  to  exhibit  ilicir  reGnemenu,  tbeii 
$te,  their  seniimenlalily.  to  a  iribe  of  Ksiiiiimanx  or  a  liorilo 
vfanderiivs  Tartars ;  ;;oinK  to  preach  to  ibein  about  liie  perfec- 
libiliiy  and  digniiy  of  human  naiurv,  the  pon^  and  holy  asiiimlions 
of  ibe  Hiul,  ibi;  innocency  of  imbelicf,  the  iiKfe ,  human  character 
ofJesui  Christ,  the  absurdity  of  an  atonemeui,  tbe  Deedles«Dcaa 
of  a  mediator  between  God  and  roan  t  Would  such  a  <y*trat 
lODch  the  heail  ?     Tbn  ihonidit  is  a  morMtrotu  alwurdiiv.     Tbtt* 


i*  nnlhtng  in  it  thai  onii  iiir  th«  soul  in  the  lea^t  de^re»,  or  strike  s 
Bolitarj'  cboid  in  die  iec«s!«fi  ol'iiuo's  spiritual  beins,  or  have  anv 
otiiorefiect  (vhatovrrthanan  irvlMTjj.oracoiiiiiivfit of  icebergs  nijuld 
liavc  upon  our  vrltutt:  ninKM|)h<^n!,  alxMikl  il  itinve  <tciwn  from  (he 
pdar  itetu,  and  lake  up  iu  sraiion  alonj;  nur  coast,  to  remain 
ihera  nuioreii  for  c<'nlurii')i !  If  this  frGrzing,  desolate  nci^tian  of 
godtinvss  bo  Irtio  cliri«1iimity,  llic  son-tripn,  viiiininl  renwdj  for 
Infideliiv,  wliy  ii«  mil  iu  iidliereiit^  in,'  it  for  Uie  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  prove  il%  trrnli  by  in  ponorful  clfrcts  ?  If  fAi»  is  llw 
|)owcr  of  GocI  iioto  salvaiioti,  why  Ho  llttry  not  oticy  llw  conimiuul 
of  Clirist,  and  •,i>  into  all  flic  noild  to  pivatli  rAiV  psgwl  to  everv 
l^cattiie  ?  Wily  leave  ihe  eranselizaiioo  of  tha  wotkl  to  be  eSeci- 
cd  hy  ttif  piisrliin^of  liiui  very  docirinv,  aad  iliai  tctj*  system  of 
itocirlnex,  uliicti  ilx'y  ra>l  out  asatnurd,  iiiid  wen  ridictilmK, — a  1^ 
bcl  upon  Hod's  i-liatai:ter.  If  ihey  l*aie  a  better  way  of  exbibittng 
God's  cliaractcr,  n  moral  talisman  of  mightier  encrfyr  tlion  ibe  ex' 
hibttion  of  Je>ii^  ('liciM  and  liini  rrut-ilk-d  ;  above  all,  if  thoy  deem 
the  docirine  of  HUmoniait,  and  (he  irinb*  that  »hine  in  iu  li^hl,  a 
perversion  of  ilio  bible;  and  ilic  6ciianB  of  (Jooniy  mcii,  beoi  up- 
on reducing  tlioworld  to  .i))miiial  boniliij!*!,— why,  tn  llic  name  of  all 
thai  concerns  niiiii':»  bc4i  interciHii,  do  tiwy  not  semi  to  the  prn»h- 
ittg,  implorini;  niitJoit?,  ilieir  own  likcral  chiiistiasitv,  ihk*  last, 
b»t  gil:  of  heaven  to  niai),  and  let  u.i  behold  it.norkin;;  its  voo- 
den  of  regent  T.I  I  in  >;  nier^y  on  our  ruioed  race?  Ah,  liWr^  min* 
ded  men !  your  own  cxjierieneo  lias  taught  you,  that  the  jpirii  of 
a  missionury  forms  no  part  or  principle  of  your  »y»tecD;  nor  of  aoy 
system,  that  docs  not  bisir,  written  all  over  it,  tbe  loved  and  aulo*' 
red  name  of  Jestia  Chrul  and  him  crucified,  and  iliai  does  ncl 
breathe  ihmo^hoLil,  the  mctnnr)'  of  the  Lamli  of  God,  that  "ta- 
keth  uwny  the  ^inof  the  world."  A  luis^iotuiryN  peculiar  emphat- 
ic desi<{naiion,  his  title  of  honor  and  love,  is  and  liait  bv«n  all  the 
world  over,  Ali^^onaty  ofriir.  cno^s. 

Thij  blarphumi-'il  sy.iieni  uf  reti^fuits  Inilb— Jesus  Christ  Viii 
bimcrueifiod — is  the  system.  In  ibo  exhibition  of  which  the  bibh 
has  exerted  its  most  powerful  ciTect  on  the  intellect  a-t  well  aa  lh» 
heart  of  men.  In  the  light  of  ilii*  (ruth,  Profctscr  Norton's  a*^ 
■ned  intellectual  superiority  over  t!ie  doctrine  of  tlie  trinity,  anrfbir 
f^rave  conclusion  that  ii  i§  e\titmt;ed  from  tlie  creed  of  alt  irha 
make  Hny  prelensiod?  lo  intclhgcocv,  atv  very  amtisiug.  Pcfhi|» 
he  ha^  tijr^ttli-ii  llie  naim^s  of  l^rd  Bacon  and  Hcniy  More ;  w 
probably  the  Halls,  ilie  Taylon,  llie  Coleridjes,  and  lire  FostfO. 
are  in  \m  view  men  of  very  weak  intellect,  by  t)te  side  of  Df- 
Cbanning. 

The  truth  is  a  great  one,  and  it  were  w«ll  if  tht*  a^c  wouM  (>- 
Aqci  upon  it,  that  the  best  period  in  the  literature  of  Great  Bri"'*' 
the  period  in  which  that  nation  appears,  (or  her  inlcJIectual  po*t^< 


t-a  )[iUil  emoof;  rho  natinni,  »  the  one  in  which  h«r  noblest 
^nmlt  were  iinbu«(l  niiil  t>*'tit>tniT<>rl  n'iih  ih«  ennii;«licJil  K)'«tetn  of 
reli^u.v  Willi,  the  sjatem  thai  include*  die  ideas  of  a  holy  God, 
■nd  s  Iraly  law,  willi  an  adefiuaie  sanction  ;  the  idfas  of  a  guiliy 
trorid.  nn  atoning  Soior,  umlarc^oticrotiiiE;  Spirit;  the syvlcin thai 
eshitiit^  Ixiili  Ui«  Cro««  and  the  Trinity.  TJieii  m<Mi  vMf  abundant, 
whose  leaminit  wa*  not  only  of  a  jp^anlic  aspect,  but  wlwse  love 
to  Chri^  crucified  W'onhl  have  adorned  the  af;e  of  priniitirt;  apos- 
lollc  [M(Hy.  And  ulwo  Christ  cnicifn-il  beipin  to  be  l«ft  out  of 
rieiv,  and  i  <i|iiniiial  death,  something  tihu  that  of  IVnaii^iniMn, 
was  creepinu  over  ihe  oalion.  then  was  it  that  giants  like  Howe, 
Citdtvoali,  anil  l^i^liion.  betfiin  to  bo  succeeded  by  ihc  Tilloi- 
tDCM,  the  Seeker*,  und  the  Sec<U:  and  to-icihcf  with  the  dcpar* 
ira  of  the  national  mind  from  the  ipiriiual  tirinciph^  that  eenicr  in 
atonement,  may  be  measured  the  deelioe  of  the  nation  in  in- 
tlleeiunl  eoMvy. 

It  B  notliiiii;  hut  (he  cnmliioed  inielleriua)  and  moral  it[Mrit  of 
ihc  system  of  the  cross,  that  ha?  produced  in  the  literature  of  the 
English  loninin.  such  bonks  a*  the  Paradise  Ix>si.  Butler's  Anato- 
gr,  ti»c  Pil!;rim''  Prii;5nv<.  F^dnsr*!*  on  the  Will,  the  Saint's 
Rest,  the  IJlfcise(ine*i  of  the  Ki^hieouN,  Cotvper's  Tii-ik,  HetitJ 
Martyn's  liJertioitii  and  such  writers  of  hymns  as  Watts  and 
Chiirics  Wesley,  almost  the  only  individuals  who  have  been  em- 
inently surce^wlid  in  thii  diDicuIi  ifperics  of  compo-Iilon.  Now, 
ihink  of  the  system  of  Uhrral  ehrisllantly  as  iimiliiciii^  Mich  « 
work  a*!  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Proaress  ! !  'i'he  coinbined  en- 
ergies <if  nil  rhi;  niindf  that  ever  were  deluded  by  thai  fatal  system, 
would  be  inade(|uaic  to  iho  pmrluetion  of  a  Kohlar}*  pai^e. 

A«aiD :  A  Kr«at  guide  to  the  true  iutefpreiation  of  Ood'x  word, 
u  to  b«  (bund  ill   r^c   opinion  of  thrat,  teho   are   known  to-have 
tmtmHHed  mosi  t^otely  with    (laiK     They  are  mo»t  likely  to  dis- 
cover and  know,  vvitiiiiiit  miilake,  God's  pr«cise  meaning  in  the 
Words  l»o  uses.     This  is  the  dictate  of  iruo  wisdom,  and  no«  of 
MperMiiion ;  wo  set  aor<>idi[i<;  to  it  in  the  things  of  this  world. 
All  nien,  who  have  coint;  <o  xi»ch  greatness  ti  to  l>c  considered  au- 
Aorities  among  their  fellow  men,  have  at  one  lime  or  another  bad 
tbe  mennin^  of  their  words,  even  of  their  written  phrases,  dispu- 
ted.    Nmr,  (o  whom  would  all  most  rentlily  repair  lor  a  decision  of 
■f)cd»p(iie<l  jxnnt  ?     Would  it  not   hf  to  ltio«i!,  if  any  wr.h  could 
ho  fixmd.  who  bad  bean  ii^iioiately  ac^iwlnii;!  «ith  the  riiaractef 
*r»(l  Iwbits,  both  inielleetuni  and   morsl.  of  ihc  nmhor  in  question; 
"ho had  enjoyed  his  iniimate  Iri^-ntUhip,  and  known  the  workings 
'     i;  mind,  and  hi»  opiIlion.^  on  nniny   :>ubjfi't>.     To  lake  sm  in- 
'':iial  iRMsi^  fbrillnviniiion.    James  jMadison  was  otic  amongst 
'^*  fnincre  of  the  constiuiiion.     He  was  a  friend  to  Washington, 
">(•  knew  the  views  and  feelings  of  alnio^  all  his  fellow  laborers. 


ll  is  tliL-rurorc  justly  and  njtii  ;;rcal  ivi»<[<>[ii,  that  vm  apply  tn 
licittg  (inti'le,  10  knuw  what  the  cwuiitiiiiiiii  iiitfaiit,  ui  phrases  ivhose 
mesiiiog  is  nnn  iiiRde  th«  Mibjeci  of  dUjiute. 

We  inay  team  a  lesson  front  this  in  tvRati  to  God's  vrord.  Thwc 
lure  bdii  mPD,  eaporiaDy  !inc«  ilie  rfroniiaiion,  nho  hnvn  ^Ided 
the  gJooiii  oflht-  »(irl<l  with  (hf  hgtit  nfa  living  and  radiani  pi 
iiien  of  greal  and  apkito« !i^di:(;d  ivindoin.  wlio  have  li%-ed 
near  toGo<l,  «lioar«  ktioir[H!(i(iconrfs«;d.cvcii  by  ihcircncmips, 
hnre  ninintaiiivd  u  <.-lu<«  walk  irirti  him,  and  (u  linvc  arrii  ed  ai  Midi 
a  deigree  of  buUne^,  as  vriW  timtler  iheir  nain«s  tllu»irioud  ibrever. 
The  secret  of  the  Lord  H  with  tli«iii  rtiat  fear  hiin  ;  and  such  men 
bare  participated,  as  it  vffre,  in  God's  couii!«h  ;  liavc  be«n  n4linil> 
ed  lo  lh«  honor  of  know  ing  llw  swr«I<  of  Ui*  mind  ;  aini  sire  of  aO 
otlien*  the  lea.ii  likely  lu  be  ini-Htakeii  in  tlteir  iuterp relation  of 
God's  word,  hot  us  mention  a  lew  of  ihcir  nainM.  Leij^hloa, 
Usher,  BaxitT,  Hall,  Taylor,  ftowc,  the  Muiirys  Oneii,  HuJo, 
Sr  Kolicii  Boyle,  Waii^,  I>od<lri4t^,  Xeuion,  Cecil,  Bunyan, 
Henry  Martyn,  Uavid  Diaitiar^l,  Prwideni  Kdtvatdii,  Whiiefteld, 
Payaoo.  TIieM  are  native  names ;  wo  Iiavc  not  gon«  beyond  oor 
own  language.  These  and  muliituckf  of  otJi«w  who  walkcrd  wiib 
God  tiiTDugh  life,  inmcd  in  ('hml  ns  an  Aliniebiv  Savior,  and  loved 
God's  word,  because  il  ^pako  to  them  of  Jeius  Christ,  and  him  cm* 
ci6ed  :  it  reveale<l  lo  them,  not  a  catalogtic  of  UnilaHan  negaiire*, 
but  ibedocwiiie  of  ihcTrinily,  amriW  )iy.-.tuiii  of  ihe  Cnw.  "  Tlwe 
all  died  in  faiih  ;"  iliey  found  tn  ilie  bible  an  aionins  Savior.  We 
would  fpvo  more  for  an  Q|Hoion  on  this  subject  from  a  man  likv  Olh 
vid  Bniinan),  ihnn  ibr  all  human  argunncnu  cl«e. 

We  have  a[>ukrn  of  ilitt  harmony  of  the  l>iMe.  One  won)  in  w 
s^rd  to  itii  whole  spiritual  tenor,  accordinji  to  which  it  should  be 
mterprelec)  in  paniculsr  pas«sg;es, — it  i«  manifestly  from  Iwgianiog 
lo  ("nd  one  of  toitmn  trnrning.  The  lieingf  It  ailiin-MLMiii  uioen' 
dently  oonsiderf-d  by  it  in  pi;ril  of  their  souls  twe^'er;  audit) 
whole  tenor  looks  to  a  day  of  jud|;n)ent,  and  an  imdliKS  rciribaMO 
of  happiness  or  misery.  The  words  of  pailicular  poKM^vs  \ot^ 
merable  declure  tln^  simi)  thin^',  niili  posjiive  and  pun^iM  apft- 
cation  to  every  individual  conscience.  In  putting  any  diffilnsi 
GonsiructJon  upon  them,  wo  have  both  to  wrcsl  the  particular  ptf 
sage  from  its  plain  and  incvimhie  Ki;;iiirie.'»lioti,  iutd  lo  do  crijiitl  vi*- 
leoce  to  the  ar^iiiitK-nt  g^jth<trfii  from  the  whole  lenor  of  llie  wrip- 
lur«.  The  veiy  objecl  of  the  bihle  is  to  tell  men  iheir  dangwof 
perdition,  and  to  poinf  out  the  way  nIteJoby  tttcy  may  avoid  it 
Its  professed  nini  and  dctifoii  an<l  llio  whul«  |Mr)x><c  for  wlticb  it 
was  sent  into  the  world,  Lh  tOMivt!  tnen  from  hell,  and  lo  raise ibeni 
W  heaven  ;  and  in  view  of  ail  this,  what  sliall  «-e  call  the  con- 
duct of  ihose.  who,  in  (he  very  fitce  of  all  the  a\«fu1  dcKrriptioU 
ant)  warnings  of  tlie  bible,  would  ((ravcly  pi^^uado  us,  tliat  iMn  » 
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miltell'  If  tltp  bible  bM  Dol -n  cofrespondeiicy  ui  ()ic  eternal 
worUJ  lo  iutlvKcriplion)  «n<t  wammpi  and  imaaerj',  if  tlioy  are  do- 
Bcriptiofis  ivillioui  iherMrrelaiiverealtlie;,  of  atl  (be  book.i  tliai  aver 
iTcip  published,  ii  is  tlie  fiil'«st.  Such  a  book  would  tiitl<?e(l  b^  ■ 
nuin%I  and  iiiiiucle  of  falsehood  ;  it  uould  rvqiiira  supcrhuDiao 
pamtv  in  conslmcl  il. 

The  la^ip/inciple  ue^hiill  mention,  and  one  that  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  othei^  is  this  ;  TAe  btliU  ikouid  be  inttrpreud  wtlh 
Tight  fuiingi  of  heart,  in  ihg  pscrvisc  of  pcniltrncc,  humility, 
fiuili  and  lovn.  All  llm  priricipi<:«  wp  lime  »|M>t:ified  are  In  fvibor- 
dination  id  iliis :  a  hoan  fi-ieodiy  to  Ood  is  the  only  rialil  iiuerpreier 
citbcr  of  his  works  or  noirf.  And  ibis  is  «hal  oor  Savior  nieaiil 
wlien  Iw  gnid.  "  If  any  man  tnll  do  my  iril],  he  f^liiill  know  nf  the 
docirine,  iv)i<:i1m»-  it  be  of  Gwi."  A  jinfiil  liciirt  tan  have  no  right 
views  of  God,  andof  rountc  ttill  hu\e  di>f«ctivti  ?iews  of  hin  ivord. 
Sia  di«o«s  the  judgment,  and  overturns  tlie  mind's  balance  on  nil 
monl  »iib}«cis,  far  more  tlinn  oven  ihc  best  of  men  are  au'sre. 
There  is,  ilicrr  cnii  Ik-,  im)  tnii;  ivflvclHin  of  God  or  liit  tnilh  bum 
the  boEotn  duiktined  with  gmii,  liom  the  hoari  at  enmity  a^inst 
Him.  Tbu  nun  will  al>ra)-s  look  at  Ood  liiiough  the  medium  of 
Km  ovfn  nHfisbnsss,  and  at  God's  woni  through  tbe  colorint:  of  his 
own  wislMts,  pn.judicw,  and  feais.  A  bean  iliiii  lovw  the  Savior, 
and  rcjoicei  in  Ciod  iL-<  its  sovereiifn,  reflects  back  in  calmness  tbo 
perfect  view  of  his  character,  which  il  6nds  in  his  word.  Behold, 
on  ibc  borders  of  a  mountain  lake,  the  leDoction  of  the  scene  above 
rcccirod  into  the  Imwm  of  tin;  Uko  bvbw.  See  ibat  cruj;  project- 
rag,  the  wild  flowtint  ibai  banc;  out  from  it,  and  bend  as  if  lo  |raze 
at  their  own  foims  in  the  water  beneath.  Observe  that  plat  of 
green  giass  above,  that  trr-c  S)inn^in<;  from  the  cleft,  and  over  all 
Ibe  qutM  »ky,  wilb  il^  Killing  cloud*,  ri'tleeied  in  all  its  softness  and 
depu)  from  i)m  hike's  steady  siulace.  I  low  perfect  ll>e  reflection ! 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  there  were  two  heavens  ?  And  juM  as  pei^ 
fact,  and  clear,  and  free  from  confunion  and  perplexity,  is  the  re- 
flection of  God's  chaiacKT  and  tl>e  truths  of  his  word,  from  ths 
quiciness  of  i)>e  liean  that  love$  the  Savior,  and  is  seeking  God's 

glOTV. 

Now  look  asaio.  The  wind  is  on  tbe  lake,  and  drives  forward  tta 
wanrrs  in  crested  and  impetiiou,<  ivave*.  angry  and  turbulent.  Where 
is  iluit  sweet  image  ?  There  is  no  change  above.  'I'he  sky  is  clear, 
like  crag  pmjecU  as  boldly,  the  flowers  look  just  as  swee^n  their  un- 
conscious simplicity;  but  below,  banks,  Irccs  and  tkivs, arc  all  mingled 
In  conftBion.  I'lierc  is  jii^t  as  much  confusion  in  every  unholy  mind's 
iofGodandbMblc^-<eiI wiinl.  Godaiidhutrutharealwayxclcar, 
Iways  tbe  same ;  but  the  passions  of  men  fill  iheir  own  hearts  with 
irity  and  turbulence  :  their  depravity  !'  in  itself  obscurity  ;  and 
gh  all  this  perplexity  and  wilful  ignorance,  thvH'EOuU  troubled. 
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like  lh«  slonity  aea,  with  renless  oonflicu  of  pgision,  ilii^v  (muiIp-iuI 
that  Go>i  \*  ']Q¥l  inch  n  bring  at  th«y  IwhoJd  hiia,  that  ibcir  hearts 
gi<r«  back  ihe  irue  refleclion.  iiml  ihat  (Itvy  ihenpoh-^  are  very 
good  beings  in  ti'u  si^hi.  We  iiuve  tieunl  of  a  Aofect  in  thcbotfilr 
vision,  which  [pprescnLi all  objecis  upside dornt ;  Iwithai  man  inttM 
cerlmnly  be  calJod  insunv,  wlio  undor  the  Influence  of  iliii  mbfur- 
tune,  Ktiould  to  blind  his  undvnttaoding,  as  lo  bcUrrc  and  assert, 
ibui  men  walk  no  their  head."  and  that  tlie  tree*  ^tow  dnutinaids. 
Is  is  not  a  ntuch  greater  insanity  for  men,  who  in  their  hvnru  do 
not  love  (iin),  and  in  ihdr  liv<r^  inmit  and  dtwbcy  him,  lu  give 
rr«dii  lo  iii«ir  o«  n  penvrlfd  mpreswiialiocw  of  btn>  aiid  his  word  ? 
As  long  m  men  will  coiiiinue  lo  W>k  ui  (iixl'i  irutli  ilinMi!{)i  ihit 
medium  of  their  own  pride  and  prejudice,  so  long  they  will  iMire 
mistaken  vimvs  of  (lou  and  ctcmiiy,  and  are  dpct^vinji;  tJieir  am 
soul  into  endlovs  rMin. 

Of  what  mflniiti  im[x>rtam;e  toinan'ii  best  iniereeis  is  iIir  Hj^htiiK 
lerprMation  of  God's  holy  word '.     A  mistake  here  is  a  mistake  (br 
vtemitj.     Il  is  to  bcurauH^  the  bihle  is  »o  pluin  a  honk^  that  hf>  who 
nm«  mny  rend,  and  if  his  hrart  were  right  wiili  <ii>d,  could    nni 
fail  to  know  precisely  what  God  means.     'Diereliii-e,  ^vhovrcr  takef 
up  vrith  a  deceitful  inierpreiation.  and  siifier^  bimseirio  be  lulM 
with  error,  will  bo  lonnd  at  the  threat  day  of  judgment  to  have  daw 
it,  because  he  wviild   roibi-r  li<ie»  to  tite  diciiiteA  of  hit  depnivnl 
heart,  ihun  to  the  voire  of  conscience  enlightened  hv  <iitd's  titilh. 
Ft^lowers  of  Dr.  ChannincI  beware  1  bewvol     Ltnbelittf  a  Mt 
innocent ;  error  u  crime.     There  woiiUl  lie  no  error  were  tln-n*  iw 
dtpraviiy;  jt   is  I  here  fore   infuiili'ly  ibnguroui.     And    remember: 
You  go  imo  elernity,  not  with  Dr.  Channinc's  Di^oursus,  or  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  Statcmcnl  of  Reasons  for  not   Believing,  t-  '-■' 
jud-jc :  but,  with  the  bible  in  your  iian<K  and  ii»    dvclai.i 
jrour  own  chanieier  and  dentiny  plain   befine  you.      In  the  (i^ii 
ibis  book,  there  are  no  sliadowy  and  uncertain  si>api-:(  flitting!  " 
the   tnlernnnablo  shore  of  the   ocean  you   are  soon   Ki  f^ 
scenes  that  »ill  receive   your  coming,    aiitl  xurrrHind   you  ' 
are  n-vi-aled  with  stjcli  fullness  nf  sfilendor,  in  chiiracters  ol  audi 
impresiive,  unalterable,  deep-traced  truth,  that   your  dmv  '^-'M 
not  be  better  known,  if  it  vrerc  marked  by  tlw  path  of  tho  U 
on  the  VHulled  sky  above  you.     Oh  l>eviare  !  If  you   \akc  m.-\  ':■ 
fuge  in  Cliri^i,  you  are  lost,  lost.     "  There  i»  no  txher  name  viu^  ■ 
kectai,  given  among  men,  whertbti  tet  mutt  he  ttntd" 
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In  rctidiiis  ihii  new  account  of  our  country,  we  were  reminded 
'la  iiniviluit!  rclnted  by  Sir  John  Malo^m  in  tib  vorr  umiung 
~\c'"'        ■  l*er<ia-"     After  Riving  a  ratlier  &voral>1e  newriptton 
m  ofmciciy  at  Muscat,  he  informs  m  (hat  ih«  -ttntt! 
:"  0  fltfierent  impression  upon  a  sailinc-ninaler  in  the 
Tlicre  T5,  ii  seems,  an  order  of  the  English  Admi- 
re Dramiin-'>r-n'ar,  tvlii-n  ihcy  visit  a  poii  liiilo 
11;.  <  ribf  the  rnnunen  and  cii^ttams  of  the  inbabi- 

T  .'lunKtvr,  who  <km  not  mch  in  adept  in  writing 

I-'  ii>L-  book  Iwrore  U9.  loiii;  endeavourtsd  to  eirotli)  this 

.:  simncW  iir^ed  by  bis  ca|>laio,  he  at  laat  ]noduc(!<I 

Injounttil  u lUi  the  ^liuwiog  untry. 

"Inhabilaiilt  of  Sliutat. 
"Aa  lo  roannote  tbvy  bavo  none,  ond  Ibeir  curIobm  are  very 
btatily.** 

~"  'I'HO  volumi'i  i»  to  convey  in  a  more  tlifliiHo  style 

■n  '■iHioi'miTii;  the  Vnito'l  Stniri,   trbicb,  as  re- 
I  Milter  conibrined  into  a  Mni;leliiie. 
j  "oik,  Mr.  Hnniillon's  rcpiitutiniL 

.  upon  ibe  aulhor«hi)i  o(  a  imvel,  in  which,  ttiough  its  motal?^ 
•puriou*,  titer*  ■•  Mme  good  deacriptioo,  socne  inierestiog 
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Qarrniive,  and  sotii«  humor.  It  ontttlcd  liim,  ai  bms  n  sioglc  pto- 
duciion  of  ihc  kind  coiild  do,  lo  a  n!»|>tx;(ublc  literary'  rank  among  ibc 
Kvond-rotv  Dovelisis  of  i)ia  <tay  ;  Inil  ttiv  princijmt  mtcrvs(  vrliich 
it  excited  wu  occa«iuiii-<l  l)y  iis  lining  mi?(tak«n  lur  a  K>n  of  aulo- 
biofrapliy.  He  had  iil.io  [iiibli.ihed  an  Accouni  of  i)i«  Penimular 
War,  whicli  lajs  claim  to  uo  higher  merit  tJian  may  belong  to  a 
mere  dei^l  of  miUlary  n>OTemODts  and  baitleti.  To  ihex  liteniy 
claims,  he  added,  ne  believe,  the  doublfid  merit  of  being  a  coo* 
tnbutor  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazinii."  lie  was  principally  known 
here  by  hb  novel,  and  during  his  visit  lo  liiia  country  was  almost 
as  often  spoken  of  by  the  nantc  of  Cyril  Thomtoo  as  by  bis  own. 

While  ainoiie;  u?,  lie  was  ftcely  received  and  uclcomed  in  good 
society,  an  advuniuKC  nliich  nonvof  bis  prcdcccsson  in  similar  at- 
tacks tipon  llit«  country  haw  enjoyed,  with  thu  exc4;plion  of  Cap- 
tain Hull.  Mr.  HHiiiiiliin  i\»K  freo  from  the  bnuqutrie,  ill  mail- 
nera,  and  liilkative  vanity,  uitli  whichever}'  one  knows  that  Cap- 
tain Hall's  excellent  iju:ilities  are  n  little  (lisjuii'tiHl.  As  )m  wat 
knonn  solely  a.-i  an  author,  it  ivai  ihouchi  not  tMi)>r(ibnl>le,  that  be 
too  might  turn  his  travels  to  acronnt  by  writing  a  book ;  btii  it  was 
supposed,  that,  whatever  mi^hl  be  his  prejtiaicea,  be  would  wriie 
with  the  spirit  and  feelings  oj"  a  Keoilcraan. 

Tile  present  work,howev«.T,  is  i»scniially  a  political  tract,  sweDed 
out  to  an  inordinate  size.  It  is  oven  professedly  written  lor  a  par- 
ty purpose;  to  s(ipi)ort  the  smkitig  cause  of  Toryism  in  Gmt 
Britain.     The  writer  says . 

"  When  I  found  the  inttitntiona  and  exporience  of  the  tJitted 
Slates  deliberately  quoted  in  the  reformed  PnrliameDt,  as  affording 
safe  precedent  for  Btiiish  logislatioa,  and  learned  thai  the  driiel- 
Ivm  who  uttered  such  nonsense,  instead  of  eocounlcring  merited  de- 
rision, were  listened  to  with  patience  and  approbation,  by  men  ■■ 
ijinnrnni  as  llieinsirlves,  I  certainly  did  feel  that  another  work  ea 
America  was  jct  wanted,  and  at  once  determined  to  undertake  a 
task,  which  tiifcrtor  considerations  would  probably  bare  induced  on 
to  decline."  —  Vol.  I,  p.  iv. 

if  it  was,  as  sceiii*  here  implied,  a  ]>uti)icaiion  more  scurrilous 
than  Mra.  Troltope's,  and  more  cajitiou*  and  prejudiced  tbaa  Cap- 
tain Hall's,  which  liis  paily  ^vanted,  the  author  lia«  niooeededjn 
(upplying  the-  deficiency.  We  regret  that  any  consideration 
have  induced  hitii  to  engage  in  such  a  work.  It  has  given  ua 
feeling  of  tnonification,  which  is  altvuys  experienced  when  w«  am 
eompcllcd  to  change  our  opinion  of  one  of  whom  we  hare  been 
willing;  tu  think  well.  An  individual  who  submits  io  the  oompo^ 
tion  of  a  party  work  of  such  a  character  as  this,  is  liaUe  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  influenced  by  90mo  other  reward,  receiv- 
ed or  expecttxl,  besides  liiciary  lame,  and  hb  bookseller's  pa^inetit, 
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and  the  approbation  of  his  conscience.  But  in  tha  ctse  of  so  re- 
Bpccuble  ft  nntlcmsn  n;  I^Ir.  IliuiilUon,  we  ou^Ut  perhaps  to  pre- 
sunte,  thftt  his  book  )inil  hs  origin  only  in  gross  illiberality,  vinikm 
puiy  spleen,  ftiid  ecncnil  bad  tompor. 

We  ore  dbappoinli-<],  nol  only  in  the  moral  feeling  wbicb  ibo 
mrk  dbplays,  but  in  ilic  ilezrvc  of  ability  wiili  which  it  iswriilun. 
Il  b  long  kince  ive  nr-ni  Mr.  Hamilton's  novel ;  but  the  impression, 
which  that  hv  left  upon  our  niind^,  of  the  talent  of  the  autlwr,  is 
»«y  ditTereoi  from  what  wc  liiivo  rfccivoii  from  tins  ptibliniioD. 
Tbat,  bdeed,  atfurded  no  reason  for  rcgurdini;  liiin  in  posseued  of 
Uw  power  of  thinking  clently,  or  rcawniiif;  conM^'tuiilly,  luit  dis- 
eovmd,  one  might  suppate,  a  decree  of  sJircudneM,  Millkient  to 
prevent  him  from  allompiing  whiit  he  wr.i  wliotly  unqualified  to 
perfonn.  In  the  work  before  us  there  are  some  parts  which  re- 
■niDdusofthe  power  displayed  in  his  first  prodtietlon.  as  ihedo^crip- 
CioB  of  liic  Ni3|{ara  and  of  tlie  Mississippi,  ihou£;h  these  are  hicm- 
Ubei  by  faults  of  bad  lasio.  There  is  likewise  an  abundance  of 
>gn  intended  to  bo  humorous ;  and  tliough  t)ie  humor  a, 
(he  mosl  part,  coareo  and  vulgar,  yet  there  are  some  that 
nay  cxctie  a  smile.  If  Mr.  Hamitlon,  however,  while  in  this 
^coimtry,  wis  often  as  {>eftm3ciou«ly  joco«c  in  convercaiiou  as  he 

in  his  book,  we  do  not  won<ler  that  he  left  us  with  the  impres- 
,  that  Americans  bad  no  relish  for  wit.  He  dwells  too  long 
apOD  faU  good  things.  A  reader,  upon  lirst  lakine  up  hiK  book, 
tnajr  suppose  that  a  joke  or  an  ari^mcnt  is  nt  lo:^  fairly  deipatrli- 
•d.  But  in  the  course  of  a  paf^c  or  two  he  will  pro4aMy  find,  that 
the  author  has  caught  hold  of  il  astin,  and  i«  worryine  it  aneir 

' '  I  B  Boti  of  (elino  pleuurv.  What  lie  lia*  once  said,  he  iliinks 
_  I  enough  to  say  again.  It  would  be  idle,  fur  iixtimce,  to  attempt 
to  ntunber  the  various  passages,  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  hor- 
nr  It  the  silent  and  awful  voracity,  witti  which  Ainencans  devour 
tltcir  "  oleaginous "  food  in  hotels  and  on  board  of  steam-boats.  It 
1  ft  staph)  topic  of  his  book.  "  The  American,"  he  somewhere 
■ys,  "  is  diumally  inonilicd  and  abased  "  by  dining  at  n  [wblio  or> 
Nfitmy,  ^likc  the  ancient  Spartans,  we  prcMtme.  This  process  of 
degntUtion,  it  is  implied,  is  every  day  sutTerod  by  ourcotintrynen 
geMnUly.  But  we  quote  from  a  Ion*  pas<^i~e  lahoriimsly  willy  ; 
■Dd  the  author  usually  resards  his  wit  as  sutiicieutly  good  to  render 
•ny  great  mixture  of  truth  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Moore  in  im  amusing  "  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
Fiftnoe,"  lias  ininxluccd  fictitious  |»ersonac«s  and  anecdotes  in  or^ 
der  to  iUiumie  bit  coneoplions  of  the  Frendi  cliaracter.  But 
tba  pnKtioe  baa  dqi  been  common,  and  ha*  of  late  ye«rs  fallen  into 
disuse.  Mr.  HaiDtlion,  however,  appear*  to  have  revived  il  for 
iIm  porpOi*  of  giving  a  mora  striking  view  of  what  he  would 
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represent  IS  the  con<li(ion  of  society  in  iliis  counliy.  Probably  in 
deed  many  of  W\t  illuslraiivc  stoiivs  and  (!vM;n|>(toi»  arc,  as  novel- 
ists say,  foundcH  upon  &ct,  and  urc  indi!liit-cl  i»  i)iv  genius  of  tbc 
author  only  for  ihoir  pecutiur  cx>tunng  niid  sirikini;  effwM.  But  of 
facts,  in  tljc  proper  souse  of  the  word,  lor  the  narrative^  just  refer- 
red to  cunnol  bu  so  tonsidered,  the  ntiiidi^r  scattered  through  the 
book  is  icunty  ;  and  ihey  are  most  of  them  ii-ifliiig.  The  work  can 
lisrdly  ho  considered  as  a  book  of  travels.  It  may  be  described 
us  a  production,  presenting  at  much  length  those  opinions  respect- 
ing America,  which  the  Tory  or  Conseivaii  ve  party  in  EngUnd  think 
it  their  interest  to  propagate,  accompanied  with  stories  intended 
for  exemplificalion.  It  may  be  worth  whito,  however,  to  consider 
Tchal  would  be  the  t^uc  of  ibc  publication,  supposing  it  to  con- 
tain the  real  opinions  of  the  author. 

On  the  18th  of  Novirmlwr,  1930,  (we  ttro  able  to  supply  tbe 
d«te  of  the  year,  which  the  auihor  for  ^nme  reiLson  oniits  to  moik- 
tioD,)  Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  at  I\ew-York ;  on  the  ^th  of  July, 
1831,  after  an  interval  of  eight  months,  he  sailed  for  I^uglnnd.  Re- 
moving OS  soon  at  possible  fioin  the  ohier  mid  mure  cultivated  pot- 
liOD  of  our  country,  he  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  March  to  cro» 
the  Alleghamc-i  and  penetrate  mio  the  Western  States,  a  portioa 
of  our  territory  whose  inhabitants  have  accumulated  upon  it  with- 
in the  lifetime  of  an  individual.  Ho  descended  the  Oluu  and 
Mississippi  in  steam-hoais,  and  probably  found  his  fellow  pasiien- 
gers  such  as  any  wise  man,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
country,  would  have  expected  lo  lind  ilieni.  If,  however,  he  has 
not  given  n  very  exnggeruied  description  of  their  manners,  he  was 
paiticukrl^unlbriunate.  They  shocked  him,  an  English  Foot  Cap- 
tain, by  such  profane  language  of,  it  .-ternu,  he  bad  never  heard  bD- 
forc.  '  Our  antiiei  tu-orf  Urriblu  in  Sp<iin,  Init  if  was  nothii^  h 
fhis.'  He  spent  M>nio  time  at  IVew  Orleans,  where,  "  he  feand 
the  standard  of  morals  was  not  very  high ;  tliough  in  no  city  are 
the  extemaU  of  decorum  more  rigidly  maintained."  He  then  trav- 
elled by  land  through  a  wild,  imseltled  country,  never,  perhaps, 
trarelleil  for  pleasure  before,  to  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  During  what 
he  calls  a  "  hurried  progross  through  the  Southern  Stales,"  that  b, 
through  a  very  smail  portion  of  the  Southeni  States,  "  1  was  rare- 
ly," he  says,  "  brought  into  contact  with  men  of  opulence  and  ia- 
tclliijcncc."  In  fact  he  saw  nothing  of  society.  Arriving  by  Mater 
from  Charleston  at  New- York  some  time  in  May,  he  unntediately 
set  out  for  Niagara  and  Canada,  wliero  he  was  more  tlian  a  month. 
Thus  having  spent  not  uutte  live  months  in  that  exiensiTe  portion 
of  our  country,  where  alone  the  American  character  ia  to  be  stud- 
ied, and  having  observed  very  liille  more  of  any  other  pan  of  h 
lliaii  could  be  seen  on  board  of  steam  -boats  on  tlie  Oluo  aotl 
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sisnppi,  be  returnee!  liome  somewlijii  less  titialilied  if  possible  limn 
when  he  kTt  it,  to  wniv  a  lMx>k  on  "  Men  and  Manners  in  Aniehca." 


Wesay,  leitsqimlifKid  ilianwiieiihtf  lefiit;  rurilieieiiiperwiih  which 
he  ir:ivvllc((,  or  tlie  piiriiose  for  which  he  has  UTitien,  bascvidvnily 
led  him  to  liwoll  with  pleasure  only  upon  those  recallcctions  or 
imagiiiatioiis,  which  could  be  made  use  of  in  deprcciaiins;  the 
country.  It  is  a  little  remarkabli;,  that  trarellot^  in  our  land,  and 
especially  from  contioeDial  Europe,  have  been  disposed  to  speak 
well  of  ii,  very  much  in  proportion  to  their  own  acijuimaDcc  with 
polished  society,  loibc  respectability  of  their  characters,  and  even 
to  (lieir  rank  in  life.  We  have  been  assailed  priocipally  by  wri- 
ters of  a  different  class.  We  pass  over  ihv  contemptible  nice  of  the 
Welds,  Foarons,  and  Fiddlen,  of  whom  loo  mncb  notice  has  bceo 
lakeo.  But,  to  rise  a  litilu  higher,  — Captiiin  Hull  govx  home  dis- 
gusted with  our  inelegance,  our  want  of  defereiii^,  our  *nnity, 
and  our  un-English  lioa^ting  of  onr  own  country.  Mrs.  Trollopo, 
K  friend  of  Piiniiy  Wright'x,  i.s  shocked  at  our  vulgarity,  and  lioluly 
ridicule  the  v.-iin[  of  gallimtry  in  our  men,  and  the  prudery  of  our 
women  ;  and  at  b«  the  author  of  Cyril  Thornton,  a  conirihutor 
to  "  Blackwood's  Maeaxine,'"'  appears,  to  give  us  a  solemn  lecture 
upon  our  general  iiuiiioralily  and  want  of  principle,  upon  our  shame- 
ful disregard  of  tlie  decencies  of  life,  and  particularly  upon  the 
•currility  of  our  newspapers,  such  as  he  bad  never  read  in  any 
periodical  publication  at  home. 

No  one  would  suppose,  that  an  American  tvho  had  spent  five 
months  in  travcUina;  tlirou^h  Enslund,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
three  mora  in  vbitint;  the  Hebride:<  and  (he  Shetland  Isles,  would  re* 
lum  from  that  country  higlily  ijiiatillt^d  by  bi$  excursion  to  write  on 
the  ^ovcmmcni  and  religion  of  Great  Ilrliain,  the  constitution  of  its 
society,  and  tlie  cliunieier,  morals,  and  maimetn  of  tbc  Enijlish, 
Scotch,  and  Irish.  If  he  went  abroad  already  well  informed  upon 
those  siiliJMt.',  and  uas  a  tpiiek  and  impartial  observer,  with  a  com- 
petent poiver  of  rea-ioning,  he  mis^bt  add  to  his  informaiiyn  and  cor- 
rect itome  of  his  opinions.  If  be  travelled  full  of  prejudices,  ho 
would  probably  take  note  only  of  those  appearances  which  might 
serve  to  coD6rm  him  in  error.  The  latter  has  clearly  been  Uie 
use  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  Nor,  suppoeint^  bis  intention  and  capa- 
city to  have  been  the  best,  were  Ins  opporliinilies  for  observation 
of  much  v^lue.  One  might  as  well  think  himself  qualified  to  form 
a  geiteral  estimate  of  Europe  by  having  spent  two  thirds  of  a  year 
in  travelluig  through  it,  as  a  gcncml  estimate  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  exception  of  a  grratcr  uniformity  of  language  and  of  gov- 
ernment, the  United  Stales  present  diversities  as  considerable  and 
as  various  ax  the  <lifli;rent  States  of  Europe.  No  intelligent 
Amcricati  would  itiiok  hiinsetf  qualified  to  give  a  particular  char- 
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leltr  of  the  dtfTGrcnt  imnion^i  t>f  ha  own  country  withoot  having 
devoteti  yi^ar«  10  irtvL-l  iiiiil  Muily. 

A  coitiinon  to|)ic  w  itli  iliose  wnieri,  who  have  Itad  i  polUicd 
pir]iose  in  disparaging  tliia  oounuy,  )iiN  been  llie  gro<sncss  and 
vulgarity  of  our  maimers.  The  manners,  huwev«r,uf  a  well-bred 
and  iiitcUigenl  American  arc  the  same  a.4  iht;  iiiannenorwcll-bred 
and  intelligent  men  in  every  other  fan  of  the  world,  with  pctliaps, 
aa  a  general  character,  more  sensitiveness,  more  reserve,  and  mote 
truth  of  expression  and  of  fceliog  in  bis  ofiets  of  kindness.  Of 
this  class  there  is  as  large  a  proportion  in  our  country  a*  in  aaj 
olfa«r.  Tbc  representations  which  i\Irs.  Trollope  and  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton hare  given,  if  they  arc  intended  to  apply  to  those  who  would 
bcrc  be  confi<lered  as  i;cntlenicn,  arc  as  ^ross  —  wlial  shall  we 
ny !  not  cariciilvires,  for  a  curk-utorc  implies  sonic  resemblance,— 
but  a^  ffost  miMstateincnl?,  as  if  applied  to  the  ^coilctnen  of  Yitsr 
kiid.  'rbe^sCEOT)  so  far  ai  it  has  uny  foundation,  has  arisen  frocD 
their mbtalciDg  every  vrell-drcMed  peraon  in  ihiscoumry,  tvberaa)- 
jDOM  every  one  is  well-drc»ted  vi'b«ii  not  employed  in  dailr  labor, 
Jbr  an  Anienean  gentleniiin ;  and  from  their  bcin>;  confused  by  tbe 
absence  of  those  artiGeial  deniarkations  of  dilTt^rcnt  ranks,  vrhkk 
is  England  are  observed,  not  only  in  the  intefCniirve  of  polished  »• 
aety,  but  in  all  the  relattona  in  which  men  are  bnnii;)!!  together. 
In  a  country,  in  which  incomparably  more  individuals  are  in  motiM 
by  land  and  water,  than  in  any  other,  tliey  have  (ravelled  m  stage- 
coaches and  steam-boata  ilirou^h  some  of  its  rudest  parts,  tod 
£lied  Bl  tavcm  ordinaries,  and  foimd  tbemsolves  surtDuoded  b)r 
VulnT  people ;  without  any  of  that  tact  in  escaping  from  tlie  inooil- 
TenMnce,  which  an  inlclligcni  American  soon  acquires.  Tbey 
have  perhaps  taken  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  putting  themselves  in  tht 
way  of  it,  that  they  might  have  a  stc»y  to  tcU.  Mr.  HaniilUHi 
relates,  that  at  a  tavern,  a  "  i;cnt)eman,"  to  whom  be  sent  his  pUte 
for  chicken,  "  ml  out  the  whole  body  for  himself  and  handed  bin 
{Mr.  H.)  the  rinimsiirks,"  We  have  seen  tbb  story  quoted  ion 
English  review, " The  Briiisli  Critic,"  witfi  the  wofd  gttuUman  ital- 
icized. Lei  us  suppose  that  the  story  w  "  (bunded  on  fact."  h  * 
imaginable  that  any  hodv  less  silly  than  some  of  the  writers  in  "  The 
British  Critic  "  should  draw  the  inference,  that  this  cooduct  is  bete 
considered  as  gentlemanly,  or  that  the  individual  complained  </ 
would  l>e  reg:araed  as  less  a  boor  in  this  country  than  any  where  elM? 
Yet  the  evident  purpose  of  telling  the  story  is,  that  sticli  ao  tBfe^ 
cnee  may  be  drawn. 

Occittlotially,  as  if  through  inadvertence,  passages  escape  fioia 
Mr.  Hamilton,  which,  if  properly  considerea,  would  ^  far  to  do 
away  the  general  impression  that  his  book  is  intended  to  convey. 
la  IiaveUiuf  in  the  Uuited  States  he  says,  "  A  peisoo  of  tiuc  iFeoa- 
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ing  w!1l  rardy  be  crvalud  wjiti  disrespect.  He  will  receive  tribute 
witlKiui  exacting  it;  nnd  t!v«ti  in  l!iis(leiiiocmticcoimlr>'  may  sufu- 
ly  leat'c  ii '  to  niL'iiS  opinions  to  tell  the  world  he  i»  a  genllemun.' " 
(Vol.  II,  [>|).  4,  5.)  Tlii*  general  remark,  however,  rany  seem 
Dot  miiiv  reconcilable  witii  stniw.  of  Mr.  (I  ami  lion's  stories ;  about 
wbicii  ne  doubted  wiiether  they  faiily  fdl  wiiliin  tlie  allowable  1!- 
cons«  of  a  iruveller,  till  a  salisiaclory  solution  of  them  occurred  to 
US.  The  fact  i^,  that  while  travelhnK  throuEEh  this  country  Mr. 
Hamilton  for  the  most  part  left  it  merely  to  his  manoers  to  tell  the 
siagc-drivers  and  inn-keepers  that  he  was  a  |;enllema».  He  eo- 
tirely  disregarded  the  sensible  remark  of  Bob  Acres  ;  —  "Dress 
does  make  a  difference,  Davie,"  He  indeed  complains,  thai,  in 
a  steam-boat  on  the  Ohio,  his  servant  was  obliged  to  ■' ensconce 
himself  behind  a  curtain  while  cleaning  hu  ctothet"  \  —  in  order 
that  be  miiht  appear  with  propcrncutness  before  his  beastly  fellow- 
passeDgen.  The  writer  of  ibis  notice,  hoivevcr,  happened  to  see 
Af  r.  Hamilton  for  Kcvornl  days  on  his  travels,  when  the  company 
about  him  was  such,  ihni  u  rcgurd  to  Win  appearance  would  not  nave 
been  preposterous  ;  and  he  had  then  either  di.tntissed  bis  servant, 
or  tbe  office  of  "cleaning  his  clothes"  had  become  u  sinecure. 
Whoever  lad  been  fated  to  attempt  il,  might  have  uttered  cxcla- 
imljoos  like  these  of  Lady  Macbeth  while  walking  in  her  sleep. 
No  one  could  have  suspected  from  his  outward  tiian,  tliat  lie  suf- 
fered under  Huch  a  borixir  of  "  oleaginous  "  substances  as  he  repeat- 
edly affirms  to  be  the  fact.  We  speak  with  all  soberness  when  wo 
say,  ibat  we  never  before  saw  an  individual  so  shabby,  so  dirty, 
and  so  unshaved,  who  meant  to  pass  for  a  gentleman.  The  kevp- 
en  of  our  inns  and  hotels  mi^ht  well  have  been  a  little  surpmed, 
if,  appearing  as  ho  then  did,  he  had  seemed  to  think  himself  enti- 
tled to  any  extraordinary  attention  or  acoommodaiion. 

As  retards  tbe  manners  of  our  eommunily  nl  liirE;e,  we  will  speak 
only  of  that  portion  of  it  conccniing  which  iv«  can  t^peak  from  | 
long  personal  knowledge,  the  inbabitant*  of  New  Knglnnd.  We 
ibe  more  readily  limit  ourselves  to  tbem,  aa,  in  bis  ciidcTivours  to 
defame  tbe  country,  Mr.  Hamilton  ha.i  been  more  ehdionite  and  \ 
repetitive  in  bis  abuse  of  this  section  of  it  than  of  any  otber. 
Sinnge  therefore  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  drawn  tbeir 
cooGt^ptions  of  the  New  Kngland  character  from  such  tKwks  as 
Mr.  Hamtllon's  Travels,  we  assure  ihem  with  n  feelinf;  of  entire 
confidence,  that  no  portion  of  England  can  be  taken,  containing 
an  equal  population  with  New  Cneland,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  moral  principle,  so  much  real  courtesy  and  kindness,  so 
mueb  knowledge  of  and  regard  to  the  decorums  of  life,  so  inucb 
intelligence,  and,  as  this  seems  to  be  made  a  point  of  impor- 
klance,  in  which  tbe  English  language  is  spoken  with  so  much  cor- 
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rcctness.  Our  opporluniiies  Tor  (oRnhig  a  jud^mi  of  wliat  ex- 
ists h«ro  liavo  been  wry  ilitTercnt  rrom  Mr.  Hamilton's;  and  ws' 
ure  w\\  acqiminied,  a.i  all  inlvlligcnt  Ameiican^  arc,  with  ilie 
stnic  of  Kn|lnnd  ;  whatever  allowance  any  one  jiIcum-s  may  be 
made  for  otir  prejudices  in  (avor  of  our  native  coiiniry  ;  but  against 
England  ue  have  none  whatever.  Strang  anociattuns,  which  do 
folly  nor  malice  of  indiWdual  nnters  can  weaken,  attach  lu  to  the 
Und  of  our  anceston,  and  never  before  were  the  bigl»er  hiterMte  - 

'of  two  naiioDs  so  ioseparahly  blended  as  thoae  of  England  and 

lour  own. 

Excepting  a  rendenco  of  nearly  three  weeks  in  Bosiod,  Mr. 
Hamilion  saw  nothing  of  New  England  but  what  may  be  »een  k 
ruj'iilly  tmvvlhng  through  it  in  winter.  He  spent  not  a  nxmib  in 
the  whole  country.  On  the  society  to  which  he  was  introduced  in 
Jiw^ton  he  bL<^Iuws  coinpliinents  not  worth  quotin;^,  but  tlw  amooat 
of  which  is,  iliiilit  was  as  moral,  gentlemanly,  and  intelligent  as  is 
to  be  fonnil  in  iiny  city  of  tlie  same  size.  But  th«  New  England- 
em,  geiK-rully,  are,  according  to  him,  a  very  diflcircni  class  of  men, 
olTensively  vulgar  in  their  habits  and  language,  impertinently  is- 
(juisitive,  ignorant,  obstinate  in  their  prejudiees,  obtruHivcly 
of  their  country,  yet  without  any  attachment  to  it,  en|_ 
by  money-getting,  hard,  selfish,  cold,  cunning,  and  knav»h. 
have  not  exasperated  the  prevailing  tone  of  coloring  in  ilie 
ture,  which  he  gives  of  what  he  elsewhere  gravely  calls  "tlii» 
intcreslins;  people."  Ho  seems  himself  to  have  been  aware,  lliat 
his  readers  must  perceive  that  his  description  of  them  was  at  utur 
rarianco  with  all  that  his  regard  to  truili,  or  some  other  feeling,  bid 
led  bim  to  represent  n-t  the  character  of  those  bdiridual  New  Eng- 
landers  (in  Boston),  with  whom  alone  he  bad  any  opportunity  of 
becoming  actjuainted.  ^  He,  in  consequence,  subjoins  this  note  te 
I  labored  und  incongruous  remarks : 

'"  I  beg  that  my  observations  on  the  Nen-  Ensland  character  mtf 
be  taken,  not  as  the  hssty  impressions  leceiTctl  durinn  a  few  dap' 
or  weeks'  residence  in  Boston  ;  but  as  ihe  final  result  of  iny  obM^ 
vaitons  on  this  inleresling  people,  both  in  their  owu  states,  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  Union."  —  Vol.  I,  p.  127, 

How  could  this  writer  suppose,  that  any  one  who  read  hislicrill 
with  common  Hileniion,  would  he  deceived  by  so  paltry  an  alteaiEil 
to  represent  liinisi^lf  as  haviuE;  had  any  other  op|>ortunities  for  ob- 
servation, tlian  whiit  were  aUbrded  him  by  his  residence  in  BoAtm, 
and  his  ride  of  a  week  ihrou^h  tlie  eountry,  during  which  ha  im- 
pressions must  at  least  liuve  been  as  hasty  as  in  the  raetrojiolis. 

In  his  nrcount  of  the  New  England  character  there  is,  bowerer, 
almost  as  little  consistency  as  truth.     There  appears  (ix>m  a  great 
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Mil  of  ihu  lxx>k  to  be  no  consocutivcnoss  or  coJiereoce  of  Uioueht 
in  (Ite  wrimr's  niiiid ;  tnd  vr«  advert  to  this  fact  the  more  readUy, 
because  it  is  the  best  excuM;  (hat  cud  bo  made  far  such  a  publica- 
tion. Oiie  would  judge  liim  to  huve  no  power  of  seeing  the  bear- 
ing atone  |iropo»ilJ0D  upon  uiolher.  He  is  continually  entan^ing 
hiuiseif  among  words  the  meaning  of  which  lie  does  not  compre- 
hend. There  b  indeed  a  prevailing  nnirormity  of  character  ihrouEh- 
out  his  work,  but  tt  is  produced  by  consilient  bad  temper.  To 
exemplify  the  incongruity  of  his  ideas,  we  will  tpiotc  a  spocirasn 
or  two  of  the  praise,  whici)  lie  has  mingled  willi  his  abuse  while 
defaming  a  whole  people. 

"  In  no  other  pirl  of  the  globe,  not  even  in  Scotland,  is  rooralitjr 
at  so  high  a  preintum  "  as  in  New  England.  —  Vol,  I.  |>.  94. 

Tlte  meaning  is,  tliat  in  no  other  part  of  the  ;:]ube  are  good  mor- 
ab  so  bigidy  esteemed  as  in  New  England.  The  ncce^^iry  infer- 
fiooe  b,  dm  do  other  people  are  so  niorul  as  the  New  Ivngland<w». 

"Their  Puiiisu  descent  h&B  slampetl  a  character  on  i be  New 
EngJaaders,  which  neitrly  two  cemunea  have  done  Itllle  to  elTacc 
Among  tbeir  own  couniryiiien,  the;  are  dinlioguiiilicil  for  their  cnlei- 
|wise,  pradeuce,  frugality,  order,  and  iutelttgeuce."  — Vol.  Lp.  1!$. 

"There  in  the  Mine  attachment  to  religion  amoDg  the  New  Eng- 
landers  aa  amoog  the  Scotch.'' —  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 

"A  New  Eiiglandcr  is  far  inoie  a  being  of  reason  than  of  im< 
poise."  —  Vol.  I.  p.  94. 

Tbeso  words  are  uttered  by  way  of  disparagement,  —  a  fad 
which  illustrates  the  confuiiion  of  the  nnier.t  mind.  lie  is  evi- 
dently not  aware,  th.ii  to  act  from  reason  and  not  from  impulse  is 
the  highest  character  that  can  he  civen  to  lusa. 

^Mr.  Hamilton's  work  is  essentially  a  book  of  opinion;  and  not 
of  ^cts;  and  the  value  of  his  opinions  may  be  estimated  (rom  the 
circumstance  that  he  has  no  power,  cither  of  defining  bis  ideas,  or 
ofbringiof;  ihein  logolhcr  in  any  proper  n-lations  (o  ciJich  other. 
He  presents  us  only  with  a  scries  of  hulf-fomicil,  confused,  contra- 
dictory ootioBj,  the  uuo  character  of  whicli  is  partially  disguised, 
Mfnetimee  by  the  coolest  dogmatism,  and  soinvtiineN  by  a  vtdgar 
amartness  of  style.  A  pa(«ai!;o  on  the  pagv  from  which  we  made 
IJbc  last  extract  has  just  caught  our  eye,  that  i»  a  fair  example  of 
big  mode  of  reasoning.  He  is  trying  to  ridicule  a  sennou,  which 
ho  piofossee  to  have  heard  from  one  of  our  most  eminent  ciergy- 
nwo.  "  The  inference  that  men  should  pray  because  the  trees 
blocsom  and  tb«  birds  sing,"  he  says,  "  is  sbout  as  little  cogent  in 
the  theory,  as  the  expfliieace  of  mankind  has  proved  it  in  pracuce." 
The  true  reasoning  nhich  lie  has  thus  endeavoured  to  misrepresent, 
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and  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  apparent  that  he  did  not  compre- 
hend, 19  at  once  the  most  simple  and  convincing.  It  is  this :  Men 
should  adore  God,  because  thje  beauty  and  loveliness  of  his  woHn 
manifest  his  goodness.  It  is  of  tbis  plain  general  proposition, 
involved  in  tbe  particular  cases  which  he  has  put  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  and  blossoming  of  trees,  that  he  immediately  affinns 
with  his  usual  coarse  flippancy :  "  The  icfUifur  would  be  quite  as 
good,  were  it  asserted  that  men  should  wear  spectacles  because 
bears  eat  horse-flesh,  and  ostriches  lay  eggs  in  the  sand." 

In  illustrating  tho  incapacity  of  this  writer  to  connect  thoughts 
together  with  any  coherent  meaning,  we  need  not  wander  from  the 
pages  open  before  us.     Many  others,  however,  in  the  two  volumes 
would  be  as  much  to  our  purpose.    "  Boston,"  he  says,  "  is  the  m^ 
tropolis  of  Unitarianism."     Unitarianism,  he  adds,  "  appeals  to  hu- 
man reason  in  every  step  of  its  progress,  and  while  it  narrows  the 
compass  of  miracle,  enlarges  that  of  demonstration."     The  wold 
"  human  "  in  the  phrase  "  human  reason  "  is  superfluous.     What- 
ever among  men  appeals  to  reason,  must  appeal  to  "  human  "  rea- 
son, as  man  has  no  other  reason  to  which  it  can  appeal.     Uniun- 
anism,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  appeals  to  reason  "  inteerj 
ttep  of  its  progress."     The  last  words  are  so  ambiguous  as  to  be 
nearly  unmeaning  ;    but  we   do  not  pei'ccive  that  any  thing  could 
have  been  intended  by  the  whole  proposition,  except  that  Unita- 
rianism, in  culling  men  to  receive  its  doctrines,  addresses  only  their 
reason.     If  this  be  a  distinctive  character  of  Unitaritmism,  it  is 
little  to  the  credit  of  other  forms  of  religious  faith.     The  sole 
method,  by  which  men  may  be  properly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
any  doctrines,  is  by  addressing  their  reason.     To  what  else  should 
the  appeal  be  made  ?  —  to  their  folly  —  to  their  imagination — or  to 
their  passions  ?     Unitarianism,  he  goes  on,  "  narrows  the  compiss 
of  miracle  ;  "  "  it  enlarges  the  compass  of  demonstration."    The 
meaning  of  this  antithesis  we  cannot  explain,  nor,  we  are  well  ps^ 
suaded,  could  the  writer  himself.      Perhaps  some  idea  was  con- 
fusedly floating  in  his  mind  which  might  have  been  thus  expres^- 
"Unitarianism  admits  fewer  miracles  than  some  other  fomurf 
faith,  the  Roman  Catholic   for  example,  and  insists  more  rigi<llf 
upon  proof."     But  if  [his  was  what  ho  was  aiming  to  say,  hisli*- 
guagc  makes  no  near  approximation  to  it.    He  proceeds,  with  t  nl- 
gar  attempt  at  wit,  to  aflirm,  that  "Jonathan  chose  his  retigim,i> 
one  does  a  hat,  because  it  fitted  him."     Jonathan,  hoirever,bB 
had  said  on  the  page  before,  is  to  be  "  moved  only  by  argument" ; 
and  this  seems  to  he  a  sufficient  account  of  his  choosing  a  rel^on 
"  which  appeals  to  reason  in  every  step  of  its  progress."     But 
some  other  solution  of  his  choice,  though  neither  we  nor  the  uitboc 
may  be  able  to  tell  what,  is  implied  in  the  sentence  just  quoted; 
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lor  be  goes  on  lo  express  lib  confid«nl  anticipation,  (hat  ivbcn  Joa- 
aiban's  "  head  lias  attaitiGcl  iu  full  siite,"  that  i^,  we  Huppose,  niton 
his  undersiandins;  is  pi-operly  onlaiged,  he  will  "  adopt  a  belter 
and  more  orthodos  covering,"  meaning  faith.  Mr,  Hamilton's  no- 
tion appeals  to  be,  tbat  an  enlargement  of  the  uodersiaiuling  leads 
men  to  disrcganl  their  reason. 

Notbtog  boi  the  autiior's  previous  reputation  would  liave  led  us 
to  take  so  much  notice  as  we  alrcadjr  have  done  of  a  production, 
which,  as  a  book  of  travels,  is  worthless,  and,  as  a  work  containing 
opinions  and  reasoning,  altogether  con teniptiblc.  We  will,  Itoiv- 
crcr,  proceed  a  little  further. 

A  gn-ai  part  of  these  volumes  is  occupied  by  what  ibe  writer 
meantasdiscussion^of  various  important  topics  connected  with  this 
country,  such  ns  the  policy  of  proleciing  American  inanu&ctures, 
the  state  and  prospects  of  American  lileniture,  the  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  probable  conliimanrf  of  the  union  of  the  States. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  argument  with  him  upon  any  of  these 
topics;  but  will  cpiote,  as  u  fair  specimen  of  hiH  ithility  to  reason 
upon  sacb  ibemes,  his  attempt  to  prove,  that  "an  Agrarian 
law,"  bjr  which  (using  language  with  his  cu;ii(iniary  iticurrectness) 
he  means  a  law  for  the  equal  partition  of  all  property,  will  soon 
lake  elTect  in  ibi.t  country.  Our  readers  may  suspect  us  of  a  joke ; 
we  assure  iheiuthat  we  report  Mr.  llarnillon  correctly,  ami  that  ho 
is  at  grave,  at  earnest ,  and  as  fairly  oittf'm  maintaining  hiw  opinion, 
as  any  roan  who  ever  advanced  an  absurdity.  But  they  sh.itl  jndgu 
for  Uiemselves,  though  we  must  give  a  somewhat  toni;  extract. 
He  b  sneaking  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Working  Men's  Par- 
ty," wnora  he,  with  bis  usual  fondness  for  slang,  calls  "  tlie  Wor- 
kies.*'     Some  of  this  pany,  he  says, 


"  baldly  advocate  (he  inirodticiion  of  an  Aokakian  law,  and  a 
periodical  division  of  property.     These    unqucM  ion  ably  conMilutc 


I  the  rttrimr  gauche  of  the  Worky  Parliament ;  l>iu  ^lill  they  only  fol- 
low out  the  principles  of  their  less  violent  neighbours,  and  eloqufnily 
diUtc  on  ihn  justice  ami  propriety  of  every  individual  being  equally 
supplird  with  food  and  clothing;  on  tbe  monstrous  iniquity  of  one 
Bian  riding  in  his  carriage  while  another  walks  on  foot,  and,  anor 
bis  drivi!,  discussing  a  bottle  of  Cbampsgno.  while  many  of  his 
neighbours  arc  shamefully  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  pure  el- 
ement. Only  equalize  propnrty,  they  say,  and  neither  would  drink 
Champagne  or  water,  but  bntli  would  have  brandy,  a  consummation 
worthy  of  centuries  of  slmsgle  to  attain. 

"  All  this  is  nonsense  undoubtedly  ;  nor  do  I  say  that  thisnarty, 
ihoosh  atrong  in  New- York,  is  vet  so  numerous  or  so  widely  dif- 
fliaed  as  to  create  immediate  alarm.  In  tbe  elections,  liowerer, 
for  (be  civic  olBces  of  the  ciiy,  their  influence  i»  strongly  felt ;  and 


lA  ncviEW  or  ramiltom's 

ihefe  onn  he  no  doUbl,  that  as  popuUtion  beeomea  more  dsnaa,  aod 
the  supply  of  labor  ahatl  equal  or  exceed  the  demand  far  it,  the 
stiength  of  thia  partj  must  be  enormously  augmented.  Their  laoki 
will  alwajB  be  rectuUed  by  the  needy,  the  idle,  and  the  pTodigate, 
and,  like  a  rolling  snow-ba  If,  it  will  gather  aireugth  and  volume  as  it 
proceeds,  uutil  at  length  it  cornea  down  thundering  with  the  fbree 
and  desoliitioD  of  an  avahnclie. 

"This  event  may  be  distant,  but  it  is  not  the  lesa  certain  on  that 
account.  It  is  nolhing  lo  say,  that  the  immense  extent  of  fertile ta^ 
ritory  yet  to  be  occupied  by  an  unborn  population  will  delay  the  day 
of  ruin.  It  will  delay,  but  it  cannot  prevent  it.  The  irafdler  at 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ameriaaa 
Continent,  may  predict  with  perfect  certainty,  that,  however  pri^ 
Irscted  the  wanderings  of  the  rivulet  at  his  foot,  it  must  reaoh  ibe 
ocean  at  last.  In  prnportiun  as  the  nearer  lands  are  occupied,  it 
ia  very  evident  that  the  region  to  which  emigration  will  be  airected 
muat  of  necessity  be  mote  distant.  The  pressure  of  population 
therefore  will  continue  to  augment  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  iba 
motives  to  removal  become  gradually  weaker.  Indeed,  at  (he  pre^ 
em  rate  of  extension,  the  circle  of  occupied  territory  must  htfdn 
many  generations'  be  so  enormously  enlarged,  that  emigration  will 
be  confined  wholly  lo  the  Western  Stales.  Then,  and  nottill  then, 
will  come  the  trial  of  ihc  American  constitution;  and,  until  (bat 
trial  has  liccn  passctl,  it  is  mere  nonsense  to  appeal  to  its  stability- 

"  Nor  is  this  period  of  trial  apparently  very  distant.     At  the  pie^ 
ent  ratio  of  increase,  the  population  of  the  United  Statee  doubles 
itself  in  about  twenty-four  years,  so  that  in  half  a  century  it  will 
amount  to  about  fii\y  millions,  of  which  ten  millions  will  be  alaveL 
or  at  all  events  fi  degraded  caste,  cut  olT  from  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.     Itcfore  this  period,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  pressure  of  the  population,  on   the  means  of  subsistence,  e» 
pecially  in  the  Atlantic  Stales,  will  be  very  great.     Tbepriceof 
labor  will  have  fallen,  while  that  of  the  necessaries  of  life  mnst  bt 
prodigiously  enhanced.     The  poorer  and  more  sufTerlng  class  vi" 
want  the  means  of  emigrating  to  a  distant  region  of  unoccupisd 
territory.     Poverty  and  misery   will  be  abroad ;    and  (he  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  will  be  without  property  of  any  kind,  exemt 
the  thews  and  sinews  wiih  which  God  has  endowed  them ;  tiieywui 
choose  legislators  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  privation;  ud 
if,  in  suci)  circumstances,  any  man    can  anticipate  eecarilj  ft 
property,  his  conclusion  must  be  founded,  I  suspect,  rather  ea  ibt 
wishes  of  .t  sanguine  temperament,  than  on  any  rational  catculation 
of  probabilities."     •     •     •     •     • 

"  There  will  be  no  occasion,  however,  for  convulsion  or  vioIenM- 
The  Work}/  convention  will  only  have  to  choose  reprcaentatiTH of 
their  own  principles,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  general  BTBteia  e( 
spoliation,  in  the  most  legal  and  constitutional  manner.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  a  majority  of  the  federal  legislature  flhonldcoft- 
cur  in  this.    It  is  competent  to  the  governraent  of  each  aute  to  dji- 
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pOM  of  the  properijr  within  th^ir  own  limits  as  ihey  think  proper, 
and  wheiiev«(  a  numrrirat  niajoiiiy  of  the  people  ihall  be  iu  favor 
of  an  Agiariaa  law,  there  exiftls  no  countoiacliug  ioflueDce  to  pre- 
vent, or  even  to  retard,  its  adopiioii."  —  Vol.  I.  pp.  Iffi!  —  165. 

The  evils  anticipated  i»y  Mr.  Hiuiiihon,  will  not,  however,  in  bis 
VICH',  owe  their  origin  cssenliaSly  to  llic  right  oT  universal  suffrage, 
nhich  he  thinks,  soinewhiiiCTroneousIj,  exists  ilirougliout  the  great- 
er pan  of  tbis  couniry.  They  have  tbeir  cause,  according  tu  hint, 
in  tbo  TCfTDatuieofarc^^rejeRialive government.  "It  isunly,"  he 
taytt "  wbco  it  ceases  to  be  expressly  representative,  and  standi  on 
a  Brmcr  bass  than  mere  pogiular  favor,  that  a  gavernmenl  can  ac- 
quire a  positive  and  dGteriiiiiiate  character,  and  be  recognised  as 
an  inllucncc  distinct  from  that  of  uationni  opinion."  (Vol.  I, 
p.  197.)  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  a  Eovornmeni  is  in  the  proper 
MOtc  of  ibc  word  rrprofrRtalive ,  it  will  be  tbe  mere  organ  of  the 
opinioDs,  and  of  course,  of  the  will,  passions,  and  supposed  inter- 
ests of  tho  nation,  that  is,  of  a  majoiity  of  the  nation  ;  and  what 
•  her  Uiiok,  must  bo  wrong,  and  uhal  Ihey  will,  must  be  bad. 

InssiDg  over,  however,  for  the  present,  ilie  last  remark  of  tbc 
audiOTf  we  will  now  restate  his  reasoning  a  little  more  conciiiely,  if 
BOt  more  clearly,  than  he  Uof  done  himself.     It  is  as  rotlowK. 

As  ibe  population  of  liie  United  Sluies  becomes  more  crowded, 
tbe  class  oif  Uiose  destitute  of  property  will  constitute  the  maiori- 
ty  of  ciiixens.  But  its  those  who  make  the  laws  are  elected  by 
ihfi  majority,  tlie  laws  will  be  confnnned  to  the  will  of  the  ma* 
jority,  that  is,  to  the  will  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  property. 
Now  Hsall  men  desire  to  obtain  the  advantages  which  property  af- 
foitls,  tbe  necessary  re.<iult  of  this  future  but  certain  stale  of  socie- 
ty will  be  the  passing;  of  a  law  for  the  equalization  of  property. 

Mr.  Hamilton  calculates  that  this  event  will  take  place  m  about 
htiir  a  century,  when  the  population  of  this  country  will  amount 
to  about  fifty  niiilions.  Thout;h  he  says  there  will  he  no  occasion 
for  convulsion  or  violence,  yet  he  can  hardly  believe  that  this  gen- 
eral spoliation  of  property  tvill  be  made  without  resistance  ;  —  tliat 
ifae  "avalanche"  will  bring  "desolation" and  "ruin"  withuul  the 
destmctioDof  life.  He  probably,  Uiciefore,  looks  forward  to  some- 
thing like  a  general  massacre  of  the  children  or  grand -c Ml dren  of  the 
fneods  to  wlKtm  lie  became  so  much  attached  in  Boston  and  elso- 
wbere.  A  community  of  women,  be  must  think  it  likely,  will  fol- 
low a  community  of  ^oods.  All  capital,  and  of  course  all  produc- 
tive industry',  will  be  destroyed.  Hard  labor,  being  one  of  the  evils 
of  poverty  from  which  the  majority  have  determined  to  free  ibera- 
jefres,  will  of  course  be  submit  led  to  only  when,  their  plunder  beiR|; 
exb«u.ned,  ihcy  are  driven  to  it,  like  our  native  savages,  by  tho  stem 
avcexiity  of  providing  for  (he  su^jiort  of  life.    Thus  tlie  fifty  rail- 
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lions  of  hiiman  beings,  whose  fate  this  author  undertakes  to  deter- 
mine, will  iQeviiably  become  an  enormous  horde  of  robbers,  pinles, 
ravishers,  and  nnurderers,  whom  it  will  be  the  interest  and  duty  of 
all  other  nations  to  extirpate.  Nor,  with  the  principles  and  state 
of  society  existing  among  these  degraded-  outlaws,  will  their  extir- 
pation be  difficult ;  since,  where  the  doctrine  of  equality  in  aQ 
things  is  so  fully  acted  upon,  none  will  submit  to  the  authority  of 
a  commander  and  the  hardships  of  military  discipline,  or  saSet 
himself  to  be  selected  to  be  shot  at  or  sabred  by  "an  invading  aimy, 
when  lie  feels  that  there  is  no  justice  in  his  being  shot  at  or  sabted 
before  any  one  else.  The  race,  then,  being  destroyed,  reprettnta- 
iice  government,  the  source  of  alt  these  tremendous  evils,  will  be 
done  away.  The  country  may,  perhaps,  be  re-peopled  by  a  bet- 
ter population  from  the  crowded  jails  and  overflowing  poor-housei 
of  England ;  Ireland  may  pour  over  it  her  starving  millioos,  and 
London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  disgorge  themselves  upoo 
it.  Some  future  Duke  of  Cumberland  may  be  sent  out  as  Ihs 
stock  of  an  hereditary  race  of  monarchs,  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  younger  sons  of  true  "conservative  "  noblemen,  to  found  u 
hereditary  body  of  legislators,  as  wise  and  enlightened  as  the  pres- 
ent conservative  peers  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  true  Satumiu 
age  may  at  last  commence  in  this  unhappy  land. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  dull  malignity,  the  utter  want  of  sympa- 
thy, not  merely  witli  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  with  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  which  the  UTiter  discovers  in  this  specimeo 
of  political  speculation,  we  should  hardly  be  led  to  give  it  a  more 
serious  notice.     But  in  presenting  his  melancholy  views  of  the  Si- 
ture  condition  of  this  country,  he  is  as  earnest  and  dogmatic  as  if  his 
enthusiasm  were  excited  by  the  prospect.     Let  us  then  attend  to 
his  reasoning.     When,  according  to  him,  the  anticipated  period  ir- 
rives,  such  are  our  institutions  of  government,  that  the  majoritf, 
"  the  poorer  and  more  suffering  class"  "will  only  have  to  choose  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  principles,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  gene- 
ral spoliation  of  property."      Mr.  Hamilton  here  proceeds  upoa 
two  assumptions,  one  that  the  poorer  classes   (a  great  majority  in 
every  European  nation)  are  generally  disposed  to  seize  cm  the 

Cperty  of  the  rich ;  and  the  other,  that  they  can  be  restrained 
a  doing  this  solely  by  the  absence  of  a  representative  govetit- 
ment.  The  cause  which  prevents  the  twelve  millions  of  poor  in 
Great  Britain,  the  greater  part  of  whom  depend  for  their  support 
on  daily  labor  or  daily  charity,  from  seizing  upon  the  whole  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  country,  and  making  an  equal  partirion  of  it 
among  the  inhabitants,  is  not,  according  to  him,  any  moral  and  i» 
ligious  principle,  nor  any  innate  sense  of  right,  nor  any  dread  of 
crime,  nor  any  feeling  nor  sentiment  whatever,  nor  the  strong  ic- 
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tion  ofesiabltshed  usagen,  nor  any  imperfect  nation  i))gt  prirate 
u-ealih  '»  capital  by  wliicli  ihe  poor  as  well  as  tliu  rich  arc  Mipport- 
ed,  nor  any  gliminerinj;  of  ilie  iruih  —  a  iniili  pretty  eflV-ciivcly 
taught  by-  experiitieiiis  on  a  Miiall  itcaie  — that  jim  io  far  as  the 
rights  of  properly  are  diaregaided,  a  nation  is  relapMiig  into  that 
baibnrous  slate  in  nhich  force  is  the  only  law,  nor  any  inability  to 
agree  together  in  their  plans  of  plunder,  nor  any  want  of  physical 
fane;  —  but  the  sole  cause  is,  thai,  the  govcmroent  of  England 
Dot  bcinj;  a  proper  rcprescntalive  govemincnt,  these  twelve  mil- 
lions, ready  prepared  as  ihey  arc  for  robbcrj',  cannot  yet  carry  an 
act  throijsh  Parliament  to  legalize  ibcir  design.  Tbey  are  stopped 
by  ibts  barrier,  as  the  ferocious  mob  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  the  revo- 
lution were  sometimes  restrained  by  a  tri-colored  rlljhon.  Though 
despising  all  other  lat«s  of  God  or  man,  thi;y  are  scrupulous  about 
having  an  act  of  Parliament  in  tlicir  favor.  — Tliere  is  a  general 
prohletii  tvbieh  ue  would  propose  for  Mr.  Haitiiltoit'^  eoii-'irlers- 
lion.  What  iirii  liie  euuxes,  thiit,  froui  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  present  time,  the  poor  a«  n  body  have  never  sei/.ed  upon  iho 
property  of  the  rich  as  a  body  ?  We  have  in  the  preceding  sen- 
leoces  suggested  some  hlnu  for  its  solution.  When  he  is  able  to 
give  a  complete  answer,  we  think  he  will  perceive  that  this  country 
is  in  no  peculiar  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe.  —  Where  in  any^ 
other  country  are  the  interests  of  the  different  classes  of  society 
so  intimalety  blended  together  ?  Where  else  are  the  limits  which 
separate  them  so  confused,  changing,  and  undefmable  ?  Where 
else  arc  so  many  motives  and  litcilities  held  out  to  every  one  to 
imjirovc  his  condition  ?  Where  else  is  there  so  much  action  upon 
men's  minds  to  prevent  that  reckless  improvidence  which,  under 
gOTcmmenis  tike  those  of  the  United  Stales,  is  the  only  essential 
cause  of  nhjecl  poverty  ':  Where  else  nro  the  equal  civil  rights  of 
every  imlividiial  not  lurminnlly  but  acfunUy  so  protected  by  the  law  f 
It  w  idle  to  ascribe  the  existing  prosperity  of  this  country  to  its 
small  population  and  extensive  territory.  A  disciple  of  Malthus  , 
tbouldlcnow,  thai  it  is  improvidence  pressing  upon  them^fua/meaiu 
of  subflbteiiee,  without  reference  to  the  pamfih  means  thai  any 
eouniry  may  havu  at  command,  which,  according  to  him,  is  the 

I  main  source  of  tite  itiiseries  of  poverty.  We  add  another,.^  | 
lytanny ; — llie  oppressions  and  exlortionsof  governments  and  priir-  | 
ileged  claues.  From  the  latter  cause  we  are  free  and  shall  coiw  ,' 
Dnue  so.  From  the  former  al^  we  are  free,  and  shall  continue  ' 
free,  so  far  as  the  tendency  to  improvidence  may  be  counteracted 
by  every  motive  and  excitement  which  the  constitution  of  society  j 
Ciin  atfurd.  ' 

We  make  one  remark  more  to  illustrate  Mr.  Hamilton's  en- 
lire  incapacity  for  reasoning :    "  it  U  competent,"  he  says,  '*  to 
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the  govemmeDt  of  each  state  to  dispose  of  tha  propettj  widuB 
their  own  limiti  as  thty  think  proper,"  meaning,  we  presume,  to 
dispose  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  citixau  of  the  ttate  u  it 
thinks  proper.     It  is  on  tliis  proposition  that  his  whole  aipimeiH 
rests,  and  it  admits  of  no  sense,  not  altogether  and  not  obvioiialf 
fidse.     The  u'oid  "  competent "  is  the  very  pivot  of  his  ressooing ; 
and  he  assuredly  had  no  clear  notion  of  any  meaning  in  uung  tt. 
What  could  he  intend  by  it  ?     Was  it  that  the  goTemment  of  etch 
state  has  a  moral  right  to  dispose  in  any  way  of  the  property  c^uy 
of  its  citizens  ?     Certainly  not.     Was  it  that  the  gorerament  of 
each  state  has  a  conventional  right  to  do  so,  founded  upon  the 
written  constitution  by  which  it  is  established  ?     Supposing  tlift 
question  to  be  fairly  laid  before  the  writer,  he  would  of  course  ■»• 
sen  that  this  was  not  his  meaning.    The  powers  of  nootbei  govern* 
ments  are  so  jealously  limited  as  those  of  our  own.     Id  wfau  tbn 
does  their  supposed  "  competency  "  consist  ?  Th^r  "  competencf ," 
as  he  calls  it,  to  pass  what  he  conceives  of  under  the  name  of  ■& 
"  Agrarian  law,"  is  the  same  as  their  competency  to  enact  tfait  •▼• 
ery  man  shall  walk  on  all  fours,  under  pain  of  death.     Was  it  than 
his  meaning,  that  those  governments  representing  the  majoiitf  of 
the  country,  and  this  majority  fifty  years  hence  being  about  toooH 
sist  of  banditti,  they  will  respectively  be  the  oreaos  of  a  bnt 
"  competent "  to  effect  the  spoliation  ?     Undoubtedly  in  this  sane 
they  may  be  called  "  competent "  to  plunder.  But  the  United  Stitn 
are  still  in  no  worse  condition,  than  Great  Britain,  or  even  a  ooun- 
try,  where  law  is  maintained  by  an  hereditary  emperor  as  patenul 
as  Francis  of  Austria,  or  as  savage  as  Nicliotas  of  Russia.     Wfaei^ 
ever  robbers  possess  the  superiority  of  physical  force,  they  are  ua- 
doubtedly  "  competent "  to  rob  ;  whether  they  do  or  do  not  in^nlp 
themselves  in  the  luxury  of  choosing  representatives.     Buttn 
sort  of  competency  could  not  be  what  the  writer  meant,  bectut 
"  the  general  system  of  spoliation  "  which  he  contemplates,  ia  to  bi 
accomplished  "  in  the  most  legal  and  constitutional  manner." 

But  Mr.  Hamilton,  apparently  having  some  misgivings,  that  Is 
reasoning  was  not  quite  sound,  proceeds  to  confirm  it  by  autbofi^- 
"  I  have,"  he  says,  "  had  the  advantage  of  coovernng  with  mi^ 
of  the  most  eminent  Americans  of  the  Union,  on  the  futun  psf 
pects  of  their  country ;  and  I  certainly  remember  none  who  did  oat 
admit  that  a  period  of  trial,  such  as  that  I  have  ventured  to  d^ 
scribe,  is,  according  to  all  human  calculauon,  inevitable."  (Vol  If 
p.  165.)  We  bave  no  hesitaUon  in  saying,  that  Mr.  HamiltaolM 
committed  some  extraordinary  mistake  in  making  this  miwilirn. 
and  grossly  libelled  the  good  sense  of  those  whose  opiniona  bapN' 
fesses  to  quote.  That  his  assertion  is  altogether  ineotract,  appetn 
not  only  tnxn  what  every  intelligent  American  must  know  to  be  in 
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enliro  incredibility,  but  £roin  his  onm  evidence,  an  far  es  ihu  is  of 
any  weight ;  far  his  next  scmoiicc  begins  thus :  "  Many  reckoiiefl 
much  on  cducatioD  as  a  means  of  safely."  Of  course  the  "  inaoy," 
who  looked  to  education  as  a  means  of  safety,  did  not  rcsjard  ilw 
evfl  as  inoviiable.  Bui  the  whole  of  this  rcprcsciitalion  is  erro- 
neuus,  as  w«  have  )iille  doubt  are  most  of  his  other  reports  of  con- 
&cl«aital  com inunicn lions.  Wc  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Hamilton,  whil«  in  lhi«  cxitiiitry,  look  v«ry  little  pain^  to  learn  the 
opmiofit  of  well-rnformcfi  rin'n,  or  to  obtain  the  infonnution  which 
sucli  men  niii;ii[  iiuve  Hirur(le<l  him.  On  what  he  happened  to 
hear  it  is  evident  that  he  put  lii.t  own  interprciiition ;  ami  a  rapid 
proc««-«of  asnmihtion  appears  lobe  icoingon  tn  hi';  nt'rnd,  by  which 
wtiaievet  be  benrs  or  oljservea  is  converted  into  nutriment  for  his 
prtjudices  and  contributes  to  their  gruttti). 

The  purpose  of  this  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  |njr> 
pose  is  executed,  ^ive  it  a  certain  degree  of  importance.  Its  pur^ 
pose  a  to  slren^tben  the  prejudices  in  England  against  reproiieiita- 
live  Ibma  of  government,  in  order  to  prevent  a  nearer  approsiraa- 
tiontotbem  in  that  country.  The  manner  in  which  thisisaitempt'- 
ed  is  by  misrepreseniine;  their  influence  in  the  United  Slates,  and  by 
de&mmp;  the  condition  of  society  in  this  country.  VVliilc  circum- 
KiDces  exist  throui;honl  the  civilized  world,  requiring  every  effort 
of  wise  and  wcU-imeniioned  men  to  dirBct  them  to  good,  Mr.  liam- 
iltoa  has  put  himself  fonvard  to  do  such  amount  of  mischief  as 
nay  bo  in  his  power,  to  mislead,  as  far  a^  he  is  able,  the  judj^iuent 
of  his  reiukn,  to  strengthen  prejudices,  and  to  inflame  |nrty  and 
nalional  animosities.  The  temper  which  pervade,*  the  whole  book 
is  thoroughly  bad.  With  the  exception  of  certain  individuals,  by 
whom  he  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  nothing  in  this 
eoooiry  e^icapes  ceature,  unless  in  a  few  cases  in  which  some  ra- 
hicianl,  half>retracted,  damnatory  praise  is  extorted  from  him,  ^ 
pnise  which  coniu>only  sours  into  a  sneer.  In  general  nothing  a 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  every  ihinR  is  growing  worse.  He  is  evj- 
dently  a  man  to  be  put  out  of  humor  at  the  sugtestton,  that  ao 
many  millions  of  human  beincs  may  escape  debasement  and  wretch- 
edness. He  is  anxious  to  prove,  that  they  are  miserable  at  pres- 
ent, "  with  all  tile  appliances  of  enjoyment  within  their  reach ; "  that 
they  show  this  in  "  iheir  countenances  furrowed  by  care ; "  and  that 
son«  "  stnnge  curse  "  (stranse  indeed  !)  "  ba*  gone  forth  against 
iham  which  says, '  Ye  shall  not  enjoy  ' "  • 

Of  ihc  [emper  with  which  this  book  b  wrinen.wt  shall  preduoe 
only  oi>e  more  specimen.  He  describes  in  laneuas;*  of  the  bitter- 
est reprobation,  and  with  exaggerations  and  miistatemenis  which 
can  only  do  harm,  the  evils  attendant  on  the  existence  of  slavery 
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in  a  portion  of  che  United  States.  Speakbg  of  a  sIiTe-tucticn, 
he  says :  "  The  man  who  wants  an  excuse  for  misaDthropy,  will 
notvliere  tind  better  reason  for  hating  and  despising  his  species." 
Perhaps  so ;  —  ue  only  remark  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  much  too 
eager  lo  Gnd  such  excuses  while  in  this  country.  Concerning  the 
terrible  evil  of  slavery,  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
Christians,  philantliropisls,  or  enlightened  politicians.  But  he  says: 
"  It  may  not  be  a  crime,  —  it  probably  ought  not  to  be  charged  as 
Doe,  —  in  the  American  people,  that  slavery  still  exists  in  07  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Union."  (Vol.  II.  p.  i  12.) 
He  remarks  further :  "  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  that,  during  the  whde 
course  of  my  tour,  I  never  conversed  with  any  American  on  tbs 
subject  of  slavery  without  his  at  ouce  admitting  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil.  The  planters  uniformly  speak  of  it  as  a  noxious  ezhils- 
tion  by  which  the  whole  atmosphere  is  poisoned."  (p.  115.) 
Again  he  says  :  "I  admit  tliat  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  sUt- 
ery  in  the  UnilGd  States  is  involved  in  peculiar  difficulties,  nor  do 
I  pretend  to  sugi^est  any  project  by  wliich  it  may  be  safelr  and 
even  remotely  effected."  (p.  113.)  These  are  Mr.  Hamiltoa'i 
opinions,  for  which  we  do  not  make  ourselves  responsible.  Tha 
last  of  them  proceeds  from  the  disposition  manifested  througfaout 
his  work  to  represent  every  thing  in  the  United  States  as  incapa- 
ble of  improvement,  as,  on  the  contrary,  proceeding  from  bad  to 
worse,  —  to  anarchy  and  massacre.  "  My  own  conviction,"  he  sajf, 
"  is,  that  slavery  in  this  country  can  only  be  eradicated  by  socna 
great  and  terrible  convulsion.  The  sword  is  evidently  suspended; 
it  will  fall  at  last."    (p.  116.) 

To  the  topic  of  slavery  in  this  country  Mr.  HamiltOD  re- 
peatedly recurs.  We  leave  it  lo  every  one  to  consider  how  < 
a  man  of  common  human  feelings  would  regard  such  a  picture  tt 
be  presents,  and  such  a  future  as  he  anticipates.  But  what  a^ 
Mr.  Hamilton  :  I  trust  Ida  not  write  upon  this  painjvl  tutjtet» 
an  insulting  spirit ;  (p.  74.)  —  and  what  must  we  think  of  a  mu 
who  believes  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  disavowal  ? 

Let  us  state  a  parallel  case.  Let  us  suppose,  that  a  year  met 
an  American  should  have  written  an  account  of  England;  ud, 
founding  his  statements  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  —  heretta 
parallel  for  a  moment  fails,  —  upon  the  repents  of  committeei  <( 
Parliament,  and  upon  the  published  works  of  respectable  phy* 
cians,  should  have  described  the  squalid  misery,  the  phjrncal  ■»' 
moral  debasement  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  operatives  throug)>- 
out  her  manufacturing  towns ;  living  "  upon  the  miaimum  of  ll* 
means  of  life  by  which  existence  may  be  prolonged ; "  tafiag 
through  it  to  perish  in  poor-houses ;  habitually,  when  watu  out  ^ 
extreme  labor  and  want  of  proper  food,  stimulaliag  ihemsdni 
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xnih  gin ;  crowded  together,  when  released  from  the  confinement  of 
the  manufacton-,  in  fililiy  n(rnniiietiis  "  wiihoiii  rll^iineiion  of  age  or 
sex,  and  careless  of  all  dc-cencv  ;*'  inlialliig  discn.'H;  in  every  breath  j 
and  with  all  natural  alfeciion  dentroyed  by  utter  wretcliednc?^, — 
so  u  to  send  their  children,  their  yaung  children,  to  toil  tiDinetimes 
"  nearly  forty  comeculive  hours  twice  a  week,  litnide  liilioring 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  houn  on  those  days  in  wliinli  ni^lit  wurk 
19  not  expected."*  I^et  us  suppose  hint  to  have  described  those 
children,  when  slagsering  into  involuntar)'  sleep,  driven  to  their 
usk  by  blows,  and  to  have  given  an  account  of  the  consequences 
I  of  this  task,  the  distortion  of  their  bones,  the  twisting  of  ibeir 
joints,  conftant  disease,  death  by  slow  torture,  and,  worse,  far  vrone 
than  all,  the  annihilation  of  every  thing  intellectual  and  moral  in 
the  human  being.  He  might  Imvo  done  all  tliis.  without  cxa<:!;er- 
ating  a  nonl.upon  swom  and  uncontradicted  evidence,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Then  let  us  suppose  hmilo  have 
concluded  or  introduced  his  horrible  detail  tvith  saying,  that  be  Irutil- 
ed  h«  had  no  puqiose  of  iNst-'LTiNO  (he  English  nation  in  making  it. 
—  We  do  not  know  what  tlie  party  for  vvliorn  Mr.  Humillnn  wrote 
may  think  of  him ;  but  we  do  know  what  would  be  tbuusht  of 
such  a  writer  as  we  huve  imagined  liy  every  party  in  this  country .f 
If  any  English  friend  were  tn  a»k  us  in  conversation  lo  give  a 
candid  opinion,  how  far  this  l>ook  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  is  to  be  trusi- 

I  *  We  have  used,  in  apoakiDg:  upon  this  subject,  the  p&st  ralhir  than  the 
pfMtnttJini>,  because  8  bill  vtat,  we  believe,  corried  through  Pnrliuuent 
al  I}m  lait  *r>Bion,  cna<:tin);  thnt  chlUlren  under  Iburtcen  yearn  of  nge 
ahould  not  be  cnmiielkd  to  lubor  in  a  factory  more  thiiii  eight  hours  in  tJic 
twei>ty>fauc>  Whatt-ver  of  tiiia  sort  mny  hiive  been  done.  i»  n  mitlcr  of  re- 
joicing 1  but  it  iis  evidtiijt  thut,  for  llie  iltBlress  which  hag  been  deocribei), 
such  roniediee  aio  but  supertiuinl. 

t  In  conaiHCiion  with  the  aiihjnrt  of  slnvety  thorti  u  a  stor;  told  of  Mr. 
JcfibraoR,  which  we  are  not  iligposi-d  to  shock  our  readers  by  (|iiotJne. 
The  atnomit  of  it  is,  lh;ii  a  diiiii;liter  ol"  Mr.  Jefferson  by  a  slave  waa  pub- 
heiy  itoUi  as  a  ulave  at  New  OrjennB.  It  in  connected  with  a  general  as- 
Mrtion  rfapectjii^'  that  dietin^uitihed  uiitn.  u'hich  S|>iiin  we«h*ll  not  (iiiote, 
but  which  we  nhoiilii  hiiv<(  bocnfliow  to  believe,  till  the  evidence  wan  before 
«»,  that  iny  person  preteniUiig'  to  thn  chnrnctcrof  s  ^entlcmnn  would  have 
made.  Or  the  rtory  to  which  we  huvo  rRf(^rred  we  miy  say,  thnt  we  have 
■Iwsys  been  politically  connected  with  the  parly  in  oppa»ilion  lo  Mr  Jeffer- 
•OB  i  tJiat  pertiapa  there  never  was  an  indiviiliiul  in  any  country  wlioua  pri- 


nt«  Doraf  character  was  m»de  the  subiect  of  utori?  Liitler,  venrchin;,  and 
public  Kmlioy;  that  we  hnvf  heard  and  seen  many  eturirslohJM  dJMdvan- 
t>|[*i  tome  triit!,  it  i«  iikiily,  and  nonie  fnlne  ;  but  Ihis  etory,  which  a  utrnnger 
jatl  vintinff  the  country  hiu.  it  ncRmii,  picked  up,  we  never  heard  or  »aw 
Mfbro,  nor  con  we  fiml  iin  imliviilunl  to  whom  il  was  not  e<]ually  unknown. 
It  >•,  intnosically,  aJl  but  absolululy  incredible.  Undouhledly,  however, 
Mr.  Haotlloa  can  uud  will  produce  latiBfacIury  evidence  of  its  truth  i  lor, 
If  he  cannot,  no  pilloried  libeller  ever  <ie«ervoil  his  situation  more  richly 
tliwi  the  reporter  of  this  story. 
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ed,  tre  should  repl^,  that  the  average  of  troth  md  ftuoMB  to  be 
found  in  it  is  about  the  same  which  might  be  expected  tn  a  aour 
political  pamphlet,  wHtien  to  efTect  a  particular  purpose,  the  u- 
thor  of  which  should  regard  his  readers  as  having  but  little  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  topics  of  which  lie  treats.  Througliout  ths 
work  there  is  nowhere  an  approach  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  an 
enlighieneil,  candid,  and  philosophical  mind,  of  an  individual  trulj 
and  wisely  interested  in  the  prospects  of  his  race. 

There  arc  evils,  great  evils,  in  every  country,  — vice  andtsime 
are  everywhere  to  be  found.     We  Americans  are  not  exemptinm 
the  common  lot ;    we  do  not  live  in  Arcadia.     At  the  present  pe- 
riod we  are  passing  through  dark  days.     But  when  our  condjtxn 
is  compared  with  that  of  Other  nations,  it  is  indisputable,  that  the 
sute  of  things  in  this  country  is  by  far  the  most  favorable  to  tba 
happiness  of  men,  and  to  their  moral  and  intelleclua]  adranca* 
raenl,  which  the  world  has  yet  known.     The  responsibility  impos- 
ed upon  us  is  in  consequence  great ;   and  we  trust,  that,  whatem 
changes  may  lake  place,  a  large  portion  of  the  country  will  acqu^ 
itself  worthily.     We  rejoice  that  our  governments  can  do  so  little 
hami ;    that  their  good  or  bad  administration  is,  comparauvely 
speaking,  a  matter  of  so  small  importance.     We  regard  it  as  tbdr 
peculiar  distinction,  and  one  of  the  peculiar  blessings  of  the  couo- 
try  ;  a  distinction  and  a  blessing  which  we  have  Iiardly  yet  learned 
to  estimntc  aright,  and  which  a  foreigner,  and  especially  an  Eng- 
lishman, can  scarcely  comprehend ;  — for  in  England  the  goveni- 
.  ment  is  looked  up  to,  as  able  to  do  all  good  and  remedy  all  evU. 
[  Yet  much  depends  upon  our  statesmen  of  the  better  class ;  and 
I  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  they  may  be  higb-raiaded  and 
r  uncompromising,  remote  from  paltry  intrigue,  and  free  froni  tboM 
artifices  to  gain   motiientary  popularity  whicb  every  man  of  seoM 
sees  through   and  despises.     There  is  no  office  under  our  eoven- 
ment,  not  even  the  highest,  whicJi  is  now  a  very  splendid  lute  S* 
ambition  ;  but  there  is  an  opportunity  here,  as  ebewhere,  of  acqwi- 
ing  historical  reputation,  the  only  kind  of  fame  worth  a  wise  man'i 
thought.     Great  interests  at  the  present  moment  are  at  stake ;  uxl 
it  would  be  a  noble  spectacle  to  see  men  come  forward  with  such 
principles  and  talents  as  to  control  the  current  of  events.    Tbt 
experiment,  —  there  is  no  question  about  it,  — ■  is  to  be  tried  in  iWi 
country,  whether  men  can  live  happily  as  freemen,  or  whether  they 
must  be  governed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  hereditary  power, 
accidentally  possessed  by  certain  classes  and  individuals.      So  far 
the  experiment  has  been  successful ;  but  it  is  not  finished.    Wc 
augur  no  ill  as  to  the  result ;    but  we  know  of  no  great  blesrii^ 
that  man  can  secure  without  strenuous  efibrts  and  a  strong  feelfflg 
of  responsibility.      It  is  an  experiment  in  which  all  the  win  an 
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good,  all  philosopliers,  all  patriots,  and  all  friends  of  our  race 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  have  a  deep  concern.  Should  it 
fail,  the  best  hopes  that  may  be  entertained  for  mankind  must  be 
abandoned.  Whoever  among  us,  from  any  personal  or  party  inter- 
est or  passion,  may  contribute  lo  render  it  in  any  decree  unsuccess- 
ful, is  a  traitor,  not  only  against  his  own  country,  but  against  human 
nature.  We  must  learn  to  think  of  ourselves,  not  proudly,  but  vfjse- 
ly ;  not  lo  imagine  that  our  blessings  will  be  lasting,  whatever  we 
may  be  or  do  ;  but  to  feel  that  we  are  acting,  not  merely  for  our- 
selves, but  b  the  common  cause  of  mankind.  A.  N. 
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Art.  IV.  —  A  Memoir  o/James  Jackson,  Jb.,  M.  D.  Ifith 
Extract!  from  his  Letters  to  hit  Father ;  and  Medical 
Cattf,  CQllcclcd  bu  him.  My  JAHEa_JACKSo»,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  tlic  Theory  and  Prncticc  of 'Pliy^ic  in  Harvard 
Univrriiiy  ;  imd  Pliysicjim  of  the  Massaclmsciu  General 
Hospital.     Boston.   18!)5.     6vo.  pp.  444. 

Tuis  book  lias  not  lieen  {lublislied,  but  printed  only  for  pri- 
vate liiMnbuiion ;  and  we  sliould  not  have  thought  ourselves 
at  libeny  to  make  it  llje  subject  of  an  arlicio  witliout  the  per- 
inLsNion  of  tiie  nuihor,  which  we  have  soildted  and  oblnined. 
We  were  oui'selvea  strongly  affected  by  the  reading  of  the 
Memoir. —  though  the  writer  of  this  article  had  not  the  pleas- 
ure of  personally  knowing  the  subject  of  it, — and  we  believed 
that  we  could  hardly  render  a  better  service  lo  the  communi- 
ty than  by  contributing  to  muke  some  of  its  characteristics 
more  "cncralty  known.  It  is  a  bcaiiltful,  simple,  tnie  exliibi- 
Uon  of  moral  worth,  of  correct  Renlimcnls  and  principles  of 
•Clkm,  of  piireiital  atid  filial  confidence  and  friendship,  of  tho 
gaiCTOU5  ardor  of  a  young  man  giving  himself  up  without 
reserve  lo  the  duties  which  he  regarded  as  assigned  to  him 
by  Providence,  and  of  the  religious  composure  and  aelf- 
command,  with  which  a  parent,  fully  sensible  of  the  extent  of 
bis  deprivation,  can  yet  retrace  the  virtues  of  such  a  son,  in  the 
trust  that  he  lias  only  resigned  them  to  the  keeping  of  God. 
From  much  that  appears  around  us,  it  alTords  relief  nnd  en- 
couragement lo  turn  to  such  examples  of  private  and  domestic 
virtue,  (o  contemplate  ihoste  rich  veins  of  worth  running  hc- 
low  the  surface,  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  arc  occasionally 
laid  open  to  view,  and  to  recollect,  that,  whatever  evils  may 
must  in  our  community,  it  still  produces  such  parents  and  such 

To  young  men.especMlly  of  the  two  professions,  the  medical 
and  the  clerical,  in  which  the  possession  or  the  want  of  ability, 
extensive  and  correct  knowledge,  skill,  and  faithfulness,  mart 
afiect  the  nell-being  of  others,  this  Memoir  a(!i>rds  an  admira- 
ble lesson.  No  right-minded  young  man  can  read  it  without 
such  sympathy,  as  will  excite  bim  to  more  strenuous  exertions. 
Very  glud  should  we  be  to  believe,  that  those  who  have  cho- 
sen the  profession  of  clerj^yinen  were  in  general  possessed  with 
as  strong  a  feeling,  as  the  young  physician  whose  loss  our 
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society  deplores,  of  the  necewity  of  tborough,  wwU-dircocd 
study,  of  iDtdlociual  preparation  for  ihctr  duties,  and  with  an 
etjual  sense  of  liic  unccrluinly  snd  wortlilessness  of  Buper6ciul 
ioformaiion  and  mcruly  traditionary  opinions.  There  is  great 
deficiency  nitlioui  doubt  in  both  professions  ;  «n<I  so  br  as  ■ 
single  example  niiiy  tend  to  correct  il,  none  can  do  so  more 
e^ctually  than  that  here  pmsenied. 

A  laige  proportion  of  the  most  religious  books  are  not  of 
the  number  of  iho&e  which  assume  that  noitie.  On  the  con- 
Irary,  of  books  called  rfligious,  very  many  are  founded  upon 
^be  conceptions  of  our  nature,  of  the  religious  character,  of 
our  duties  and  trials,  of  tho  world  actually  existing  around  us, 
of  lifo  and  death.  Wu  are  presented  with  views  so  pnrtisl, 
distorted,  and  exaggerated,  ttint  the  religious  man  of  the  au- 
thor's imagination  becomes  a  being  at  once  impowihie  and 
di^pletising,  very  unlike  tlie  good,  who  are  to  hv-  found  in  the 
real  intercourse  of  the  world.  Tho  most  religious  books, 
whether  they  hear  that  name  or  not,  are  those  tvhich  impress  us 
most  deeply  with  a  feeling  of  our  responsibilities  in  the  common 
oflices  of  life;  of  the  unending  nature  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement;  of  the  instability  of  our  present  form  of  being, 
and  the  certainty  of  higher  modosof  oxislence ;  of  the  im- 
perisliable  character  of  all  true  excellence  ;  of  the  deep  remem- 
brances and  intimate  alfeciions  that  connect  us  with  the  world 
to  come,  by  ties  as  real  as  those  which  bind  us  to  the  present ; 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  principles  and  dispositions,  founded  on 
a  belief  of  the  moral  nature  of  God,  and  ihc  immortality  o^ 
those  we  love,  as  well  as  our  own,  to  give  moral  power,  to 
animate  and  console  ;  and  of  the  worth  of  those  sympathies, 
which  unite  us  with  the  friends  whom  God  has  made  near  to 
us,  with  whatever  can  enjoy  or  suffer,  and  with  Him  who  is 
the  source,  strength,  and  hope  of  all  goodoe^  and  love.  The 
influence  of  the  Memoir  before  us  we  regard  as  truly  religious. 

liul  we  ou^ht  rather  to  occupy  ibe  limits  within  which  vie 
are  confined,  hy  extracts  from  the  Memoir  itself,  than  by  out 
own  remarks.     It  begins  thus; — 

"The  following  pages  contain  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  my  late 
son,  James  Jauksoii,  Junior,  M.  D.,  with  extracts  from  his  Mtcrv, 
and  u  EeleclioTi  from  the  mi^dical  citses  collecteil  by  him,  princi* 
pally  in  Paris.  I  have  been  induced  to  print  these  coses  by  the 
solicitation  of  those,  who  knew  )iow  he  had  co!!i;cted  tliem.  I 
have  been  induced  to  write  the  memoir  iit  cDusequeiice  of  tbc  sug- 
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gestion  of  those  who  knew  somethin);  of  him,  and  whose  opinions 
I  rcspeci.  In  some  points  the  (ask  has  l>ecn  gritlclul  to  me;  aad, 
though  it  may  secni,  for  a  father.  I  thank  Uod,  that  1  have  been 
able  to  maintain  my  cheerfulDcsg,  and  to  attend  to  the  common 
occupations  of  hfe,  since  the  deplorable  loss  which  I  sulTerod  in 
bis  departure  from  this  world.  Bui  every  hour  has  he  been  in  my 
mind.  In  every  occupation,  in  almost  every  coneersatioD,  however 
little  others  could  see  the  connexion,  his  image  has  been  before 
me.  It  has  boeo  a  beautiful  Image,  and  has'  not  checked  any 
pleasure,  nor  oven  any  gayety,  in  which  I  thought  he  could  have 
joiaed. 

"  Under  any  circumstances  I  might  seem  an  improper  person  to 
give  his  history,  and  my  statements  may  be  deemed  scarcely  wor- 
thy  of  credit.  Who  will  believe  that  I  shall  be  impartial  }  1  can 
say,  however,  that  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of  exaggeration, 
if  it  were  only  from  n  respiect  to  the  love  of  truth,  whicli  formed 
the  moat  distinguishing  trait  in  his  character.  He  loved  nie  as 
few  SODS  love  their  fatliers.  Of  this  I  have  had  ample  and  cod* 
ttant  proofs.  But  he  loved  truth  better,  and  would  not  subscribe 
to  any  opinion  because  it  was  mine,  though  he  was  ijuitc  willing, 
in  liis  conduct,  to  submit  to  my  direction  and  control. 

"  But  if  1  draw  a  fancy  picture,  while  I  design  lo  paint  the 
character  of  my  son,  if  that  presents  n  young  man  who  devoted 
his  time  most  a^iduously  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge, 
who  cultivated  at  the  same  time  his  best  moral  affections,  and 
acted  from  the  highest  love  of  virtue,  and  who  thereby  secured  the 
frieudshipof  iho  wise  and  good,  the  fiction  at  least  may  have  some 
good  influence  on  the  young  and  inexperieuced.  At  le.ist  ii  may 
tead  them  to  rcHcct  on  the  immutable  connexion  between  virtue 
aod  happiness. 

"  The  subject  of  this  itory  was  not  indeed  rewarded  by  long 
life.     But  in  this  age  will  it  be  maintained  that  long  life  is  the 

SreateM  of  blessings?  This  is  a  topic  on  which  I  shall  not  cn- 
irge :  but  I  will  only  say  for  myself,  which  I  do  most  sincerely, 
that  I  would  not  have  added  a  year  to  my  son's  life  by  an  habitual 
and  allowed  indulgence  in  a  single  vice. 

"  The  history  of  my  son's  life  is  »cry  simple,  and  it  may  be  told 
*ery  briefly.  He  was  born  on  the  liilh  January,  1^10,  was  gradu* 
ated  at  the  University  in  Cambridge  in  18'J8,  and  then  engaged  in 
the  study  of  medicine.  This  he  did  under  my  direction  and  as 
my  pupil.  He  continued  as  such  till  the  April  of  It^tl.snd  during 
this  uroe  he  attended  the  medical  lectures  of  our  University,  and 
saw  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  Getieral  Hospital.  In  tho 
spring,  1S31,  he  went  lo  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  and  re- 
mained till  July,  I8;W,  except  during  a  visit  of  si.t  mouths  to 
Great  Britaiu  and  lielaud,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1832.    Ue 


reached  hom^  nt  the  end  of  iho  eummCT,  1833,  unA  mas  graduate) 
as  Dociot  of  Medicine  id  oar  Unirctsiiy  in  February,  IWM.  Ho 
wiu  now  prejinred  lo  eugni;e  in  prnciicc.  and  took  rooms  for  him- 
nlf  in  Friinklin-I'lnce.  lie  was  lliu»  broui[i>l  lo  tlio  elarling-place 
of  Bclivc  lilb,  Hiid  under  ciTcumMnnccfi  the  mo»l  Hnllcrmg  nod  ihe 
most  gmtcful,  when  he  wti«  arrcMed  in  his  course.  Exncilf  at 
this  jwint  he  wiis  orrei'icd.  Ilia  Rirnngemenli  being  made,  ho 
»cnl  nn  ndierrinement  lo  the  public  pnper$,  which  nppettred  on  iho 
&th  of  March,  and  on  ihai  day  he  was  tnknn  aick,  so  as  to  lodge 
at  my  house,  instead  of  occupying  the  rooms  which  he  had  just 
Announced  as  his  residence.  This  sickness  was  his  last,  and  he 
died  on  the  2Tih  of  the  same  moiilb,  being  in  his  'iiHh  year."  — 
pp.  ^  -  5. 

After  ibis  general  accouoi,  the  author  of  the  Memoir  pro> 
ceeds  to  enter  into  tho  cloiails  of  the  lifo  or  his  son.  As  a 
bo^  lie  was  lively,  Eocia],  cioodhumorcd  and  generous.  "  His 
schoolmaster  loved  him ;  but  IkuI  to  punifih  him  continually 
for  the  iia  of  luughiitg,  of  which  he  could  not  break  bim  liow- 

"Once,  when  a  little  boy,  he  had  kept  at  Ihe  head  of  his  class 
for  two  or  ihrra?  tlays,  and  then  a  younger  boy  got  aboie  him.  I 
Tcpronchcd  )iini  for  ptinnilting  this.  But  be  said,  with  great  i«»- 
vtlf,  ilinl  ihB  oiIkt  Imy  'ougbl  to  lie  nt  ihc  head  sometimes.'  1 
hardly  gniu  bim  credit  at  tlic  moment  for  this  gcncrou*  wish  Ua 
the  grniTricfltion  of  bif  rival,  Inil  his  companions  in  Inter  life  will 
agree  with  me  in  heiicviiig,  that  it  was  ibc  result  of  that  interest 
in  the  happities!i  of  others,  which  be  manifested  more  and  more 
nirongly  ua  lung  as  lie  livud."  —  p,  7. 

At  College,  the  routine  of  studies  did  not  fix  his  attention. 
"  He  never  attained  a  distinguished  rank  in  bis  class  by  ex- 
act attention  lo  his  colloi^iato  duties ;"  yet,  what  is  not  incon- 
sislenl  wiib  tlic  fact,  bo  "  was  really  storing  his  mind  with 
valuable  knowledge."  Immeilial<:!y  upon  leaving  College,  be 
entered  nitb  uncommon  ardor  upon  his  professional  studies. 
"We  must  pa!»  over  the  particulars  of  his  assiduity  and  success 
while  be  remained  in  ibis  country.  WbunjuKt  ])ast  twenty* 
one  years  of  age,  he  went  lo  complete  his  education  at  Paris. 
Tbc  Memoir  furnishes  us  wilb  an  extract  from  a  leiter  of  bis 
father  written  upon  this  occasion,  and  with  his  reply.  It  will 
bo  recollected  that  we  are  giving  an  account  of  a  book  not 
generally  accessible,  and  we  cannot  bolter  occupy  our  pages 
tban  by  quoting  both. 
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"  Eitrarifrnm  my  l.tttfr  to  him,  April  fl,  l«H. 
"  '  I  look  tbrwnrd  with  snnguine  liopi^s  ofbciipfit  Itom  theoppor- 
tUDilies  yoii  will  linve.  I  feel  sniisficil  iliat  you  will  not  om«  W 
avail  youraelf  of  them.  It  i«  this  hope  of  heiielit  to  ynu  which 
TecoDciles  me  to  your  nbsencc,  for  I  hai-c  nlrtady  licfjiiii  to  look  to 
you  Ba  ray  most  interesting  compniiioii  for  tlic  remainder  of  mjr 
days.  As  to  the  hnznrtla  to  which  yon  nre  exposed,  I  ccrininly  do 
not  disregnrd  them ;  j-et  I  ahnll  not  allow  a.  regard  to  ihem  to 
make  me  unhappy.  At  least,  I  think  so  now.  Tliere  is  a  rigik  of 
life,  —  nnd  it  would  indeed  alter  the  aqiecl  of  my  future  day*!,  ifl 
did  not  hope  to  have  you  by  my  side,  nnd  to  leave  you  bchmd  mo 
in  this  world.  But  this  is  the  stniillest  risk  hy  far.  Whether  wn 
pass  a  few  short  years  together  in  this  worlil  i»  comparatively  of  lit- 
tle consei|uence.  Whether  we  meet  in  a  better  world  is  of  im- 
measurable  importance.  This  depends  on  ourselves;  —  on  the 
strict  regard  to  inoriJity  which  we  both  maintain  ;  —  a  morality  in 
Dr.  Iloiyoke's  sense,  which  includes  picly,  —  a  regard  to  our 
Maker,  as  well  as  to  ourselves  and  fellow-nieo.  Now  1  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  temptations,  to  which  young  and  old  arc  cxpo«eil  in 
Paris  and  London.  I  can  think  of  them  till  1  tremble.  Rut  my 
ttemblinji  is  stilled  by  the  confidence  I  place  in  you.  This  confi- 
dence is  sinecre  anil  strong.  It  is  not  unlimited,  but  it  is  as  great 
as  it  can  he  in  any  young  man.  I  know  that  your  fondness  Ibr 
society,  arising  from  the  best  feelings,  is  very  strong;  but  I  leel 
xssuri-'d  that  you  know  how  to  control  it,  —  and  that  your  princi- 
ples arc  strong  and  of  the  best  kind.  I  shall  not  therefore  allow 
myiirlf  to  be  anxious ;  anil  it  is  more  to  tell  you  this,  than  to  insin- 
uate any  cautions,  that  I  have  been  led  into  this  long  stati^nieni  of 
my  views  and  feelings.  In  temptation,  I  think  you  will  6rst  think 
of  home,  —  and  then  cast  your  eyes  higher,  to  the  home  we  nil  ul- 
timately hope  for,  and  to  the  Father  who  is  better  than  any  earthly 
parent.  I  referred  to  the  dangers  of  society  ;  —  I  wish  to  add, 
that  among  men  of  the  world,  and  I  may  say  such  gentlemen  Of  a 
traveller  meets,  there  is  a  sort  of  presumption  conveyed  in  conver- 
satiou,  that  no  one  feel.i  bound  very  strictly  by  the  riilf!i  of  moral- 
ity. Now  one  need  not  turn  kniehl-errant,  nor  niisnioniuy,  to  lieat 
down  tlie  obnoxious  principles  thus  indirectly  maintained.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  found  any  society,  in  which  I 
needoi)  to  remain,  in  which  a  gentleman  w.-isi  bound  to  aNieni  to 
DUch  principles,  or  in  which  he  might  not  dccliirc  his  disf>ent  from 
tliein,  when  he  was  compelled  to  speak  of  them  directly.  In  »hort, 
a  man  never  Iomi.s,  but  almost  always  gains  with  the  ivor*t  men,  by 
pursuing  an  honorable  and  virtuous  course.  The  share  of  reputa- 
tion, which  you  have  yourself  gained,  while  leading  n  (]uict  and, 
you  may  almost  say,  a  secluded  life,  shows  you  thai  n  man  gaina 
reputation  fully  in  proportion  to  his  merits.     Some  persons  muni 
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8M  your  course,  and  by  ihem,  cren  while  ihey  <Io  i>ot  tbink  of  <Io- 
iog  to,  it  is  piiUUlicd  nni!  fixca  yout  characler.  Not  lliat  ■  regard 
to  cbaioatci  is  ihe  highest  motive  to  aclioo,  Itut  1  wta  led  to  npenk 
of  it  in  another  view,  viz.  that  a.  tV'S^itd  to  it  in  the  eyea  of  ihoM 
about  you,  need  doI  lead  you  lo  ii\ake  sacrifices  to  tlieir  vices  oimI 
IblliM.' 

"  The  letter  from  which  the  fore^roing  extract  U  made,  reached 
my  soil  in  New  York,  on  his  arrival  there,  afler  eaiUiig  upon  the 
tliidson,  nad  visiting  the  Trenton  Fiills.  In  liis  reply,  of  which 
the  greater  part  Ibltows,  he  refcn  to  the  scenes,  ui  which  bis  mind 
had  l>cea  delightfully  engaged. 

" '  Xew  York,  April  15.  1831. 
"'Mv  Dkah  Fatheb, 

"  '  My  heart  beaui,  and  my  eyes  fill,  and  my  hopes  are  brighl- 
cned.  and  my  resolutioni)  are  ^ttengihetied,  aa  I  adtance  in  read- 
ing your  kind  letter  of  alTti-tiun  and  advice.  Be  assured  I  will 
not  neglect  the  opiKirt  inn  ties  wliieii  1  am  about  to  enjoy.  My 
conxlant  prayer  is  lo  God.  that  he  wdl  give  me  Etrengih,  moral  and 
mental,  to  improve  them  to  the  utmost.  I  have  already,  some  time 
wnce,  said  lo  yon,  that,  were  it  not  that  I  may  with  every  reason 
expect  to  he  in  your  society  and  under  your  guidance  again  od  my 
return,  I  would  on  no  account  visit  lCuroi>e.  I  ft^l  and  know  that 
my  opportunities  for  improvement  during  any  two  yearn,  which  I 
shnll  be  ah^nt,  wnnid  he  iiiucli  greater  at  home  than  any  I  can 
obtain  ahrnad  ;  —  but  both  have  their  peculiar  advantages,  am), 
tniiiting  in  the  mercy  and  providc^ncc  of  God,  who  ha»  already 
]Kiurf-d  upon  lue  so  tuany  blen»ings,  I  feel  a  confident  hope  that  I 
may  enjuy  both  without  fi)re^oiiig  either. 

"'  You  next  speak,  my  dear  lather,  of  the  lemptuiions  abroad  to 
young  men.  I,  too,  can  and  do  thirik,  and  have  ollenliines  thought 
of  them,  till  1  tremble.  I  feel  myself  lo  be  weak,  weaker  than  1 
■hould  he.  I  am  not  phk-ginatic  ;  —  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
maxlcr  of  inyHclf ;  —  I  am  yet,  too  often,  much  too  often,  the  slave 
of  circumstances.  1  lecl  that  this  is  to  he  the  toil  and  study  of 
my  life,  to  become  master  of  myself.  I  am  learning  each  day, 
more  and  mnre,  that  it  is  the  education  of  the  immortal  part,  which 
sliould  and  must  demand  man's  most  serious  and  untiring  atten- 
tion. I  begin  to  feel  too,  that  it  is  hi.t  highest  happinew  lo  culti- 
vate it.  I  see  the  dillicuhies  with  which  I  murt  contend,  and  I 
feel  deeply  conscious  of  my  moral  weakness  ;■ —  but  again,  I  foe)  a 
•Oft  of  eonfideuce  in  rememlirring  that  the  Creator  has  given  to 
man  stienath  to  resi-H  all  moral  evil,  and  in  hoping  and  praying 
that  he  will  enable  me  to  exert  it.  The  future,  w  itli  all,  especially 
with  a  young  man,  is  uncertain  ;  —  but  for  all  that  in  important  it  i* 
ID  our  itaaiia ;  —  an  awful  responsibility,  indeed,  but  yet  eoiioblitig 
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and  encourBging.  One  thotighl  is  most  chrrring,  —  wg  luay  d«. 
pend  upon  it  with  secori(y,  —  in  the  right  coii<iiicl  of  the  future, 
wc  have  ihc  certnin  aid  aiid  assistance  of  our  nil-powerful  and  be* 
ncTolent  Father,  who  will  point  us  to  the  tight  pnth  and  safely 
conduct  us  over  it,  however  rugged,  if  we  will  hut  open  our  eyes 
to  see,  and  our  hearts  to  accept,  insiRad  of  blindly  refusing  his  kind 
oSera.  My  dear  (Hthcr,  this  is  no  alTectitlion ;  — it  ia  no  unmcaa- 
ing  Ihl^)»ody  ;  —  my  mind  for  some  time  lias  heen  liecoming  mora 
and  more  convinced  of  the  mrntial  iinpiirlancr.  of  these  subjects, 
and  I  promise  you  the  hist  week  has  not  been  spent  in  vain  ;  — 
not  only  has  my  mind  been  improving  ;  —  my  heart  too  is  beilet 
for  whnt  I  have  seen  ;  —  il  is  good  for  me  to  have  been  ihe  spec- 
tator of  these  majestic  works  of  the  Deity  in  ihe  natunil  world 
around  ua.  My  heart  has  been  watmod  with  a  sense  of  his  benevo- 
lence, and  my  mind  opened  anew  and  mote  strongly,  to  a  convic- 
tion of  hix  power  and  greatness. 

" '  In  anticipating  my  future  career  in  life,  ray  mind  ia  fdlcd 
with  what  I  1  can  tell  you,  for  I  have  spent  much  time  during  the 
last  three  months,  in  a  serious  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
feel  that  I  have  arrived  at  somewhat  more  dcKntte  views  than  I 
had  previously  vnterlained.  1  would  divide  all  ihe  obJeeiBofm/ 
aim  and  efforts  into  two  classes,  —  the  essentials  and  the  des:ra< 
blca;  —  and  in  a  few  words  they  are  these.  Among  ihe  first,  we 
amoral  character,  in  the  fullest  ncce|itntion  of  the  term;  or  in 
uihcr  words  a  life  of  virtue,  so  spent  as  shall  be  acceptable  la  Ood, 
and  render  me  fit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  virtuous  ;  aii  hoi^ 
orable  and  useful  exercise  of  my  profession  ;  — these  two  will  [>er- 
haps  include  the  only  remaining  essential,  viz.  such  a  situation  in 
society,  as  to  p.oporiy,  respcctnbility,  and  so  forih,  us  every  youii, 
man  brought  up,  as  I  have  been,  feels  it  his  duty  to  expect  an< 
provide  for. 

'"Among  th«  second,  I  would  reckon  the  pleasures  of  social 
life,  a  handsome  and  independent  property,  and  a  high  profession- 
al rcputniion.  The  lime  has  lieen,  and  that  not  very  long  since, 
wbon  1  looked  upon  this  Insl  as  the  most  important  of  all.  Hut  I 
am  now  wiser.  I  have  not  ceased  to  value  thia  abstractedly  oa 
niich  as  before ;  but  iis  relative  place  among  the  objects  of  my 
deairv  is  changed,  —  I  irust  irrevocably  changed. 

"' One  word  more  on  this  subject  and  I  have  done.  Yon  say 
il  is  rather  to  express  your  confidence  in  my  principles,  than  to 
insinuate  any  cautions,  that  you  have  written  rue  so  fully  on  this 
subject.  Trn«t  not  too  irmch  in  my  principles.  At  this  moment 
they  arc  n*  firm  and  ns  virtuous  as  1  could  wish  ;  but  I  bare  told 
you  that  I  am  weak,  and  have  yet  to  learu  the  severe  lesson  of 
Mlf-drninl.  For  your  own  comfort  and  happineM  believe  ms 
ttrong  if  yon  will;  but  for  my  good,  believe  me  weak.     It  is  my 
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sinceio  wi*U  aixl  desire,  I  may  almost  OKjr  conmand,  (for  in  mch 
roalieni  llic  child  maj  command  the  parent,)  Uiat  )ou  will  often 
remind  mu  tn  youi  letters  of  tho  lemptatioos  to  which  I  am  ex- 
povcd,  and  th«  incentives  to  avoid  them.  Do  not  ihiiik  that  I  am 
writing  vrorda  which  mean  nothing.  It  had  been  my  attention  for 
tome  wcekH  past  lo  write  to  you.  hcforc  1  l«fi  the  country,  o»  thia 
very  nubjcct ;  lo  rctinctt  your  direct  and  constant  aid  in  the  prvKcr- 
vation  and  improvement  of  my  moral  chniactor.  1  hope  that  you 
will  read  and  underrtand  this  rcqiuat  literally  i  as  much  to  as  any 
I  «ver  mad«  for  a  hook  to  improve  my  min<l,  or  a  dollar  to  clothe 
my  body.  One  duty  yet  remains,  —  n  cheerful  and  a  plesMnt  one 
and  yet  000  which  I  can  perform  but  too  madeijuatdy  ;  —  it  in  to 
oxpres!!  my  gratttudo  to  you;  to  cxpres*  to  you  all  ihni  I  feci 
would  bo  impoNiible ;  —  perhaps  aluo  it  would  be  nniicceasary,  as 
you  mu6i  know  it  already.  It  might  have  be«n  evpressed  more 
fully,  and  mont  l>ccomingly  in  the  actions  of  my  past  life;  but  it 
has  not  been,  No  mode  i.'*  now  lirfl  me,  but  by  n-ordi  and  my 
lilture  «onduct.  No  wnnLi  that  I  can  u^o,  enn  erer  cihibii  to  you 
my  real  tmliog*;  and  fur  my  rmnrc  conduct  1  fcnr,  yet  hope.  The 
diiticK  of  ft  parent  to  his  child,  which  your  approving  coiucienee 
must  (ell  you  m  more  audible  tones  tlian  I  can  utter,  have  been  by 
you  most  strictly  rxcrci.icd,  call  Cor  a  corrcspoudoni  {[latitude  from 
the  child,  none  the  lc-»  becaunc  they  ore  the  dutitt  of  his  parent, 
But  in  my  cate,  tlicre  is  tomethitig  more  than  this.  Though  I  loic 
todu-cll  upon  the  relation,  which  exists  betxecn  us,  and  llw  cif 
cumslancni,  and  »ceiie!i,  and  evcnin,  which  hare  arisen  (i«in  ihtt 
rclaiiun  ;  yet  I  have  sometimes  taken  another  Tiew  of  the  subjeei. 
I  have  conaidered  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  as  adventitious 
or  accidental;  —  I  have  looked  upon  you  and  myself  as  ino  beings 
whom  God  has  placttd  ujion  thin  earth,  and  whom  accident  had 
brought  together  ;  I  have  then  tlioughi  of  linw  much  I  was  indebted 
lo  yon  lot  all  the  iirincijilea,  and  kn()wlcdgl^,  and  |iowcrs  that  I  poi^ 
sasa;  —  but,  my  dear  father,  1  will  stop.  You  sec  what  is  in  my 
mind,—!  have  been  writing  you.  lilt  I  am  getting  loo  much  excited  ; 
—  but  it  is  a  holy  excitement  and  will  do  mc  good.  My  prayer  is 
to  God,  that  we  may  met-t  again  in  this  world,  Inn  I  know  il  b  un- 
certain ;  ray  prayer  and  eHorls  too  arc  and  shall  be,  that  my  life 
may  bo  so  spent  as  lo  meet  you  in  another  world,  if  not  iu  tbi^ 
which  may  God  in  hh  iiilinito  mercy  granL*  "  ^  pp.  1 1  - 17, 

Tbeso  Icltore  rcijuiro  no  comuienl.     They  speak  directly 
to  the  heart  of  every  parent  and  ciiild. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  excited  lo  greater  ardor,  if 


thai  were  possible,  in  his  professional  studies  by  the  new  means 
reinenl  allbrdod  him  at  Paris,  and  tlio  new  views  of 
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the  science  of  meiiirine  which  openeti  upon  him.  He  par- 
licularly  aliached  hiinsi'if  to  tiits  Instructions  of  M.  Andral  and 
M.  Louis.  By  both  he  was  treati:il  with  great  iKlcntion  and 
kiDdncss;  and  between  M.  IjOuIs  mid  himself  there  "grew 
up  a  friendship  of  no  coniraoD  kind  ;"  as  is  evidenced  hy  the 
letter?  of  M.  Louis  as  well  as  his  own,  publisiied  in  this  vol- 
ume. 

That  gentleman  has  gained  a  distinguished  name  by  his 
new  method  of  observing  the  phenomcua  aud  studying  ibe 
causes  of  disease ;  and  as  Dr.  Jackson  jr.  entered  with  zeal 
into  bis  views,  and  promised  to  be  among  bis  ni09t  eminent 
disciples,  we  ijuote  the  following  passages  frnni  an  account  of 
this  nev  method  given  in  a  note  to  the  Memoir. 

"  M.  Louis  has  not  brought  forward  a  new  system  of  mediciiin  ; 
bo  has  only  proposed  mid  pursueii  a  ticir  iiul/icd  in  prosecuting  iho 
Kludy  of  medicine.  This  i»  nothing  else  tlinn  the  mt^ihoc]  of  in> 
duciion.  the  method  of  Bncon,  so  much  vnuutod  and  yet  do  lilllo 
regarded.  But,  if  so,  where  is  the  noTclly  ?  If  any  one,  after  pa> 
lienily  studying  nnil  prnciising  the  method  proposed  by  M.  Louis, 
denic"  the  novelty  of  it,  I  will  not  dispute  with  him  a  moment. 
Perhaps  he  will  then  ngree  with  me,  that  it  is  a  novelty  to  pursue 
the  method  of  Bacon  ihoroughly  and  truly  in  the  study  of  nicdi> 
cine ;  though  it  is  not  new  to  talk  of  it  and  to  laud  it. 

"  A  little  hit'lory  of  one  pnrt  of  M.  Louis's  life  will  throw  soido 
light  on  this  subject.  Thix  gendeman  went  nbroad,  and  I  lieliov« 
h»d  some  appointment  in  Kiissin,  ntler  lie  had  gone  through  the 
usual  course  of  profcsf^ionnl  education.  Ileinrning  to  France  at 
■he  age  of  thiriy-lwo,  he  was  nlmut  In  engage  in  private  praciic<r. 
He  was  then  led  to  examine  anew  the  stale  of  the  xcirncc  of  medi- 
cine, and  was  dissatisfied  with  it.  Ue  now  decided  to  abandoD  tho 
thougbls  of  practice  for  a  time,  and  to  dt'vote  htinnelf  to  obscrvt- 
tion  ;  that  is,  to  the  study  of  disease  as  it  actually  presentii  it«clf. 
Witli  this  view  he  went  into  the  hospital  la  Cliarilb  in  Paris,  and 
followed  the  practice  of  M.  Chomel,  now  a  physician  at  the  Hotel 
Dico  and  Professor  nf  Clinical  Medicine,  and  highly  esteemed  ai 
iin  autbor.  M.  Louis  pas^d  nearly  seten  years  in  studying  medi- 
cine in  this  way.  The  lirst  part  of  this  lime  he  was  learning  how 
to  make  observations.  When  he  thought  he  had  attained  ibis  art, 
he  threw  away,  as  1  have  undersiooO,  the  notes  be  had  already  col- 
lected, and  began  anrw  In  accumulaie  exact  okservaiions  of  tho 
phenomena  pn-spnicd  by  the  sick,  and  of  tho.-e  derived  from  an 
examination  afler  denih  in  the  fatal  cases.  In  this  course  of  ob- 
servations he  did  not  innkc  ii  solcclioo  of  casi^.t,  but  lix>k  lliem  aa 
tbey  wcic  ptcamtcd,  indiscrimiiiately.     He  wa»  not  in  a  hurry  to 
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mak«  Heiluctions  from  bi«  c.-uu,  tatixficd  that  he  waa  gatheiiitg  Ovb 
mntcrialK,  from  which  truth  unuld  utlimftlcly  be  dicJled.  Ho  m (u 
only  careful  lliai  his  observatioiui  slioulcl  bv  correct,  aud  had  tiot 
any  general  jirincipkn  ur  ductriuon,  fur  which  he  sought  sup(iori  or 
conlnmRtioTi. 

"  To  c^limnle  llie  value  of  hU  flbwriatjoii*,  it  is  necesaaiy  to  UB- 
derKtanil  the  [ilaii  on  which  he  collected  them.  First,  then,  he  w- 
curinitird  nlien  tiw  |inlieiit  under  hu  eKainiiialioii  began  to  be  di»- 
ea.ii-d.  Not  n^ttiisfit-'il  with  lagiie  aiiswers,  he  went  back  to  the  po- 
liod,  when  tlie  puticiii  enjoyed  liis  usual  health;  aiiil  lie  alw  en- 
deavoured to  learn,  whether  that  usual  health  bad  hcen  firm,  or  in 
aiiy  reB|Hici  inijrm.  He  tiulcd  al»o  the  a^,  occupation,  rc«idencr, 
and  maniiot'  of  lii'iiig  of  the  patient;  likewise  any  accidents  which 
occurred,  and  which  might  liavc  iuflucnced  the  disease  then  sflcct* 
ing  him,  Flo  ascertained  al»o,  as  much  as  possible,  the  disciu>es 
which  bad  occurred  in  the  family  of  his  patient.  Secondly,  he  in- 
quired into  ihe  present  disease,  ascertaining  not  only  what  »ynip- 
toms  had  marked  its  commencement,  hut  those  which  had  been 
■absc[)iicnlly  developed,  and  the  order  of  I  heir  occurreocc ;  sod 
recording  tbo^e  which  might  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
principal  disease,  is  well  a*  tho*c  which  wore  m>  connected  ;  al.w, 
measuring  die  de;;ree  or  violence  of  each  symptom,  witii  as  much 
accuracy  as  tlie  case  woulil  admit.  Thirdly,  he  noted  the  actuiil 
phenomena  present  at  his  ex.iminaiion,  depending  for  this  not  only 
on  the  statement  of  the  puiii-nt,  but  on  his  own  senses,  hi^  eyes, 
his  ears,  and  hi:*  linmt.-i.  I'uder  iHIk  and  the  preceding  head,  he 
was  not  saiisfu^d  with  noting  ilic  functions  in  which  the  patient 
eonipluined  of  di^rder,  but  ex.imiued  carefully  as  to  all  the  func- 
tioDs,  recording  their  state  as  being  healthy  or  otherwiM:,  and  even 
Dolieing  tlic  absence  of  syinploni?,  which  might  bear  nn  the  diagno- 
sis. Thus  all  secondary  diseo^cg,  and  those  which  accidentally  co- 
exibtod  with  the  principal  niahicly,  were  brought  under  hia  ticw. 
Fouitlily,hecon(inuecI  to  watch  hi.i  patient  from  day  to  day,  carefully 
recording  all  the  cUaiiuea  u  hii'h  occurred  in  him,  tdl  hiv  restoration 
to  health  or  his  duceaBe.-  Fiillily,  in  the  fatal  cases  be  exercised  the 
ume  scrupulous  care  in  exaiiiinini;  the  dead,  as  he  had  in  regard 
to  ihe  living  subject.  Prepared  by  a  minuti:  acquaintaucti  with 
anatomy,  and  familiar  wiib  the  change)  wrought  by  disease,  Im 
jookod  not  only  ni  the  part*  whore  the  principal  disorder  was  man- 
ifested,  but  at  all  the  organs.  His  notes  did  not  state  opinions,  but 
facts.  He  recorded,  in  regard  [»  each  pait  which  w'ss  not  (jiiite 
hcalihy  in  its  appearance,  the  changes  in  color,  consisteace,  fiim. 
ness,  thickness,  &c. ;  not  contenting  himnelf  with  saying,  that  a 
part  was  intlamed,  or  was  canccrouB,  or  with  tlie  use  of  any  gene- 
ral but  indclinitc  terms." 
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"  It  was  only  when  li«  had  accumulaled  a  gt«nt  m^n  of  ct 
iliat  M.  Louis  began  lo  deduce  from  (li<!iii  any  gem^rnl  piinciplm. 
He  then  arranged  ilie  Tiiota  he  had  collected  iii  a  titbirinr  forro,  so 
u  (o  faciliaie  a  comparixon  of  iliein.  How  much  lalior  thia  nv 
4|Utred  will  be  in  home  measure  conceived,  when  I  statu  that,  while 
gcHug  tlirougli  one  clans  of  his  observaiiotif ,  those,  1  Micve,  which 
relate  to  acute  diKea-ies,  he  retired  to  a  di.<tiiticc  Trorn  Paris,  and 
occupied  ten  months  'n\  making  out  his  tables.  This  statement  ii, 
1  b*licve,  subntaiitially  if  not  precisely  correct. 

"  Let  the  reader  conctiic  of  these  tubli?3,  drawn  out  with  acctt* 
riwj,  liaviui;  column!>  devuted,  with  proper  diicrimmalion.  to  each 
function  and  to  its  various  drrangeraents,  as  ninni&sied  during  life, 
and  lo  each  organ  and  its  Ic-iuns,  as  ascertained  al\ur  ileatli;  l«t 
him  then  go  to  iheae  tables  and  inquire,  under  what  circumstanees 
certain  si^ns  of  disease  arise,  and  with  what  pathological  chanson 
in  the  dead  body  they  arc  found  to  correspond  ;  let  him  ask,  uodef 
what  circumstances  certain  morbid  changes  of  structure  occur, 
and  with  what  symptoms  they  arc  found 'to  tie  connected ;  he 
roaj'  find  the  answers,  and  he  may  obtain  tliem  numerically."  -^ 
pp.S9'G». 

Tlicse  general  slatcmenls  are  further  illuHlraied  in  the  DOte; 
nod  cxiiniplcs  are  ^iven  of  ihe  fuels  that  have  been  esiabhsll- 
ed  by  lliis  more  accunitc  and  philosophic  a)  mode  of  observa- 
lion.  U  seemed  proper  to  give  some  account  of  it,  as  Dr. 
Jackson,  jr.,  without  doubt,  did  much,  in  the  circle  in  this 
country  with  which  he  nas  immcdiaiely  connected,  lo  direct 
llie  attention  of  oilier  physicians  lo  the  subject.  M.  IjOUis 
wrote  to  his  father,  urging  iliat  he  should  he  allowed  to  de- 
role  some  years  after  bis  return  to  Boston  merely  to  "  med- 
ical observation."  His  leticr  is  given,  together  with  the  an- 
swer of  Dr.  JiicI<*ori,  scn'r.,  assigning  his  reasons  for  not  aa- 
senlinK  to  the  proposal. 

While  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  residing  iil  Paris, 
the  irruption  of  the  ciioiora  into  that  city  iifforded  a  new  op- 
portunity for  the  exhibition  for  his  mor.il  and  intellectual 
character.  The  heroism,  sometimes  demanded  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  that  loads  ODc  calmly  W  expose  himself  to 
death,  under  the  action  of  no  false  stimulnni.i,  to  save,  not  de- 
stroy, the  lives  of  others,  is  of  a  far  higher  character  ibaa 
thai  ordinarily  displayed  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  The  period  of  the  r-pidcmic  cholera  in  Paris  was  one  of  the 
Itrealest  interest  and  of  Ihc  greatest  anxiety  to  tlie  subject  of  thia 
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inemmr.  Until  ihr  ondofthn  winter  IH'tl  -t!,  tliR  nccouniji  which 
wc  liBcl  rccvlvril  in  thiii  CAuntrv  of  the  cliolcta  in  Rumpi',  ivcrp  of 
the  nio^t  nl.irminQ  clinracinr.  VVc  knew  that,  ari^i^g  man]r  ycnrs 
previoii<ly  in  the  liot  clinintoM  of  Asia,  ihia  iloaill)'  inalnii;  h;ul 
pused  in  a  norih-wnxl  Hitcctinn  intn  the  cnldcat  ntgion*  of  Burnpc, 
auil  was  lhcnc<!  <*-XIcniling  il.->rir  o>*At  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
Why  it  thus  np^<^nl],  and  whcihi-r  it  wan  propagated  bjr  coplagion, 
many  persons  were  mady  to  deciiln  iijioii  general  ])rinciptes ;  but 
precipe  fact?,  on  which  to  form  a  decinion,  were  not  yet  funiished. 
One  Ihing  was  certain,  that  it  alfccted  great  numbers  wherever  it 
went,  and  proved  fatal  to  a  large  prD[)orlion  oftliosc  otTecied.  Re* 
garding  my  son  as  rumparatirely  without  friends  in  a  foreign  conn* 
t/y,  not  then  knowing  the  kind  leeling»  already  entertained  for  him 
by  those  most  cnpahli?  of  taking  care  of  him,  I  wrote  to  him  tir- 
gentlr,  to  fly  before  thin  pluLfue,  and  even  to  leave  Europi-,  nlimilil 
the  diseoM!  invade  at  once  t  ranco  and  Great  Britain.  Such  letters, 
and  such  only,  had  he  receivrd  on  thi:i  sulijecl,  when  the  di.teaM 
appeared  in  Paris,  in  the  lai.t  day*  of  March.  It  had  already  been 
introduced  into  England,  but  had  there  been  comparatively  hmited 
in  its  extension.  In  Paris,  it  extended  at  once  to  very  large  Hum* 
bers,  and  aB^umcd  within  one  week  the  most  terrific  aepccl;  such 
OS  10  excite  within  that  short  period  the  tnoM  outrageous  mobs,  un- 
der B  belief  that  the  poorer  clniucE  had  been  designedly  poisoned. 
On  the  sudden  outbreak  of  this  most  ainrmmg  disease,  my  son'* 
mind  was  exorci.-ied  in  the  most  distressing  manner.  The  follow* 
■ng  extract  from  hia  leiier  of  April  Sih,  which  will  be  given  in  full 
among  hia  letterB,  will  deacrtbu  his  feelings,  and  give  tim  rcioilt  to 
wbicli  he  was  brought  in  (his  dilemma. 

"  '  I  almofii  weep  to  write  you  again  from  Paris.  It  is  now  the 
first  moment  of  my  life,  that  I  have  lieen  placed  between  two  du- 
ties, each  strong,  each  binding,  aiid  where  my  difficulty  is  (o  de- 
cide which  ia  the  moat  so.  But  I  have  decided,  —  as  1  know, 
against  your  wished.  God  grant  that  circumsiancea  may  be  such 
that  you  shall  accord  with  me,  when  the  time  is  passed.  A  medi- 
cal niati  has  his  duties  1  —  I  am  a  boy  in  medicine;  —  granted. 
But  1  am  like  theother  Americans  here  about  me.  An  opporluui- 
ty  is  olTered  us  of  studying  n  di!<ca^e,  which  will  probably  vuit  ouf 
hitherto  untouched  country.  Were  the  disease  about  you,  would 
you  fly  1  You  could  not,  lot  the  public  would  look  to  jou.  You 
would  not,  for  your  sense  of  duly  would  |irei'eiit  you.  1  am,  in  a 
measure,  in  the  same  condition.' 

"  The  moment  was  a  fearful  one,  most  assuredly.  The  mortali- 
ty in  Paris  rose  to  eight  hundred  u  day,  within  three  weeks  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  diseaae.  It  was  in  the  Ilnlel  l>icu  my  ton 
first  saw  the  victims  of  it  in  ajiy  number,  and  the  emphatic  words 
in  which  he  described  it  were  nearly  the  same,  as  were  often  used 
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b|  Olbevs.  '  The  disease  is  dealli : '  he  said.  '  trtily,  at  Hi'.iel  Dieu, 
when  I  have  »eeu  5^}'  and  more  in  a  ward,  it  is  almubi  like  walk* 
ing  through  an  autopsy  room;  In  many,  iiuthiiig  but  tlie  act  of 
respiraiion  sliows  that  life  still  exists.  Il  ia  truly  awltil.'" — 
pp.!M-2«. 

While  ho  retuaioeH  in  Paris  during  the  prevnlenct-  of  this 
jrij^hlful  disease,  he  gave  uji  his  whole  time  lo  its  sltxly.  Ke- 
(iring  to  Eagiand  about  the  last  of  April,  he  there  digested 
his  observations  upon  sixty  of  the  cases  which  he  h;id  exam- 
ined, of  which  thirty  were  favorable  and  thirty  fatal  in  their 
temiinalion.  The  manuscript  was  forwarded  to  his  father 
and  publi§hed  in  this  country.  "  1  ant  willing  to  refer  to  the 
book,"  says  his  father,  "  in  support  of  the  praiso  which  I 
have  ventured  to  give  to  my  own  son."  Wcrcfrain  from  quot- 
ing the  further  apparently  very  imparliul  remarks  which  are 
made  concernin;;  it. 

He  remained  for  some  time  In  England,  and  then  having  re> 
turned  to  Paris,  (julited  it  finally  in  July,  1B33.  On  the  23d 
of  August  he  again  landed  on  his  native  shores; — 'to  give 
momentary  pleasure  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  ;  to  afford  them 
eridence  that  his  character  was  what  it  bud  appeared  to  be ; 
and  to  die.  Ho  was  attacked  by  our  autumnal  fever  in  a  very 
severe  form  just  two  months  after  his  arrival.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  he  seemed  to  have  regnined  his  health.  But  in 
February  he  hnd  some  recurrence  of  a  diarrhten  which  had 
afflicted  him  in  Fnmce.  The  disease,  which  was  at  fii^t  re- 
garded as  of  little  importance,  assumed  the  character  of  a  se- 
vere dysentery ;  and  the  event  should  bo  told  only  in  the 
words  of  his  father. 

"  Under  this  disease  he  sutfert^d  much  and  struggled  hard,  re- 
taining his  firmness  of  mind,  and  fully  aware  of  the  unRcriainiy  of 
its  issue.  lie  was  severely  sick  about  thrte  weeks,  but  alVr  the 
first  foilnighl,  1  regarded  him  m  safe.  The  dysenteric  alTcciioa 
was  dearly  subsiding,  and  ho  recovered  some  appetite,  though  still 
nry  w«Bk.  Suildcoly  a  change  occurred,  of  which  the  cause  waa 
latent ;  the  prostration  waacnrcme;  bis  mind  gave  way,  and  in  less 
than  two  days  and  a  halfhc  ceased  to  breathe,  (n  his  Inst  iKiurs,  hia 
mind,  amidst  many  wandering  thoughts,  appeared  to  get  momen- 
tary glimpses  of  his  real  situation,  lie  did  not  seem  to  f^hriok 
from  the  liew,  but  was  unable  to  keep  it  before  him  from  failure  in 
kia  physical  sirenglh.  In  one  of  thc^e  moments  he  said  Tcry  dis- 
tinctly and  solemnly,  'God,  pardon  me.'    That  bo  had  sins  which 
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once  the  solid  materials  ibr  its  erection,  nnd  noncrs  br  its  otuoi* 
meDE  " —  pp-Kt,  54. 

We  should  be  dolog  injustice  lo  our  readers  if  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  deepen  tlie  iiupression,  wliicli  ihe  extracts  we  have 
given  are  of  a  character  to  produce.  But  we  may  state  one  train 
of  senlimcnt  wliich  the  reading  of  this  Memoir  has  uwakened  in 
our  minds.  It  is  strikingly  adapted  to  sireiiglbeii  the  feeling, 
which  is  a  diflerent  thing  from  ilie  conviction,  of  the  reality  of 
death  ;  and  todivest  it  at  (he  same  time  of  all  those  false  terrors 
that  commonly  accompany  it.  In  the  natural  course  of  things, 
u  we  advance  in  life,  unles;  the  discipline  of  (iod  has  been  lost 
upon  us,  our  connexions  with  this  world  nre  weakening,  and 
iliose  with  the  future  growing  more  numerous  and  iinijnate. 
Objects  of  our  dearest  love,  who  were  an  essential  part  of  a]l 
our  hopes  and  cares,  have  been  removed  to  a  better  state  of 
being,  while  we  are  leA  behind.  We  have  seen  the  vigor  of 
early  miinliood  and  the  beauty  of  female  loveliness  disappcar 
from  amon^  us,  and  fell  deeply  what  a  void  was  produced  by 
their  passing  away.  The  aspect  of  lifo  has  changed;  we 
have  ourselves  died  in  part ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  recollecting, 
tliat  soon,  God  only  knows  how  soon,  we  too  shall  go, 

"  Even  where  weak  inlnncy,  and  timoraas  age. 
And  maiden  feurfuluess,  have  gone  hufoce  us." 

Could  OUT  individual  lives  be  prolonged  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  strength,  with  what  indilTerence,  in  the  second 
century  of  this  mode  of  being,  should  wc  regard  all  its  ordina- 
ry concerns  and  pleasures  ?  What  benrl-wom,  desolate  be- 
ings should  we  become?  All  around  us  has  the  stamp  of 
change  and  mortality  upon  it.  It  is  this,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed again  to  borrow  the  language  of  poetry,  which 

"  gives  to  the  flul^nolcs  an  undertone. 
To  the  lose  a  coloring  not  its  own." 

Bui  we  have  no  just  conceptions  of  death,  when  we  regard  it 
as  tlio  termination  of  all  present  things,  and  see  nothing  be- 
yond but  some  indistinct  and  hnlf-terrific  vision  of  great  en- 
joyment or  great  suffering,  the  one  or  tlie  other  not  being  con- 
ceived of,  as  the  naiural  result  of  the  laws  of  God's  moral 
government,  such  as  we  see  tlietn  operating  in  this  world,  but 
viewed  as  the  cfiect  of  some  immediate  act  of  bis  will.  It  is 
when  we  carry  forward,  in  iinaginaiioo,  into  the  future 
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lifv,  tliv  alK-clions,  Uie(ieriaaDeDliDterefll3,  ibe  ininulu  worthy 
of  ail  irniiiortul  being,  ihe  bigli  liopi»  and  desires  of  the  pres- 
ent, that  we  have  just  notions  either  of  that  state  or  of  the  Iraa- 
»ition  to  it.  A  question  has  been  raised,  whcibor  w«  sball  tbero 
recognise  our  frieads.  Wbai  should  wo  bo  if  wc  did  not ;  —  so- 
cial as  wcarc  in  all  our  vitiuvs  ;  havini; scarcely  a  fuvling,  even 
a  blsmable  fueling,  tvliich  rcgunls  onVy  ourselves;  meinbent  of 
each  other;  niih  all  our  ruoollcclions  and  iiiiere?t'(,  out  very 
indivicluuhly,  as  it  were,  blended  with  the  being  of  others  ? 
What  consciousness  should  tve  have  oui-selves,  deprived  of  the 
memory  of  those  we  have  loved  ?  Or  wbai  could  we  cnjor^ 
tf,  retaining  thoir  nieinor}',  wc  were  separated  from  them  lor 
ever  ? 

Tho  cbangtt  produced  by  iho  transition  to  tlic  future  IJfo, 
we  may  reasonably  believe,  will  bo  far  less  iban  ibc  change 
Khicb  in  middle  lifu  \\v  have  gone  ibrough  sincu  the  period  of 
our  earli<.T  reiueaibmnces.  It  must,  it  is  true,  be  more  sudden, 
like  the  voyage  nliich  carries  us  from  our  native  country  to 
some  dUlani  climate,  who^e  wonders  and  beauties  wo  had  only 
HUtd  of  and  imagined.  But  wjicn  tve  too  arrive  in  that  fu- 
ture world,  we  shall  probably  look  back,  in  company  with  the 
friends  who  will  rejoin  us,  upon  the  cares,  tho  interosls,  and 
the  mistakes  of  the  |)resoni,  somewhat  as  wo  now  look  back 
upon  those  of  our  childhood ;  and  almost  wonder  to  find  that 
we,  with  all  our  consciousness  and  all  our  gratified  aJleotioDS, 
are  at  lau  in  the  midst  of  scenes  so  slrango  and  so  delightiiil. 

A.    N. 
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TiiK  Mihjoct  assigned  to  the  present  Address  is,  "  The  host 
mean:)  of  brin^np;  our  1  ■a/'brethreirto  be  more  useful  In  tho 
maintenance  of  Religious  ihthluiions."  Tbo  subject,  thus 
staled,  implies,  that  jreaierjietioK  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  than 
now  exists,  is  desirable.v^bis  nicy  possibly  be  questioned  by 
some,  a<  there  arc  those  who  appenrto  think  religious  iiistitu> 
tions  the  exchi.jirt!  charge  of  the  cleW,  and  any  interference 
on  tho  part  aC  other  men,  to  he  depreoated.  It  may  not  be 
tmiss,  thereftve,  to  begin  with  oite  ivonl  in  defence  of  the 
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We  tiavc  now  received  ihe  last  of  the  imperiabable  gift*  of 
Mr«.  Hcmaos';  genius.  The  period  of  her  spLril's  trials  and 
suiTeriiii^  nini  its  glorious  course  on  earth  has  been  coiopleied. 
She  has  left  an  unclouded  fame ;  and  we  may  Eay  in  hvr  own 
words  : 

"  IVq  tears  for  iliee  I '— ihousli  Iwht  be  from  ua  gjoue 
Wiih  iby  §oul'a  radiauce  ;••••• 

No  tears  for  tbee  ! 
They  ibal  have  lovuJ  oit  exile,  must  not  moura 
To  see  bim  parlinij!  for  bis  native  bourn 
O'er  Ibe  dark  sea." 
As  this,  tlMtrefore,  will   bu  ihc  la^  time  that  we  shall  review 
any  production  of  Mrs.  Heniiin:',  we  may  be  iieriiiittcd  to  recall, 
with  a  melaiicholj'   pleasure,  the  admiration  acid  delii-iit  with 
which   we  have  followed   the   progres*  of  her  geuius.    The 
fcclioes  with   which   her  works  are   now  generally  regarded, 
have  been  expressed  in  no  publication  earlier,  more  frequently, 
or  more  warmly,  than  in  our  own.     Wiihout  rupcaiini;  what 
wo  havo  already  said,  wc  sliall  now  endeavour  to  point  out 
some  of  tlieir  features  considered  in  relation  to  that  moral  cul- 
ture in  wbicli  alone  such  wrilinfs  cau  exist. 

Mrs.  Keman^  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  a 
new  school  of  poi^try,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  her  poetrv 
discovers  ehaiacieri sties  of  the  highest  kind,  which  belong  *i- 
moet  exclusively  to  thai  of  later  limes,  and  have  been  the 
result  of  the  gradual  advancement,  and  especially  the  moral 
progreM,  of  mankind.  It  is  only,  when  roan,  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  true  religion,  feels  himself  connected  with  whatever 
is  inGniie,  that  his  affections  and  powers  are  fully  develop- 
ed. The  poetry  of  an  immortal  being  must  be  of  a  diOereiit 
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"  I  thtis  remind  ihce  now,  that  thou  roaytit  cnue 
llencf'rorth  ffoiu  aiiifici-,  sttil  mayat  lie  taught 
How  JiltlQ  all  ili«  ilallinDCD  aud  tliu  Idto 
Whicti,  stealing  down  from  heaven,  llinu  hast  by  liaud 
Obtained  froiu  me,  shall  fai'or  thy  ilesignB." 

ll  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  these  linef  illustmie, 
not  merely  the  features  of  the  ancient  mythology,  but  also  the 
coDdiiion  of  woman  as  treated  by  the  heroes  of  (lomer  and  by 
bis  conterii[»orari«s.  We  happen  jiisl  to  have  opened  upon 
another  alrikiiig  examplL-  of  the  tleganct  of  the  ancient  my- 
tliolosy  during  liie  Augustan  age.  It  is  a  passage  of  Ovid,  al- 
most too  indecent  and  silly  to  be  alluded  to,  though  Addison 
wa»  not  ashamed  to  tnui^latc  it,  beninning  ; 

"  Forti-  Jovem  memorant,  dilTusurn  nectnre,  curts 
8e|K>suis!x>  ^rave!!,  vacuaque  agiiassc  remtssos 
Cum  Juiione  jocos."  • 

From  the  passage  referred  lo,  we  may  judge  sumeihioK  of 
the  convirial  manners  of  the  Romans,  and  of  tlie  habits  of  in- 
tercourse between  ihc  sexes. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  religious  and  moral  conceptions, 
ihe  noblest  maierials  of  poetry,  the  philosophers  were  very 
far  in  advance  of  the  poeis.  "  The  fuhles  of  Hestod  and  Ho- 
mer," jay*  Hlaio,  "  are  especially  to  be  cen^med.  They  Imve 
uttered  the  greatest  falsehoods  concerning  the  greatest  beings." 
Referring  to  the  loathsome  and  abominable  fables  about  Coe- 
lus,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  he  says ;  "  We  must  not  lell  our  youth, 
that  he  who  commits  the  greatest  imijnity  doe^  nothing  strange, 
nor  be  who  inHicIs  the  most  cniel  punisluneni  upon  his  father 
ubcn  injur(-<l  hy  liiin  ;  but  that  he  is  only  doing  what  tva.^  done 
by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods."  A  liitto  after  be  sub- 
joins ;  "  The  chaining  of  Juno  by  her  son,  the  throwing  of  Vul- 
can from  heaven  by  his  father,  because  he  attcmpicd  to  defend 
hi.t  mother  from  being  beaten,  and  the  battles  of  the  (iods  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  arc  not  fictions  lo  he  allotvcd  in  our  city, 
whether  explained  allugoricnlly  or  not."  "  Though  we  prai)« 
many  things  in  Homer,"  he  say*,  "  we  shall  not  praise  him 
vrheo  \w  represents  Jitpiter  ax  sending  a  lying  dream  to  Aga- 
memnon, nor  jf^schyhis  when   he  makes  Theiis  complain  of 

*  ll  ia  related  that  Jovo  clianced,  beinji  exIiilRrntoil  liy  nictnr,  in 
lay  aside  his  w«»iKhty  carea,  (ini!  intf  rchnni'i'  pleo«ant  jokfis  with  iillo 
Jano. 
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CoDMpicit,  ecc«,  altos  dextra  licvAquA  per  berbun 
Vosconies,  iKlumquo  choro  psana  caoenies.* 

Thus  ilie  ancient  poeCs  were  stiui  out  from  the  whole  sphere 
of  religious  sentimenc ;  nml  all  those  numberless  conceptions 
and  feelings,  ihat  sprin;;  from  oiir  knowledgn  of  Goii  ami  (he 
sense  of  our  own  iitimtinnlity,  are  absent  from  iheJr  n-mioes, 
while  this  whole  exhaiisiless  domnin  has  been  laid  open  to  the 
poets  of  later  times.  A  :ting]e  example  may  illustrate  what  has 
been  said.  Let  us  take  the  concluding  verses  of  Mrs.  He- 
msns's  "  Fountain  of  Oblivion." 

"Fill  with  ft) rjret fulness  !  — there  are,  there  are 
Voi«ea  wlioae  music  I  hnve  loved  loo «pI!  ; 
Eyes  of  deep  ^enilcni^iis, —  but  they  nre  far,— 
Never  !  o)i  —  nnver,  in  my  home  to  dwell ! 
Take  their  sol\  looks  frmn  off  my  veariiing  soul,^ 
Fill  hif^h  th'  oblivious  towtl 

"  Tet  paaan  again  I  —  with  memory  wilt  thou  cast 
Ttre  ondying  hope  awny,  of  memory  bom  T 
Hope  of  rennion,  heart  to  heart  at  last. 
No  remlcss  doubt  between,  no  rankling  thorn  1 
Wouldst  ihnu  ern^e  nil  records  of  delight 
Tbftt  make  such  Tiaions  bright  1 

"  Fill  with  forgetfulness,  fill  high !  —  yet  stay,  — 

—  'T  is  from  the  past  we  shadow  forth  the  land 
Where  smiles,  long  lort.  again  »hail  light  our  way, 
And  the  soul's  friends  he  wreathed  in  one  bright  band  i 

—  Pour  the  sweet  waters  hack  on  their  own  riil, 
I  Rtut  remember  siill. 

**  Tot  their  sake,  for  the  dead.  —  who.ie  image  nought 
May  dim  within  the  temple  of  my  breast,  — 
For  their  love's  snke,  which  now  no  (Tanbly  thought 
May  shake  or  trouble  with  its  own  unrest. 
Though  the  past  haunt  me  as  a  spirit,— yet 
I  ask  not  to  forget." 

Th©  whole  train  of  emotion  and  thought  in  these  verses  is  of 
acharacter  wholly  unknown  to  the  classic  days  of  Greece  ami 
Rome.     To  imagine  any  thing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  work 

*  The  lovo  of  horses  which  they  had  alive, 

And  care  of  cinriols,  after  dealli  survive. 
In  bandit,  rci-'liuing  on  iIjo  [{mfay  jilain, 
They  feaateil  and  poured  forUi  a  joyful  strain. 

Stt  J>iydtn'$  FirgiJL 
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of  tn  ancient  poet,  is  to  bring  together  coocoptioos  the  moocl 
incongnious. 

lieio  il  tnay  he  worth  while,  in  onlcr  to  prCTcnt  ourselves^ 
iVom  being  misumk-Dilood,  lo  obterve,  thnt  we  <io  not  mean  tol 
deprodatM   llio  vnluc  of  the  study  of  the  iincient  poets.     AC 
tor  those  inquiries  by  whicli  the  iruihs  of  rtligioo  are  establolirJ 
•d,  there  arc   none  of  more  interest  or  importance  ihau  suel 
as  relate  to  the  mind  and  bean  of  roan,  and    open  to  us  i 
knowledge  of  what  ho  has  been  and  what  he  may  be  on  earthJ 
But,  to  attain  tliis  knowledge,  we  mu^t  BC()uaint  ouraelvcs  with] 
the  moral  and  inicllc'clual  character  of  ourracv,  asiilms  existed^ 
and  exists  under  indiiniccs  and  forms  of  soacty  rery  unlike  eacl 
oUiCT.     In  thix  research,  no  period  can  be  compared  in  inter 
with  a  few  centuries  in  (lie  history  of  Athens  and  Kome,  wbict 
itlf9  lefi  traces  still   so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  civilized 
VOcU*     Thus,  in  studying  the  history  of  human  nature,  tli 
Grecian  and  Roman  poets   furnish  some  of  our  most  iinj^ 
tant  materials.     We  may  discover  in  them  a  source  of  senti4 
ments  and  opinions  thai  still  atfcct  men's  minds.     Homer  car 
lies  us  back  to  rifmote  Pagan  antiquity,  on  which  his  writing 
shed  a  light  afforded  by  no  otiicr  ;  and  at  ibo  same  time,  bar'* 
ing  been  regarded  as  the  tmdispuicd  master-poot  by  his  coui 
trymcn,  (for  this  Plato  himself  duet  not  question,)  he  shows 
what  were  the  topics  by  which  their  imaginations  were  moal 
affected  during  the  period  of  their  greatest  civilization.     Th< 
dramatic  poets  of  Athens  rcHoct  the  Athenian  characler  :  and 
in  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  we  6nd  the  lineaments  of  the  Au-^ 
ffostan  age.    But  the  valuo  which  thus  attaches  to  their  works 
IS  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  absolute  value  of  those  works^ 
as  poems,  adapted  through  their  intrinsic  hcaulies  to  give  do*^! 
light  at  ilie  pr(«<'ni  day.     In  estimating  iheirnak«-d  worth,  wb 
must  likewisu  scjiamte  from  ilicm  the  interL'^tt   connected  with 
their  antiquity,  and  all  those  accidental  associations  that  have 
been  gathering  round  them  for  many  centuries.     We  must  even 

Eut  out  of  view  the  native  genius  of  the  writer,  if  (liis  genius 
avc  been  exerted  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable  as  to  ren-^ 
der  it  incfTectual  lo  produce  w)ini  may  give  pk'asure  to  a  purfll 
and  highly  cultivated  mind.  Nolwitlislanding  the  traditionary] 
enihutiimn  that  has  existed  on  tin;  subject,  it  may  well  b«j 
doubled,  whether  tlieir  power  of  giving  vivid  pleasure  merely^ 
BB  poetical  compositions,  forms  a  principal  re«ommend«tioa 
of  the   study   of  the   ancient   poets.      They   were   not   ac< 
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quainied  wilh  the  richest  realms  of  Riin<i.  It  ii  a  mistake  to 
address  tliein  as  "  hards  illustrious,  bom  m  happier  dat/t." 
But  to  Tciuni  10  our  immedtale  subject. 

After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  forms  of  what  was  called 
Christianity,  both  anione:  Catholics  and  Protestants,  wei*  ta 
many  respects  so  abhorrent  lo  reason,  or  feeling,  or  both,  that 
ihey  could  combine  in  no  iniimaie  union  with  our  bigber  na* 
lure,  howe?er  they  might  opertiie  on  men's  passions  or  feara. 
Reli^ous  truth  was,  however,  sometimes  coniemplated  in  «roat- 
er  purity  by  minds  of  the  better  claxs  ;  am!  we  early  begin  to 
finu  in  jtoctry  snnio  expressions  of  true  religious  senlimeol. 
But  what  advance  had  been  actually  made  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  may  learn  from  the  great  work  of  Milton. 
It  is  based  on  a  system  of  mylholoey,  more  sublime  than  the 
Pagan,  and  le»s  adapted  to  degrade  iho  mniul  feelings,  hut 
scarcely  less  oSbnsive  to  reason,  and  spreading  alt  but  a  Mani- 
cbmaD  gloom  and  blight  over  the  creation  of  God.  Putting 
forth  bis  vast  genius,  he  struggles  with  it,  as  he  can,  moulding 
it  into  coloiisal  fonns  that  repel  our  human  sympathies,  and 
lavishing  upon  il  gorgeous  treasun-s  of  ima!;ination ;  but  even 
fai«  power)  yield  and  sink  at  times  before  its  intrinsic  incongru- 
ity and  essential  falsehood.  Whoever  rightly  apprehends  the 
character  of  God,  or  contemplates  as  he  ought  the  invisible 
world,  will  turn  lo  but  few  pages  of  the  Pajadise  Lost,  with 
the  hope  of  finding  espressions  correspondent  to  his  tbou^'hts 
and  emotions.  We  feel  with  pain  the  inappreciable  contrast 
between  tlic  genius  displayed  in  the  poetical  execution  of  the 
workf  and  the  .-ibsurdliy  of  its  prose  story.  It  is  the  oppo- 
litkm  which  this  story  presents  to  the  mo.it  ennobling  truths, 
CTCD  more  than  "  the  nam  of  human  interest,"  on  which 
Jt^nton  remarks,  that  gives  to  the  poem  the  unattractive  char- 
acter of  which  he  speaks,  and  which  wo  believe  is  felt  by 
ahnoJt  all  its  readers. 

Doubtless  pure  religious  sentiment  breaks  out  in  this  and  in 
the  other  poems  of  Milton.  The  concluding  line  of  bis  Sonnet 
on  his  blindness, 

"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait," 
and  numerous  other  passages  of  similar  bcauiy,bav«,  we  may 
believe,  found  an  answering  feclin|;  in  many  hearts.  But  in 
speaking  of  those  cau^i's  which  have  given  a  new  character  to 
toe  poetry  of  Liter  times,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  their  in- 
Buence  historically.     Going  back  to  tbc  days  of  Grecian  and 
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Roman  civilimtion,  nc  shall  lake  oiil>-  a  f«w  illustnbons,  ihtt 
rony  serve  to  show  more  clc-uily  tli«  contnut  produced  by  ttietr 
abaeuceon  one  liHnd,  or  tiicir  operation  on  il>e  otb«r. 

In  proportion  as  we  contempUte  the  world  froro  the  height 
10  which  inie  religion  ooiiducix  lu,  we  perceive  the  circle  of 
moral  acuon  widening  indefinitely.  Our  dulics  ton-mrd  the  in- 
lierior  animals  are  few  and  low,  compared  with  those  which  we 
lie  under  to  our  fetlow-men  ;  and  our  duties  toward  our  fcllow- 
men  become  far  inoro  extcDsive  and  asuimi;  a  far  nwte  solemn 
character,  when  ivc  regard  ihem,  not  as  bom  to  perish  upon 
eanb,  but  a;  commencing  lieri'  an  uncndio};  existence.  Our 
obtigatioiu  to  ollx-rs  correspond  to  our  moans  of  serving  ihem ; 
ud  we  are  inirmluci^d  to  n  higher  clats  of  virtues,  as  sood  at 
ve  recognise  in  Uiose  ar(mn<l  lu  brings  forming  cluracten  for 
a  different  mode  of  existence,  to  whom  the  hifcbest  service  thai 
can  be  rendered  is  to  assist  their  progress  in  virtue,  and  to 
whom  some  inBuence,  good  or  evil,  is  continunlly  (loning  out 
from  us,  and  divcrRin);  into  channels  of  which  wc  cannot  see 
the  ter  mi  nation.  All  interest  in  the  spiritual  an<l  imporisfaabic 
good  of  our  fellow-nien  must  depend  upon  out  regarding  tbum 
ts  spiittual  and  imperishable.  It  is  only  under  a  Kcntu  of  oui 
true  nature,  that  man  is  cuptible  of  reaching  the  sublime  llraught 
nf  a.t.tiniiliiting  himself  to  (.inil  hy  devottug  bis  powers  to  the 
nwral  welfare  of  bis  feikiw-uic-n. 

"  Ytt,  yel8U!'tain  mc,  Iloliesl!  — I  am  vowed 

To  solemn  «errice  high  ; 
And  shall  the  spirit,  for  thy  laske  endowed. 
Sink  on  the  threshold  of  iho  sanctuary. 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  the  day, 

UocBuse  no  human  lone 

Uoio  the  altar-stone 
Of  that  purespouanl  i'aue  inviolate. 
Where  it  shoiiM  make  eternal  truth  its  mate. 
May  cheer  the  sacred,  solitary  way  t 

"  Oh  I  be  the  whisper  of  thy  voice  wKhin 
Enough  to  strengthen  I  Be  the  hope  to  win 
A  more  deep-seeing  homage  lor  thy  name, 
Far,  liir  beyond  the  burning  dicam  of  fame  I 
Uake  me  thine  only  !     Lei  me  add  but  one 
To  ihoae  refulgeni  sieps  all  imilcfiled, 

Wliic.li  glorious  minds  have  piled 
Through  bright  self-offer  lag,  earnest,  child-like,  lone, 

For  Diouniing  to  thy  throne? 
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Anil  let  my  mhI,  upborne 

On  wiiigK  nr  inner  morn, 
Find,  in  iilniiiini>d  jccrocy.  ilic  Bcnso 
Orihal  blest  work,  in  own  high  recompcnM." 

Bui  ihfn.'  is  more  to  be  considered.  Tin;  conduct  nlilch 
woiiM  be  ni^p  nnd  rielit  for  man  if  imnionttl,  would  iini  be  wise 
and  right  for  lilm  if  viewed  u«  a  perishing  animal.  ]|  is  true 
iliiil  nioinl  good  i;  uhvajs  good,  and  moral  evil  always  evil ; 
but  tviih  an  n^enitnl  changn  in  our  tiaturt;  nnd  rohiions,  ttieie 
inii*!  tikewite  be  an  es=enlial  change  in  wliat  i?  moratly  E;ond 
or  evil.  If  all  liuiiinn  iio[H'<  iv<;i-c  limited  lo  ihi*  worlti,  it 
u'ould  be  fdtly  for  any  one  to  art  at  if  he  ond  others  ncrc  to 
exi»i  for  ever.  Tlie  whole  jihm  of  life  and  of  il*  dulic^,  Wm- 
ed  by  a  ni»e  man  would  be  ijiitte  (iiffeivnl  in  one  ciisc  fmm 
vrbat  it  would  be  in  the  other;  and  the  course  nf  life  actu.nlly 
pursued  by  the  generality,  if  de.tiiiuie  of  all  reli^lniis  bclicr, 
would  be  still  more  unlike  tliat  of  men  tmder  its  influence. 
"  SajiinH,  vitiH  liijiiu#,  it  h|>aiiii  bicti 
S|wm  longBin  rc»ocp»."  • 

"Quid  hrcvi  fonea  jiiculuiuur  «vo 
Mulwft 

"  Lstut  ill  presKDH,  aniintiii  quod  ultra  i-nt 
Odnth  curiiTC,  vt  amara  lento 
TemjKtret  risu."  J 

In  the  absence  of  religious  faith,  this  is  true  philosophy.  If  this 
life  were  the  limit  of  our  beinr,  its  pleasures  and  pains  wnnld 
be  the  only  objects  of  cur  concern.  Notliing  would  b«  virtu- 
ous which  tended  not  to  the  atiainmeni  and  oommuuieiiiion  of 
tJtofle  limited  and  perishing  pleaBiirc;  we  mishi  here  partake; 
nothing  morally  evil,  but  what  lessened  our  own  oapaciiy  for 
enjoying  them,  or  tended  to  preronl  others  from  sharinir  them 
with  us.  There  would  be  no  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  no  object  for  tho^e  capacities  of  happiness,  that  belong 
to  the  imperishable  part  of  our  naiuie.  There  would  be 
nothine  to  prompt   oni;  to  ^rcal  sacrifices   or  ncis  of  moral 

'  Bv  iiiai),  pour  out  your  wiae,  lad  contrBd  yuur  hopM  wiihia  life'* 
narrow  compsM. 

t  Why  in  «)  »hoil  a  life,  do  wi-,  in  "or  braveiy.  aim  at  lO  rrturli  ? 

t  Joyous  iJuring  thn  j)rcfcnt  hour,  tli«  Riiutl  MhoiiU  reject  nil  i'af«  for 
what  u  beyond,  and  temper  what  ii  biitcr  with  n  j;ciitUi  umitB. 
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heroism  ;  for  llicse  have  llieir  source  in  iho  coDsciousness  of 
ill) mortal ity,   in   a  sens*  of  our  (connexion  nitli  tbc  tiilioitc,  ' 
tttui  look  fortvard  lo  ftood  (or  oursclirv^  and  others  beyond  the 
limilsoflife.     E^nlily  motim  alTonl  no  soil  lu  niiicli  ttiu  no- 
bler virtues  can  strikr  ilivir  rooh.     It  is  true  tlial  tlic  ancieDt!>, 
panicularl)'  llic   ancii-nt    pliitosopiicrs,  wt-re   not  wilhout   the 
influenee  of  truly  religious  conceplion*,  and  iintltT  almost  any 
Ibnu)  of  opinion    itie  better  nature  of  man  tvlll  of  iiselfocca- 
MOnally  break   otu  into  exiiibitioiis  of  excellence.     But    the 
reliKioiu  aeniiment  being  so  weak   ami  p(^rvcried   anvong  the 
ancient  ))oeis,  we  find  little  in  their  work»  that  can  be  regard* 
ed  as  morally  noble,   and  scarcely  an  indi^iiinct  reco^niiiun  oC 
ilioae  deep   feelings  and   unearthly  virtues  which   have    iheif 
source  in  our  spiritual  nature.     The  .tame  remark   is  alnx^l 
equally  applicable  to  a  large  propoition  of  the  modem  poets ; 
lor  true  relii;ioti  has  been  little  utideniood  or  fell   by  them. 
Where,  in  any  age   preceding  our  onn,  may  we  hope  to  Sdi) 
such  expressions  of  sentiment  as  in  the  following  versn  from 
Mrs.  Hemaos's  "  Vaudois  Wife."  * 

"  But  calm  thee !     l.«t  the  thought  of  death 

Aaolemn  ponce  restore; 
Th«  voice  that  must  he  silent  toon, 

Would  «peak  to  thee  once  more, 
Thitl  thou  mnysl  bear  its  blessing  on 

Through  years  of  after  life,  — 
A  tokrn  of  conwlin;;  love. 

Even  from  ihia  hour  of  strife. 

"  I  hlesK  thee  for  the  nohlp  hi-nil. 

The  tender,  and  the  irur, 
Where  mine  hnih  found  the  happiest  rest 

That  e'er  Ibnd  woman's  knew; 
1  blew' thee,  faithful  fiicnd  and  guide. 

For  my  own,  my  treasured  thnie. 
In  the  mournful  sccrela  of  thy  soul, 

In  thy  sorrow,  in  tbj  piayer. 

•        •        •        •        • 
"  I  blcsti  tbee  fur  the  last  rich  boon 

Won  from  affection  tried. 
The  riglit  lo  gaze  on  death  with  thee, 

To  pcrifh  by  thy  side ! 

"  "The  wifeofa  VtudiM*  lender,  io  one  of  the  attacks  msdeonthe 
Protealanthnniloij,  received  n  morinl  wound,  and  died  inherhuib»n«'' 
aiDis,  iixiiu[liiij[  him  toGoutn)fc  nnd  ciidiiranc*" 
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Aim)  vM  mora  for  the  glorioiM  hope 

Even  It  thtsr  moment!)  given  ;  — 
Did  not  lAi/  apirit  ever  lift 

The  tinsl  of  mint  lo  Heaven  T 

"Now  he  tiau  Mnmgl     Oh!  know  we  oot 

Uurpalh  must  loiil  to  this? 
A  shallow  and  a  iramhling  still 

Were  mingled  with  our  Him! 
We  plighfad  our  young  hearts  wbon  slormi 

Were  dark  upon  ihe  sky, 
In  full,  deep  knowledge  of  their  laslt 

To  Buffer  and  lo  die! 

*'  Be  Mtnngl  I  leave  the  living  voice 

Of  this,  my  martyred  blood. 
With  the  thQUtantl  cchoc*  of  the  hill*, 

With  the  torrent's  foaming  flood, ^ 
A  spirit  'midst  the  caves  (o  dwell, 

A  token  on  the  air, 
To  rotue  the  valiant  from  repose. 

The  fainting  from  despair. 

"Hear  it,  and  bear  thou  on,  my  lovel 
Ay,  joyously  endure  ! 
Our  mounlainB  must  be  altar*  yet, 

Inviolaie  and  pure; 
There  must  our  God  be  worshipped  still 

With  the  worship  of  the  free  ;  — 
Farewell!  there's  but  nn' pang  <n  death. 
One  only.  —  leaving  thee  !  '' 

With  this,  may  be  cont)>ared  the  speech  of  Alcestia  in  Eu* 
Tipidea,  ntien  dying  in  the  presence  of  her  huabai>d,  under 
circumstances  adapted  to  call  forth  all  that  power  of  express- 
ing the  tender  emoiions,  for  which  Euripides  lias  been  thought 
to  be  distinguished.    We  give  it  below  in  Potter's  translaiion.* 

•  "Thou  scenl,  Admotus,  what  to  nic  the  Pate* 
Awigti ;  yol,  o'er  1  die,  I  wish  lo  ttl!  thnc 
Whnt  lies  mo»l  near  my  hcnrt.     I  honored  lliee, 
And  III  exchnngo  for  thine  my  forfeit  lifo 
Devoted  ;  now  1   die  for  thee,  tbolub  froe 
Not  lo  have  died,  but  from  Theasilia's  chiefs 
Preferring  whom  1  picnscd  in  royal  slate 
To  havD  lived  happy  here  :     I  had  no  will 
To  livs  l>ereft  of  thee  with  iIiem  pour  orphans : 
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Undflr  tbe  influence  ofreligioo,  w«  ira  icted  upon  hj  new 

moliTn,  through  the  sense  created  within  us,  of  the  worth  of 
our  fellowHuen.     Religion  invests  them  with  a  new  ciHiracter, 

t  die  without  reluctance,  though  the  gifts 
or  jouth  ire  mine  to 'make  life  grateful  to  me. 
-   Tet  he  that  gate  thee  birth,  and  she  ihat  bore  thee, 

Deserted  thee,  though  well  it  had  beseemed  them 

With  honor  to  hare  died  for  thee,  l'  hare  savef) 

Their  son  with  honor,  glorious  in  their  death. 

Th-iy  had  no  child  but  thee,  they  had  no  hope 

Of  other  oRiipring,  ahouldet  thou  die;  and  I 

Might  thus  have  lived,  thou  migbl'st  have  lived  till  age 

Crept  slowlj  on,  nor  wouldst  thou  heave  the  sigh 
'Tbusof  thj  wife  deprived,  norirato  aioae 

Thy  orphan  cliildren  :  hut  some  god  appointed 

It  should  be  thus :  thus  he  it :  thou  to  me 

Requite  this  kindnttss ;  never  shall  1  ask 

An  etjua]  retribution,  nothing  bears 

A  value  high  as  life  :  yet  my  request 

Is  just,  thou  wilt  confess  it ;  for  thy  love 

To  these  our  children  equals  mine,  thy  sou] 

tf  wisdom  tempers;  in  their  mother's  house 

Let  them  be  lords  :  wed  not  again,  to  set 

A  stepdame  o'er  my  children,  some  base  woroaa 

That  wants  my  virtues^  she  through  Jealousy 

Will  work  against  their  lives,  because  to  thee 

I  bore  them  :  do  not  this,  I  beg  thee  do  not ; 

For  to  the  oRspringof  a  former  bed 

A  alepdame  comes  sharp  as  a  serpent's  tootK 

My  SOD,  that  holds  endearing  converse  with  thee, 

Hath  in  his  father  a  secure  protection. 

But   who,  my  daughter,  shall  with  honor  guide 

Thy  virgin  years  1    What  woman  shalt  thou  find 

New-w^ded  to  thy  father,  whose  vile  arts 

Will  not  with  slanderaus  falsehoods  taint  thy  name, 

And  blast  thy  nuptials  in  youth's  freshest  bloom  1 

For  never  abalt  thy  mother  see  Ihee  led 

A  bride,  nor  at  thy  throes  speak  comfort  to  thee, 

Then  present  when  a  motber'a  tendernesa 

Is  moat  alive  :  for  I  must  die ;  the  ill 

Waits  not  aday,  hut  quickly  shall  1  be 

Numbered  amongrt  the  dead.     Farewell,  be  happy. 

And  thou,  my  husband,  mayst  with  honor  boast 

Thou  hast  been  wedded  to  a  virtaous  wife ; 

And  you,  my  children,  glory  in  your  mothu." 
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Strips  off  the  dlM^uitc  wiili  which  the  accliieitlt  of  inwtal- 
ily,  iis  iitiperreciii>n%  ncMkncsses,  fulliei,  iiiist:rit.-s,  nnd  crimes 
hide  thcii'  eisenilal  nuloru  rmiii  our  view,  iiiid  jirescnis  llivin 
before  us  Mitli  all  ihv  iiilcrv^ls  and  cap.icillej  of  iininorlul  he- 
!•£«■  Tlicy  wiio  are  (liMr  (n  iis,  are  uorlhy  of  all  lovo  uiid 
wTf^evoiiun,  wonli)'  oratrociiotu  unlintited  by  death  or  [h.ne. 
Ttiuy  aro  iiiemberi  uiili  uk  of  the  im|)eri»hahle  fmiiily  of  Ciud, 
in  ivliostt  Goijipany  uu  iii-e  to  exi^i  for  over,  and  with  ivhuin 
oLir  union  will  becoina  mart:  entire,  as  tro  {jfuw  purer  and 
more  di?intcrosiecl.     . 

Tims  ill  later  days  there  has  been  a  ^coivtli  orsentiineiii.'t 
and  iificctiunij,  aliiio;!  unkiiowi)  before.  Our  better  feelins;* 
lonard  our  fellow-meu  iia^e  acquired  far  more  strength,  and 
nssuriL-d  new  foiuis.  In  other  times,  man  lias  been  compara- 
lively  an  insulated  beiii^.  Domestic  life,  that  life  in  which 
now  almost  all  our  joys  or  soirons  are  ceutrcd,  was  scarcely 
known  to  llic  ancients ;  and  has  had  but  a  sickly  and  ariilicial 
existence  even  in  aioderu  ages,  through  ibe  operation  of  faUo 
notions  of  domestic  Government  and  discipline,  and  of  the  mu- 
tual reluiions  of  husband  and  wife,  fiarenU  and  children.  Re- 
ligtoii,  by  teacliin;  us  justly  to  estininlu  what  is  truly  excellent 
in  our  nature,  what  is  intellectual,  inornl,  and  ever-enduring, 
has  given  to  woman  the  r,ink  lo  which  shu  is  entitled.  It  ha* 
made  her  the  frivnd  of  man  ;  and  our  feelin^^  are  in  harmony 
uilli  tiie  poet  when  Ik;  spcalcs  of 

"  A  perfect  womnn,  nobly  pUnncd 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  ccmmitnA ; 
AimI  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  someihing  of  an  angd  Tight." 

But  man  has  ncvtr  rrganled  woman  with  respect  and  true 
love,  except  sofarjitho  !ia«  rei^arded  her  as  a  spiritual  and 
immorial  being.  Wiiliout  ihi^,  no  conception  can  exist  nfihai 
inseparable  union  winch  blendi  all  the  interests  and  afTectiuns 
of  one  being  wlili  those  of  another.  The  poeirv  of  the  an- 
cients that  vxpr«»e«  anv  sentiments  tosvard  the  female  sex  is, 
with  rare  exceptions,  ollhe  grossest  kind,  sensual,  coarse,  in< 
decent,  bruinl.  We  can  pick  out  only  a  few  passages  from 
the  mass,  which  shadow  forth  any  thing  hke  real  affection.* 

*  Aboat  the  luiJille  of  (he  Jul  e«Mury,  the  followjngr  Unea,  by  Dr. 
Jorttii,  were  publiiibod  nnon;inoualy,«a  ptrtof  an  ascieat  inscriplton 
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geib«r  bad."*  Wlwnj  n-om«n  are  lliua  eflimatcd,  ihe  do- 
mesiic  charities,  our  bosi  school  of  virtue,  (aonoc  exist  ;  those 
afieciions  which  aru  at  onco  the  genllvst  and  the  strongest 
[lave  no  place;  nor  will  ther«  beany  triio  reGoemeiu,  nor 
quick  und  |;erien)Uf  Icclin^  in  the  intrrcour^  bcincen  man  anil 
milt).  The  Tirsi  nniJ  strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  humao  sym- 
pathy is  iianlini;. 

Whirii  JcMiK  Chri«t  pronoimcsd  ihcsc  words,  "  What  God 
hot  joined  Uigtthcr,  Id  not  man  put  tuunder,"  li«  laid  down 
lite  fundamental  lair  of  human  civilization.  But  it  ivnuld 
Irave  been  impntjible  to  render  iimriiiisjc  ihc  mo<t  soJcnin 
and  indissohibk  of  cuniK-xion^,  if  hif  n-lij^iin)  hud  not  ai 
tlienme  time  restored  to  ivornao  the  chiiivK^icr  ()i-»i{;ni.'d  for 
lier  by  nature,  and  ratted  lier  to  that  phice  xlie  now  holds, 
wherever  the  truths  lie  langlu  have  had  sdificwliai  of  ihrif 
proper  influence. 

Wfi«n  the  feelin;;s  that  give  sanctity  to  inarria^je  are  want- 
iog,  the  parental  atreciions  operate  but  feebly,  i  he  new-boro 
child,  instead  of  being  tpgaided  as  a  gift  ami  a  iroit  from  God, 
a  new  creature  with  whom  we  lia»e  becofoe  for  ever jconriec led, 
and  a  living  bond  of  common  inierest  to  sirengilien  the  union 
of  its  parents,  is  either  looked  al,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  pres- 
ent incumbrance,  or  on  the  other,  as  a  probable  future  support. 
The  whole  history  of  the  domestic  relations  of  the  ancients 
establishes  this  truth.  What  must  have  h^cii  the  slate  of 
parcnial  affociion  among  those  who  practised  and  tolerated  the 
destruction  of  infants  as  a  common  custom  ?  The  absence 
of  such  aflection  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  i)ie  number  of  victims 
10  thai  cHMom,  but  by  the  fact  of  lis  beins;  ^fncrnlly  viewed 
without  horror  or  reprobation.  It  was  a  shocking  trait  of  bor- 
barily  in  the  character  of  the  elder  Cnio,  that  he  recommend* 
ed  that  worn-out  and  disabled  slaves  shoidd  be  exposed  to 
perish  ;  but  an  exposure  more  inhuman,  which  showed  that  man 
had  lost  even  tbe  feeling  of  tlio  lotver  animals,  wu  const&ntly 


•  "  What  AriatM]*  •««."  eb«r»«i  hU  able  tianslnior.  Mr.  Twining, 

'  "j*,  1  f«r,  t»Ml  Wo  conformable  to  the  manner  in  whif  li  iln>  oncicnti 

'  DMiallj  «ppiik  of  the  «ex  m  ptn'ml.  At  least  hf  i«  ccruinly  contialcni 

with  himisif:  witness  thofolbwinj  »-ery  curious  ctinractor  of  woaiea 

ia  bin  •'  HUtaty  of  ^-imaU."  whicl.  I  give  thn  rpaJer  by  iu>  meana  for 

hi*  aatcnt,  but  for  his  wonder  or  hia  divcriion,"  Mr.  TwLnioii'*  renmk* 

■ncianlly  iinplj  of  wbM  nature  this  charncier  is,  sm!  we  forbear  to 

■il. 
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f^ini;  on,  nnd  was  enjoined,  iinderceminHrcnnistaacn,  1>oi)i  by 
Plato  nn<i  Amioite,  as  a  lawofiheir  imaeint^d  republics.  Tliera 
is  s  rnmoun  saying  in  one  of  ihe  coniMics  of  Tcreivcff,  which 
bns  been  often  quoted  a*  a  line  expresvioD  of  pliilnnihropy  ; 
Hvmo  mm,  htmant  nihil  a  me  alitnum  puto.  •  It  h  pui  into 
the  moullt  of  n  niiin  i\liDse  wife  is  aftcmards  rcnrc^onled  as 
in  fear  before  liim,  because  «he  had  not  dc«lmyei)  her  female 
iiifani  as  he  Iind  coinniantted,  but  ^ivon  it  ■  cliancc  for  preser- 
vaiion  by  causing  it  lo  bo  exposed  olivv.  Mslemal  love  can- 
not be  wholly  cximciiisbed  ;  but  it  is  the  ^)otv  of  modem  fee)- 
jns  only  wliich  pours  its  beauty  over  the  fi>ltotiin»  lines,  lo 
which  nothing  parallel  can  be  found  in  llic  poeK  of  <«freceor 
Rome,  though  Mrs.  Ilcmans  opostiopliizcs  ili«  F.lyMiiinj 
llieir  imagining. 

"  CJTlm,  on  its  leaf.«irewn  Wer, 

Unlike  a  ^ifl  of  nature  to  decay. 

Too  ro»e-likc  still,  too  bfauiirul,  too  deaf. 

The  child  .It  reM  before  tlie  mothoi  lay. 
E'en  so  to  jjais  away. 

With  its  hri^lit  sniile  !  EljtMUin  vrhai  wett  tAav 

To  lier,  wliu  wept  o'ur  that  yuung  itlutiiberer'ii  biovr  *. 

Thou  hnilM  no  home,  (ireen  lami  ! 
For  the  fair  cri^fiiuro  from  htr  tiomm  gone. 
With  life's  fre>h  Jlou-cri>jiist  opening  in  its  hand, 
And  all  (he  lovely  ihoiishti  and  lircams  unknown. 

Which,  in  iin  dear  eye,  shone 
IJk«  fpring's  firM  tvnkrning  I  but  that  light  wan  paat ;  — 
Where  went  the  dew-drop  swept  before  the  lilmt  ?  " 
The  ancient  popular  faith  was  indeed  deaittute  of  consola- 
lion ;  but  in  the  absence  of  those  a«$ociutioiis  which  shed  a 
Iioly  light  round  an   infant,  kiicIi  consolation  is  less  nnedcd. 
Even  the  fountain  of  iiiatern.il  affection  flows  with  hut  a  scau- 
1y  and  interrupted  sti-eain. 

Thus  religion,  by  making  man  of  more  worth  to  man,  and 
by  strengthening  our  assurance  in  each  other's  synipaihy  and 
virtue,  has  called  forth  ntfections  which  lay  folded  up  tn  our 
nnlure,  or  had  put  forth  only  a  stinted  growili.  The  finer  pn> 
(lurtions  of  niodern-pootry  are  colored  ihrouRhout  with  expntf 
sions  of  their  beauty  and  strength.  Moral  qualities,  good  or 
bad,  as  they  exist  in  men,  unformed  directly  or  indirectly  by 


*  I  am  a  mnn  ;  whntevci  conccraa  othar  mor),  I  think  my  coacera- 
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Tclieion,  owe  tlieir  strGDeUi  principally  lo  impulse  and  pa«ron, 
or  ucpcnd,  tikv  the  inconsisieni  hospiialiiy  of  tlic  Arab,  or  tliit 
pride  of  the  Koniaii,  on  what  he  thought  tht;  ^,\oty  of  his  coun- 
try, upon  prvjudrccs,  which  spring;  partly  fruni  generous  Cuvliiig 
ind  partly  frcttn  set  fish  re^urds,  and  aruniado  strong  nnd  binding 
Upon  lliv  indiviiliiul  hy  iinivLTsiil  cnn^enl.  ll  K  only  whfii  qiiit^k- 
eoed  by  relij^ious  sentiiuenl,  tliut  llio  hntniin  character  di^playn 
nil  its  complicated  vuriirtv  urfiiuliiig*.  Then  nlliiction'',  whicii 
tmd  befoie  .seemed  nhuost  potverle^^,  hecijnio  essential  eleiiients 
of  our  being.  A«5iici;iiion4,  till  then  unknown,  link  toeether 
their  Invisible  chains ;  and  tlie  feelin;  with  which  ihey  tlirdl  us 
when  touched,  present!  a  new  phenomenon  in  oiu'  nature. 
Tlie  love  ol'  our  youthful  home  may  seem  to  u*  a  universal  sen- 
timent, likely  to  appear  in  the  poetry  of  all  times;  yet  how  lit- 
tle reference  to  it  do  we  find  in  any  poetry  before  our  own  aer>, 
and  especially  hotv  little  reference,  like  the  folluning,  to  its 
moral  power. 

"  '  Ilajit  tliou  come  with  tlic  hcnrt  of  thy  chUdhood  back  t 
Thr  Ifcc,  the  purr,  the  kind  T ' 
— So  inurmnrcd  Ihv  trees  in  my  homeward  (rack, 
A*  ihcy  pinycd  lo  the  inouatain-wiud. 

"  '  llaih  tliy  Mul  Ixwn  true  to  iln  caity  love  1 ' 
Whispered  my  tiHtivn  Rimntns; 
*  Hath  the  npirit,  nnmitd  iimidni  hill  and  grove, 
Slitl  rcipred  ii«  lirsi  high  droAms  ( ' 

"  '  Htwl  ihou  Itoriic  in  thy  iNMom  the  holy  prayer 
Of  th<!  chdd  in  his  pnritni-h.-illii  f  ' 
^Thn*  bciinllird  n  voic^;  on  ihc  thiillinir  tiir. 
From  the  old  tncojiiral  wall*. 

"  *  Uast  thou  kept  thy  faith  with  the  fRithft)!  dead, 
Whoae  place  of  rest  is  nigh  ? 
With  the  father's  i>le«sing  o'er  thee  sited. 
With  tbo  mother's  trusting  eye  T' 

"  —  Then  my  tear*  zushed  forth  in  sudden  rain, 
.As  I  answered — '  O,  ye  shadex  ! 
1  bring  not  my  cliilil hood's  hcurt  again 
To  the  freedom  of  your  gladciR. 

"  '  I  have  turned  rrom  my  fir»l  pure  love  aside  > 

O  bright  and  happy  streams  1 
Light  after  light,  in  my  muI  have  died 
The  dBy-«prin^'s  glorious  dreams. 
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'  Ami  iIk)  holy  |>rAy«r  from  my  ilioughu  bstli  pauwd^ 

The  pinyrr  ni  injr  moiliPt's  kmtr  ; 
Ditkciicil  und  iri:>iit>lc(l  I  come  tit  lu'l, 
IIoiDo  at  m;  boyi*!)  glee ! 

'  Rat  I  bear  froin  my  cliUdhood  t  gill  of  Uars, 

To  soften  atid  alone  ; 
AikI  »)i  !  ye  -icenesor  ihoae  blened  ynrs. 
They  sLiull  uiako  me  aKun  ]Wit  own.'  " 

ll  is  iiiHler  ilie  conlinueil  influence  of  Chmiiafliiy,  however 
inipeiTert  ihat  inHut-nce  may  have  been,  that  (lie  human  cltar- 
scter,  nliich  hati  before  manifcsied  itself  partially  and  irregular- 
ly in  the  rudeness  and  inconsistency  of  iw  elementary  piasioos, 
has  hee:un  to  Mru^ln  (oward  in  full  developcnieni.  It  has 
becomo  alive  lo  feelings,  and  is  pulling  forth  powers,  which  be- 
long to  its  immona)  nature.  Wc  may  perceive  this  unfold- 
ing of  man  in  the  vrry  stmciuic  of  language,  which,  enlarged 
89  it  has  been  wiili  ni-iv  terms,  yet  prcacnis  so  impcrfi-cl  s 
means  for  ex|)restini;  the  liifTcrcnt  quahiies  and  shades  of  chat- 
actor,  and  the  moiira  and  comb'rna lions  of  feclrnz.  Tbo  study 
of  human  nature  hu«  tliux  IxKomt;  a  sricncc  of  far  more  inter- 
cut and  complexity.  Many  (brtn's  of  character  now  appear, 
ihnt  hi-lonjr  In  no  period  in  the  ]>mgre«s  of  the  homnn  race, 
preceding  that  to  which  we  have  arrived.  To  the  eye  of  the 
poet,  man  presents  himself  in  new  aspects  of  strength  and  weak- 
ne!!s,  in  mulliform  reUtions  to  the  finite  and  the  infimie,  and 
with  all  the  variety  of  sentiments  resuhing  from  the  change  in 
liis  prospects  and  hopes.  He  is  now  "  a  traveller  Iteiweeo 
life  and  dcaili  "  ;  tiis  highest  interests  connect  him  nith  the 
boundk-ss,  the  uncaiihly,  and  the  myMerious;  with  all  thai  hat 
most  power  lo  nflbct  the  imagination,  and  excite  the  sironscsl 
and  deepest  feelings.  It  is  only  through  his  relations  to  God 
and  cicniilyi  that  m:m  becomes  an  exhausiless  subject  of  higli 
poetry.  When  ihut  viewed,  his  ruined  home  may  be  repeo* 
pled  wilh  thoughts  and  itnugi-s  ^iich  as  llicM  ; 

"  Thou  hast  hcar<I  many  •ound.i,  ihoii  hearth. 

Deaened  now  by  all ! 
Voices  at  eve  here  met  tn  mirth. 

Which  e«e  may  ne'er  recall. 
Youth's  liiinyaTil  sttrp,  aud  womuirn  tone, 

And  chi)ilh<iod'>  Inuj^hitif^ glee, 
And  son;;  and  jirujer  have  nil  lieco  known. 

Ilearlh  of  lliv  dead  !  lo  llicc. 


Pwlry  of  JUri.  Uemani. 

"  Thou  hast  tieard  ycs»inga  foadlji  pouted 

Upon  the  iufiuii  bead. 
As  if  ill  every  fervent  word 

The  iiiiiia  aoul  were  abed  : 
Thou  but  seen  partings,  —  such  u  bear 

The  bloom  from  life  mvaj, — 
Alas !  for  love  in  t^baiigitful  nn, 

Wbeie  nought  bctcivud  ctin  titay  ! 

"  Ileic,  bv  the  rcHtlcds  bpd  of  pain, 

Tli«  tigil  hath  been  kvpi. 
Till  sunrise,  bri^jhl  with  hope  in  tain. 

Buret  forth  on  vyes  thai  wept  r 
Here  hnih  been  felt  the  husli,  the  gloom, 

The  brcalhleas  inSuetice  ('lied 
Through  ibe  dim  dwelling,  from  Ibe  room 

Wherein  reposed  the  dead. 

"  The  neat  left  void,  the  misaing  face. 

Have  here  been  marked  and  rnourncd  ; 
And  time  liatb  fUW  the  vacant  place, 

And  gladnCH!!  batb  returned: 
Till  from  the  nurruwing  household  chain 

The  linkx  dropjied,  one  by  one; 
And  hnineivard.i  biilicr,  o'er  the  main, 

Cuinu  t\u'.  .ipring-birdi  alone. 

*'  Is  lliere  Dot  cause,  then  —  cause  for  thought. 
Fixed  eye,  and  lingering  tread. 
Where,  with  their  ihouiiand  mmerien  fraught, 

E'en  lowliest  hearts  hare  bled  ? 
Where,  in  iia  ever-haunting  thirst 

For  draughts  of  purer  day. 
Man's  ttoul  with  fitful  Mrength  hath  burst 
Tlie  cloudn  that  wrapt  its  way  t  " 

Th«  reoognilion  of  llie  higher  relations  of  man  lia$  given  tt 
cinracteristic  to  modfim  jiuetry,  particularly  Eii|j;Iisli  iioeirv, 
through  which  tc  bns  peculiar  power  over  the  heart.  Eitpreu 
sionf  and  descriptions  of  human  sufTenng,  instead  of  depnt^- 
in^  IIS  mih  nielnnc^holy,  become  sublime  or  touching,  when 
that  mflering  is  bmughi  into  direct  or  indirect  contrast  with 
man's  nature  and  tiopes  as  an  immortal  beine,  or  b  repreiient- 
ed  as  calling  into  exercise  those  virtues  n'hich  can  exist  in  such 
a  betm;  alone.  Tliere  n  no  paiboa  in  ibc  mero  lamcniatiuns 
of  an  individual  over  liis  own  pmiicular  lot,  or  over  the  condi- 
tion of  a  race  to  wliicli  h«  feels  it  an  unbappincM  to  belong. 
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Ther«  is  notliin^  thai  cxcitew  any  iend«T  or  eleTRting  fi-eliDg  in 
*uch  vrrso  as  th<>  folloiving  rrom  an  ancient  poet. 

"  Is  there  a  maiijusi,  honest.  noUy  born  T 

Mahcc  Hliall  liunl  him  doun.     Does  wealth  attend  him  ! 
Trouble  h  hard  behind.     Conscience  direct  1 
Begjiary  ia  at  hia  heels,        •         •         •         •         • 
•         •         •         •         •         Account  that  day 
Which  hrinpi  no  new  tnischance,  n  day  of  rest. 
For  nhfll  t»  man  T     What  matter  is  he  made  oft 
How  liorn  ?     What  is  he  and  »hsi  shall  he  be  T 
Wliat  an  unnauim]  |>nrent  ii  thi.-i  Horld, 
To  fristef  mitip  litii  villain.i,  nod  destroy 
All  u!i»  nrn  bendnctoni  to  mnnkitiil '.  "  * 

The  suffering  to  nhich  »o  are  hero  expt>««d  cna$o  to  be  a 
subject  that  loadv  to  nny  jiititerul  ov  ennoblini;  ^talc  of  mioif, 
when  man  regards  iho  pleasures  of  ihis  lift'  ei  his  only  °oo<l. 
Amoii^  the  ancient  jiocls,  the  conleniplation  of  its  evils,  when 
vicivcd  at  a  distance,  U  associnlod  nith  sendmvnlK  simply  dii* 
hcarleninz,  or  altogether  superficial  and  trifling-  Let  us  lake 
for  cxainpii.'  n  famous  ode  of  lloraco.     It  begins  : 

"  Khnu  !  fugacM,  Poatinnr,   Poslnme, 
I.nbiintiir  itnni ;  noc  |)iFta.->  moram 
llo^is  n  insianti  ivni-'ciiL- 

Aflenil,  iiidotnits.t]uc  morti.  "  t 
It  ends  : 

"  Absunint  Iirtc*  Cmciibn  dignior, 
Servnu  nrniiini  cl.ivihu*;  et  mcro 
Tingcl  piivitncnlum  tiiperbo 
PontiEiciim  potiore  ctunis."  J 

*  Tb«  originnl  in  nxcribnd  to  Sotndp*.  Sf.»  Cumbetland'n  "  ObecrTW,* 
No,  147.  CumberlanJ  saya;  "There  is  n  melandioJy  grandeur  la 
Ihwe  Beiitimenis  with  a  simplicity  of  expr*Bioii,  wliicli  prove  to  m  tb«l 
the«e  autlioni  {the  Greek  comiL'  writerH)  occasionally  diver^il  froai 
thn  gay  spirit  of  pofiH-cly  into  paMsa^es  not  only  of  tno  iiiont  serim. 
hilt  iiibliinRiit  rnit.*'  Cumberland  is  nn«  of  tho«e  critic*  who  bsre  re- 
j[Bn!ed  themiclves  at  privileged  in  writing  any  sort  of  luudttory  ncQ- 
seaac  alioul  the  ancient  poets, 

i  Alai  !  my  friend,  the  rapid  years 
Are  I'liilirig  oo  ;  no  prayers  delay 
Apiiroachin^'  wrinkles,  age,  and  tear*. 
Or  wrent  from  death'a  nll-conqucnDg  (way. 

t  With  wine  your  hundnad  locks  woiire, 

RoniR  worthier  heir  voiir  flaorc  will  ilnin. 
I.iivinh  of  drniielit*  more  rich  and  puru. 
Than  our  high-pricets  are  wontio  drain. 
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No  ntorieni  poet  would,  or  milier  could,  construct  rctse^  if- 
ler  thi»  fnThtflfi. 

It  i«  in  repTe^eDiaiioii<t  of  [he  triumph  of  our  immodnl  na- 
ture over  the  ills  oC  mciUHliiy,  uf  tite  piiiiciice  with  which  ihey 
are  borne,  of  ihe  [lower  by  which  ihey  nie  overcome,  in  one 
word,  of  the  moral  (jiialiiies  which  suffering  jilone  brinjri  into 
action,  and  in  ihoae  touches  that  awaken  our  best  and  lender- 
est  ati'ections  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  especially  the  inno- 
cent and  helpless,  that  the  sources  of  ibe  highest  pathos  are  to 
be  found.  All  that  is  moially  sublime  springs  upward  from  our 
severer  trials  ;  and  then,  only  when  man  feels  the  nobleness  of 
his  nature.  Present  the  calamity  nakedly  lo  our  view,  and  its 
contemplation  is  merely  distressing;  piciuic  it  in  connexion 
with  some  effort  of  virtue,  and  a  jrlory  in  spread  over  the 
whole.  In  the  fall  of  D'Assasby  Mr».  Hcmans,  (not  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  lipr  productions,!  a  young  oflicer.Tidl 
of  the  thoughts  of  his  home  and  the  ^cpnes  of  his  earlier  years, 
is  represenH-d  as  surprised  and  mussitcred  by  his  enemies. 
The  sin)ple  norrnlive  of  such  a  death  naturally  excites  pain- 
ful emotion,  bnl  this  cinnlinn  is  so  wholly  overborne,  as  hut  to 
give  addiiionnl  strength  to  the  vxaliation  of  feeling  produced  by 
tlie  concluding  verses  : 

"  '  Silence  ! '  in  uiider-tones  they  cry  — 
•  No  whisper  —  not  a  breath  I 
The  M>und  that  wiirns  thy  comrades  nigh 
Shall  senience  then  tn  death  I ' 

"  —Still,  at  the  bayonet's  point  he  stood. 
And  strong  to  meet  the  blow  ; 
And  i^houted,  'miitft  his  nishing  blood, 
'  Arm.  arm.  Auvcrgne!  the  foe'.' 

"  The  stir,  the  tramp,  the  liu):li?-cail, — 
He  heard  their  tnmulis  grow  ; 
And  sent  hisdyin;;  voice  through  all,— 
'  Auvrrgnt,  Auvtrgnt !  tAfJ'ot  !  '  " 

We  may  compare  the  poem  ju»t  qi>oli»ii,  with  a  passage 
from  Virgil,  which  refers  to  circumstances  itomevrhat  umilar, 
and  has  been  praised  as  very  pathetic,  in  the  episode  of  Ni^us 
and  Euryalus,  where  Nisus  perceives  thitt  F^uryalus  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  bis  foes,  and  is  just  about  to  l>e  slain. 

"  Turn  vero,  eiteniiu«,  amens, 
Cooclamat  Nisu.i;  noc  se  eejare  lenebris 


However  conspicuous  sitcli  a  pasiage  may  be  in  an  sncieni 
poet,  it  would  Dot,  wc  bvticrc,  be  n^rded  wilb  great  admirt- 
lion  in  a  modern. 

In  one  of  Miss  Edgoworth's  little  stories  for  children,  which 
arc  far  better  worth  rcatlin;  than  most  books  for  ^rown  people, 
she  says  of  the  cotla^v  of  «omc  poor  woman,  thai  it  teas  at 
clean  a*  mucn/  coulil  make  it.  Dierc  is  a  pathos  in  these 
few  words,  not  tinuMi>iI  in  Iicr  writings,  but  mch  as  tro  can  find 
in  but  a  scnnly  mimWr  of  wrilcre  before  our  ovrn  age.  It  has 
not  been  well  tindor'twid,  that  the  indirect  cspnsisioRS  of  suf* 
fcring  are  far  niort!  powerful  than  lliu  dircci,  and  that  we  are 
much  more  uifecled  by  siipprratod,  than  by  unrest  raineil  emo- 
don.  In  but  little  of  the  poetry  of  put  times  is  there  any 
tiBice  of  quickness  or  delicacy  of  perception  in  regard  to 
the  moilet  or  expressions  of  human  feeiini  and  passion ;  for 
man  himself  had  not  become  sufficiently  refine«I  for  the  exer- 
cise of  sucliob*er\aiioii.  Plaio  objects  to  Hnnierniid  the  tragic 
poets  of  Greece,  that  they  H<?E;rade<l  men's  mitids  by  represent- 
ing their  heroes,  when  suffering,  as  [Kiuring  forth  long  lament- 
adons,  singins;  their  sorrows  and  beating  their  breasrit.  f  So 
far  as  they  i^id  so,  there  was  nothing  pathetic  in  their  wri- 
tinjs.  Who  indeed,  in  modem  times,  was  ever  able  to  imagine 
himscir  aflected  by  the  sorrows  of  Achilles  for  the  death  of 
Patrochis,  or  iho^e  of  his  mother,  Thetis,  in  consequence  ? 

*  Theu  frigliicued,  iimildened,  re':kl«iB8  iii  his  vroe, 

Nisiis  sIiitIji  fnrUi,  cxcluiiniiig  to  the  futt  ; 
"  Mo  ;  mc !  I  'lid  it ;  turn  your  sworils  on  o»  i 

Uere  the  solo  iiiithor  of  your  lo«s  you  Mo  ; 

He  nothing  did,  txot  <.-ou!d  do  ;  strike  mjr  breaat  ; 

Ve  heaceus,  nnd  consciouH  alurs,  my  truth  atteot ; 

He  liaa  but  loved  too  inucli  his  wretched  IViend." 

Whilu  thus  he  spckr,  he  mw  llie  blow  dmcend. 

f  Tie  RiipiiblicA,  I>ih.  x.  p.  (!0^  In  Oin  following  passage,  likewiM. 
Plato  spetika  to  the  man  purpone.  "  With  rcuon,  lh«n>rore,  we  ms; 
i;ondemn  the  lamentatioiui  of  cekbratcd  mna,  and  beif  of  Uooier, 
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"  Then  cIaikJ]!  of  «itrrow  (ti\  on  P«ku*'  son. 
Anil,  enrpin^  with  tioili  hnriil*  Ihi!  nnlir'-i.  down 
lit:  fiouml  llir-in  on  hi"  head,  in*  grnrtirt'u]  tttows 
Divlinnorin^,  mill  ihirk  ili'^  hk>M'  rlioncr 
Dc»ccinjiiig  sfirkt]  on  hw  rragtnni  itm. 
Thrn,  »(rctched  in  asbc*.  at  tiic  ««"l  nxient 
or  his  whole  Icnglli  he  hy,  "inotdfriiig  wild 
Wiih  liin  own  hand$,  nnd  rcndin^  off  hi»  hair. 
Thn  maidens,  eoptived  hy  himself  in  war 
And  by  Pairoelus,  shrieking  from  iho  trnt 
Kan  forth,  and  hemmed  the  glorinns  chicr  nrouRd. 
All  smote  their  ho«oms.  and  all,  fainting,  (e\1. 
On  the  other  Bide,  j^niilochiiH,  di^Bulved 
In  ie!ir».  Iield  la-t  Achillea'  iiuiiiU,  and  groaned 
Coiilinunlly  rroiu  his  heart,  ihioiich  Tear 
Lest  Peleus'  sou  should  jieriph  se 1 1^1  evirated. 
With  dreadful  cries  ic  tent  the  air ;  whow  voice 
Wiibiu  the  gulfs  of  ocean,  where  she  sat 
Beside  tier  aocieni  sire,  hiH  mother  heard. 
And  hearing,  ahrieked  ;  around  her,  at  the  voice 
AiMtnbled  all  the  NereJiin  of  ihe  d«e[i." 

We  omit  the  names  of  the  Nereids,  which  fill  ten  lino  of  the 
nriginal : 

"  Each  smoie  her  lircort, 
And  Theiia,  loud  lamenting,  thu*  began." 

But  it  18  noi  to  the  iiiot^l  world  alone  thai  religion  has  giv- 
en a  new  chamclcr.  It  liai  spread  life  otcr  the  inaniinnte  cnr- 
*(ion,  giving  it  ])otr<T  lo  roll  up  cnunil«*5-<  ns-:ociaiions  ;  so  that 
the  old  irec  under  which  w«  »it  lit  chiMhmiij  ht^omet  to  us  as 
a  friend,  and  the  tlowcn  npcsik  to  us  cf  human  svmpathie')  and 
of  God's  love.  Merc  forriH  and  eolors  have  in  themselvef 
but  little  power  over  ii'<.     Tlteir  cliief  heaiiiy  i*  in  the  senii- 

tbe  other  poet*,  not  to  represent  .^chillex,  tb«  son  of  a  {odde«B,  na  tOM- 
ing  himwlf  alMUl,  lyin^  now  nn  his  side,  now  on  dis  bark,  and  now 
Ml  bic  fhe«i  llMn  starting  tip  nml  wnmlf  ring,  ovcrcorno  by  grief,  along 
the  snaalioro,  nor  ns  x'atterinir  uliea  witti  buth  liaiida  upnn  hiw  hair, 
nor  as  wrcpinn  anil  bcmoniiidjF  m  M  ii  elsewhere  deseribod."  "If 
our  joMhf,"  hv  says,  "  ahould  lialefl  lo  tbeau  ihinxa  Mriounly.  itnil  not 
laugh  at  ibem  u  tiatrorthilf  mid,  it  can  hardly  b«i,  tiiat,  wtirn  men, 
they  will  think  Hucb  conduct  unworthy  of  tlicin selves,  or  exercise  any 
restraint  when  urged  by  pawioii  lo  the  like  wori!«  anil  aflions,  or  be 
aabained  of  indulging  in  lamenlationaand  outcries,  even  under  triding 
nffliclions.'*  — D«  Ropnblica,  hib.  m.  pp.  387,  38B. 
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meats  that  gallier  round  them  ai  our  approacb,  and  bare  tlieir 
birih-placv  \vilhin  tis ;  it  n  crcold  tiy  oiit  own  iieans,  the 
flowing  rofiti  of  oor  own  moral  rcclinpi.  Wltoi)  theso  fevlingB 
exist  but  in  a  low  or  lor{iid  stale,  ibe  material  world  bccoiiws 
pro  port  iinmlly  barren  of  Itivelinifw.  Tltiirc  nrc  in  anciant 
wriiere  fi;w  tluscriplions  nf  naiural  wenery  capable  of  nffotil- 
ing  a  vivid  pleuure  to  llie  inifiginaiioti,  evttn  of  a  niod«in  rvad- 
er,  tliougli  in  liitn  the  wotdi  may  au-ak«[i  a.-nociaiioiit  unknown 
to  ll>{!  author.  In  tlie  Ot:of^'rc»  iha  (iro>aic  iiatiire  of  lite  *ub- 
jcct  n  brohen  by  rrt:ijii«ni  digressions,  and  ue  inielit  expect  to 
find  scitne  nerccabli;  delineations  of  the  charms  of  nature  ;  but 
ihvre  is  noiliint;  atfordin^  proof 

"  ThM  the  feoui  wliicli  give4  Mnso  to  her  bumy  was  won." 

Virsil's  description  of  iliu  prci-mlnooco  of  Italy  over  other 
countries  is  elaborate,  and  one  nii^lil  fdncy  beforehand,  that  It 
would  be  written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  patrioi  ss  well 
a»  poei. 

"  Set)  noc|UC  Mfdorum,  iiilvie  diticfiniH,  terra. 

Nee  puichtrr  Gnngc»,  atqur  niiro  iiirliidii*  llnrmua, 
Laiidibm  Eialix  crrirnt :  nnn  llnrtra.  nrqiic  Indi, 
Totaquc  ihuriTflftt  Pnni^hJiiii  pingms  nreniti. 
H^'c  foci  oon  lauri  »pirantch  nnnbn^  ignem 
Inieriore,  utia  iinmnnii  liGDlibuN  hydri  ; 
Mec  gslcio  ilensi^iic  viriim  mjsh*  horiuit  haMia  : 
Sed  gravidie  frugea  ct  Bacchi  AInssicus  humor 
ImpIeviTB  ;  tenent  olen  arnientni^ue  lieia. 
Hinc  hrllnUir  eqiiuo  campo  M«e  nrduus  infert ; 
lliiic  iilhi,  Clilumnc,  gregcs,  ct  luaxinia  laurilS 
Viciima,  sirpc  luo  pnrftisi  llninine  sacro, 
KamRnu"  nd  leinpln  Deum  diixere  triumphos. 
Hie  ver  ns^iduum,  alquc  nlienis  nieneibus  nsiaa  ; 
Bis  ;[raviilie  pecude-^,  bi«  pomis  utilis  arbor. 
At  rabida;  litres  aheimi,  ot  Ha3va  leouuin 
Seinina  ;  ncc  miserofi  fnlliini  aconiia  lej^enles  ; 
Nee  rapii  immcnsos  orhes  per  humiim,aeque  tanio 
Si[UBmeu»  in  «pitnm  liaclu  se  coliigit  anguis. 
I  Adde  tot  egro^fias  urbes,  operumcjuu  laburem, 

Toi  conge^iH  ntann  preruplis  uppida  saxis, 
Flun)inac|UG  anliquos  eiibterlabentiu  tnuroit. 
An  mare,  quod  Mipra.  memorem,  quodtjue  alluit  infra  I 
Anre  lacus  lamos  ?  tc.  Lari  niaxime,  teque, 
PluciibuB  et  fremilu  assurgens,  Benace,  nuuiiM) ! 
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An  rnciDorem  porius,  Lucrinoqiie  addiia  cUuMrs, 
Atquo  iDdiatiaium  ma^iiia  alririoiibiiB  cquor, 
Julia  qui  ponto  l»Dgc  Eonal  uniJs  refuso, 
Tfrrbenusque  fretu  immuiiiur  ssius  Aveinis  1 
Hec  «ad«m  argeoli  rivoA  xrisque  melalla 
Osiendil  vcnis,  atque  auro  plurima  fluxil. 
Hsc  gcaaa  acre  viium,  Mbims,  pubemqua  SsbeHam, 
Asauetuitique  niajo  Ligurem,  VolacOMjao  verntos, 
Extulic  hiPC  Di^cicM,  Matio»,  ma^ooque  Camiltoa, 
Scipifldas  duroa  bcllo,  M  te,  iDaximc  Cwat, 
Qui,  iiuTiL-  ci,iri>mi8  Ania-  jam  vii^ior  in  oris, 
Imbv11(!in  averii^  Romanis  aicilius  liidum. 
Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saiurnia  lellu*, 
Hajjiia  vinim  !  libi  los  anttqus  laiidU  el  artt« 
Ilij^redior,  suRcIoa  ausus  recluOtre  fonles  ; 
Aacricuin(|ue  caoo  Roiuaiia  per  (ippida  carmen."  * 


*  We  give  Mr.  Sotheby's  versioD.    Almmt  bII  that  preieats  even 
the  commonplHceB  of  poeUf ,  is  due  to  llic  tiauslatur. 

"  Yd  nor  Ihn  Medinn  groTCB,  nor  rivers  rollnd, 
Gan)r»,  iKiJ  Hermus.  o'er  llieir  lieds  of  gold, 
Nor  tnd,  nor  Jlnctm,  nor  llje  bluoful  land 
Where  incense  siireads  o'er  rii'h  Psnchiia's  mind. 
Nor  all  Ihal  ftncj'  painis  in  fabled  lays. 
Oh  nalivp  llnlf  '.  Irnnscend  thy  ptnisc. 
Though  here  no  bulla  bf  neatb  tji*  enchanted  f  oks 
With  fiury  iioatril  o'er  Uie  furrow  smoke, 
No  hydra  tceUi  cmballled  liarvPHl  yield, 
Spear  and  brig^lit  helmet  bristling  o'er  the  field  [ 
Yet  golden  com  each  laughing  vnlley  Alls, 
The  vintage  reddens  on  n  thousand  hills. 
Luxuriant  olives  spread  frotn  ahoru  to  iliore, 
And  flock*  unnumbort-d  raiif-e  the  paalures  o'er, 
Mniire  the  proud  war-Iior««  rusbe*  on  the  fo«  ; 
Clituuinua !  (lence  thy  hrrda,  more  white  than  mov. 
And  atately  bull,  that,  of  };ijrnnticsi?.e, 
8nprem«  of  victima  on  iHr  atlar  liea, 

Bathed  in  thy  sacr^-d  stream  ol\  ted  the  traui,  < 

When  Rome  in  pomp  of  triumph  deekcd  the  falie* 
Ueie  Sptiiiir  pf  rpc^tual  leads  (be  laughini;  Hours, 
And  Wimcr  wi^ars  a  wreaiii  of  summer  flowert : 
Th' o'erloaded  hrnnrh  twico  fills  with  fruits  the  ywr, 
And  twice  the  teeming  flocks  their  olfspring  rear. 
Yet  here  no  lion  breeds,  no  tieer  strays, 
No  templing  aconite  the  touch  betrays, 
No  munalrcius  enako  th'  uncoiling  lolume  tniUi 
Or  gaUMra  orb  on  orb  hie  ir«a  acalea. 
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There  it  liere  ^re«(  |>ovetiy  of  iim^inBtmn  and  expresaion. 
Tlic  |)h:(mi^(!  is  er^«niially  more  siatistica)  and  geographical 
itiao  poelical.  It  it  alraosl  destilule  of  aov  esprm^ion  of  sentH 
ment.    Compare  it  with  the  aposiroplie  to  Caledonia, 

"  rinm  and  wild, 
JH«ol  aaifc  of  a  poelic  child." 

From  ihr  want  of  KPnliinonl  and  of  moral  a^mcialions,  ihe 
dcscriplivf  lnn?iint:c  of  tlic  iincicnt  poi-ts  is,  in  ^vncml.  scanty 
and  puor.  Ii  ix  for  llic  iiio^ii  purl  druwii  immeitiatcly  from  the 
perceptions  of  llic  nttn»e«,  and  liiii  littlt-  lo  do  with  the  invisi- 
ble feelings  anil  iniu^e*,  of  wjiicli  oulwnnl  tilings  become  the 
symbols  to  a  rcflcxiing  mind.  Ii  rarely  gives  them  u  moral  be- 
ing: its  epithets  uru  .leldntn  imn^inative;  it  jnints  loihe  eye; 
it  calls  up  rectillectioiis  of  hodily  rest  and  pleuuie ;  *  but  it 
dues  not  often  address  the  heart. 


But  many  a  peoploil  city  towerH  araimd. 
And  niHijy  a  rotky  ctiff  with  castle  crovaed, 
Arid  many  nn  atitlqu<!i  wnU,  wliote  hoary  brow 
OVrKlinilcH  tliu  Ilixiil  Ihnt  )>iiiin!>  ila  huo  b«lotr. 
Bnv,  iilinll  I  mill,  rnrloicd  on  cJtJinr  uio, 
WW  ■cm  d(!f<.-iid  llicir,  and  what  lako  divM«  ? 
Tliine.  miirlity  LHriin  !  or,  with  mrgtnK  wkv««, 
Whrr^,  llt'r<M:  aHucunn.  vcxl  Uenaciia  ravea  't 
Hnien*  nnd  pi>rlfi.  the  Liicrinc't  a<lded  mole, 
Srai  thnt  cnrngi'd  nlimi;  lh*'ir  htittrBik  mil, 
Wlirrn  Juiinn  nnvi^a  rpjcct  lit'  indignant  tide, 
And  TiiBi'nn  billows  down  Avernuii  c'"'*  ? 
Hero  brans  aiiit  iiilv«r  ortvi  rich  vuiiii  eip«ae. 
And  pri'^nniit  niinvs  exliKiiallcMi  |[old  ■.■ncluce. 
Illctt  in  thy  riire,  in  b«tile  iinBuhdiJod 
Tlic  Mnroan  yoiilh,  and  Siibino'g  hniity  brood. 
By  itrRnuuoa  toil  the  bold  Ligiirinni  xloelnd. 
And  s)>car-nrined  Volaci  that  dmiiiiiii  to  yield  : 
Caciilli.  Msrii.  Dcrii  awrll  tliy  !in(.', 
And,  thunderlwli*  of  war,  each  Scipiu.  tlitne  ! 
*       Tliwi  Ci«.'»iit !  cliii'f,  wliiwo  sAonl  thn  Btiot  o'erpair*n, 
Atiil  th<:  tnmt^d  Indian  (irivea  ffoiii  RoinKn  towera. 
All  hmi,  Siilnrtiian  enrth  !  hull,  lovnii  of  fane, 
liiind,  rich  in  friuls,  nnd  men  of  mighty  niiaa  ! 
For  Ihpe  I  dare  the  sacri-'d  ftmnln  explore. 
For  thee,  th*  nilt'B  of  oiKieiit  art  reslore. 
Theme*,  once  to  irtory  rais><d,  aj^ain  rcheurM, 
And  pour  llirouirb  Ruimin  towns  th'  A««r*aB  verae-" 

■  See  Twining'*  "  T>i««?nation  on  Poetic  Inulation,"  prellzed  to  bii 
"Translntiooof  Ariatotle'a  Art  of  Poetry." 
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Hor*oe  begins  one  of  his  ode^  tbin  :  * 

"  Vidos,  ut  nliA  slct  nivc  cinditlum 
Soracte  :  hoc  jam  susliiirant  ontu 
*  Sj'lvic  laboiBDlcs,  gcluqiic 

Fluraina  conolilerinl  •cutot"* 

The  ephlicis  white  mftuntain.  rfrrp  jnow,  tkarpfmn,  npe  all 
taket)  without  addition  immediately  fmtn  the  percepiiom  of  the 
senses ;  nor,  considering  the  common  pro^^ic  u«  of /oftoro,  in 
a  similar  sense,  is  the  epithet  lahorini;  much  more  poetical ; 
vol  (he  passage  is  ns  striking  of  its  kind  as  mon  that  may  be 
found  in  Latin  poetry.  The  lines  are  thuH  rendered  by 
Drydon. 

"  BoMd  yon  moaniain'A  honty  hcic^ht 

Alaitt  hizlier  with  daw  moiiotn  of  snow  ; 
A{[*in  ixtliold  llie  winter's  weight 

Oppretui  llie  jaborin;:  woods  below  ; 
And  itnvains  wiili  icy  fiittcro  Imund, 
Bc.numbtTd  and  cramped  to  sulid  ground." 

Dn'don  was  not  eminent  for  his  love  of  nature  or  powur  of 
deMribing  its  beauties ;  and  a  poet  of  livelier  preceptiom 
would  hardly  have  changed  the  name  of  Soracto  for  the  faint 
generalisation,  "  yon  mountain  " ;  yet  someihin^  of  the  differ* 
ence  which  vre  wish  to  point  out  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern poetry,  is  here  perceptible.  Let  us  lake  from  Mrs.  He- 
inans,  an  oxnmpic  of  the  richly  imaginative  character  of  that 
of  later  limes.  Wc  will  pivc  llie  beginning  of  liic  verses  in 
which  she  describes  hemelf  as  rending  in  an  iirbor,  "  The 
Talisman"  of  Scott.  A  particular  interest  attaches  to  ibem 
from  the  circumstance,  tlmi  inibe  best  portrait  of  iiershe  ii  re- 
presented in  this  real  or  imaginary  situation. 

"  Thtrc  were  thick  leaves  above  me  and  around, 

And  low  tweet  »ighs,  like  those  of  ehildhood'n  ulcep, 

Amidst  their  dimness,  and  a  Gtful  sound 

As  of  son  showers  on  water ;  dark  and  deep 

I^y  the  oak  shadows  o'er  the  lurf,  so  aiill 

They  seemed  but  pictured  ([looms  :  a  hidden  rill 

Made  mufic,  such  as  baunis  ua  in  a  dream, 

Under  the  fern  luAs;  and  a  tender  gleam 

Of  »ori([reeD  light,  as  by  the  glowworm  shed, 

*  So*  how  Sonde  ulsnils  white  with  deep  snow ;  the  laboring 
snmda  cannot  bear  up  iinilftr  their  load,  anil  the  streams  am  Rloppod  liy 
tlie  sharp  frost. 
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Cam«  pourinK  tlirough  the  wmen  besch  bouglu  down, 
And  stcep'il  ihe  insjiic  paffe  wherein  1  read 

or  royal  cliiifllry  and  Md  renown, 
A  tal«  or  Palestine.*  —  Meanwliile  the  bee 

Swept  part  niK  with  a  lone  of  niramer  hours, 

A  drowsy  buj[le,  wnftiitg  thoughuof  flowers, 
Blue  skies,  aiid  ainUtr  sunshine  :  brijjblly  free. 
On  (ilmy  Mi'tiip,  ibe  purple  dragon-fly 
Stiol  glaaciiig  like  a  fairy  javdtn  by ; 
And  anweet  voice  ofMrrow  (old  ili«  ddl 

Where  5at  lli«  lone  wood-pigeon." 

Every  xiibject  becomes  rich  in  proportion  lo  the  neallh  of 
the  mind  by  w^bicb  it  is  conlempluK^d.  The  inielleclual  light 
thai  sliinex  upon  ir.givet  it  its  color*.  Deficient  as  the  ancieni 
poets  were  in  m>  many  ftources  of  thcu|;ht  and  feeing  tltat 
exist  in  modem  limei,  they  discover  as  imperfect  a  sensibility 
to  most  of  the  other  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste  as  to  those  de- 
rived from  ihe  objects  of  nature.  There  h  to  be  founi),  liir 
instance,  in  their  vforks  scarcely  a  single  passage,  perhaps  not 
one,  in  which  the  power  of  music,  as  blending  In  iutimaW 
union  <icD!4ibIe  and  inlellcciual  pleasures,  n  described  with 
strong  expression  ;  yet  what  a  treasury  of  glowing  images  and 
solemn  thoughts  this  suhjcct  has  opened  10  modem  poeis. 
"Wc  need  not  quote  for  illustration  Mrs.  Hemans's  "  Trium* 
phnnt  Music." 

Through  our  strong  sympathy  with  our  fdlow-mcn,  we  tw 
deeply  inieresied  in  the  rnmarns  of  antiquity,  in  the  ruioa 
that  recall  it  to  our  tliouc;hiK,  and  in  the  histories  which  liare 
come  down  in  us,  or  rHiher  in  tho^e  histories  as  fasliioiied  anew 
by  our  imagination,  effacing  and  sofienini;,  filling  up  the  rude 
outline,  and  coloring  and  embellishing  at  pleasure.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  have  a  more  vivid  cnacepiJon  of  the  virtues  and 
excellences  of  which  man  is  capable,  so  man,  as  such,  becomn 
more  an  object  of  our  regard.  In  lookioe  back  through  the 
obscurity  of  time,  the  depravity  that  would  have  shocked  W, 
if  forcocl  upon  our  observation,  is  partially  lost  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  bright  trails  of  character  shine  out  more  disiiiKllf- 
The  dead  of  past  a^es  are  regarded  with  something  of  thfl 
same  tenderness  thai  we  feel  toward  the  dend  whom  wc  hart 
known.  At  least  we  consent  for  a  time  to  sacrifice  our  pliilcs- 
ophy  to  an  illusion,  and  instead  of  the  Richard  Ctetir-de-Lion 


•• "  PalOTtioo.  —  Tale*  of  the  Crvmden." 
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of  history,  nbose  only  marked  characteritlies  were  boAi\y 
strength  nnd  brutal  linrdihood,  with  tho*e  few  fleams  of  good- 
ness nliich  notliiiig  but  ihv  grossest  sensuality  can  uttefly  ex- 
lin^ish,  we  consent  fur  a  ume  to  lake  ibe  R'tcbard  of  Scoit's 
"Ivanhoe";  or  in  fancying  ihe  Augusinii  age,  are  willing  lo 
forget  ttuii  it  took  its  naniu  from 

"  him  who  murdered  Tally, 
That  cold  villain,  Octaiius." 

Conformably  to  the  lawii  of  our  belter  nature,  our  imagina- 
tion is  most  readily  attracted  by  what  is  mo«t  excellent  in 
man.  While  viewing  a  beautiful  tract  of  country  with  which 
we  arc  not  famllinr,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  idealizing 
il5  supposed  inhabiianis,  aud  givinc;  them  somcnhni  of  a  poet- 
ical character,  or,  in  other  words,  a  cbaracier  ai^rceablc  to  our 
best  feelings.  So  it  is  in  caning  our  view  over  past  ages. 
Our  sympathies  are  excited  for  tlic  hopes  and  fuars,  and  the 
Tinues,  such  as  ihey  were,  of  those  who  hnvc  lost  all  power  lo 
injure ;  and  we  may  even  fashion  dim  images  of  what  they 
iMJW  are,  as  existing  somewhere  in  the  creation  of  God,  divest- 
ed perhaps  of  ilie  evil  that  clung  to  them  on  earth.  The 
idea  of  thai  mnnil  purification  anil  developement,  which,  wo 
believe,  is  continually  coing  on  in  the  universe,  may  thus  min- 
gle with  the  contemplation  of  the  past,  it  is  in  transferring 
us  into  a  world  in  wlilcli  grateful  iriuginations  are  bicndca 
with  truth,  and  the  hanhne»  of  present  reality  is  shut  out, 
that  the  poetic  interest  of  anli()uity  principallv  consists. 

Of  this,  modern  poeirv  and  fiction  have  aGundantly  availed 
themselves.  But  though  a  shadowy  antiquity  lay  at  a  back- 
ground to  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  yet  it  was  rarely  re- 
sorted to  by  ths  ancient  poets  as  a  source  of  pleasing  or  solemn 
emotions.  To  them  the  remoter  ages  were  little  more  than  s 
desert  abounding  with  monstrous  fictions,  with  licentious  and 
savage  divinities,  half-bruial  demigods,  and  heroes  and  ctiieb 
hardly  human,  whose  fabulous  deeds  and  sufferings  present 
nothing  lo  recommend  them  to  our  sense  of  bt-auiy.  In  the 
period  following,  history  assuni'^l  at  least  an  air  of  Iruih,  and 
men  appeared  on  the  stage  with  Iminan  feelings,  passions,  and 
viriuei.  But  in  looking  back  upon  their  earlier  liistory,  the 
ancients  seem  tn  have  fell  but  slightly  ihosr  peculiar  sentiments 
and  trains  of  feeling,  which  the  contemplation  of  antiquiiy 
now  awakens  in  our  breasia.     In  no  ancient  poet  is  there  a 
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eetebnt'mn  of  a  hern  nf  bis  omntry  lo  Ih>  rftmpiired  with  Mrs. 
Hemacii's  lines  on  \he  Sootmli  patriot,  Wslljioe,  beginning 

"  RmI  with  ihp  brn»<^,  vihasn  names  belong 
Toilin  high  ftinriity  of  song;." 

There  is  nn  appeal  to  ilie  <lee<Is  of  tlicir  Tailicn  equal  to  Iter 
Spanisb  war-song, — 

"  Flin^  forth  the  pmud  bsiinef  ofl^mm  n^ain  ; 
Let  the  liigli  word  '  CoiliU '  gn  rr-wiuidiug  through  Spain  "  — 

No  j>oetic  conception  of  anii(|iiiij  in  to  be  fotind  reKmbliag 
ibe  iniradiKiion  of  her  "Catlieilnil  Hymn,"  — 

"  A  dim  and  mishtj  minMer  of  old  time, 
A  temple,  shadowy  with  remembrances 
Of  the  majestic  pastl "  — 

And  above  all,  ilicro  is  nothing  so  morally  onnoblinj:,  so  arfap- 
Icd  to  raise  the  cbanicipr  of  a  people,  as  the  verses,  by  nhich 
slie  has  confcrrrd  a  great  obligaiion  on  our  counirj-,  lier 
"  Pilsrim  Falhm." 

Bill,  hcMcIc  the  arfvantnwrs  nffordcd  to  a  modem  noel  by  the 
nliginti;  nni)  moral  improvement  of  our  race,  nliicb  it  lisi 
bi'cn  priiici|inlly  our  objitrt  lo  point  out,  ilierc  are  otben  at 
which  111^  iii«y  glance.  He  may  kiok  back  orer  many  agM, 
■nd  around  ti)mii  all  eoiinirie^,  and  ar.quaitii  him«clf  triih 
man,  a^  he  has  existed  and  cxLii.'i  under  eircumsianccs  the 
most  dissimilar.  He  may  poises*  himself  of  all  that  knowl* 
ed^e  of  human  nature,  which  has  been  gathered  from  loni;  eic* 
ppTiencc  and  wide  nbservaiinn  and  muliiplicd  opportuniliet  of 
comparison.  Ho  may,  like  Souibey,  consiruci  poem»,  a*  wild 
andwondrouB,  and  as  morally  tieauiihil  as  "Tbataba,"  orasricb 
with  barbaric  splendor  as  "  The  Curse  of  Kcharaa,"  from  llie 
nide  materials  of  Arnbinn  liclion  or  Hindoo  inyihoto^.  The 
treasures  of  learning  and  science,  so  poor  in  ancient  times,  hare 
throu^'b  surr.eeding  a|:es,  liven  Bccumiitating  to  ftirnUh  him 
wilh  ihougbif,  illustmiinn?,  and  images.  Our  conceptions  an 
enlarged,  our  views  raised,  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral 
nniverse  has  been  continually  opening  to  the  view  of  man,  and 
knowledge  unfolding  her  ever-lenjjilieninf^  scroll,  of  which  llie 
ancients  had  scarcely  read  the  Cm  lines.  It  was  a  dream, 
ridiculed  by  Plato,*  of  tt>e  extravagant  admirers  of  Homor, 
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tbnt   all  hiuiiBn  and  divine  learning  was  to  be  found  in  iiJS 

In  ide  nam  re  of  iliin§«  an  is  progreMivo ;  its  Omory  and 
practice  urcgntduully  belter  understood,  errors  are  discuvnred 
and  corrected,  new  objects  ol'  attainment  prupciseiJ,  niid  visions 
of  bi^her  eicellence  revealed  to  the  mind  ;  und  thus  we  may 
l>elieve,  that  the  charactfr,  priociples,  purposes,  and  means  of 
poetry  are  now  comprehended  more  justly  tiiati  ihey  were  in 
former  limes. 

But  !l  may  be  said  that  in  perrecijon  of  language,  at  least, 
ibe  poets  of  Greece  and  Ronit?  mu^t  remain  unmrimsied.  It 
may  be  doubled,  howuvcr,  whether  we  are  qualitied  lo  pro- 
nounce this  j(id;^mcnt  in  thuir  favor.  The  harmouiou;  flow  of 
articulate  sounds  Jn  the  Greek  aud  Latin  lans^iiages,  particularly 
ID  the  LaOn,  is  not  lo  be  remtily  aUained  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  literary  l^uronc.  But  if  w«  apeak  of  poet- 
ical beauty  of  expression  and  harmony  of  thought,  we  must 
ncollect,  t)»(  it  is  necessary  to  be  aciguaiiiied  witb  the  train  of 
shadowy  arartcialions  which  fulloiv  the  direct  meaning  ofa  poet- 
ical word,  before  we  can  deierniitie  that  word  to  he  well 
clnten.  But  such  acquaintance  implies  an  inltmute  kiiowiega 
of  the  uHe  of  language  and  of  the  siaie  of  miod  in  those  ad- 
dreMed,  which,  as  regards  the  poetry  of  the  ancients,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  acquire,  and,  in  many  particulars,  Inipiisaible,  yet 
wilboui  which  we  are  liable  to  fall  inio  ifreat  mistakes,  and  may 
often  be  left  iu  much  uncertainty.  Take,  for  exniuple,  the 
line,  — 

"Quadrupcdaote  putrem  aooitu  quatit  unguis  campum."  * 

It  haa  been  admired  from  the  consonance  of  the  sound  with 
lb«  sense.  We  understand  the  epithet  sum's  to  mvtta  du$t^, 
—  the  duEty  plain ;  but  this  epithet  is  clscwheic  applied  to  a 
rich,  mellow  soil,  easily  broken  up,  or  lo  a  sandy  pUin.  At- 
cordint;  to  cither  of  these  uses,  It  is  apparently  an  epithet  un- 
suitable from  n*  associations  to  be  given  to  a  field  describ- 
ed as  shaken  ami  resounding  with   the  trampling  of  a  body 

*  ■■  Repealed  peals  of  ahouts  are  h«ar<f  around  ; 
The  nei^liine  rniirsers  nnswcr  to  the  soiinil. 
And  shake  with  huinv  liooTii  the  Bolid  groani." 

DrwUti. 
"  Louil  abouu  arise ;  the  tbundaring  coureers  bouod 
Tbtougbelau<laof(lua(,unil  paw  tlietrembUng ground." 

Pitt 
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of  liorae.  As  respects,  liketnse,  ilio  cpiilici  tjuadntptdoM, 
we  mny  doubi  whelhcr  any  modern  critic  can  explain  why 
guadruptdanic  tonitu  is  more  poet ic»l  in  Virgil,  tlian  its  cqiii- 
valenl  "lite  sound  of  quadrupeds"  would  be  in  a  modem 
poet  if  uGcd  to  express  I  he  sound  of  liortei. 

L>ecu3  tnkcanotlier  example : 

"  Pantor  cum  Irakmf  per  frota  navibus 
Idvin  Ildcnnm  pcittdus  liospiinm."  ' 
Why  is  ihe  word  (ra/irrti  usrd,  which  as  employed  else- 
where would  inijily  ihe  lakini^  iiivny  of  Helen  against  her  will  ? 
Does  il  refer  to  one  version  of  the  story  accoiding  to  which 
Paris  did  bear  her  away  by  force  ?  Were  this  ilie  case,  one 
would  Daiurally  expect,  considering  the  reproachful  and  denun- 
ciatory character  of  the  ode,  lo  lind  thai  idea  broui;lii  out 
mon;  distinctly,  h  ii  intended  In  express  the  rcluctnnce  with 
wliich,  thouzh  yielding  lo  her  love  for  Paris,  »lic  left  her 
husband  and  her  home?  This  conception  is  too  refined  Ibr 
an  ancient  poet  lo  trust  to  its  being  made  apparent  by  so  lieht 
a  touch ;  if  indeed  wc  may  suppose  it  to  have  entered  nis 
mind.  Wa<  traherti,  then,  intended,  by  its  associations  with 
an  net  of  violence,  to  denote  the  rapidiiy  and  fear  of  the  Hishl 
of  Paris  ?  Or  was  it  merely  employed  abutivefif,  to  u^e  a  tech- 
nical term,  only  with  reference  to  a  part  of  in  signification,  as 
words  are  not  unfrequenlly  used  in  poetry ;  though  it  b  always 
an  imperfection  't 

Such  cases  are  very  numerous,  in  which  no  modem  reader 
can  pronounce  with  just  confidence  upon  the  character  of  tho 
poetical  language  of  the  ancients.  Insmnoes  are  frequently 
occurring  in  which,  if  we  admire  at  all,  we  must  admire  at 
second  hand,  upon  trust.  The  meaning  and  effect  of  words 
have  undergone  changes  which  it  is  often  not  easy,  and  often 
not  ponibic,  to  a«ccrlain  with  precision.  Even  in  our  own 
longuagi!  this  k  the  case.     Shakspeare  says,  — 

"  Nor  Heaven  peep  thinu([h  the  blanket  of  the  dark 
To  cry,  Hold!  Hold!" 

Hero,  Johnson  understands  him  as  presenting  the  ludicrous  con- 
ception of  "  the  ministers  of  vengeance,  peeping  tlirougli  a  blan- 
ket," and  Coleridge,  as  wescehy  his  "Table-Talk, "conjectured 
ihat  instead  of  "  blanket "  "  blank  height "  was  perhaps  written 

*  Whin  thn  perlidioiiE  shcnherd  uiiu  braring  away,  in  tdeonabipa, 
Uiraugh  DUiow  MUt,  ilelen,  tiio  wiTu  of  tiia  boat . 
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by  SliaVspcarc.  But  by  "  Heaven  "  we  conceive  to  be  meanl, 
not  ilie  miiiisicnt  of  vcngciinco,  bui  the  light;  of  iR'aveo;  and 
it  is  not  iiiipoeitcal  lo  S[ieuk  of  the  nioon  nnA  *tnrs  n*  piicpin^ 
ibroiish  clouds.  With  ilie  word  "hliinkei,"  oor  uMiK-iiiiinn* 
arc  tnvial  and  lotv;  but  understand  it  merely  as  denoting  a 
thick  coveting  of  chirkness  wliich  closely  enwraps  itie  lijjhis  of 
lienven,  and  it  suits  well  lo  it<  pincu.  Bui  our  associations 
vith  the  word  are  accidental,  there  in  nuibingimriniically  tnore 
tnoan  in  a  blanket  than  a  sheet,  yet  none  would  olneet  to  tho 
csprcsMon  of  "a  sheet  of  light."  The  fortunes  of  the  wordt, 
only,  have  been  dillbrcni,  and  tlial,  in  all  probability,  aioee  tlie 
time  of  Sliakspcare,  considering  his  use  of  (Iiis  word,  and  tlie 
corresponding  uso  of  the  word  rut;  by  Drayton.* 

If  such  be  the  chariicter  of  poiilical  l.inaiiagr,  it  is  clear, 
that  to  judge  with  critic.il  accuracy  of  tlr.it  of  a  distant  ii»c  or 
even  a  foreign  land,  requires  uucoinnion  knoHledjfe  and  dis- 
crimiiuitiun  as  well  as  an  accurate  taste;  while,  unfortunately, 

Crofound  scholarship  and  cultivated  and  elegant  habits  of  mind 
ave  very  rarely  baon  united  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  poets. 
The  supposition  of  u  peculiar  felicity  of  expression  in  their 
wriiini^s  is  to  bo  judged  of,  iti  mo^t  cilsos,  rather  by  extrinsic 
probabiliticK,  which  do  not  favor  it,  than  by  any  direct  and  clear 
evidence  of  it  that  can  be  produced.  We  are  very  liable  in 
this  particular  to  be  biassed  by  prepossession  and  authority ; 
our  imaginations  often  deceive  us  ;  we  create  ibo  beauty  which 
wo  fancy  that  we  find. 

t  There  is  pcrh[i|«  no  poet,  in  whose  productions  the  charac- 
teiistics  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  giving  a  superiority  lo 
the  |)oetry  of  later  times  over  that  which  has  precedt-d,  appoar 
inure  strikingly  than  in  those  of  Mrs.  Hcmans.  Wheu,  after 
reading  sucb  works  as  she  has  written,  we  turn  over  ilio  vol- 
umes of  ■  collection  of  English  poetry,  like  that  of  Chalmers, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  greater  part  of  it  appears  more 
vrorlhleM  and  distasteful  than  bclbre.  Much  is  cvidemlv  the 
work  of  barren  and  unformed,  vulgar  and  vicious  minds,  of 
individuals  without  any  conception  of  poetry  as  the  glowing 
expression  of  what  is  nio«i  noble  in  our  nature,  and  often  with 
,iio  title  lo  ihe  name  of  poet,  but  from  having  put  into  metre 
ihoughit  too  mean  for  prose.  Such  writings  as  ihixe  of 
Mm.  Heiuans  at  once  atford  evidence  of  the  advance  of  our 


*  Sec  examples  In  tJic  notvn  to  Sliakapeaiv. 
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nee,  and  are  among  the  most  importaat  means  of  its  f^rth< 
puriGcalion  and  progress.  The  minds,  whict)-  go  (brtti  fni 
their  privacy  to  set  with  strong  moral  power  upon  thoitsan 
and  tea  thousands  or  other  minds,  are  the  real  agents  in  a 
vancing  the  character  of  mm,  and  iroproviDg  bis  conditio 
They  are  instrunienta  of  the  invisible  operationi  of  the  spirit 
God.  A,  N, 


^ 
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shouM  it  Mcomplish  tbo  objects  for  which  it  is  ioienderf.  And 
with  wis  nsaurancc,  iho  ln<^mbcn  of  it  niny  nel)  coiuolo 
iltcniscKes  for  (he  wjini  of  iliai  more  iioi*y  celebrity,  wliich 
aIiL-n(J$  W'  {li.icovery  of  »  Papua  or  n  New  Holland,  and 
(he  brinu^iig  borne  a  whole  menagerie  of  kangaroos  and 
ornilhorby^cbi.  CommcDSurstc,  liowever,  with  ilie  advanl«e;G!t 
expected  frvm  ihutr  succtiss,  will  be  the  gencrnl  disappoint- 
mcni  in  case  of  fuilurc.  Indeed,  a  pociiliar  responsibihty  rests 
upon  ihi:  (^uri^iiriorH  of  this  expediiion ;  for  upon  iheir 
acqiiiiiing  ihemshjvca  lo  the  pubhc  satisfaction,  in  lliia  imianre, 
will  depend  prob^ily  the  (Ir^roe  of  interest  taken  in  firture 
enterprises  of  thu  Kinil.  Tln-y  nttisi  consider  tliemselves,  in 
Act,  as  pioneers,  wtto,  if  ilicy  fiiil  with  the  xiiijilejit  prepara* 
lions,  canaot  expect  iDihers,  less  favored,  lo  lollow  in  their 
unBoished  course,  and  >^omplete  llie  design  which  lliey  have 
found  impraciicabli;. 

Willi  this  unrnin;:,  andViih  l)je  best  winhcs  for  iheir  suc- 
cessful reiun),  »e  bid  iliena,  for  ourselves,  "God  sjiced.*' 
Am),  hoping  that  they  will  leave  behind,  on  their  native  shores, 
DO  other  sentiment  but  one  on  ihe  must  friendly  and  patriotic 
desire  for  the  prosperous  issin  of  ilieir  nnttirprise,  wc  can* 
not  dismiss  the  subject,  wiihodf  saying  a  few  words  in  de- 
precation of  a  feetinE;,  to  which  certain  well-known  untoward 
occurrences,  connected  with  ih^  outfit,  have  pven  rise. 
There  is  no  denying,  that  di<!  coitrsc  lakt-n  hy  Oommndore 
Jones  for  (he  exchision  of  LieiitAanis  Slidrll  and  Wilkes 
from  the  commands  for  which  ihey  md  been  selected,  (ba(h, 
gentlemen  most  favorably  known  for  \|icir  professional  merit, 
■nd  the  former,  one  of  the  chief  favorites  of  tl)e  coinitry,  for 
(he  di.ittriciion  he  1ms  won  in  its  literaiurt,)  has  been  genemlly 
regarded  with  strong  disapprobation.  There  need  be  no  hes- 
itation in  saying,  that  if,  at  (he  proper  sl^c  of  ihe  business, 
tbo  Socrciary  hod  truisf«rre<l  the  cntnmand\to  other  hands,  be 
would  have  better  consulted  the  dignity  of>  [he  government, 
the  claims  of  the  imporiam  service  projectecfj  and  the  general 
sense  of  the  nation.  The  resentment  naturally  awakened  bv 
tb*  publication  of  the  cxlraordinary  corrcspoiidancc,  to  which 
we  rvfer,  has  had  time  to  subside.  I)nt  if  it  lifts  been  tnc- 
ceeded  by  a  settled  distrnsi  of  the  commander,  as  having 
prored  himself  wanting  in  some  of  those  qualities  W  magna- 
nimity and  wisdom,  which  are  reasooably  looked  for  in  one 
invested  with  so  responsible  a  charge,  ibifi  is  a  sentitniSnl,  wc 
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would  urg«,  n'htch  ought  nol  lo  be  entMta'med,  to  ui  anduo^ 
esieni,  to  the  prejinlice  of  so  imponani  an  un/rrnking. 
One  great  tnisiokc  sliould  not  be  lhou|;hl  enough  in  ptuve  an 
uilerly  iiicom|H!U'nt  man,  and  Commorlori-  Jonci/lias  inetito- 
riounly  si^rved  liis  country  in  other  liiiiM,  tviieif  h  nas  in  a 
conditioo  to  owe  much  to  the  services  of  a  hravo  and  skilful 
snilor.  Since  it  s«ems,  in  this  business,  Ityli  a  dclcrroineii 
thing,  ilint  lie  )ihn)l  tinvv  liis  coiinirjr's  honor  in  Ivs  ke«{)ing, 
we  hold  it  to  he  t)ie  duty  of  every  good  dUsen,  to  hope  iIm 
best  fioni  hU  fnanHgonieni.  Perltaps  m  cannot  rcasonaUr 
oxprci,  (liMl  any  fiiiure  fjucsiionRble  condt^lHill  bvvicwad  wilL 
the  snniu  iiiiliil^ence,  a%  if  (ip  liad  not  wend)'  r(.-tidered  hiinse 
so  »erio<i4ly  obnoxious  to  (:iiui|iliiint.  /uut,  on  tlie  oilier 
bo  could  desire  no  nobler  opportitoily  than  lie  jMSsesses,  fof 
rvtnstaling  himself  ia  the  pubhylavor  so  ualMppily  put 
hazard. 

To  return  for  a  moment  la/'the  first  of  the  irorks 
review,  —  the  author  of  the  v  History  of  CircumitarisatioBf 
promises  us,  in  his  prerace.yB  ContinuHtion,  which  shall  coa 
Uiiit  arcminis  of  all  the  to)V^c5  of  importance  since  the  daj 
of  Cook;  accoinpanii^d  hr  a  map  comprismg  ihe  laiest  dis^l 
coverics  and  survcja  A'or  tliis  publiealion  we  shall  foofcl 
with  ronsidfntble  inierosi.  The  original  histories  of  ibe  mod-] 
ern  French  and  Grripaa  voyages,  are  usually  loo  expcittlvfl 
lo  bo  generally  knoi/n,  except  by  abriilgmeiiis  ;  and  die  map,  | 
if  well  executed,  will  he  of  especial  value,  as  a  meiaos  o(esii-j 
mating  the  addiliuiB  to  it,  anticipated  from  our  own  exf 
dilion. 


Mid'UU^   Jf^t^^YL 


Art.  V(.  —  /MUrtnf  Lucius  M.  Piso,/rom  Palmyra,  tohii, 
/Vwnd,  Marcui  Curtiug,  at  Home.     Aewjfrrt  tratuAaui 
and  pabluhtit.     New  York  ;  C,   S.  Franm.      Bouion: 
J.  H.  Francis.  1837.  2  voU.  12mo.  ^SL  ?K^^tW*vv  ^»a* 

This  work  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  our  lasl 
number,  and  seems  lo  lie  ri<|ii<l)y  gainin;;  die  repuiaiiun  which 
it  so  well  deserves,  It  i*  tin  historical  romance.  Piso,  td* 
imagined  author  of  tile  Letters,  \*  supposed  lo  have  vitited 
Palmyra,  toward  ibc  close  of  the  third  century,  to  have  be- 
come acqiinintcd  ivith  Zcnohia  and  her  court,  lo  have  seen  the 
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city  in  its  ^ioiv,  and  lo  liavc  vritDWsed   its   desintclion  by 
Aurelian,  (A.  I).  273.) 

The  scene,  the  characiers,  and  the  lusiorical  events  are 
fiiM^y  sciocCcd  ;  for  ihey  abound  nilh  slrikinp  images  and  aano- 
ciiiiinns.  W«  arc  carrit-d  back  lo  Palmyra,  a  city  the  Iiisiory 
of  wliicb  is  iinknotvn,  rUIng  in  ilie  desert,  }li»\vn  lu  the  ivorld 
but  for  8  single  age,  in  the  height  of  its  almost  unparalleled 
splendor,  and  [hen  D^coming  the  spoil  ofa  Roman  anny  and  its 
savage  leader,  tvho  laid  tmic  in  a  few  days  what  was  never  to 
be  reitored.  After  iliis,  a  cloud  of  obscunly  sclllcd  over  ii, 
and  its  ancient  glories  were  almost  regarded  as  rabiiloua  ;  till, 
in  ihe  latter  part  of  the  scvenleenth  century,  a  few  English 
nierchftnis,  from  the  factory  ai  Aleppo,  found  their  way  to  iis 
wonderful  mini,  and  brought  back  «  tale,  for  which  ihcy 
scarcely  obtained  credit,  —  which  indeed  caused  their  veracity 
to  be  questioned.  Zenobia.  tho  queen  of  this  clly,  lias  been  a 
riarnp  for  poetry  and  painline,  aod  history  represents  hei'  as  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  inielteot  and  brauty,  united  wiih  great 
strength  of  character ;  nn  Asiatic  princesn,  with  Grecian  refine- 
ment and  Roman  hardihood.  Her  principal  minister,  who  is 
very  happily  Introduced  in  the  present  work,  was  the  pbilostH 
phcr,  Loiiginu!'.  Her  victor,  Auretian,  was  the  son  of  ■ 
Pannoniatt  peaxant,  originally  an  adventurer,  a  common  sol- 
dier ;  who,  by  his  courage,  lerocity,  bodily  strength,  power  of 
control,  and  skill  in  war,  had  raised  himself  to  be  the  military 
despot  of  the  Komim  Kmpire,  and  kepi  bimsrif  at  its  head) 
almost  five  years,  before  his  turn  for  asxasiination  came. 
With  perhaps  occasional  outbreaks  of  something  like  a  gener- 
ous impulse,  ho  was  on  the  wiinle  only  less  liaiefol  than  some 
of  his  predecessors,  because  he  did  not,  like  them,  mix  up  his 
atrociout  cnieliies  with  the  uller  vileness  of  the  most  Joaih- 
some  sensuality. 

The  complete  ruin  of  Palmyra  followed  tts  desiructiou  by 
Aurelian.  As  regards  that  city,  he  might  have  rivalled  the 
boiBst  of  Allila,  ihni  Iht  grass  ertte  not  where  Ail  horn't  hoofi 
had  Irod.  Lying  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  between  the  Eu> 
phratea  and  Ihe  Mediterranean,  and  favored  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  it  rose  rapidly  lo  wealth  and  civilisation,  as 
an  emporium  of  ilie  commerce  of  the  East.  Its  Grecian 
name,  Palmyrn,  nnd  its  Eastern  name,  Tadraor,  were  et^ually 
expressive  of  the  great  number  of  palm-Irces  which  floiirishcil 
around  it.     In  the  middle  of  tbv  last  cvntury,  there  was  but 
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one  remaining  ;  ihe  nnds  of  the  desert  had  encroached  to  it 
walU,  and  only  a  Tew  Arab  huts  were  to  bo  fouad  aniot^  its 

At  that  lime  (in  1751),  tt  vims  rbited  by  ttic  travellers  Dan^l 
kins  and  Wood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  principal 
inronnaiion  respeciing  its  preseDl  slate.  Their  published 
drawiogs  and  ineasurenieois  en-  satisfactory  ;  but  are  accom- 
panied  with  only  a  very  brirf  nanattrc.  After  a  journer  of 
six  day*  from  Aleppo,  ihroiiB;li  the  desert,  the  travellers  arrived 
about  noon  in  vii-w  of  "  Tadmor's  marble  wastes."  "The 
bills  opening,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "  i}iscover«d  to  us  all  at  once 
the  greatest  quantiiy  of  ruins  we  had  ever  seen,  all  of  white 
marble  ;  nnd  heyond  ihem,  toward  thi?  Kuphraiet,  a  flat  wMe, 
as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach,  without  any  object,  wfaick 
showed  either  life  or  motion.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ima- 
gine any  tiling  more  strikini;  than  this  view."  Tiw  remains  of 
.  the  city  lay  within  a  circuit  of  about  three  miles,  which  ap^H 
pearcd  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  public  edilices.  The  whom 
ground  was  covered  with  heaps  of  marble  ;  yet  among  them 
the  ruins  of  vast  buildings  were  slill  conspicuous,  "  the 
greatest  and  most  entire,"  says  Wood,  which  the  Uavcflers 
had  seen,  .\mong  these  two  were  preeminent ;  ^  one  of 
them,  (he  Temple  of  the  Su  >,  standing  in  a  court,  more  than 
seven  hundred  feel  stiunrc,  which  was  enclosed  bv  a  wall ; 
adorned  on  tlie  outside  uiih  pilaxien!,  and  originally  thtb  i 
double  row  of  interior  columns,  forming  as  it  were  cloisteraj 
the  tcmpli?  itself  being  in  (he  midst  of  (he  area,  surrounded  I 
columns  fifty  feet  hi^h  ;  —  the  other,  an  open  portico,  st 
ine  three  i}uartcrs  of  a  mile  in  length,  many  of  the  pilkis 
which  are  yei  standing.  All  the  edilices,  of  which  any  < 
siderable  ruins  are  extant,  are  supposed  (o  have  been  erecte 
during  the  period  of  less  than  three  centtirics  which  inter 
between  the  Chriiiiiau  era  and  ihc  dc»iruction  of  the  dtf- 
The  style  of  architecture  is  almost  throughout  Corinthian ;  iMlJ 
the  vastness  of  the  buildings  has  an  Egyptian  character. 

It  was  this  city  which  Piso,  the  supposed  author  of  thai 
l.e((erB,  is  imagined  to  have  .teen  in  its  gtory;  and  tobava, 
given  his  first  impressions  from  its  view,  in  (he  following  pte^j 
sage.     We  quote  a  few  lines,  preceding,  descriptive  of  iki 
desert  surrounding  this  cultivntcd  spot- 

"  Upon  lliid  boundloss  dusurt  we  now  soon  entered.     Tba 
sceiiR  which  it  presented  wa.i  more  diimal  than  I  can  dowribft 
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A  red,  moviRg  sand,  —  or  hnri}  and  bnkcd  by  tbe  heat  of  a  nin, 
■iich  at  Rome  never  know*,  —  low,  grny  rocks  jubt  rJnuti!  hers 
and  thore  ibove  ihc  level  of  the  pinin,  wiih  now  aud  tlicii  the 
dead  nnd  glittering  trunk  of  a  vast  cedoi,  nhoHe  routs  ttvint'd  m 
ir  tiit^y  bad  ouilosied  centuries.  —  the  bones  of  camels  and 
clephnnis,  scnitercd  on  eillier  hand,  dazzling  the  sight  by  reavon 
of  their  cur.evaive  whiteness,  —  at  n  distance  occasionally  an 
Arab  of  the  desert,  for  a  moment  surrcying  our  long  lino,  and 
th«n  darting  ofT  lu  hia  fastnesses,  —  ihc«o  were  the  ohjectit  wliich, 
with  sea rc«  any  variation,  met  our  eyes  duting  the  four  weaii- 
eome  days  that  we  dragged  ourselves  over  ibia  wild  and  inhoapt- 
lable  region." 

•  •  >  •  • 

"  I  was  stilt  buried  in  reflection,  when  1  wa«  aroused  by  the 
shout  of  those  who  led  the  caravan,  nod  who  had  at(.iine<l  the 
eumrait  of  a  little  rising  ground,  sayingi  '  Palmyra!  Pulmyral ' 
1  urged  forward  my  »i«ed,  aiid  in  n  mument  llie  most  wonJeiful 

Erospect  1  ever  beheld, — no.  t  cannot  except  even  Ito^ie, — 
Bret  upon  my  sight.  Flanked  by  hilU  of  considerable  elevation 
on  the  East,  the  city  fdlcd  the  whole  plain  below  as  far  ua  ilie  eye 
could  teach,  both  toward  the  North  aud  toward  llie  South.  Thia 
iminsitse  plain  was  all  one  vast  and  houndletisciiy-  It  seemed  to 
roe  (O  be  larger  than  Rome.  Yet  I  knew  very  well  that  It  could 
not  be,  —  that  it  was  not.  And  it  waaaome  time  before  I  under- 
Htood  the  true  character  of  the  scene  before  me,  so  as  to  separate 
the  city  from  the  country,  aud  tlie  country  from  the  city,  irhich 
liere  wonderfully  iuterpenttraie  each  oilier,  and  so  confound  and 
deceive  the  observer.  For  llie  city  proper  ia  bo  studded  with 
gt»u[Mi  of  lofty  palm-trees,  Bbooling  up  among  iis  temples  nnd 
palacea,  aud  on  tbe  other  hand,  ilic  plain  in  its  inimeiliaie  vicio- 
Hy  is  so  thickly  adorned  with  magniticent  jtructure.*  of  the  purest 
marble,  that  it  is  not  easy,  nay  it  is  impossible  at  the  distance  at 
which  I  contemplated  the  whole,  to  dihiinguiah  the  line  uhich 
divided  the  one  from  the  other.  It  was  nil  city  and  all  country, 
all  country  and  all  cily.  Those  which  lay  berore  me  I  was  ready 
to  believe  were  ihe  Flysjan  Fields.  1  imagined  that  I  saiv  under 
my  feet  the  dwetliags  of  purified  men  am)  of  gods.  Certainly 
ihey  wt:re  too  glorious  for  the  mere  cflith-Wn.  There  wan  a 
central  point,  however,  which  chiefly  fixed  my  altentinn.  (there 
the  vatt  Temple  of  the  Sun,  stretched  upward  its  thousand  col* 
am*  of  polished  marble  to  the  hcaven^i,  in  its  matchless  beauty 
catling  into  tbe  ^hade  e*ery  other  Hork  of  an  of  which  the  world 
can  boiKt.  I  have  slMid  before  llie  Parthenon,  and  h.iie  almost 
worshippdl  that  divinv  achievement  of  the  immortal  Plndia*. 
Bui  it  ia  a  toy  hy  the  «d<!  of  thin  bright  crown  of  the  Eastern 
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Mipittl.  I  have  been  nt  Mllftn,  at  Kpheaus,  uAlexandria,  at 
AOiioeh  ;  but  in  neither  i>f  iliose  rt^nowned  ciliM  have  1  bebiild 
any  ihin^;  ilint  I  can  allow  to  approui^li  iit  tiniml  exioiii,  gian* 
dnur,  and  mnst  coiiMimmale  liuaiiiy,  ihis  ulinost  rnorv  (liaa  work 
of  man.  On  each  mJc  of  llii;i,  tlie  ci^iiiral  point,  there  roM  U|>- 
ward  iil<!ndi!f  pyramid],  —  |xiiiili!d  obeliskn,  —  dumes  of  the  most 

eiceful  proportions,  culumiis,  arches,  and  lofty  iou-dts,  for  num- 
r  and  lor  form,  beyond  my  power  to  dmcribe.  These  build- 
ingi.  af  n-ell  a>  the  walls  ol  the  city,  being  all  either  of  while 
marble,  or  of  Hime  «tone  a»  white,  and  being  eterywlx-re  in  their 
whole  extent  iotenporsed,  aa  I  have  already  said,  with  niultitudea 
of  overshadowing  palm-tfee*.  perfectly  filled  and  saiistied  tny 
•cnsR  of  hrauly,  and  made  me  fi'el  for  the  moment,  as  if  in  auch 
a  *ci!ne  I  nhould  lave  to  dwell,  and  there  end  my  days."— Vol. 
I.  pp.  -iU,  -21 --iS. 

This  passage  n-ill  not  excite  loo  high  expectations  respecl- 
ine  the  work,  which  is  wiiiien  throiigliom  in  a  nurunil,  agree- 
able, w«ll-suiloined  style,  though  witli  a  few  negligences,  here 
and  there,  which  a  slight  revision  might  ren>ove,  and,  also,  as 
it  seemed  in  us,  a  few  rcpciilions  of  the  inmc  rsseniJRl  idea  or 
conceplion.  The  inagnifioeai  architecture  of  Palmyra,  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,  and  the  Long  Ponieo  are  finely  brought  into 
view  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  In  general,  whatever  is 
iiitcnded  to  be  confoinied  to  history  nod  fact  is  represented 
correctly  ;  and  it  may  lIuTufnrc  be  worth  while  lo  luention 
the  error,  in  (he  pB5<<8ge  quoted,  of  placing  the  liilU  near  Pal- 
myra, on  the  east,  instead  of  the  west ;  where  it  appeare  lliey 
Stand  from  the  account  of  Wood.  Whil«  upon  this  head,  ws 
may  as  well  notice  another  error  of  little  more  itnponance, 
but  connected  with  a  fact  of  some  curiosity.  Pino,  in  on«  of 
bis  letters,  (Vol.  i.  p.  56,)  says  ; — "  Returning,  we  passed 
tbrou|b  ilie  arches  of  a  vast  aqueduct,  which  pours  into  the 
city  e  river  of  the  purest  water.  This  is  the  most  striking 
object,  and  noblest  work  of  an,  without  the  walls."  So  a  Ro- 
man aqueduct  might  have  been  spoken  of.  But  there  tvis, 
St  Palmyra,  no  aqueduct  constructed  upon  arches.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  its  principal  .tupply  of  water  was  through 
an  aqueduct  buiU  nniier  ground,  which  has  been  broken,  says 
Wood,  about  half  a  leugue  from  tlio  city.  Me  gives  a  plan  of 
it,  by  which  its  interior  appear*  to  have  been  about  four  feet 
in  width,  by  eight  feet  in  depth.  Thi»  subterranean  consirui> 
tion  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  unique  among  ancient  watercourses. 
Thai  the  RomatM  were  acquainted  nritli  tlio  fact,  that  water 
when  coniinod  will  rise  to  the  height  of  its  source,  seems  ddw 
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to  be  the  prevalent  opinion.  Bui  ihe  passage  of  PEny  whiofi 
lia;  been  principally  relied  upon  i^  a  lilile  suspicious.  He 
says  ;  "  Wikit  contincfl  in  lead  risri  to  ihc  hviiclil  of  iia 
source;  "  —  Jii/ua  in  plumbo  luhil  aUtluUintm  txortus  mi.  If 
Ite  were  acquainted  with  the  e;enerBl  law  of  fliiida,  of  whicli  tins 
is  sn  example,  ivhy  did  be  not  express  ii  in  general  lerma, 
■nfiioad  of  stating  a  particular  fact.  We  are  rumirided  of  what 
Horace  inys  of  lliH  water,  that  "strives  to  hnrst  its  case  of 
kad,"  tendit  rtimpere  plumbum,  when  iipealcliig  of  that  nhich 
was  conveyed  through  Rome,  in  loaden  pipes  from  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  aqucdocis.  Con^idi-fing  the  intclleciual  habiis  of 
the  Roniiii)';,  it  would  not  he  strange  that  a  parlictilitr  phenorn- 
eiion  «h»uld  be  knowo  to  ihcin,  without  any  inquiry  fotlowiog 
hy  which  it  might  be  traced  to  a  general  law. 

It  should  be  nbficrvcd,  however,  that  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  work,  there  is  mention  of  the  ruin*  of  a  subtcrranctn 
aqueduct,  through  which  Zenobia  is  represented  ax  escaping 
from  die  city  when  ii  was  environed  by  the  Roman  army. 
But  this  »  described  as  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  that 
wbtch  actually  exist(^d. 

We  are  not  about  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  characters  and 
incidetilsof  the  "  Letters  froiii  Palmyra";  for  the  work  itself  is 
much  belter  worth  reading,  than  such  an  account  as  we  might 
give.  Zenobia,  except  that  a  daKzling  ha/.e  of  romance  is 
thrown  round  her,  appears  as  she  is  represented  in  history. 
Perhaps  we  f^hould  except  also  her  being  drawn  as  a  female 
warrior,  ready  to  engage  personally  in  battle,  as  is  also  her 
friend  Fatisia.  For  ourselves,  we  could  well  have  itparcd  ihia 
trait  in  the  character  of  either.  But  our  associaiions  with 
ancient  amazons,  with  the  swift-footed  Camilla,  for  instance,  are 
such,  that  we  do  not  class  them  with  those  who  make  tho 
nearest  approach  to  their  bravery  in  modern  times.  (Jenerally 
il  may  be  remarked,  ihni  lo  the  higher  and  moro  prominent 
characters,  there  I^  ascribed  a  nobleness  and  refinement  grimier, 
some  may  think,  than  the  nature  of  an  historical  rotnanre 
requires  ;  for  something  of  this  sort,  some  idealizing  of  the 
personages  of  lii.itory  it  does  require ;  as  is  shown  in  the 
works  of  the  great  master  of  the  art.  No  charncler,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole  is  moro  successfully  managed  than  ihul  of  Lon- 
ginus. 

From  a  cliarge  ihnt  has  been  brought  again.it  Zenobia,  of 
having  exposed    Longinus  to  llie  vengeance  of  Auretian,  in 
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order  10  MVft  lienoir,  a  cirarg«  that  appears  in  moH  modem 
nccuuiiis  of  ber,  and  «e»n»  to  hai-e  gaioed  general  credit,  &be 
is,  we  ihink,  3ii<;ce>3riilly  rindirated  by  (he  author  of  the  Let- 
ters, in  a  note  to  his  Gecond  volume.  \Vc  vrvre  led  in  conae* 
(jiicnce  to  look  at  the  narrative  of  Qibbon.  It  b  cbaraoteristic 
of  that  historian.    Ha  thus  writes. 

"  Whwi  the  Syrmn  qiiren  wm  l>roii^l  into  the  prewtnce  of 
Aurolinn,  he  sternly  a»keil  her,  '  llnw  sh«  hud  prrMunicd  lo  tm  in 
armN  n^in«t  the  entperora  of  Rome.'  The  an«wcr  o(  Zeiiobia 
wa«  a  prudnni  nitxturc  of  m[)ocl  mid  6rioncas.  '  Itncausc  I  div 
d>iine<l  lo  oon>tid«r  as  Ilomnti  ompcturs  aii  AorcoliK  or  a  Gillie> 
nua.  Voii  aldiie  1  ncktiowlrHli:«  a^  iny  cuni^iirror  nm)  niy  ■ov«r> 
cieo.'  Hill  as  lecnal^  r<ifiiiude  is  coiniiionly  aniliciiil,  m  it  la 
RijIiJotn  uliMily  iir  ciiiiBi'^tL'Hl.  The  courage  of  Zeuoliin  duwrlod 
her  in  (he  liciiir  of  trial ;  fhn  trembled  at  the  nngry  cUinors  of 
the  Roldieis,  ivhi)  uulloil  ntmid  lor  her  irnitieJinic  exccuium,  tofgoV 
the  generous  ilt.ipnir  of  Ckonaira,  which  %he  had  propowulo 
herself  as  a  iaoi]<!l,  nnti  i];tinn]iiii<iu«ly  piircliuseil  life  by  the  >a<>- 
rice  of  her  fame  nnil  her  Iriomls.  It  was  to  lh«<ir  e.oun!>rli>,  urhicJi 
governed  the  weaknem  of  hnr  nex,  thai  she  imputed  the  Euilt  of 
her  obminaie  re«iEitanc« ;  it  wn*  tm  tlieir  head*  that  she  diroctMl 
the  vi-ni^ance  of  the  crunl  .lurrlinn.  The  fame  of  Loiigiou^ 
wlv>  w»i  included  nmniig  the  nitmeroua  and  perhaps  innoCBiil 
viciims  of  her  fear,  will  survive  that  of  the  queeii  who  belreywl, 
or  ih>- lyratit  wlio  candcmned  him.  QiMiius  and  learn  in  2  were 
incnpaMe  of  movinit  a  fiereo  uuli^tii^rc^d  wddier.  but  they  bad 
aen'«(l  to  elevate  and  himicmizi'  tliit  m>u1  of  I^iiiiritiui.  Without 
uiiGrinK  a  complaint,  he  cnlmly  fullmvcd  ilir  cKccuiiunur,  pitying 
his  unhappy  miatrcM,  and  bcntowing  comfort  on  his  aJBictcd 
friends." 

For  the  answer  i»iih  nhicli  Gibbon  furnishes  Zcnobia, 
his  only  ouihority  is  ilie  following  passage  from  Trt-bellius 
Poilio.  "  Wbun,  upon  hor  being  lakon  captive  by  .\urcliun,  and 
brought  into  his  p^l'?leocl^  lie  thus  aHiirt^sscd  lier  ;  '  Why, 
Zenobia,  have  you  dared  to  itmuli  Roniiin  emperors  ? '  she 
i>  reported  to  have  said  ;  '  I  acknowledge  you  as  an  empe- 
ror for  yon  are  a  conqueror.  I  did  not  regard  Gatlienut, 
Aureoliis,  and  ilie  oiher«  as  princes.  Thinking  Victoria  like 
myself,  f  wished  lo  share  the  empire  with  her,  could  we  bo 
brought  into  Dciglibourhood.'"*  This  is  not  very  like  die 
prudent  mixture  of  respect  and  Grinness  ascribed  to  her  by  the 
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modem  historian.  Nor  \a  it  probable  that  even  tliis  answer, 
which  is  tncniioiicd  by  Trcbcllius  only  as  report,  uu  feuliy 
made  by  Zc-nobra.  Viciom  or  Viciorina  was  the  Dtodier 
of  Victoriiiiis,  who,  aimd  i  rapid  succossJuii  of  ussassiiiBlions 
■nd  cliangeii,  obiaJiied  the  commaod  of  ilm  nnny  m  Gaul, 
and  she  appears  to  have  shared  in  bis  short-lived  power.  But 
hex  iianic  lias  slmosi  disappeared  from  history ;  and  ifZenobia 
had  ever  heard  it,  she  would  not  probably  have  considered  her 
as  rivaliiug  ht-rsdf.  The  ri:iiifirk  of  Gibbon,  respecting  funiale 
fortitude,  is  like  a  large  propuriloti  of  [hose  appearing  through- 
out  hb  worh  in  the  form  of  apothegms,  which,  whether  true 
or  filbf ,  arc  trlvialiliok  disguised  by  the  formal  style  of  their  an- 
nunciaiioii-  In  vndnraiice,  vroiiian  hatf  shown  herself  not  in- 
ferior to  man.  Tliai  Zenobia  ha<l  proposed  ihe  generous  dfr< 
snair  of  Cleopatra  for  ht?r  model,  is  oidy  an  einbeUisbmeM. 
For  the  narrative  of  ibc  Heath  of  Longiutis,  we  follow  ibc  au- 
thor of  the  Letters  in  quoting  the  passage  on  which  it  mis,  from 
Zosimus,  who  wrote  more  tliaa  t  c>eaiury  after  itie  dvslriic- 
non  of  Palmyra. 

"  Aurtlinn,  returning  (o  Erncsa,  sat  in  judgment  upon  Xeito- 
bia  and  ihone  who  had  been  connected  wi||i  her.  Then  sJie 
retaled  the  causes  of  the  war,  eiculpaimg  herself,  and  bringioi; 
(brwarilmany  oili«ra  as  leading  her  on,  she  bein^  only  a  iroiuan- 
Among  ihem  was  Lon^iniis,  of  whom  tliere  are  wriiingH  exiaiil, 
which  nflbrd  groai  profit  to  such  a*  are  desirous  of  iiiMruci«m, 
who,  being  convicted  of  llin  characs  brouiiht  a^iitst  him.  was 
immediately  cond^med  to  death  by  ihe  kinu.  This  hu  Iwre  m> 
fliobly  u  lo  comfu^thoM:  who  coni|)assi(inaied  his  misforlunc." 

Such  is  the  story  which  Gibbon  hns  drct^scd  in  modorn  cos- 
tume. To  the  conftitatioo  of  it  in  the  note  before  referred  to, 
it  may  be  added,  that  Zosiinu.'i  was  so  ill-informed  respecting 
Zenobia,  and  so  careless  of  obtaining  correct  information,  that 
in  regard  to  her  death  he  only  gives  a  report,  that,  as  Atirehan 
was  carrying  her  with  him  to  Rome,  she  died  ddier  ihrougit 
dueuo  or  voluntary  hunger ;  *  though  two  contemporary 
hisiorians  (Trehellitis  Pollio  and  Vopiscus)  speak  of  her  as 
having  been  led  Iti  triumph  by  the  emperor.  Zosimus,  a*  if 
to  despatch  the  whole  business  at  once,  proceeds  with  il>e 
same  report,  as  slating  that  all  those  who  shared  in  her  rebel- 
lion, except  licr  son,  were  drowned  in  the  Hellespont.     H« 
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lud  before  related,  thai  some  of  ilicm,  oi  least,  were  put  to 
deaiS  with  Lon^inus.  TrcbeUius  Pollio,  who  could  Dot  lnvc 
written  more  ihoii  about  thirty  year*  after  tlie  di-siruclion  of 
Palmyra,  ay*,  that  tho  de^cendant^of  Zenobia  tverc  remaining 
tmong  ilie  aobility  of  Rome  ;  and  thai  it  was  reported  ibat  she 
lived  nilh  her  cliildraii  like  a  Koinan  muiroii  ;  *■  Auielian,"  ho 
saysy  "  having  j^iveiiher  na  estate  at  Tibiir  (Tirol))  still  cailkd 
by  her  name,  not  far  from  the  ])at8ce  of  Adrian."* 

Wfl  have  quoted  from  the  Leitcra  a  passa;;v  which  sliotrs 
Palmyra  at  the  height  of  its  |)rosi)crity.  We  n  ill  contrast  it  niih 
another  which  describes  its  sacK  and  ruin.  •  I'iao  is  supposed 
to  liave  retired  from  the  city  with  the  famty  of  a  noble  Roman, 
resident  in  Palmyra,  flhicclnis,  the  fnthur  of  Fauita,  shortly 
before  iliB  event,  and  lo  be  viewing  tlie  scene  from  one  of  tlie 
neighhfluriiig  lu'ighis. 

"  After  one  day  of  preparation  and  one  of  assault,  the  city  bnx 
fallen,  and  AuTelian  auiiin  entered  in  triumph.  This  lirno  in  the 
spirit  of  revcni(c  aaii  retaliation.  It  is  evident,  as  we  look  on, 
horror-struck,  thai  no  quarter  u  given,  but  that  a  grncral  massa- 
cre bos  been  ordered,  both  of  soldier  and  citixen.  We  can  be- 
hold whole  herds  <^tlio  defeacelen  populace  escaping  from  the 
gates  or  over  the  walls,  ordy  to  be  pursued,  —  hunted.  —  and 
slaughtered  by  the  remorseless  soliliers.  And  thoiiaandi  ujwd 
thousands  hai'Q  we  seen  driven  over  the  walls,  or  hurled  from  the 
battleruenls  of  the  lofty  towers  to  perish,  dashed  upon  the  rocks 
below." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  No  sooner  had  the  evening  of  tbi.i  fntaHfty  aet  io,  tlitB  t 
new  scene  of  terrific  sublimity  opitutd  birfore  us,  ai  we  beheld 
flftlOM  beginning  In  anccnd  from  evL-ry  part  of  the  city.  They 
grew  and  s|iroad,  till  ihc-y  ptvsentty  aiijicnri!!]  lo  wrap  all  objects 
alike  in  one  vast  sheet  of  firi^.  Towcm,  piimacle*,  and  dome*, 
after  glitter i tig  awhile  in  ihu  ficrci?  bla>:<!,  oue  nfler  nnother  fell 
and  disappeared  in  the  (.'eneral  ruin.  Tim  Temple  of  tho  Sun 
Btuoi)  loug  untouched,  shining  almn.it  with  the  brightneu  of  (he 
sun  iieeir,  iu  polished  -ihahs  and  sides  rellcciing  the  surrounding 
fire  with  an  intense  brilliancy.  Wc  hoped  that  it  might  escape, 
ud  were  certain  thai  it  would,  uiilesi  fired  from  within.  —  oa, 
from  iu  insulated  jxtsition,  ibu  flames  from  the  neighbouring 
buddings  could  not  reach  it.  But  we  watched  not  long  ere  fraot 
ita  western  extremity  the  tire  t>roke  forth,  and  warned  us  that  that 
peerless  moi^nctit  of  huiuun  genius,  like  all  else,  would  aoon 
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crumble  to  the  ground.  To  our  araazr-ment,  nnwercr%nd  jov, 
lh«  flames,  alter  hiiTing  made  groai  ixi^om,  wore  suddenly  ar- 
raeied,  and  by  numc  causf  oxttii^'uisli^d,  —  and  ihn  inn  pile 
Blood  toK-eiing  in  ttu;  ccntM!  ol'  l)i<?  ili^ixiliiiion,  of  (Inulib  nixc,  as 
it  nM-mt-d,  frotn  ihc  fall  and  ilinnpjica ranee  of  «o  niiiny  of  the 
§uttoui)clin<r  structutca." 


"  On  the  third  day  afler  the  capture  oflhe  city  and  the  massa- 
cre of  the  iahabilants,  tho  nrmy  of  iho  'coDfiueror  and  destroyer'  % 
withdrow  from  the  sccno  of  its  glory,  and  again  disappeatcd  be- 
yond the  desert.  1  sought  not  the  prescnco  of  Auri-liati  tvhile 
before  the  ciiy,  for  I  cnred  not  to  meet  him  drenched  ia  the  bload 
of  women  aud  children.  But  as  soon  as  he  and  his  legions  were 
departed,  we  turuod  toward  the  uiy,  as  children  to  t'na  the  dead 
body  of  a  parent. 

"  No  language  which  I  can  use,  my  Cunius,  can  give  you  ajiy 
joat  conception  of  the  horrors  wJiich  met  our  view  on  the  way  to 
ihc  walls  and  lo  the  city  imclf.  For  more  than  a  mile  befuic  we 
reached  the  gales,  ihe  roads,  and  the  fields  on  either  hand,  were 
strewed  with  ihe  bodies  of  those  who,  in  their  atienipta  tftcHcape, 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  enemy  and  slain.  Many  a  group  of 
bodies  did  we  notice,  evidt^nily  those  of  a  family,  the  parents  and 
ihe  children,  who,  hopiuij  lo  reach  in  company  some  place  of  :»• 
curily,  had  all,  — and  wiihoui  resistance,  apparently, —  fallen  a 
sacrifice  xa  tliL-  re^lentle^s  fury  of  their  pursuers.  Immediately  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  walls,  aud  under  them,  ihe  earth  was  conceal- 
ed from  the  eye  by  the  uiultiiudes  of  the  slain,  aud  all  objecia  were 
slaioed  with  the  one  hue  of  blood.  Upon  passiug  the  gates  and 
entering  within  those  walls  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  embracing  in  llioir  wide  and  graceful  sweep,  the  moxl 
beauttliit  city  of  the  world,  my  eye  met  nought  but  black  and 
Mnoking  ruiii»,  falltiu  houses  and  temples,  the  eireeb  choked  with 
ptiea  of  still  lila/.injj  timbers  and  the  hR)f-burned  bodies  of  the 
dead.  As  I  peneiraied  farther  into  the  bcait  of  the  city,  and  to 
it«  bclter-buih  and  more  spacious  quarters,  I  found  tho  deslruc- 
tioD  lo  be  less,  —  that  the  principal  streets  were  standing,  and 
maoy  of  the  more  distinguished  structures.  But  everywhere,  — - 
in  the  streets, —  upon  the  porticos  of  private  and  public  dwell- 
tan,  —  upon  the  steps  and  within  the  very  walls  of  the  temples 
orvrery  faith,— in  nil  places,  Oie  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most 
common,  lay  the  mangled  carcasses  of  the  wretched  inhabiianw. 
None,  apparently,  had  been  spared.  The  aged  were  there,  with 
their  bald  or  silvered  htiads,  —  tilile  children  and  infantK, — 
women,  the  young,  the  l>eaulirul,  tlio  good,  —  all  were  thm 
aUaghtered  in  every  iraaginahlv  way,  and  presenting  to  the  eya 
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■pecUciA  of  borror  end  of  p'wf  enough  to  break  tbe  heart 
craze  the  bmii.     For  Aie  c«u1(l  not  Inii  gn  hack  U>  tbc  iliiy 
the  hour  wlien  they  ditril,  Rnd  tuff.T  nith  ihnc  ionoc4!iit  iho 
■a(i<l«  s  pari  uf  uhftt  ihey  guSercd,  when,  Ui«  gatea  of  ()w 
giving  May,  the  infuriateil  Mtldierj  poured  in,  and  with  draihwti»>'' 
ten  in  their  facea  and  clamoring  on  their  tongun,  lh<:ir  quioi 
houtwa  were  invn<led,  and.  rr^isling  or  unrcsieiing,  the;  all 
tujiettier,  b^Doaih  the  otiiitlcrou!!  knives  of  ihe  tAingfi  Sot.  Wba 
i»hri«ks  then  rent  and  lilk-d  tli«  air,  —  what  prajrcra  of 
wefll  up  to  ihe  ([od»  for  hfe  to  iliow  uhow  cars  oo  mercy's  i 
were  adders',  —  what  piercing  aupplications  that  Ufa  might 
taken  and  honor  spared.    The  apanmems  of  the  rich  aod  tl 
BdUq  prwenled  the  most  harrowing  »pecl8cl«s,  where  lh«  inmalc 
delieatelf  nurtured' and  knowing  of  ilanger,  evil,  and  wrong  on 
by  name  and  report,  had  first  endured  ail  that  nature  most  abhon 
and  (hen  there,  wbera  their  houU  had  died,  were  slain  bj 
brutal  Tiolalors  with  every  circumstance  of  most  do  moo  iac  cru 
ty.     Happy  for  those  who,  like  Gracchus,  foreean'  the  temp 
and  fled.     These  calamities  have  fallen  chiefly  upon  th« 
enis  off^ntiochus ;  but  among  them,  alasl  were  some  of  ll 
noblpft  and  most  houored  families  of  the  capital.     Tlietr  bodil 
now  lie  blackened  and  bloated  upon  their  door-slones,  —  ibe 
own  halls  httve  become  their  tombs."  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  ^S0  —  '233. 

To  tindery  land  wlijtt  follows,  it  must  be  told  thai  Pixo  tii 
half  become  a  Chrivtian. 

"The  silence  of  death  nnd  ofioin  rests  over  this  once  and  I 
no  lately  populous  city.  As  I  stood  upon  n  high  point  which  ore 
looked  a  lar^'e  extent  of  it,  I  could  discern  no  sign«  of  life,  i 
cept  here  and  there  n  deiacbment  of  the  Roman  guard  dr  ^^ 
forth  thi!  bodies  of  the  niniightered  citizens,  and  bearing  tliem  I 
be  burned  or  buried,  Thia  whole  people  is  extinct.  lu  aaiagh 
day  lhe«e  hundred  thousands  have  found  a  coromoii  grar 
Not  one  icni.iins  to  bewnil  or  bury  the  dead.  Where 
the  anxious  crowds,  who.  when  their  dwellings  hare  been  I 
ed,  eagerly  rush  in  as  the  llames  haie  spent  themmlvcii.  to  mr» ] 
row  over  their  smoking  ali.irs,  and  pry  with  btisy  Hcarch  ameog 
the  hot  ushes,  as  if  pcrchnnce  they  may  yet  rescue  some  laa>enb_ 
e«l  treasitre,  or  Iwar  away,  at  least,  the  bones  of  a  parent  or  ciiild^ 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  T  They  are  not  here.  It  >»  broad  dsjp^ 
and  the  sun  shines  bright,  but  not  a  living  form  is  iieen  tingerin 
about  these  desolated  street*  and  squares.  Biid-i  of  prey  aial 
already  hovering  round,  nnd  alighting  without  apprehension 
disturbance  wherever  the  baoi]uet  invites  them  ;  and  Mon  an  tM 
shadows  of  evening  shall  fall,  the  hyena  of  the  desert  will  b« 
here  to  gorge  himself  upon  what  they  hare  left,  haling  sceniei! 
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sfar  ofT  upon  the  lainled  lireezc  the  rntnc8  or  the  rich  lenst  )i«re 
sprpad  for  Uitn.  These  HDriinn  grnvc-digger*  iVom  ihu  Lrfimn 
ofBaMUH,  arc  alone  upon  ilie  griiiind  to  rotilend  wiih  iliifm  Tor 
their  |>rll^«.  O,  mitierablL- cuiiilitiiin  of  huiiianliy !  U'Jiy  in  it 
thai  1u  man  havu  Iweu  ^ivi-n  pnnyioiiF',  wliicti  he  cRiinoi  leriie,  nnd 
which  siiik  liiiii  bflow  iIh;  brute  !  Why  in  ii  Hut  a  few  ainliiiltHtii 
aie  penntlieil  by  lliu  QrtM  Ruler,  in  ilie  Belfinh  pursuit  of  their 
own  asv'*')''!"'-"'*^"!'  <"  sculler  in  ruin,  JeMiliiiioii,  anil  dcaih, 
wholi!  kni^ilom?.  —  niakiiig  wiscry  and  desiruciion  the  Mrp*  by 
which  they  mnunt  up  lo  their  spsIb  or  pride !  O,  geolte  doctrine 
of  Christ? — doctrine  of  love  and  ofjicace,  "lien  shall  it  be  that 
I  and  all  mankind  shall  know  thy  Irtiih,  nnd  ihe  world  smile  with 
a  new  happiness  under  ihy  lire>giTing  reign!"  —  Vol.  ti.  pp. 

This  is  verj'  powerful  ilcsrription,  Init  not  exaggerated,  ft* 
onljr  presents  lo  our  imaginntion,  mingled  wiih  expressions  of 
human  feclin<:,  the  d<!tail  of  events,  thai  Aurelian  himscirsums 
up  in  a  few  lines  of  a  letter,  *  in  which  no  touch  of  remorse 
betrays  (bat  ihc  writer  bcloiieeil  to  our  race-  *'  Aurelian  Au- 
gu»\m  to  Ccionius  Biissiis.  Palniyrcncs  ennugli  hate  been  slain 
and  cut  to  piKces.  We  have  not  spared  ihe  women  ;  we  have 
killed  the  infants  ;  we  have  statiehiered  the  oW  men  ;  wc  have 
destroyed  the  peasants.  To  whom  shall  we  leave  the  eoun* 
try  or  city  .'  Those  who  remnln  must  be  sparfd.  For  we 
Inisl  lliBt  so  fiMv  will  he  correcied  hy  the  punishment  of  so 
niany."  And  he  then  passes  on.  with  the  same  coolness,  to 
speak  of  repairing  the  Temple  of  ihc  Sun.  Vopiscgs,  who 
reckons  Aurelian  among  ibc  few  cxcfllirni  emperors  from  Ah- 
gtislus  to  Consianiins  ChtoruK,  describes  this  Inner  as  **  ex- 
hibiting an  nekno«iedgmenl  of  the  most  savage  fury  ;"  ron/cf* 
tionem  immanimini  fiirorit  ostrnlans.  Gibbon  speakx  of  it 
with  more  calmness,  and  only  on  «  later  occasion  makes  some 
philosophirnl  remarks  np'm  ihe  character  of  Aiirrlian  ;  "  He 
was  naiurnlly  of  a  severe  disposition.  A  peasant  and  a  soldier, 
his  nerves  yielded  not  easily  to  the  impression  of  synipaiby  ; 
and  he  eottid  sustain  without  emoiJon  the  sijchi  of  lorluies  and 
deaih.  Trained  from  his  earliest  youihin  ihecucrcisc  of  arms, 
he  set  loo  *mall  a  vahie  on  ihe  life  of  a  citizen."  The  histo- 
rian adds,  ihiil  "  HIi  love  of  jii§tieo  often  became  a  blind  and 
furious  passion,"     If  so,  it  was  a  remarkable  irans formation. 

One  charecterifiiic  of  ihc  "  Letters  from  Palmyra,"  from 
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vUdl  thejr  denve  much  of  llieir  ioteresi.  consists  in  ihe  just 
views  ihef  tflbrd  of  the  condilion  of  mankind  doriiig  liw  period 
fo  which  lliey  relate.  VwM  nre  brongUt  Hixiinotty  before  m, 
aoBSlo  produce  o  riglit  impression  of  tlic  age ;  —  ihe  merciless 
and  rapacious  clinracier  of  its  continual  wars,  Uio  widely- 
spread  miseries  ofprivsio  slavery,  llic  absence  of  a  true  stand- 
ard of  right,  and  ilic  religious  dnrkncss  of  tlie  pagan  world. 
Nor  arc  ilicsc  iininrijl  features  made  too  proininent ;  a  benevo- 
leat  Slid  clicertui  tone  of  feeling  pervades  the  work  ;  the  pic- 
ture is  brightened  by  tlie  conception  of  tlie  holiday  joyousness 
of  Palmyra,  by  llic  aiDiable  or  generous  traits  of  chamctcr 
ascribed  to  most  of  the  princi|>al  personages,  acid  especially  by 
(be  light  of  CiiriNlianity,  which  appears  as  iiaving  risen  above 
the  horizon.  Ancient  history  lias  often  boon  so  written  io 
modem  times  that  tlii?  reader,  unless  he  be  more  than  cora* 
inonly  allenlive  and  thaughtful,  will  catn  no  correct  notion  of 
its  proper  subject,  of  the  men  of  former  times  of  whom  it 
proposes  to  give  an  account.  He  will  leem  little  more  than 
names,  events,  and  dates.  He  will  have  little  idea  of  the  real 
state  of  civilization,  of  the  forms  of  society,  of  the  modos  of 
life,  the  feelings,  occupations,  and  enjoymeuu  of  the  gen- 
erality of  men,  of  ilie  passions,  vices,  impulses,  and  principles 
by  which  they  were  governed,  of  the  point  Io  which  intellec- 
tual culture  hud  niiained,  and  of  the  extent  of  lis  diffusion,  or 
consequently,  of  the  aspect  under  which  human  nature  present- 
ad  itself,  so  widely  diHurcnt  from  what  it  bas  assumed  m  mod- 
ern limes.  The  historian  wants  a  philosophical  comprehension 
of  wlui  he  is  relating.  Thi^  facts  of  the  age  of  which  he 
treats  are  insulated  in  his  mind,  not  grouped  together  so  as  to 
form  a  consistent  and  striking  picture,  not  seeu  in  their  rela* 
tions,  not  viewed  compatsiivcly  with  those  of  other  periods 
and  difTeront  stales  of  our  race.  He  has  not  imagination  to 
discern  the  details  necessarily  involved  in  general  siaienienta  ; 
nor  penetralioD,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  moral  sensi- 
bility to  appreciate  as  he  ought  the  particulars  which  he  brings 
together,  lie  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the  circle  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives.  His  modern  ii:>soc  tut  ions  cling  round 
the  events  and  characters  of  aniiquiiv,  and  hide  their  real  fea- 
tures. He  limits  his  views  to  prominent  individuals,  coucera- 
ing  wlioin  our  information  is  often  so  unceruin,  and  overlooks 
the  actual  character  and  stale  of  the  mass  of  men,  which,  for 
llic  most  part,  tlicre  are  documents  enough  to  iUustrale.     As 
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shown  by  him,  a  veil  ties  over  it,  beneath  which  only  the  com- 
mon outline  of  humaniiy  ia  to  be  seen. 

In  rcgiird  lo  Groove,  the  cxccllcni  history  of  Mitford  i^  of 
8n»ihcr  chamcter.  But  »r  the  Roiimii  umpire  we  have  no  injly 
itistructrve  account,  except  so  far  as  the  late  work  of  Sisniondi 
supplies  the  deficiency.  In  the  history  of  Gibbon  we  doubt 
whether  there  are  more  errors  arising  merely  from  want  of  in- 
furniniion  or  wsmi  of  cnru,  than  miglit  K-ii^onnbly  be  expected 
in  so  volitminoiis  a  work,  einbraciiig  such  a  variety  of  topics. 
It  is  the  compilation  of  an  industrious  scholar.  But  in  treating 
of  ihu  history  of  ('hristianity,  especially  in  his  earlier  volumes, 
his  siippressionj  of  the  Inilh,  the  very  d  is  prop  onioned  prom- 
inence which  he  gives  to  panicular  facu,  hitt  <]iiota lions  of  »in> 
gle  passages  witbont  the  explanation  which  would  change  their 
aspect,  his  in^imiutions  of  what  is  false  without  the  direct  ex- 
pression of  it,  his  laiignnge  hovcrinjc  on  the  bounds  of  llie  iron- 
ical and  ihe  serious,  so  that  it  may  he  imdurstood  in  the  former 
sense,  and  defended  in  the  laiier,  and  his  sneering  and  inju* 
rious  tone,  the  resuli  of  utter  incapacity  to  feel  or  esiimale 
the  moral  interest  of  the  subject,  prociiico  the  effect  «f  ihc 
grossest  misrepresentation.  In  the  other  portions  of  his  hi»- 
lory,  there  is  the  want  of  a  thinking  and  reasoning  spirit  to 
vivify  the  mass  of  facts.  To  the  title  of  philosopher,  which 
b*  panic  III  iirly  afiijcted,  he  has  no  cinitn.  He  has  given  the 
detail  of  events,  during  a  long  period,  with  occasional  sink- 
ing expressions,  and  strokes  of  wit,  but  he  haa  not  given  iu 
history.  He  has  not  connected  those  erenis  with  iheir  essea- 
tial  causes  ;  nor  viewed  them  as  chnnict eristic  of  the  condition 
of  man.  His  work  presents  a  series  of  changes  seemingly  acci- 
dental ;  for  the  reasonsarc  not  madeapjiarcni,  why  the  course 
of  things  might  not  have  been  very  dilterent  from  what  it  was, 
the  same  gciiernl  state  of  society  existing.  His  moral  ii-m- 
peramcot,  likewise,  was  as  defective  as  bis  philosopliieal. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  ao  infidel,  of  the  French 
school  of  Voltaire,  nor  that  a  trail  of  indecency  which  he  could 
iotroduce  in  a  noic  or  insinuate  in  the  text,  was  a  hire  that  ea- 
sily drew  him  aside  from  the  serious  and  honorable  pur|>oses 
of  history ;  but  wo  feel  throughout  his  history  the  absence  of  a 
just  estimate  of  men  and  things,  an  absence  of  morol  discrim- 
ination and  sentiment.  Though  without  an  exlraordiniiry  num« 
bcr  of  mistakes  iirisiiig  from  mere  want  of  scholarship,  his  work 
is  a  murepreserUation  throughout.    Everything  is  modernized 
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whom  hfl  hnlh  seen,  how  thaM  he  lot«  Gni],  whom  he  haih  not 
aeeol"  Thin,  it  mny  be,  Iloman,  is  (he  lint  tteulencvyou  have 
ever  hesrd  fToin  the  Cliiisit.iii  bnokn.' 

"  '  I  am  obliged  to  conlt^  tliut  it  is,'  I  lepliecl.  '  I  h&ve  hei«- 
uCbre  lived  in  an  easy  iiidilTerence  toward  all  religious.     The 

EDpuUr  religion  of  my  couutty  1  early  learned  to  de^piHe.  I 
tve  perilled  ihe  {iliilosophcrs,  and  examm«d  their  sysiems,  from 
PjlbagoroH  in  St^nec.i,  and  am  now,  what  I  have  Wg  been,  a 
disciple  of  nope  hm  I'yrrho.  My  researches  liave  tauglit  m« 
only  how  ihe  mote  iricenioualy  to  doiibL  Wearied  al  length  with 
a  vnin  inquiry  iiiler  truth  that  xhtiuM  aaiisfy  and  lill  me,  I  sud- 
donly  abandoned  ihi;  ptirnuit,  with  tlie  r«iolve  never  lo  resume  it. 
I  wu  ont  even  lvin|)tRd  (o  de|iart  Trum  this  resolution  when 
Christianity  oRered  itself  lo  my  notiee  ;  for  i  confnunded  it  with 
Jodnism,  nnd  for  that,  as  a  Itoman,  I  enlerlainud  loo  profound  a 
contempt  to  bellow  u]>on  ti  a  smglci  thouiflil.  I  rauirt  acl(nowl< 
edge  that  the  tegiorts  which  I  heard,  and  which  1  tomelimeB 
rend,  of  thc!  manrdlouH  conslanoy  iumI  Minmity  of  the  ChiiKiians, 
under  nccumulntcd  sulferinga  and  ivrangs,  intereiled  my  feelings 
10  ihcir  liehalf ;  and  the  ihoughi  often  arose,  "  Must  there  not 
be  truth  to  impport  such  heroism  ' "  Ilul  the  world  went  on  iu 
way.  and  I  with  it.  and  the  Chnoiiann  were  forgotten.  To  a 
Christian,  on  my  voyage  acrosa  the  McditfrrnncBn,  I  owe  much, 
for  ray  first  knowledae  of  Christianity,  To  the  Princess  Julia  I 
owe  a  larger  dirbt  atttj.  And  now  fmm  your  ltp<.  long  accustom- 
ed to  declare  its  tnilhs,  I  have  heard  what  makes  me  truly  deetr- 
ouit  to  hear  the  whole  of  that,  which,  in  the  liulc  glimpse-s  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  has  alfordrd  so  real  n  satisfaction.' 

"  ■  If  you  studied  the  Christian  booka.'  said  the  recluse,  '  you 
would  lie  chielly  sinick.  pcrhapa,  with  Ihe  plainness  and  simpli- 
city of  the  doctrines  there  unfolded.  You  would  say  thai  much 
which  you  found  there,  relating  to  the  right  conduct  of  life,  you 
had  nlroady  found  scattered  through  the  books  of  the  Ofeek  tD<) 
HomHn  moralist*.  You  would  be  stunlcd  by  no  slrange  or  a^ 
palling  truth.  You  would  turn  over  thoir  Icavos  in  vain  in  eearch 
of  such  dark  and  puxxling  ineennitie*  as  try  the  wits  of  (boee 
who  resort  lo  the  pages  of  the  Timni^us,  A  child  can  undentiand 
the  essential  truths  of  Christ.  And  ilic  value  of  Christianity  con- 
sists not  in  (his,  that  it  piii*  forth  a  new,  ingenious,  and  iutricate 
system  of  philosophy,  but  that  it  adds  to  recogni^d  and  familiar 
truths  divine  authority.  Somo  things  are  inde«d  new  ;  and  much 
IS  new,  if  that  may  be  called  so,  which,  having  been  neglected  as 
insignificant  by  other  teacben,hss  by  Christ  been  singled  out  and 
announced  ,-u  primal  and  esMntial.  Dut  the  peculiarity  of  Chris- 
tianity lies  in  this,  that  its  voice,  whether  heard  iu  republishing 
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wofW  and  iho  new  broUierliood  of  Ciiristians.  In  becoming 
acquninlcd  wilh  the  true  history  of  ihc  Christians  of  this  pnlod, 
we  become  conversant  with  men,  wtio,  ivhaicvt-r  mij^bc  hit 
their  mistakes  or  failings,  or  the  vices  of  some  of  their  num- 
ber, present  a  wholly  different  character  from  thai  of  the  mul- 
titude? around  them.  Wc  discern  ihc  hti^h  qnaliiios  and  powers 
of  onr  nature  nnfoiding.  A  hintory  that  should  fairly  rqjrescnl 
llie  age,  a  history,  in  consequence,  unlike  that  of  (>il>bon  in 
almost  every  feature,  would  constitute  one  of  the  most  povrer- 
fuJ  arguments  for  the  divine  origin  of  ourrcligion  ;  for  it  would 
show  (he  ini|>0)i»il>iliiy  uf  ii^  having  had  its  wonrce  in  those 
causes,  nhicli  had  been  and  were  opeiatiiig  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  men  everywhere,  without  the  splioro  of  its  inilucnce. 

We  have  been  led  ioto  ihuso  remark),  because  in  tiio  vol' 
umes  before  us  (lie  cnntrstrt  lietween  Christianity  and  pganiitm 
is  beamirully  exhibited.  Though  never  obtrusively  brought 
forward,  it  runs  through  the  work  and  constitutes  one  of  its 
principal  charms.  Of  this  no  fjitoiations  which  our  limits  odnitt 
would  afford  a  fair  specimen ;  and  we  shall  give  but  it  single 
extract  from  a  very  interesting  conversation.  In  the  course 
of  the  story  we  arc  introduced  lo  an  individual  in  extreme  old 
age,  a  hermit,  who,  having  been  a  preacher  of  our  religion,  had 
now,  that  his  .ttreugth  failed  him,  retired  from  the  world  to 
die.  He  is  visited  by  Piso,  who  writes  the  account,  in  com- 
pany with  Fausia  and  with  Julia,  the  dau^ter  of  Zenobia. 
Tbe  old  man  is  speaking. 

" '  Til)  Age  dried  up  the  soiirc«iof  my  sir^-ngth,  I  loiI«d  nieht 
and  day  ia  nil  couniric*  nnd  climntcs,  in  ihn  Ihcr  of  cicry  dan- 
ger, iu  the  *eriicp  of  mnnkiod.  For  ii  in  by  scrvinn;  others,  thai 
ibe  law  of  Chiisi  is  fnllillnH.  This  dmntetesied  labor  for  others 
eoDStiluleil  the  ;[reatDeM  of  JrsusCliri.it.  Tliis  conntiluios  true 
greatness  in  hi*  followers.  I  iH-rceivc  ihal  what  I  say  rnlln  upon 
your  Of  as  a  new  and  strange  dnr.irine.  Itnt  it  U  tlic  doctrine 
irf  Cbfisiiiuiity.  It  utterly  coniiemns,  therefore,  a  life  of  solitary 
dl^votion.  It  ts  a  miscbicvou<i  inHuencc  which  is  now  spreading 
ouiwaiii  from  the  eianiple  of  ihut  Pnnl.  who  mffprnl  so  much 
under  ibe  jieTsecuiion  of  ibo  r'mpnror  IWium.  nnd  who  iben, 
(Ivtng  to  tile  Mlitudes  of  the  l^gyplinn  Tbelinis,  has  there  in  tbe 
Tigot  of  liis  day.H  buried  himself  in  a  cnve  of  the  canh,  that  he 
may  werve  God  by  forsaking  man.  His  mnxim  seems  to  be, 
"The  farther  from  man,  the  nearer  to  God,"  —  the  remso  of  the 
Christian  m»im,  "  The  nearer  man,  the  nearer  God."  A  difr 
cipio  of  Jesus  ba.i  truly  said  :  "  He  whu  lotcs  not  kia  brollier 
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an  old  nnd  rnmiliit  doctrine, or  announcing  a  n«w  one,  i«  not  ilic 
imcd  of  mill,  bill  of  God.  I(  is  a  rcvdaiion.  It  is  a  (foiii  I'tom 
th«  in«isihl<!,  iiimpii  roach  able  Spirit  of  ihe  universe.  For  thi* 
Socrates  u'onlii  Imvc  been  willing  (a  renounce  all  his  wi«dom. 
1.1  ii  nol  (bii  wiiich  wo  nncil  I  Wc  cnn  theoiizo  anij  conjecture 
ii'iihaui  end,  but  cnnnol  relieve  onrseivc*  of  our  doubts.  Thvy 
will  nwinil  every  work  of  man.  We  irish  lo  repose  in  a  divine 
aMurance.  This  ne  liave  in  Christianity.  It  is  a  mesea^e  from 
God.  I(  puts  an  end  lo  doubt  and  conjecture.  Wise  men  of  all 
agcK  havo  agreed  in  (he  belief  of  One  (tod  ;  but  not  being  aUe 
lo  domonelralo  his  being  and  his  unity,  they  have  bad  no  power 
lo  change  the  popular  belief,  which  has  ever  leaded  to  polytlieinni 
and  idoliiry.  Chrlsltanity  teaches  this  truth  with  ihe  autlioriiy 
»r  Qod  himself,  and  already  has  it  become  ihe  failli  of  millions. 
I'hiloBophers  have  long  nqo  taught  that  ihe  only  safe  and  bappy 
life  is  a  virtuous  life.  Christianity  repeats  this  ([real  iruili,  and 
adds,  thai  it  is  such  a  life  alone  that  conducts  to  immortality. 
I'hilosophors  have  themselves  believed  in  ibe  dociiine  of  a  fuiur« 
life,  and  have  died  hoping  to  live  again  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  mankind  generally  have  entertained  an  obscure  expectation 
of  a  renewed  existence  after  death.  The  advantage  of  Chris* 
lianity  consistn  in  ibia,  that  it  auuies  us  of  the  reality  of  a  future 
extidence,  on  the  word  and  authority  of  God  himself.  Jnua 
Chrixl  tau^lii,  that  all  mt^n  come  ruttli  from  ilealli,  weariiiic  a  iit^n 
spiritual  body,  and  ibeteafler  neier  die  ;  and  to  coofirm  his  leach- 
in;!,  he  himself  beinit  slain.rose  fiom  the  dead,  and  ahowed  him- 
self to  hi»  followers  alive,  ami  while  they  were  yet  looking  iipon 
bim,  ascended  to  some  other  and  higher  world.  Surely,  Koman, 
though  Chrittianily  aunouuced  nothing  more  than  these  great 
tnitlu,  yet  »oeing  il  puts  (hem  foiih  in  the  name,  and  with  the 
auibority  of  God,  it  is  a  vast  accession  to  our  knowledge.'  "  — 
Vol.  I.  pp.  ua-  ll'MJ. 

Our  general  c^iimaie  of  the  "  Letters  from  Palmyra,"  ap- 
pears in  what  wk  Imvc  already  s«id.  It  is  not  a  work  of  in 
ordimtry  cliaracier,  It  is  tlie  produciion  of  a  thougbiful,  able, 
imaginaiive,  and  above  all,  s  jiute  and  right-minded  autUor,  of 
clear  thoughts  and  sound  sense. 
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A«T.  VII.  —  Hrrvme  rf«  fUtstoire  da  PagS'Bat  par  Fr£o- 
£hic,   Barok   dk   Reiffeniicbo.     2  lom.    BruxdlcbJ 
IS27.  1 

The  peo[de  of  the  United  States  ore  desccndixl  rrom 
rariouB  Kuropean  familic.",  among  uhicli,  nlilioiigli  t)te  tiilnUl- 
Bnta  of  lilt;  Uritlsh  Inlands  be  ihe  predoniiuant  one,  so  as  to 
have  siamned  their  own  impress  on  the  insiiiuiioDS  and  lan- 
guage of  ide  whole,  yet  other  races,  and  especially  tlw  Ger- 
man and  Dutch,  arc  vniillcd  to  greni  ronsidvraiion  Tor  tlieir 
Dumbers,  and  respect  for  ilittir  individual  citaracter.  We 
fre<]uently  have  occasion  to  observe,  thai  Americans  are  prom 
to  took  back  too  exclusively  to  their  English  itnccsiry.  and  to 
dwell  on  rhe  liislory  and  antiqiiilics  of  Engliind,  foi^clful  of 
the  fact  that  we  possess  high  mid  glorions  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  others  among  the  best  of  the  nations  of  Euiopt. 
Should  wc  not  be  proud  to  reckon,  as  prog^eniinrs  of  our  feiy 
p]«,  tho  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  Republics  of  nmdcm  Eu- 
rope, t-i|iin[ly  an  ihe  ^reatesl  and  wisest  of  the  Munaichies  of 
modern  Europe  ?  Holland,  as  well  as  England  ^  to  esfkm 
the  old  hision',  to  rcvisii  i!ic  land  of  each,  I'a  pious  renot* 
tion  of  our  li>rur/iilii;rf,  all  honored  and  dwcrving  liooor, 
whether  they  came  from  Urilaiu,  or  from  the  kindred  shores 
of  tho  Ncliiorlands  f 

For  ourtelves,  we  profess  that,  Endish  as  wo  arc  in  origin,  and 
proud  as  we  are  ofonr  fclloufhrp  of  Llouil  with  the  great  and  Gree 
minds  of  Britain,  we  bare  yet  trod  the  soil  of  the  Netber^ands, 
aud  looked  on  ilie  monunieois  of  bcr  days  of  liberty  *nd  pros- 
perity, and  studied  ihc  history  of  her  great  men,  with  a  sense 
of  exultation  that  tbeir  blood  also  is  infused  into  llic  veins,  and 
with  it,  as  wo  trust,  their  better  traits  are  perpelualod  in  the 
character  of  ihc  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  ihc  sirengili  of  such  fculingB,  wc  laid  before  our  readers, 
aome  short  lime  since,  an  idea  of  the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  once  free  cities  of  Flanders  ;  *  and  we  proceed  ttow  to 
girea  brief  nccouiit  of  the  nncleni  biston-  of  the  Neilii-rlaodi. 

Meo  are  accustomed  lo  think  and  speak  of  liic  Netherlands, 
8S  they  do  of  Italy  and  tiermany,  in  the  aggre^te,  and  as  one 
country  ;  but  the  regions,  which  we  commonly  des^mte  by 
thai  appelliiilon,  have  been  uniied  together  under  a  single  gor- 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTICES  OF  MR.  BUCKMLNSTER, 


AT   ANDREWS   NORTOS. 


hi  revuiitj;  ihe  following  nMices  or  Mr.  Buckminatcr  Tor  ihe 
prwant  publication,  it  in  a  ^riLtllioation  to  me  to  find  thai  the  itn- 
praHiotMof  his  chanu:lGr,  *ljK'h  I  hud  recuh'cd,M  one  yauiiger 
than  binwoir,  nnd  expivosej  under  tlie  iaflumce  of  airxMig  fcvUng, 
■n  ooaOnnad  by  tb*  reflectiutu  and  th«  aobet  Jud^nwiut  of  the 
IwCDtr-nx  jmn  thai  havo  iiitenMied  sine*  Ibeir  pi^Ucuion. 
Dnrtng  Uint  inlcrrnl  I  liare  oftan  tIiou|^t,  and  I  kiiov  Uiat  olhtn 
bare  thoiiglit  too,  how  much  good  h«  might  hsTO  done,  and  how 
macb  evil  might  han  be«ii  praveutod.  if  II«,  who  ordon  all  thing* 
w  iKllaita  wiadom,  had  ae«ii  flt  to  eontinne  hi*  life  At  a  pnnod 
•0  diatanl  ftom  that  in  which  I  wrota  Uieac  tioticis,  tlio  fcnac  of 
hit  loM  comea  back  upon  ma  a*  if  it  won;  ■  rorcnt  evcni. 

Tb«  lint  of  tli«in  ia  tlie  conclinion  of  an  articli!  in  tlic  "  Onncral 
Repctiitary  nud  Roriow,*  writlon  almoat  immcdiaU-ly  after  hi* 
d«ath ;  the  othot  appeared  in  the  fbDowiaf  number  of  (bat  wo^ 

A.  N. 
Cmmtridgi,  35  Ottoitr,  ld3$. 


We  have  been  spcnking  of  the  fneoAs  of  what  wc  con- 
sider u  niioiul  ChHstiuiity,  of  their  lu^>cs  and  exertions; 
but  wo  cannot  speak  of  itierw  whhoui  bt-ing  teniinile*)  of 
tn  event  awful  and  dcsolatliig, — of  ilws  lo*s  of  a  roan 
whose  lo*5  is  iircparablc.  Tliey  will  no  more  be  eneoui^ 
b^bA  by  lu*  example,  or  strvogihened  by  bis  tnisiance.  or 
animated  by  his  friendship.    In  the  wiwloai  of  God's  provi- 
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TI>c  clmnn  of  his  public  (Ji«courscs  was  the  powerful  sup- 
port given  by  his  rigoroit$  mind  to  Uiusc  Irutlis  which  we 
most  dwirc  lo  see  cstubhtJictl,  aoA  ihc  vivid  and  bcauiiTuI 
I         expression  of  scnlimcnu  and  fi?clin<,'3  in  liarmony  wilii  al) 
I         that  b  es^nablf!  in  our  ^a(un^     He  had  acquired  an  in- 
fluence of  the  most  bc-ncficiul  kind,  aii  bllumco  in  suppon 
of  religioo  an<l  good  morale,  sucti  as,  [leibupe,  so  young  a 
I         msn  R^ver  before  possessed  in  our  cotintr)-.     But  all  this 
I         has  past  away.     In  our  liopcs  for  tlic  happiness  of  our 

i  fellow- creeiuics  wc  shall  no  more  know  of  his  syn)[>athy. 
Our  exertions,  whatever  lliey  may  be,  will  coDtinually  re- 
mind tis  of  how  much  moru  might  liave  been  eftected,  if 
be  had  l>een  pemiillett  to  remain  witli  us.  Wg  hope  that 
this  retneinhnincc  will  not  spend  itself  in  unavailing  regrets; 
but  tliat  each  one  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  whose 
^K|^W>ahn  and  objects  were  similar  to  his  own,  may  contribute 
^^Tnaie  portion  of  incrrasefl  exertion  toward  supplying  his  losi, 
I  and  may  devote  himself  with  more  eamcsliicss  to  that  relig- 
I         ioo  which  ouly  ia  capable  of  forming  such  a  character. 


CHARACTER  OP  MR.  BUCKMIN8TKR. 


It  may  bo  useful  to  endeavor  to  embody  the  recollec- 
tions which  I  have  yet  fresh  and  vivid  of  the  ciiaraeter 
of  Mr.  Buckintnxtcr.     I  have  seen  him  in  diflereflt  situa- 
^ikiD ;  I  WAX,  I  may  hope,  to  some  dc;;rec  honored  with 
'  Im  (nondship.     ll  may  he  leeful   to  recall  to  iJioee  wito 
knew  loin  tlie  oiemoi^-  of  what  he  was,  and  to  give  tome 
roL.  I.  & 
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itnprasBion  of  It  to  lliofic  who  knew  him  noL  The  life  <tf 
such  a  Dian  ought  ool  to  and  will  not  pass  away,  Icaviog; 
oiily  a  inonM^Dlary  track  of  (flory  hehind.  In  one  respect 
whut  I  have  undertaken  will  be  an  easy  vak.  Thvre  ii 
nothing  concerning  his  life  or  character,  \\bich  ruuM  not  b« 
lold ;  (here  b  notliing  which  the  leelings  of  firiendshjp,  or 
B  rr|>anl  to  tlic  interests  of  virtue,  might  make  one  wbh  ta 
cawe&l.  In  other  respects  it  will  be  sufficiently  difiicult 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  speak  of  Mr.  Buckniinsicr  » 
be  would  bare  spoken  of  one  equally  loved  and  vaioed 
with  himself. 

There   is   no   queation  that  he  was  one  of  the  naon 
eminent  men  whom  our  eounti^'   bm  produced,     [ji  my 
opinion  he   was,  beyond  all  rivaUliip,  the  most  emiiKfil 
lit«Taiy  man  of  all  those  of  whom  she  rviaios  only  the 
Riemory.    Yet  I  say  this  of  one  who  was  not  a  private  aad 
Tetired  .tchotar;  but  who,  during  (he  la$t  seven  ytar^  of  tn» 
short  life,  (he  died  in  Itia  twenty-eighth  year,)  was  occupied 
in  all  the  many  and  laborious  duties  of  a  clorgyman  in  our 
metropolis  ;  was  accc5siblc  to  llie  claims  w  hich  it  may  caa- 
]y  be  thought  that  friends,  and  acquaintance,  and  strai^ai 
made  upon  ihc  society  ofsucli  a  man ;  and  was,  during  tlw 
whole  pi-riud,  broken   in  U|K)n  by  the  repeated  attacks<^ 
that  disease  which  fumlly  put  an  end  to  a  life  whose  v^  | 
fiilnen  it  had  hardly  been  able  to  iiitc-Tru)>t.     His  sltuatiM 
and  circumstances    forbude    lilin    llmt    laborious    diligent* 
which  loo  ofien  busies  itself  ubuut  difhcult  and  useless  ID' 
Res;  bui  bis  mind  was  always  vigilant  and  active,  ai»l 
({uick  lu  seine  on  any  new  tbougliLs,  and  lo  pen:  ^^ivr  ihcir 
bearing  and  coinicicion.     No  man  better  estimated  Uie  im- 
portance of  dilTerent  objects  of  attention,  tlie  value  of  dif- 
ferent writers,  or  judged  better  what  wovka  wexe  to  be 


euuuin«d,  and  what  lo  be  studied.  He  did  not  labof  lo 
•cquire  learniitg  merely  for  die  Mike  of  exliibiliti^  it  to  the 
tt'ooder  of  oUien,  but  Im  xludiei  w«re  all  for  prolil  and  use- 
liilnes.  In  tlie  time  whlcli  w»s  left  him  by  lib  tiianf 
iatemipuoas,  lie  bad  nr<]iiir(-d  Mich  a  variety  of  knouledge 
thai  one  uould  linrdly  conv«tno  wiUi  him  oit  any  subject 
conneci«d  with  bi.^  prolv«ioii,  or  widi  die  tiranches  of  de- 
gun  Itierature,  uidxmi  having  wine  new  ideai  sii^^esied, 
whboui  receiving  itorne  information,  ur  being,  ai  least, direct- 
ed tiow  to  obtain  it.  Of  lii.i  leiirning,  bis  bbniry,  foniied  by 
himself,  —  which,  far  the  number  of  volumes  it  contained, 
(aboiil  three  lliousand,)  was,  iierliupn,  one  of  the  mmi  ralu- 
able  cvpi  collected,  certainly  die  iikbi  valuable  ever  poft* 
M6scd  by  an  individual  in  our  couuir)',  —  was  of  itself  do 
tncOfuidcrablo  proof.  It  was  always  open  lo  die  use  of  his 
fiUDd>i  and  of  every  literary  man.  He  was  the  fiicnd  and 
puma  of  litcrattin;  among  us.  There  is  no  man,  who  knew 
biiD,  no  man  of  letters  in  our  part  of  tlic  country,  who  docs 
tml  fed  bow  much  is  lost  in  losbt;  his  jud^cnt.  Ok  influ- 
ence of  liis  ardor  and  intcivst,  and  die  hope  of  licaring  bis 
(spnanottt  of  plcawrc  and  pisise. 

Hia  bvotite  study  w»s  tlic  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  wsa  of  that  class  of  Christians,  who,  —  while  they  diink 
that  the  Moctions  am)  duties  of  our  religion,  what  it  teaches 
and  wltal  it  irquin^,  may  be  niadc  intelligible  to  die  hum- 
blest mind, — yet,  believe  diat  much  ihwiglit  and  much 
teaming  are  necessary  to  tindcritand  correctly  its  early 
reoonls.  He  was  one  of  diose  who  tliink  that  ibe  Scrip- 
turas,  bolh  Jcwid)  and  Chiistian.  arc  to  be  understood  only 
ifamigh  d>o  same  nH-ans  of  duddatioa  as  are  applic<l  to 
■       all  otlicr  writijigK  of  similar  or  great  nntujuity  ;  and  who 
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tbo  want  of  colliiicral  muites  of  uifbrmaiion,  «im)  fiocn 
the  consf(]ticTH  nrcewiiy  of  collecting  chiefly  from  the 
MiCn-d  writings  ihcmsdves  &  kiiowletlj^  of  Oift«e  fsrct*  lod 
(MTCiimsInnccs  by  which  they  are  ici  lie  ilhmnitH,  nndoT 
iho  longvm^'c,  or  tlii^  dialect,  in  which  \hey  ore  written.  He 
was  acquainted  with  t^ic  best  nTitcn  on  the  criticism  and 
intcqirclBtion  of  tlic  Scriptures,  especially  those  who  hnvc 
appenrt-«l  since  a  new  and  bc^ller  era  in  these  studies  hai 
cominvnccd,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  most  imponaot 
results  of  their  investigatkn),  Tlio  atloniion  to  these  stiid- 
itt,  which  is  premlin^  and  increasinj;  among  us,  is,  in  no 
anall  dejiTee,  to  bo  attributed  to  his  example  and  infiueoce. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  deliver  tlic  fint  course  of  lectures 
on  tliv  foundation,  which  has  hitcly  been  established,  fir 
tl)e  })roino(ioD  of  ilic  knowlci]<^  of  the  Scriptures,  in  our 
univemity.  IVow  that  wc  liavt-  Ivisiirc  to  nxrollect  all  tbn 
ve  hare  lost  in  liis  death,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  uith  liow 
much  cxi>eclstion  and  interest  wc  looked  forward  to  bis  fiil- 
fillin<;  the)  ap[ioinliiient. 

]Jul,  though  no  one  is  more  seuable  tbnn  1  am  of  the 
iota  which  tlie  liiiniitire  and  difiological  science  of  our 
Counir\'  have  ituHinined  in  the  death  of  Mr.  BiickmiiiEMr; 
and,  llioiigh  all  who  kni?w  him,  and  were  engaged  in  the 
same  put^uitt  wicli  him,  fch  it,  in  it.i  first  shock,  like  tfae 
prostration  ami  scallcring  of  their  hopfS  and  cxptrctstnnt; 
yet,  for  myself,  I  think  lh;it  his  los^  a.t  n  minister  of  religioo 
is  grealCT  iin<l  inon-  irremediable.  Of  his  public  dkcomws 
I  do  not  fear  spi-aking  with  exaj^ratod  praise,  (or  they  w(W 
listened  to  witli  ddi^'hi  and  iinprovcineiil  by  the  hi^ieA 
and  th'^  hiinibii'st  minds.  To  hftcn  to  tlicin  was  the  tndul- 
gcDcc  and  gniiificntioi)  of  our  best  afTeciJons.  It  was  u 
(bllow  in  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.     It  was  to  \x 
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praseot  wlulc  llioso  truths  were  advnnciiig  in  all  ilivir  fierce, 
which  we  most  dt'^irc  to  st^o  c^blishc<],  and  tha<c  scitti- 
meote  omkiiig  a  conquest  of  our  av-ii  and  cvory  heajt, 
which  we  raost  dosiro  to  loci  and  see  prevailing.  No  one, 
who  has  ever  heard  hiin,  has  IbrgOttOQ  the  intcrrst  of  his 
manner,  ot  can  ever  forgot  Uiat  he  has  gazed  on  the  illumi- 
nalioQ  of  bb  countenance.  The  power  of  his  talents  is 
by  no  means  to  bo  estimated  by  the  cxicni  of  his  rcputa- 
tioD.  Our  literary  men  arc  few,  and  distant  ttom  the  rest 
of  the  worid,  end  incapable  of  asserting  ibr  any  object 
of  their  admiration  tlie  praise  to  which  he  is  ju§lly  entitled. 
If  we  may  trust  those,  however,  who  are  well  able  to 
juAff!,  and  if  wo  rosy  rdy  on  the  fairness  of  our  own 
comparison  of  tliose  sermons  we  have  lieeid  with  those  we 
have  rc«<l,  llie  eloquence  of  some  of  our  prcacliors  is  not 
iafciior  to  any  that  may  now  bu  (bund  in  that  country 
which  alone  wc  can  acknowledge  as  tt  rival,  and  not  lar 
below  what  any  country  has  ever  pioduced.  And  ho,  of 
whom  I  9pe«k,  whs,  beyond  all  <|ue9lion,  to  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank  of  llioee  by  wliom  we  have  been  best  b- 
Structed  in  tnith  and  most  animated  in  virtue. 

He  coRsideri'd  Christianity  as  a  revelation  of  our  cod* 
oexion  witli  God,  of  our  imrnotlaliiy,  imd  of  the  sanctions 
of  our  duty,  tie  ricweil  it  as  the  proper  foundation  at  ail 
our  prospects  of  liappitii^  siid  all  our  {mnciples  of  con- 
duct. He  did  not  rcgar*!  religion  as  anytliJiig  to  be  ad- 
dnend  to  men's  miiKb  for  tlic  purjMicie  of  producing  a 
Umponr)'  cxciii-nieni  of  ft'rvor  or  terror,  Uil  as  wliat 
ought  to  be  ilw  aninMiing  principle  of  all  our  allL-ctions  and 
all  our  condiici,  giving  life,  and  health,  and  vigor  to  the 
wlwle  moral  system.  It  was  liin  object,  ttiererure,  tu  bring 
the  lives  of  h»  bearers  into  ItilMtual  subjociJun  to  tlw  ani- 
S* 
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matiiij'  and  awfol  motives  of  Chrifbnnity,  to  coonect  ibaf 
wiUi  iltow  ocUoM  which  wv  are  all  of  us  callnl   upon  u 
peribmi,  nnd  to  albov.-  Itow  Um^  otight  lo  n^late  m  it 
those  KJntions  io  which  wc  bto  ptac«l  lo  God  and  out 
fellow-crealum.    Tlic  {winicular  purpose  of  some  of  tni 
dtsromrtei  vras  lo   enforce  the  evidences  of  our  religiai^i 
e]]M!cialty  those  arising  (rooi  its  iotGrnal  excelleoce,  toU 
till!  ebamcter  of  its  (bunder  and  its  fint  preachers.     Oh, 
of  hb  setiDODS  on  the  character  of  our  Savior,   and  soowi 
oihera  on  those  of  his  apostles,  arc  jct  ririd  in  ibe  leool" 
loclion  of  many  of  us.     We  shall  not  roadily  forget  the 
iitiptcsuon  which  Iw  gave  us  of  ibcir  characters,  and,  if  I 
may  bo  alloved  to  add  it,  the  imprrssion  which  he  put  at 
of  his  own.     In  tlieso  and  other  discourses  he  {iit611ed  tbi 
Tery  imponaul   duty  of  a  clcri;yman,   one  of  those  b 
which  l>e  Is  particularly  set  apart,  the  csplanaliofi  of  ik 
Scriptures.     He  had,  as  has  boon  said,  in  no  romnxKi  ^  J 
grw",  the  leareinR  requisiie  for  tliis  ptirpofc,  and  he  knew  ] 
how  to  accommodate  this  learning  to  popular  use,  anil  tQ  < 
render  it  inlolllgiblu  to  such  sb  wcru  not  familiar  with  ifaeo- 
logical  Mu<iii».  SonM>,at  least,  of  those  who  heard  him,  will, 
prohahty,  ilirough  life,  read  the  Scripture*  wiih  olhrr  viem 
than  they  would  el»c  have  doitc,  and  witli  ht  more  mtdli- 
geoco  and  saiLifaction. 

Thn  great  influence,  which  he  acquired,  and  ilic  grtsl 
good,  which  he  eSecIed  as  a  clergyman,  could  have  bwo 
acquired  and  effected  only  by  one  who  united  his  talcnli 
and  his  viniics.  As  respects  that  class  of  ihe  caRianKiit]r 
who  are  somewhat  above  the  common  rank,  the  exitiit  of 
lui  loss  cantioi  he  estimated.  By  such  men,  a  prcachtrcf 
even  eqi'nl  genius  and  eloquence  with  Mr.  Bockmimta, 
but  willuHit  the  sinceiily  of  bb  faiUi,  the  wonnth  of  hil 
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|H0(y,  ind  tbe  irreproachable  iniegritjr  of  his  life,  igainit 
which  no  enmity  ever  whispered  ssusfHfrion,  tnigbi  bclisteo- 
led  to,  bdoed,  Intt  only  as  a  tniisient  eiiii-rmlnnivnt ;  and  by 
nch  iiK'n,  a  prt.'sclicr  of  ercn  cquiil  virtiit;  niid  picly,  but 
without  im  commanding  Nircnglh  of  tnlcllrct,  liis  correct 
riews  of  n.'!igion,  aiid  iiU  knowledge  of  iiitmaa  nature  and 
ibo  proper  modvs  of  addrrss,  might  be  litiard  only  with 
pxtiencc.  But  no  mitn  could  pn-tc-nd  to  look  down  on  the 
biellcctiul  ]x)wvis  of  Mr.  Bnckmin^lcr.  No  man,  liom 
■oy  coiilidmce  in  his  own  sui>cnor  di^cmmcnt,  could  pre- 
Uod  to  regard  willi  diirespcct  what  he  reverenced,  or  to 
think  liglill}-  of  what  he  raado  the  rule  of  his  life  and  the 
fouiidiitH^ii  of  his  hopc^. 

If  I  were  to  mention  any  virtites  as  pecnltarlj-  charac- 
lerinic  of  Mr.  Buckmin^ier,  one  would  1>e  llini  manliness 
of  mind,  which  no  npplanic  broke  down  iiilo  any  displays 
of  fWHty  or  affwtaiioii,  which  made  no  sacrificei  of  Itoncsty 
or  of  propriety  to  acquire  any  man's  fiivor,  and  which  im- 
picned  all.  who  knew  him,  with  unroi»traInod  respect. 
Aiioi)»r  wout<l  W  hit  fcirgeifiilneM  of  »e\(;  m  that  by  tho 
Inquent  attack*  of  an  aUnnrng  dtteowe  lie  wits  n<rvcr  sub- 
dued into  complaint  or  di»|)ondence.  He  coidd  not  but 
hare  looked  ii>fward  with  some  of  those  apprvbonnoiia 
wUcb  all,  who  knew  him.  felt ;  but  they  did  not  inlcmipt 
his  flXienioiL-t,  or  destroy  his  cheerfulness,  or  diminish  his 
nterest  in  die  welCire  of  his  friends,  and  of  sit  whom  he 
had  the  power  to  be»e6t. 

I  hare  *aid  that  be  was  not  insensible  to  lite  prospect 
t  be  had  (mi  a  sliort  time  to  do  good  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Few  of  tiKwe,  who  heard  him  on  the  day  of  the 
iaienoent  of  Mr.  Knieison,  wliicb  took  place  but  about  a 
JFW  befim  he  hiimelf  was  canted  to  tlie  grave,  liave  Icir^ 
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gotten  llie  piopheiic  (brebodins  which  escaped  him  of 
bis  own  lieaih.  That  lUy  was  niiKicred  jrci  more  gloomy 
by  our  witncsiiiig  in  him  tltc  Byniptonu  of  discasv,  and 
by  a  Mwe  oT  the  personal  ftwiing,  witti  wliich  l>c  must 
hare  (jtioied  the  words  of  iIm  Poot,  in  speaking  of  his  de- 
parted brother : — 

"01  'I  U  well 
WltU  liim.     Bill  who  hnowt  whni  (lir  ciming  linqc, 
V*n*il  ill  ihick  ilmhlKH,  bringi  for  hi  ^  " 

There  are  dioec  who,  wiUi  ni>*seir,  can  recollect,  as  if  hr 
were  yet  living,  his  countenance,  his  iDaiiner,  iliv  toovs 
of  his  voice,  his  ococnls  of  wvlcoine,  und  til»  xmilv  of  be- 
nevolence. Tlicrc  an;  othcn,  as  well  u*  iiiy.->elf,  in  wliocn 
the  associatloQ  is  not  yet  brokui,  lliat  connocicd  the  tlxxight 
of  him  with  cvrr^'  plan  lor  tltc  proniutton  of  religion  or 
literature,  and  wluch  lod  tlioni  ai  once  to  dwell  on  what 
would  he  his  exvitions  mid  interest  in  its  promotion,  and 
h»  plea.'.jre  in  iu  ^iccr'^i.  It  is  well  ka  our  viiluo  to  pre- 
serve the  iiicTiinry  (if  ilie  friends  wc  have  lent.  There  is 
somcdiing  uf  hnitv  inwiMthiliiy  in  sut&ring  it  lighlly  to 
pass  away.  It  coniiecli  its<;lf  with  and  sirenglhon^  all  our 
better  fccUngi  and  rvmlutious.  It  delivers  us  fitini  tlint  de- 
baseincot  wliich  It  {iroduccd  by  being  couiinutilly  occupied 
with  ptCKtiit  ohjeeu.  It  carries  us  hack  to  iho  poM,  wltcn 
we  kncTV  tliein,  and  directs  our  view  to  the  future,  wl»en 
we  shall  iiiccl  llivni  tigain ;  and  no  man  can  be  othvr  tlian 
tirluous  nlio  often  leviews  what  has  been,  and  often  antici- 
palCi  wliiit  is  approaching.  The  tliou^-lit  of  tliosc  uliom 
we  have  lu^t  ^ives  us  new  interest  in  cverj'lliing  wliidi  we 
remember  'hem  to  have  approved,  in  every  good  purposu 
tn  which  liiey  were  engaged  logetlier  with  us,  and  i»  every 
virtue  and   excellence  which  tlieii   Hicndsliip   promoted  ; 
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■pd  it  lonck  our  adeiilion  to  that  world  when  they  dow 
Odsi,  and  from  which  »e  are  ported  by  m  thin  k  sopu** 
tion.  With  the  objects  or  ihnt  world  a  fcoling  o(  reality 
is  connected,  when  we  believe  that  ihow?  exist  llicrc  whoin 
we  liave  known  and  loved.  There,  if  wo  live  so  us  to 
deserve  it,  we  sliatl  again  he  with  ihcm  ;  and  he,  who  in 
life  has  suffertMl  the  pain  of  scparabon  from  but  a  few  such 
men  as  Mr.  iluclcininstor,  may,  when  his  life  shall  end, 
have  men:  iiiid  (leaicr  fncnds  to  meet  than  those  be  leaves 
behind. 


I  itave  wislwd  to  preserve  Ae  two  Cbllowinc  testimonies 
of  resj>ccl  to  llie  memory  of  Mr.  Biickminstcr,  w}iich  arc, 
peifaftps,  less  known  than  some  others.  If,  beside  this  ira- 
•OD,  any  priraic  fucliog  of  regard  or  csiut-m  tmvc  induced 
me  to  ihvir  wlection,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ofivr  it  us  ao 
excuse.  The  Gnt  'w  front  thv  rnlodicUnj'  oraiion,  delivered 
at  the  last  conuncDCGment  of  otir  university,  by  Slr.'Clutriw 
Eliot,  a  im-inbiT  of  ilie  class  who  tlicn  eonimcnccd  Uasien 
of  Arts.  TItu  mention  of  Afr.  Biickminsicr,  and  an  alUi* 
■ion  lo  the  late  Dr.  Eckley  and  Mr.  Emerson,  were  intra* 
durvd  in  an  3ddre>«  lo  the  governor  of  the  eommonwealtb, 
and  the  overseers  of  llie  college,  of  whose  body  thoy  wen 
ntentbcn. 

'■  Tibi,  [cubematori,]  et  socib,  el  cuiatoribu",  bono  flo* 
lentis  xv'i  liiierarum  sit  gaudium.  Voe  doclTinar  hiijutoe 
Kdis  et  conservatores  ct  Mxc^tales  eslote.  Scd,  dum  \xm 
■spicio,  non  itedi-^  vaeutiLt  morte  lii!!:ehor  Simeon  noo  c«ti 
— Joeeptuu  iiwriuus  cjt, — et  Benjamin  quocjue  eripiuir. 
Heu,  magna  lux  noMtta  abnst !  Ille  abest,  qui  quondam 
nee  temero  noc  tiitiide  hi  omni  jwo  liileria  aui  teligione 
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inter  prinira  ineesst !  Cette  iDaneni,  qui  bona  et  graniln 
volun[  ag«te  et  a^ent;  sed  ubi  est  alter  Buckminstet } 
Gloria  no1))<i  fuit!  lu^;em  iDter  Doa  emiciiit!  Nobis  nu- 
neat  <lL-ni<l<:nitm,  el  meniora,  et  exc(n)>luiu  ejus  ;  el  mtat 
Miam,  ul,  cum  illc  ereptus  est,  ainickia  et  cottnliis  aretias 
eonjungereinur,  et,  pro  liribus  oocUis,  omnium  bonoium 
dauiDum  omos  wpplete  cofurctnur." 


Society  fl^ 


Tlic  otJier  passage,  which  I  ^llail  give,  is  from  a 
of  llie  Kcv.  Mr.  Colinan,  hvfon-  llw  "Humane  Society < 
MassachtiHeiLi."  It  was  dcUrcrecl  on  the  <Iay  of  Mr.  Buck- 
nuDsior's  deatli.  Mr.  Coliiian  ha<l  arrived  in  R<nton  with- 
out bearing  of  his  ilhie:«,  anil  was  about  to  viut  biin,  wba 
he  was  met  with  the  news  thai  ho  was  dying. 

In  the  following  cxtnu:t  he  ia.adilrewng  the  ineniben  of 
the  socioiy :  — 

"  The  lime  U  (list  haslenbg,  when  death,  from  wluch  we 
are  so  kindly  solicJioun  to  save  others,  nhall  seize  upon  ts. 
Tins  day,  iiny,  tliis  hour,  wilnessej  his  awlul  ravages.  This 
day  has  he  mbbed  us  of  a  beloved  fiiend  and  hfother ;  a 
highly  valued,  a  highly  rea|>«(ed  officer  of  your  iiulitution; 
BD  imporiaul  and  powerful  auxiliaiy  to  the  cauw  of  !)•• 
manity  and  religion.  The  lon^rue  of  the  eIo<)nenl  is  muK^ 
The  eye,  which  beamed  with  c«!eitial  benignity,  is  scaled. 
And  iht!  Haitie  of  ^'cnius,  of  1i-uniiiig,  iind  (if  |>i<'Iyi  that  has 
blazed  M}  splendidly  among  ux,  ha.>  liifl  die  eart}>,  to  mingle 
with  ihcitt!  lights  whicli  adorn  with  inimortul  brightness  (be 
heavenly  TPipons.  How  interesting  and  glorious  b  tbe  nA 
by  which  the  righteous  ascend  to  Uod ! " 


o 
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DISCOURSE. 


I  ADDRESS  you,  Gentlemen,  and  our  friends 
who  arc  assembled  with  us,  on  an  occasioa  of 
more  than  common  interest ;  as  it  is  }'our  first 
meeting  since  joining  together  in  a  society  as 
former  pupils  of  the  Tiieological  Scliool  in  this 
place.  Many  of  you  may  look  back  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  lime  that  has  ehipsed 
since  your  residence  here.  In  thus  meeting 
with  those  in  whose  society  we  have  spent 
some  of  the  earlier  years  of  life,  recollections 
are  naturally  called  up  of  pleasures  that  are 
gone,  of  ties  that  have  lieen  broken,  of  hopes 
that  have  perished,  and  of  bright  imaginations 
that  have  faded  away.  Such  recollections  pro- 
duce those  serious  views  of  our  present  exis- 
tence with  which  religious  sentiment  is  con- 
nected. They  make  us  feel  the  value  of  a 
Christian's  faith ;  of  that  faith,  which,  where 
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decay  was  before  writteD  oa  all  most  dear  to 
us,  stamps  immortality  iostead. 

I  see  among  you  many,  who,  I  know,  will 
recall  our  former  connexion  with  the  same 
interest  as  I  do,  and  whom  I  am  privileged 
to  regard  as  friends.  As  for  those  of  you, 
Geatlemeo,  to  whom  I  have  not  stood  in  the 
relation  of  an  instructer,  we  also  have  an  in- 
ornate connexion  with  each  other.  Your  office 
is  to  defend,  explain,  and  enforce  the  truths 
of  Christianity  ;  and  with  the  importance  of 
those  truths  no  one  can  be  more  deeply  im- 
pressed than  myself.  So  far  as  you  are  faith- 
ful to  your  duty,  the  strong  sympathy  of  all 
good  men  is  with  you. 

But  we  meet  in  a  revolutionary  and  uncer- 
tain state  of  religious  opinion,  existing  through- 
out what  is  called  the  Christian  world.  Our 
religion  is  very  imperfectly  understood,  and 
received  by  comparatively  a  small  number  with 
intelligent  faith.  In  proportion  as  our  view 
is  more  extended,  and  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  what  is  and  what  has  been,  we  shall  be- 
come more  sensible  of  the  great  changes  that 
have  long  been  in  preparation,  but  which  of 
late  have  been  rapidly  developed.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  things  imposes  new  responsibilities 
upon  all,  who   know   the  value  of  our  faith 
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aod  have  ability  to  maintain  it.     Let  us  then 

employ  tliis  occasion  in  considering  some  of 
tlie  ciianiclcristics  of  the  times  und  some  of 
those  opinions  now  prevalent,  which  are  at  war 
witli  a  belief  in  Christianity. 

By  a  belief  in  Christianity,  we  mean  the 
belief  thai  Christianity  is  a  revelation  by  God 
of  the  truths  of  religion ;  and  that  ilic  divine 
authority  of  him  whom  God  commissioned  to 
speak  to  us  in  his  name  was  attested,  in  the 
only  mode  in  which  it  could  be,  by  miraculous 
displays  of  his  power.  Religious  truths  are 
tliuse  truilis,  and  those  alone,  which  concern 
the  rcLitions  of  man  to  God  and  eternity.  It 
is  only  as  an  immortal  being  and  a  creature 
of  God,  that  man  is  capable  of  religion.  Now 
those  truths  which  concern  our  higher  nature, 
and  all  that  can  with  reason  deeply  interest 
us  in  our  existence,  we  Christians  receit'c,  as 
wo  trust,  on  the  testimony  of  God.  He  who 
rejects  Christianity  must  admit  them,  if  lie 
admit  them  at  all,  upon  some  other  evidence. 

Bui  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  taught 
by  Christi;u)i(y  iwcame  very  early  connected 
with  human  siteculations,  to  which  tlie  same 
importancu  was  gradually  attached,  and  for  the 
proof  of  which  the  same  divine  authority  was 
churned.     These  speculations  spread  out  aod 
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consolidated  into  systems  of  theology,  present- 
ing aspects  equally  hostile  to  reason  and  to 
our  faith ;  so  hostile,  that,  for  many  centuries, 
a  true  Christian  in  belief  and  heart,  earnest 
to  communicate  to  others  the  blessings  of  his 
faith,  would  have  experienced,  anywhere  in 
Christendom,  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  bis 
Master  suffered  among  the  Jews.  It  would  be 
taking  a  different  subject  from  what  I  have 
proposed,  to  attempt  to  explain  and  trace  the 
causes  of  this  monstrous  phenomenon.  The 
false  representations  of  Christianity,  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  less  enlightened  times, 
have  ceased  to  retain  their  power  over  far  the 
larger  portion  of  those  individuals  who  form, 
for  good  or  evil,  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live.  But  the  reaction  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  and  heart  against  their  imposition 
has  as  yet  had  but  little  tendency  to  procure 
the  reception  of  more  correct  notions  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  contrary,  the  inveterate  and 
enormous  errors,  that  have  prevailed,  have  so 
perverted  men's  conceptions,  have  so  obscur- 
ed and  perplexed  the  whole  subject,  have  so 
stood  in  the  way  of  all  correct  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  all  just  reasoning ;  there  are  so 
few  works  in  Christian  theology  not  at  least 
colored  and  tainted   by  them;   and  they  still 
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present  such  obstacles  at  every  slep  to  a  ra- 
tional iaresiigatioa  of  the  truth ;  that  the  de- 
gree of  h;arnmg,  refluctioa,  judgment,  freedom 
from  worldly  influences,  and  indupendunce  of 
thought,  necessary  to  ascertain  for  one's  self 
tlie  true  character  of  Christianity,  is  to  be 
expected  from  but  few.  The  greater  number, 
consequently,  confound  the  systems  that  hare 
been  substituted  for  it  with  Christianity  itself, 
and  receive  them  in  its  stead,  or,  in  rejecting 
tbeiD,  reject  our  faith.  The  tendency  of  the 
age  is  to  the  latter  result. 

This  tendency  is  strengthened  by  the  pO' 
lilicitl  action  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  Old 
World.  Ancient  institutions  and  traditionary 
power  arc  there  struggling  to  maintain  them- 
selves agaiust  the  vast  amount  of  new  ener- 
gy that  has  been  brought  into  action.  Long- 
existing  forms  of  society  arc  giving  way.  TIic 
old  prejudices  by  which  they  were  propped  up 
are  decaying.  Wise  men  look  with  awe  at 
the  spectacle ;  as  if  they  saw  in  some  vast 
tower,  hanging  over  a  populous  city,  rents 
opening,  and  its  sides  crumbling  and  inclining. 
But  in  the  contest  between  the  new  and  the 
old,  which  hns  spread  over  Europe,  erroneous 
representations  of  Christianity  are  in  alliance 
with  eslabi lulled  power.     They  have  long  been 
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SO.  The  iDstitutioDS  connected  witb  them  have 
long  been  principal  sources  of  rank  and  emolu- 
ment. What  passes  for  Christianity  is  thus 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the 
mass  of  men,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as 
inimical  to  their  rights ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those,  to  whom  false  Christianity  affords 
aid,  repel  aJl  examination  into  the  genuineness 
of  its  claims. 

The  commotion  of  men's  minds  in  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  produces  a  sympathetic 
action  in  our  own  country.  We  have  indeed 
but  little  to  guard  us  against  the  influence  of 
the  depraving  literature  and  noxious  specula- 
tions which  flow  in  among  us  from  Europe. 
We  have  not  yet  any  considerable  body  of 
intellectual  men,  devoted  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  thought,  and  capable  of  informing  and 
guiding  others  in  attaining  the  truth.  There 
is  no  controlling  power  of  intellect  among  us. 

Christianity,  then,  has  been  grossly  misrep- 
resented, is  very  imperfectly  understood,  and 
powerful  causes  are  in  operation  to  obstruct 
all  correct  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  withdraw 
men's  thoughts  and  affections  from  it.  But 
at  the  present  day  there  is  little  of  that  avowed 
and  zealous  infidelity,  the  infidelity  of  highly 
popular  authors,  acknowledged  enemies  of  our 
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failli,  wliich  ultaraclei'ized  the  latter  half  of 
thi:  last  cciitur)-.  Their  wriiiugs,  ofteu  dis- 
figured by  gro^s  immoralities,  are  uow  falling 
into  diHrR|)utc.  But  the  cHects  of  tliose  writ- 
io§s,  and  of  the  deeply  seated  causes  by  which 
they  were  produced,  are  still  widely  diffused. 
There  is  now  no  hitter  warfare  against  Chris- 
tianity, because  such  men  as  then  waged  it 
would  now  consider  our  religion  as  but  a  name, 
a  pretence,  the  obsolete  religion  of  the  state, 
the  supersiilion  of  the  vulgar.  But  infidelity 
has  hut  assumed  another  form,  and  in  Kuropu, 
and  especially  in  Germany,  has  made  its  way 
among  a  very  large  portion  of  nominally  Chris- 
tian theologians.  Among  them  are  now  to  be 
found  those  whose  writings  arc  most  hostile  to 
all  that  characterizes  our  faith.  Christianity 
is  undermined  by  them  with  tlie  pretence  of 
settling  its  foundations  anew.  Phantoms  are 
substituted  for  the  realities  of  revelation. 

It  is  asserted,  apparently  on  good  authority, 
that  the  celebrated  atheist  Spinoza  compos- 
ed the  work  in  which  his  opinions  arc  most 
fully  unfolded,  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  his  friend,  the  physician  Mayer, 
to  translate  into  [^atin ;  that,  where  the  name 
(Sod  now  ap|iears,  Spinoza  had  writtvn  jVature; 
but  that  Mayer  induced  him  to  substitute  the 
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former  word  for  the  latter,  in  order  partially 
.to  screen  himself  from  the  odium  to  which  he 
might  be  exposed.*  Whether  this  anecdote  be 
true  or  not,  a  similar  abuse  of  language  appears 
in  many  of  the  works  to  which  I  refer.  The 
holiest  names  are  there ;  a  superficial  or  igno- 
rant reader  may  be  imposed  upon  by  their  oc- 
currence ;  but  they  are  there  as  words  of  show, 
devoid  of  their  essential  meaning,  and  per- 
verted to  express  some  formless  and  power- 
less conception.  In  Germany  the  theology  of 
which  1  speak  has  allied  itself  with  atheism, 
with  pantheism,  and  with  the  other  irreligious 
speculations,  that  have  appeared  in  those  meta- 
physical systems  from  which  the  God  of  Chris- 
tianity is  excluded. 

There  is  no  subject  of  historical  inquiry  of 
more  interest  than  the  history  of  opinions ; 
there  is  none  of  more  immediate  concern  than 
the  state  of  opinions ;  for  opinions  govern  the 
world.  Except  in  cases  of  strong  temptation, 
men's  evil  passions  must  coincide  with  or  must 
pervert  their  opinions,  before  they  can  obtain 
the  mastery.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  light  ques- 
tion, what  men  think  of  Christianity.  It  is  a 
question  on  which,  in  the  judgment  of  an  intel- 

•  SeeI,eClero'8"Bibliothaque  AncienneetModerae;"ToiiL 
XV.  p.  403 ;  Tom.  xxn.  p.  135. 
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ligeni  believer,  the  conJition  of  the  civiU?,cd 
world  de()ci)ds.  With  these  views  we  will 
consider  the  aspect  that  iufidelii;  has  taken 
in  our  times. 

The  latest  ronn  of  inlidclily  h  distinguished 
hy  assuming  the  Christian  name,  while  it  strikes 
directly  at  the  root  of  faith  iu  Christianity, 
and  indirectly  of  all  religion,  by  denyitig  the 
miracles  attesting  the  divine  niiKsion  of  Christ. 
The  first  writer,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  main- 
tained the  impossibility  of  a  miracle  was  Spi- 
noza, whose  argument,  discugagud  from  the  use 
of  language  foreign  from  his  opinions,  is  simply 
this,  tliat  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  by 
which  God  is  bound.  Nature  and  God  being  the 
same,  ami  therefore  laws  from  H'hicli  Natnre 
or  God  can  never  depart.*  The  argument  in 
founded  on  atheism.  The  denial  of  the  fK>$si? 
bility  of  miracles  must  involve  the  denial  of 
the  existencu  of  God ;  since,  if  there  be  a  God, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  there  can  he 
no  room  for  doubl,  that  be  may  act  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  that  iu  which  he  displays 
bis  power  iu  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 
It  deserves  notice,  however,  tliat  in  Spinoza's 
discussion  of  this  subject  we  fuid  that  affec- 
taticHi  of  religious  language,  and  of  religioua 
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reference  and  conceru,  H'hich  is  so  striking  a 
characteristic  of  mauy  of  the  irreligious  specu- 
iHtions  of  our  day,  uiid  of  which  be,  perhaps, 
furnished  the  prototype ;  for  he  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  profound  teacher,  a  patriarch  of 
truth,  by  some  of  the  most  noted  among;  the 
infidel  philosophers  and  theologians  of  Ger- 
many. "  1  will  show  from  Scripture,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  decrees  and  conimnnds  of  God,  and 
consequently  his  providence,  arc  uothiag  but  the 
order  of  nature."  —  "  If  any  thing  should  take, 
place  in  nature  which  does  not  follow  from  its 
laws,  that  would  necessarily  be  repugnant  to 
the  order  which  God  has  established  in  nature 
by  its  universal  taws,  and,  therefore,  contrary 
to  nature  and  its  laws  ;  and  consequently  the 
belief  of  such  an  event  would  cause  universal 
doubt  and  lead  to  atheism.""  So  strong  a  hold 
has  religion  upon  the  inmost  nature  of  man, 
that  even  its  enemies,  in  order  to  delude  their 
followers,  thus  assume  its  aspect  and  mock  its 
tones. 

What  has  been  stated  is  the  great  argumcuL, 
of  Spinoza,  to  which  every  thing  in  his  discus*^ 
siou  of  ihc    subject    refers  ;    hot   this  discus- 
sion may  appear  like  the  text-book  of  much 
that  has  been  written   in  modern  times  con- 
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eeming  it.  There  is  one,  however,  among  the 
writings  agniast  the  miracles  of  Christianity, 
a  dincrciil  kind,  the  famous  Essay  of  Hume. 
|one  has  drawn  more  attention,  or  lias  more 
served  as  a  groundwork  for  infidelity.  Yet, 
considering  the  sagacity  of  the  author,  and  the 
celebrity  of  his  work,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in 
his  main  argument,  the  whole  point  to  be 
proved  is  bro:idly  assumed  in  the  premises. 
**  It  is  a  miracle,"  he  says,  "  that  a  dead  man 
should  come  to  life  ;  because  that  has  never  been 
olwerved,  in  any  age  or  country.  There  must, 
tlicrefore,  he  a  uniform  experience  against  every 
miraculous  event ;  otherwise  the  event  would 
not  merit  that  appellation."  The  conclusion,  if 
conclusion  it  may  be  called,  is  easily  made. 
If  a  miracle  has  never  been  observed  in  any 
age  or  country,  if  uniform  exiwrience  shows 
that  no  miracle  ever  occurred,  then  it  follows 
that  all  accounts  of  past  miracles  are  undeserv- 
ing of  credit.  But  if  there  be  an  attempt  to 
stretch  this  easy  conclusion,  and  to  n^prosent  it 
as  involving  the  intrinsic  incredibility  of  a 
rainicic,  the  argument  immediately  gives  way. 
"  Ejcperience,"  says  Hume,  "is  our  only  guide 
in  reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact."  £x> 
periencc  is  the  foundation  of  such  reasoning, 
but  we  may  draw  inferences  from  our  experi* 
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ence.  We  may  conclude  from  it  the  existence 
of  a  power  capable  of  works  which  we  have 
never  known  it  to  perform ;  and  no  one,  it 
may  be  presumed,  who  believes  that  there  is 
a  God,  will  say,  that  he  is  convinced  by  his 
experience,  that  God  can  manifest  his  power 
only  in  conformity  to  the  laws  which  he  has 
imposed  upon  nature. 

Hume  cannot  be  charged  with  affecting  re- 
ligion ;  but  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay,  he 
says,  in  mockery ;  "  I  am  the  better  pleased 
with  the  method  of  reasoning  here  delivered,  as 
I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound  those  danger- 
ous friends,  or  disguised  enemies,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it 
by  the  principles  of  human  reason.  Our  most 
holy  religion  is  founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason ; 
and  it  is  a  sure  method  of  exposing  it,  to  put  it 
to  such  a  trial  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to 
endure."  What  Hume  said  in  derision  has 
been  virtually  repeated,  apparently  in  earnest, 
by  some  of  the  modern  disbelievers  of  miracles, 
who  still  choose  to  profess  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

To  deny  that  a  miracle  is  capable  of  proof, 
or  to  deny  that  it  may  be  proved  by  evidence 
of  the  same  nature  as  establishes  the  truth  of 
other  events,  is,  in  effect,  as  I   have    said,  to 
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deny  the  existence  of  God.  A  mimcte  can  be 
iucapalile  of  proof,  only  because  it  is  plijsicnlly 
or  nioralty  impossible ;  since  what  is  possible 
may  be  proved.  To  deny  that  the  truth  of  a 
miracle  may  be  established,  involves  the  denial 
of  crvaiion  ;  for  there  can  be  no  greater  mint* 
cle  than  creHtiuii.  It  ctiually  implies,  that  no 
species  of  being  that  propagates  its  kind  ever 
had  a  commencement ;  for  tf  there  was  a  first 
plant  that  grew  without  seed,  or  a  first  man 
without  parents,  or  if  of  any  series  of  events 
there  was  a  first  without  such  antecedents  as 
the  laws  of  nature  re(|tiire,  then  there  was  a 
miracle.  So  far  is  a  miracle  from  being  incajra- 
ble  of  proof,  that  you  can  csca{K:  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  believing  innumeralile  miracles,  only 
by  believing  thiit  man,  and  all  other  animals, 
and  all  pUmis,  have  existed  from  eternity  ugmn 
tins  earth,  wiihout  commencement  of  propaga- 
tioD,  there  never  having  been  a  first  of  any  spe- 
OBS.  No  one,  at  the  present  day,  will  maintain 
with  Lucretius,  that  ihey  were  generated  from 
inanimate  matter,  by  the  ferinenlaiion  of  heat 
and  moi.sture.  Nothing  can  seem  more  simple 
or  conclusive  iliau  the  view  we  have  taken ;  but 
we  may  render  it  more  familiar  by  an  appeal  to 
fact.  The  science  of  geology  has  shown  us, 
that  man  is  but  a  late  inhabitant  of  the  eartli. 
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The  first  individuals  of  our  race,  then,  were  not 
produced  as  all  others  have  been.  They  were 
formed  by  a  miracle,  or,  in  other  words,  by  an 
act  of  God's  power,  exerted  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  that  in  which  it  operates  according  to 
the  established  laws  of  nature.  Creation,  the 
most  conspicuous,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
undeniable,  of  miracles. 

By  any  one  who  admits  that  God  exists,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  his  power  to 
effect  a  miracle  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  it 
would  be  the  excess  of  human  presumption  and 
folly  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  wisdom  and  goodness  ever  to  exert 
his  power  except  in  those  modes  of  action 
which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself  in  what  we 
call  the  laws  of  nature. 

On  the  contrary,  a  religious  philosopher  may 
regard  the  unfoniiity  of  the  manifestations  of 
God's  power  in  the  course  of  nature,  as  solely 
intended  by  him  to  afford  a  stable  ground  for 
calculation  and  action  to  his  rational  creatures; 
which  could  not  exist,  if  the  antecedents  that 
we  call  causes,  were  not,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
the  signs  of  consequent  effects.  This  uniform- 
ity is  necessary  to  enable  created  beings  to 
be  rational  agents.  The  Deity  has  imposed 
upon  himself  no  arbitrary  and  mechanical  laws. 
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It  is  soletjr,  so  far  as  we  can  perceivei  for  the 
sake  of  his  creatures,  that  he  preserves  the  uiii> 
formity  of  action  that  exists  iu  bis  works. 
Beyoud  tiic  sphere  of  their  observation,  where 
this  cause  ceases,  we  have  no  ground  for  the 
belief  of  its  continuance.  There  is  nothing  to 
warrant  the  opinion,  tliat  the  Deiry  .<iti]l  re- 
strains his  power  by  an  adherence  to  laws,  the 
observance  of  which  his  creatures  cannot  rec- 
ognise. We  have  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  such  an  apparently  causeless  uniformity 
of  opcnition  would  produce,  not  good,  but  evil. 
We  have  no  ground  for  snp[)osing,  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  laws  of  nature,  with  which  wc 
are  acquainted,  extends  beyond  the  ken  of 
[buman  observation;  or  that  these  laws  are 
any  thing  more  than  a  superhcial  manifestation 
of  God's  power,  the  mere  exterior  phenonicoa 
of  the  universe.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  creation  may  be  full  of  hidden  mira- 
cles. 

Bui,  if  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
so  far  as  they  fall  witluu  our  cognizance,  is 
ordained  by  God  for  iho  good  of  his  creatures, 
then,  should  a  case  occur  in  which  a  groat 
blessing  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  the  dis- 
pensing of  which  requires  that  he  should  act 
in  other   modes,  no   presumption  would   exist 
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against  bis  so  acting.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
discern,  tbcre  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  would  so  act.  A  miracle  is  improbable, 
when  we  can  perceive  no  sufScient  cause  in 
reference  to  his  creatures,  why  the  Deity  should 
vary  his  modes  of  operation ;  it  ceases  to  be 
so,  when  such  a  cause  is  assigned.  But  Chris- 
tianity claims  to  reveal  facts,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration  of  men ;  and  to  offer,  in  attestation 
of  the  truth  of  those  facts,  the  only  satisfactory 
proof,  the  authority  of  God,  evidenced  by  mi- 
raculous displays  of  his  power.  The  supposed 
interposition  of  God  corresponds  to  the  weighty 
purpose  which  it  is  represented  as  effecting. 
If  Christianity  profess  to  teach  truths  of  infi- 
nite moment ;  if  we  perceive,  that  such  is  the 
character  of  its  teachings,  if,  indeed,  they  are 
true ;  and  if  we  are  satisfied,  from  the  exercise 
of  our  own  reason  and  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  they  relate  to  facts  concerning  our 
relations  and  destiny,  of  which  we  could  oth- 
erwise obtain  no  assurance,  theo  this  character 
of  our  religion  removes  all  presumption  against 
its  claims  to  a  miraculous  origin. 

But  incredulity  respecting  the  miracles  of 
Christianity  rarely  has  its  source  in  any  process 
of  reasoning.     It  is  commonly  produced  by  the 
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^to^n  misrepresentations  which  have  been  made 
of  Christianity.  It  has  also  another  cause, 
deepl)-  seated  iii  our  nature;  —  the  inaptiiudc 
aiid  reluctance  of  mea  to  extend  their  view 
beyond  the  present  and  seiisihio,  lo  raise  them- 
selves above  the  interests,  lite  vexations,  the 
pleasures,  innocent  or  criminal,  that  lie  within 
the  horizon  of  a  vear  or  a  week ;  and  to  open 
their  mind!!  to  those  thoughts  and  feelings,  that 
rush  in  with  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  fact, 
that  the  barrier  between  the  eternal  aud  the 
finite  world  has  been  thrown  open.  A  reli- 
gknis  horror  may  come  over  us,  so  that 

"  Wo  fhin  would  ekulk  b«ii«>th  our  woMmI  cmwruif , 
Mean  u  it  i*." 

Man,  indeed,  in  his  low  estate,  loves  the  su- 
pernatural ;  but  it  is  the  GupernaturnI  addressed 
to  the  imagination,  not  in  all  its  naked  distinct- 
ness to  the  soul;  it  is  iho  su[>ernatura1  as 
belonging  to  some  form  of  faith  more  connected 
with  this  world  than  the  future ;  or  regarded  as 
the  operation  of  limited  beings,  presenting  a 
semblance  of  human  nature,  on  whom  man  can 
react  in  his  turn.  But  let  us  imagine,  if  we 
can,  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  an  onlrghl- 
eoed  philosopher,  were  he  to  witness  an  unques- 
tionable miracle,  a  work  breaking  through  the 
secondary   agency,   behind    which   the    Deily 
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ordinarily  veils  himself,  and  bringing  us  into 
immediate  connexion  with  him.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  awe,  the  almost  appall- 
ing feeling,  with  which  it  would  be  contem- 
plated by  one  fiilly  capable  of  comprehending 
its  character,  and  alive  to  all  its  relations.  The 
miracles  of  Christianity,  when  they  are  brought 
borne  to  the  mind  as  realities,  have  somewhat 
of  the  same  power ;  dimmed  as  they  are  by 
distance,  and  clouded  over  by  all  the  errors  that 
false  Christianity  has  gathered  round  them. 
If  they  be  true,  if  Christianity  be  true,  if  its 
doctrines  be  certain  ;  it  is  the  most  solemn  fact 
we  can  comprehend,  as  well  as  the  most  joyful. 
It  requires,  that  our  whole  character  should  be 
conformed  to  the  new  relations  which  it  makes 
known.  All  things  around  us  change  their 
aspect.  Life  and  death  are  not  what  they 
were.  We  are  walking  on  the  confines  of  an 
unknown  and  eternal  world,  where  none  of 
those  earthly  passions,  that  now  agitate  men  so 
strongly,  can  find  entrance.  They  bear  upon 
them  the  mark  of  their  doom,  soon  to  perish. 
But  from  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  that  must 
take  place,  when  the  character  of  all  that  sur- 
rounds us  is  thus  changed,  and  the  objects  of 
eternity  appear  before  the  mind's  eye,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  many  should  shrink,  and  endeavour  to 
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escape  from  the  view,  and  to  forget  it  amid  the 
familiar  things  of  life ;  clinging  to  a  vain  coa- 
ceptioD,  vaiu  as  regards  each  iadividual,  of  an 
unchanging  stability  in  tlin  order  of  nature. 

Vain,  I  say,  as  regards  each  individual. 
Whatever  we  may  fancy  respecting  the  un- 
cliangeablcucss  of  the  present  order  of  things, 
to  tis  it  is  not  pormaueut.  If  we  are  to  exist 
M  individuals  after  death,  then  we  shall  soon 
be  called,  not  to  witness,  but  to  be  the  subjects, 
of  a  miracle  of  unspeakable  interest  to  us. 
Death  will  be  to  us  an  incootrovertible  miracle. 
For  us  the  present  order  of  things  will  cease, 
and  the  unseen  world,  from  which  we  may  have 
lield  back  our  imagination,  our  feelings,  and  our 
belief,  will  be  around  us  in  alt  its  reality. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  abuse  of  language  that 
has  prevailed,  it  would  he  idle  to  say,  that,  in 
denying  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  the  truth 
of  Christianity  is  denied.  It  has  been  vaguely 
alleged,  that  the  internal  evidences  of  onr  reli- 
gion arc  sufficient,  and  that  miraculous  proof  is 
not  wanted ;  but  this  can  be  said  by  no  one 
who  imdcrstands  wliat  Christianity  is,  and  what 
hs  internal  evidences  are.  On  this  ground, 
however,  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  not 
indeed  expressly  denied,  but  wcrt:  represented 
by  some  of  the  founders  of  the  modern  school 
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of  German  infidelity,  as  onlj  prodigies,  adapted 
to  rouse  the  attention  of  a  rude  people,  like  the 
Jews ;  but  not  required  for  the  conviction  of 
men  of  more  enlightened  minds,  fij  others, 
the  accounts  of  them  in  the  Gospels  have  been 
admitted  as  in  the  main  true,  but  explained  as 
only  exaggerated  and  discolored  relations  of 
natural  events.  But  now,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  go  through  this  tedious  and  hopeless 
process  of  misinterpretation,  there  are  many 
who  avow  their  disbelief  of  all  that  is  miracu- 
lous in  Christianity,  and  still  affect  to  call 
themselves  Christians.  But  Christianity  was  a 
revelation  from  God ;  and,  in  being  so,  it  was 
itself  a  muracle.  Christ  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  speak  to  us  in  his  name  ;  and  this  is  a 
miracle.  No  proof  of  his  divine  commission 
could  be  afforded,  but  through  miraculous  dis- 
plays of  God's  power.  Nothing  is  left  that 
can  be  called  Christianity,  if  its  miraculous 
character  be  denied.  Its  essence  is  gone ;  its 
evidence  is  annihilated.  Its  truths,  involving 
the  highest  interests  of  man,  the  facts  which  it 
makes  known,  and  which  are  implied  in  its 
very  existence  as  a  divine  revelation,  rest  no 
longer  on  the  authority  of  God.  All  the  evi- 
dence, if  evidence  it  can  be  called,  which  it 
affords  of  its  doctrines,  consists  in  the  real  or 
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pretended  assertions  of  an  individual,  of  whom 
we  know  very  little,  except  that  his  history 
must  have  hcen  most  grossly  misrepresented. 

It  is  indeed  dilTictitL  to  eonjccturu  what  any 
one  can  fancy  himself  to  believe  of  the  history 
of  Christ,  who  rejects  the  belief  of  his  di- 
vine commission  and  miraculous  powers.  What 
conception  can  such  a  one  form  of  his  charac- 
ter? Ilis  whole  history,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  is  miraculous.  It  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  strike  out  what  relates  directly  or  indirectly 
to  his  miraculous  authority  and  works,  with  the 
cxjiertalion  that  any  thing  consistent  or  cohe- 
rent will  remain.  It  ia  as  if  one  were  to 
uudcrlakc  to  cut  out  from  a  precious  agate 
the  figure  which  nature  has  inwrou;;ht,  and 
to  pretend,  that,  by  the  removal  of  this  acci- 
dental blemish,  the  stone  might  be  left  in 
its  original  orm.  If  the  accounts  of  Christ's 
miracles  are  mere  fictions,  then  no  credit  can 
be  due  to  works  so  fabulous  as  the  pretended 
histories  of  his  life.  But  these  sup|)used  mira- 
cles, it  has  been  contended,  may  be  explained, 
consisteniiy  with  the  veracity  of  the  rejwrters, 
as  natural  events,  the  character  of  which  wm 
mistaken  by  the  beholders.  At  first  glance  it 
is  obvious,  that  such  a  statement  supposes  mis- 
lakes  committed  by  those  beholders,  the  disci- 
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pies  and  apostles  of  Jesus,  hardly  consistent 
with  any  exercise  of  intellect ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  free  his 
character  from  the  suspicion  of  intentional  fraud. 
A  little  further  consideration  may  satisfy  us^ 
that,  if  Jesus  really  performed  no  miracles,  the 
accounts  of  his  life,  that  have  been  handed 
down  from  his  disciples,  give  evidence  of  utter 
folly,  or  the  grossest  deception,  or  rather  of 
both. 

But  let  us  suppose,  that  the  account  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  es- 
pecially if  detached  from  its  connexion,  and 
from  all  that  determines  its  meaning,  admits  of 
being  explained  as  having  its  origin  in  some 
natural  event.  Take  any  case  one  will,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  explanation 
is  not  obvious,  that  it  is  conjectural ;  and,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
it  is  merely  possible ;  and  that,  to  render  it 
deserving  of  notice,  the  principle  is  to  be  as- 
sumed, that  whatever  is  supernatural  must  be 
expunged  from  his  history.  We  will  suppose 
ourselves,  then,  to  have  tried  this  mode  of  inter- 
pretation on  one  narrative,  and  to  have  found 
it  improbable.  But,  suspending  our  opinion,  let 
us  pass  on  to  another  solution  of  a  similar  char- 
acter.    A  new  improbability  arises,  and   after 
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that  a  new  one.  These  improbnbililies  conse- 
quently umltiply  upon  us  in  a  guoinctrical  ratJo, 
and  very  soon  become  altogether  overwhelm- 
ing. Yet  I  speak  not  of  what  may  be  done, 
but  of  what  has  been  done.  This  process  of 
misinterpretation  has  been  laboriously  pursued 
through  the  Gospclii;  *  and  the  result  has  been 
a  mass  of  monstrous  conjectures,  and  abortive 
solutions,  on  which,  as  we  proceed,  there  falls 
no  glimmering  of  probability ;  and  which  cod- 
tinually  shock  and  grate  against  all  our  most 
cherished  sentiments  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  Christianity,  of  admiration  and  love  for  its 
Founder  on  earth,  and  of  reverence  for  its  divine 
Author. 

The  proposition,  that  the  hUtory  of  Jesus  is 
miraculous  throughout,  is  to  be  understood  in 
all  its  comprehensiveness.  It  is  not  merely 
that  his  history  is  full  of  accounts  of  his  mira- 
cles ;  it  is,  that  every  thing  in  his  history,  what 
relates  to  himself  and  what  relates  to  others,  is 
conformed  to  lliis  fact,  and  to  the  conception 
of  him  as  speaking  with  authority  from  God. 
This  is  what  constitutes  the  internal  evidence 
of  Christianity,  a  term,  as  1    have  said,  often 


•  See  f<iT«urapl«  Pstiltit's  " ComnKnUr;  on  the  Goapeb**( 
tsd  lii*  "  Lift  of  Jnua.' 
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used  of  late  with  a  very  indiatinct  notioa  of 
any  meaning  attached  to  it.  The  consistency 
in  the  representations  given  by  the  different 
evangelists  of  the  actions  and  words  of  Christ, 
as  a  messenger  from  God  to  men ;  their  con- 
sistency  in  the  representation  of  a  character 
which  it  is  impossible  they  ^ould  have  con- 
ceived of,  if  it  had  not  been  exhibited  before 
them,  gives  us  an  assurance  of  their  tnidi, 
that  becomes  clearer  in  proportion  as  their 
writings  are  more  studied  and  better  under- 
stood ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  is  the  coa- 
sistency  of  their  whole  narrative ;  the  coherence 
and  naturalness  with  which  all  the  words  and 
actions  of  others  bear  upon  events  and  upon  a 
character  so  marvellous,  and  imply  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  words  of  Christ,  equally  with  his  mira- 
cles, imply  his  mission  from  God.  They  are 
accordant  only  with  the  conception  of  him  as 
speaking  with  authority  from  God.  They 
would  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  a  merely 
human  teacher  of  religious  truth.  So  consid- 
ered, if  not  the  language  of  an  impostor,  they 
become  the  language  of  the  most  daring  and 
crazy  fanaticism.  1  speak  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  his  discourses,  a  character  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarity.  In  ascrilang  them  to  one 
not  miraculously  commissioned  by  God,  they 
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must  bti  utterly  changed  »nd  degraded.  What 
is  most  solemn  and  sublime  oiusL  either  be  re- 
jected as  Dcvcr  liaviiig  beeu  spoken  by  him, 
or  its  meaniug  mu^l  be  thoroughly  perverted ; 
it  must  be  diluted  into  folly,  that  it  may  uot  bu 
blasphemy. 

"  I  am  the  good  shepherd,"  said  Jesus,  **and 
lay  down  my  life  for  my  sheep."  "  For  this, 
tliu  Father  loves  me ;  for  I  lay  down  my  life, 
lo  receive  it  again.  None  takes  it  from  me  ;  but 
1  lay  it  down  of  my  own  accord.  I  have  a 
commission  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  a  com- 
mission to  receive  it  again.  This  charge  I 
received  from  my  Father."  There  are  but  two 
aspects  under  wliicb  such  words  can  be  regard- 
ed, if  you  supfmsc  it  true  that  tliuy  were  uttered 
by  Jesus.  Vou  must  say,  in  clTecl,  with  tlie 
unbelieving  Jews  who  heard  him,  "  lie  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon  and  is  mad.  Why  listen  to 
him?"  Or  tJie  view  which  we  take  must  be 
essentially  that  of  others  who  were  present ; 
*'  Can  a  demoniac  open  ihe  eyes  of  the  blind  ?  " 

Let  us  icH>k  at  another  passiigc.  To  a  Chris- 
tian it  appears  of  unspeakable  grandeur  and  of 
infinite  moment.  It  presents  liefore  him  the 
Founder  of  his  religion  as  contemplating  the 
immeasurable  extent  of  blessings  of  which  God 
bad  made  him  tlte  iiuiusicr,  as  announcing  man's 
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immortalitj  amid  the  sufferings  of  haroaiuty, 
CD  the  threshold  of  the  tomb. 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  Hie.  He 
who  has  faith  in  me,  though  he  die,  shall  lire  ; 
and  he  who  lives  as  a  believer  in  me  shall 
never  die.    Hast  thou  faith  in  this  ?  " 

Let  us  go  on  to  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus. 

"  I  thank  thee,  Father,  that  tbou  hast  heard 
me ;  and  I  know  that  thou  hearest  me  always ; 
but  I  have  thus  spoken,  for  the  sake  of  the 
multitude  who  are  standing  round,  that  they 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

We  must,  then,  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  sent  by  God,  commissioned  to  speak  to  us 
in  his  name ;  or  we  cannot  reasonably  pretend 
to  know  any  thing  concerning  him.  We  may 
think  it  probable,  that  he  was  a  reformer  of  the 
religion  of  his  nation,  who  preached  for  some 
short  time,  principally  in  Galilee ,-  but,  having 
very  soon  made  himself  an  object  of  general 
odium,  was  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor  amid 
the  execrations  of  his  countrymen,  who  then 
strove,  though  ineffectually,  to  suppress  his  fol- 
lowers. Or,  we  may  fancy  him  an  untaught 
but  enlightened  philosopher,  whose  character, 
words  and  deeds,  whatever  they  were,  have 
been  absurdly  atid  fraudulently  misrepresented 
by  his  disciples.    Or,  as  the  Gospels  cannot  be 
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regarded  .is  true  liistories,  wc  may  go  on  to  the 
coiicltisiori  Ht  which  infidelity,  in  its  foliy  and 
ignorance,  arrived  withia  ihe  memory  of  some 
of  us,  that  no  such  individual  existed,  and  that 
Christ  is  but  an  allegorical  personage.  But  to 
whatever  conclusion  we  may  come,  if  the  rep- 
reseutatioii  of  him  in  the  Gosjwls  be  not  con- 
formed to  hb  real  character  and  oflice,  no  foun- 
dation is  left,  on  which  any  one  can  wltti  reason 
pretend  to  regard  him  as  an  object  of  venera- 
tion, or  to  consider  his  teachings,  whatever 
cfl'ect  they  may  have  had  upon  the  world,  as  of 
any  importance  to  himself- 

To  an  intidcl,  whether  he  ogtenly  profess 
himself  to  be  so,  or  whether  he  call  himself  a 
Christian,  tlie  history  in  the  Gospels  must  pre- 
sent an  iusolvable  problem.  In  the  former  case, 
he  may  turn  from  it,  ami  say  that  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  solve  it ;  but  in  the  latter,  he  is,  by  his 
profession,  bound  to  do  so.  He  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  usk  of  explaining  away  the  history 
as  it  stands,  and  substituting  anotJicr  in  its  stead  ; 
and  of  so  fabricating  the  new  history,  that  it 
may  afford  him  ground  for  professing  admiration 
and  love  for  the  real  character  of  Christ.* 


'8m  Note  I.  at  the  end  oT  ihe  DitMurae,  fbr'Soma  fiirthar 
Rvmarki  ea  the  CbareeWriitiof  of  tbc  Uodcrn  G«nn«ti  School 
oflafidrfily." 
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The  rejection  of  Christianity,  in  any  proper 

sense  of  the  word,  the  denial  that  God  revealed 
himself  by  Christ,  the  denial  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  history,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sect,  the  rejection  of  historical 
Christianity,  is,  of  course,  accooipanied  by  the 
rejection  of  all  that  mass  of  evidence,  which,  in 
the  view  of  a  Christian,  establishes  the  truth 
of  his  religion.  This  evidence,  it  is  said,  ccoi- 
sists  only  of  probabilities.  We  want  certainty. 
The  dwellers  in  the  region  of  shadows  com- 
j^in,  that  the  solid  earth  is  not  stable  enough 
for  them  to  rest  on.  They  have  firm  footing 
CD  the  clouds. 

To   the   demand  for  certainty,  let  it  come 
from   whom   it  may,  I   answer,  that   I   know 
of  no   absolute  certainty,  beyond  the  limit  of 
momentary  consciousness,  a  certainty  that  van- 
ishes the  instant  it  exists,  and  is  lost  in  the  re- 
gion of  metaphysical  doubt.    Beyond  this  lijuit, 
absolute    certainty,   so    far   as   human   reascHi 
may  judge,  cannot  be  the  privilege  of  any  finite 
being.     When  we  talk  of  certainty,  a  wise  man 
will   remember  what   he   is,   and   the   narrow 
bounds  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  powers.    A  few 
years   ago   he  was  not.     A  few  years  ago  he 
was  an  infant  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  could 
but  express  his  wants,  and  move  himself,  and 
smile  and  cry.     He  has  been  introduced  into  a 
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boDodles!!  tmirerse,  boundless  to  humnn  thought 
in  extent  aud  past  duration.     An  cieruitjr  had 
preceded  his  vxistcncc.     Whence  came  the  mi- 
nute particle  of  life  that  he  now  enjoys  ?    Why 
is  he  here  ?     Is  he  only  with  other  beings  like 
himself,  tliat  are  conttnuatly  rising  up  and  sink- 
ing in  the  shoreless  ocean  of  existence ;  or  is 
there  a  Creator,  Father,  and  Disposer  of  all  ?    Is 
ho  to  continue  a  conscious  being  after  this  life, 
and  undergo  new  changes ;   or  in  death,  which 
be  sees  everywhere  around  him,  to  be  the  real^ 
as  it  is  the  apparent  end  of  what  would  then 
seem  to  be  a  puqioseless  and  incomprehensible 
existence  ?    He    feels    happiness    and  misery ; 
and  would  understand   how  he  may  avoid  the 
one   and   secure   the   other.     He    is  restlessly 
urged  on  in  pursuit  of  one  object  after  another; 
many  of  thuni  hurtful ;  most  of  (hem  such,  aa 
the  changes  of  life,  or  [Mwscssion  itself,  or  dis- 
ease, or  age,  will    deprive   of  their  [tower  of 
gratifying ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  he    ba 
unenlightened  by  revelation,  the  darkness  of  the 
future  is  rapidly  closing  round  him.     What  ob- 
jects should  he  pursue  ?     How,  if  that  be  poa- 
siblo,  is  happincMS  to  be  secured  ?     A  creature 
of  n   day,  JuKt    endued  with   the  capacity  of 
thought,  at  first  receiving  nil  his  opinions  from 
those  who  have  preceded  htm,  enUiuglod  among 
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numberless  prejudices,  confused  by  bis  passions, 
pfircciving,  if  ibe  eyes  of  his  understanding  are 
opened,  tbat  tbc  spbore  of  bis  knowledj^e  is 
bemmed  in  by  an  infinity  of  wbich  he  is  igno- 
rant, from  wbich  uoknowo  region,  clouds  are 
often  passing  over,  and  darkening  what  seemed 
clearest  to  his  view,  —  such  a  being  cannot  pre- 
tend to  attain,  by  bis  unassisted  powers,  any  as- 
suiauce  concerning  tbc  unseen  and  tbc  eternal, 
the  great  objects  of  religion.  If  men  had  been 
capable  of  comprehending  their  weakness  and 
ignorance,  and  of  rcllccting  deeply  on  their  con- 
dition here,  a  universal  cry  would  have  risen 
from  their  hearts,  imploring  their  God,  if  there 
were  one,  to  reveal  himself,  and  Co  make  known 
to  them  their  destiny.  Their  wants  have  beeo 
answered  by  Gud  before  they  were  uttered. 
Such  is  the  lK;lief  of  a  Christian ;  and  there  is 
no  question  more  worthy  of  consideration  than 
wli«;ther  tins  belief  be  well  founded.  It  can  be 
detnrminrd  only  by  the  exercise  of  tltat  reason 
which  God  has  given  us  for  our  guidance  in  all 
that  concerns  us.  There  can  be  no  intuition, 
no  diced  perception,  of  (be  truth  of  Christianity, 
no  meta|)hysical  certainty.  But  it  would  be 
folly,  indeed,  to  reject  the  testimony  of  God 
concerning  all  our  higher  relations  and  intert^sts, 
because  we  can  have  no  assurance,  tbat  he  lias 
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spokun  through  Christ,  except  such  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  nature  admits  of. 

It  is  ttn|)ortatit  for  us  tr>  umlerslatid,  th»t,  in 
all  things  of  practical  imjiort,  in  tlie  exercise  of 
all  our  aflections,  in  the  whole  formaiioii  of  our 
character!),  we  are  acting,  and  must  act,  oa 
probabilities  alone.  Ceriaint}-,  in  the  meiaphy' 
sical  sense  of  the  word,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  concerns  of  men,  as  respects  this  life  or  the 
future.  We  must  discuss  the  subject  of  religion 
as  we  do  all  other  subjects,  when  men  talk  with 
men  about  matters  in  which  they  are  in  earnest. 
It  would  be  considered  rather  as  insanity,  than 
folly,  were  any  one  to  introduce  metaphysical 
skepticism,  concerning  causality,  or  identity,  or 
the  existence  of  the  external  world,  or  the  foun- 
dation of  human  knowledge,  into  a  discussion 
concerning  the  affairs  of  this  life,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufactory,  for  example,  or  the 
building  of  a  railroad  ;  or  if  be  should  bring  it 
forward  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  facts,  of 
which  human  testimony  and  our  own  expe- 
rience assure  us ;  or  (o  invalidate  the  conclu- 
sions, so  far  as  they  relate  to  this  world,  which 
we  found  on  those  facts.  But  we  must  use  the 
same  faculties,  and  adopt  the  same  rules,  in 
judging  concerning  the  facts  of  the  world  which 
we  have  not  seen,  as  concerning  Utose  of  the 
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world  of  which  we  have  seen  a  very  little.     If 
it  can  be  shown,  according  to  the  commoii  and 
established  principles  of  reasoning  among  men, 
that  Christianity  is  true ;   if  it  can  be  shown, 
that,  to  suppose  it  not  true,  is  to   suppose   a 
moral    impossibility,  we    Deed    no  further  evi- 
dence.    When  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion, our  ears  will  be  opened  to  the  accordant 
voice  from  the  earth  and  from  the  skies,  which 
bears  testimony  to  a  beneficent  Creator.    We 
shall  find  in  the  immortality  assured    to  us  by 
Christianity,  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  our 
present  life ;  a  solution,  which  the  very  exis- 
tence of  that  problem  confirms.     We  shall  per- 
ceive, that  all   which   has  been  taught  us  by 
God's  revelation,  corresponds  with  all  that  our 
reason,  in  its  highest  exercise,  had  before  been 
striving  to  establish.     Religion  will  become  to 
us  a  conviption.     And  what  conviction,  I  do  not 
say  more  probable,  but  what  conviction,  of  any 
comparative  weight,  can  be  opposed  to  it  ?    We 
plan    for  the  future ;    we  propose  to  ourselves 
some  object  to  be  attained  within  a  short  period, 
or  during  a  course  of  years.    But  we  proceed 
throughout  upon  probabilities  ;  upon  a  probable 
judgment  of  its  value,  of  our  power  to  secure  it, 
of  the  means  at  our  command,  and  of  the  acci- 
dents by  which  we  may  be  favored ;  and,  among 
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»ll  these  uiicenaititics,  cntcn;  one  far  graver,  the 
Hiiccrlaintj  of  life  itself.  Vet  we  go  on.  But, 
if  ChtisUanity  he  true,  there  is  no  doubt  ahout 
our  ability  to  attain  these  objects  which  a  re- 
ligious man  proposes  to  himself;  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  inestimable  value ;  and  the  uncer- 
tainty or  the  shortness  of  life  at  once  ceases  to 
enter  into  our  calculations.*  , 

Of  the  facts  on  which  religion  is  founded,  wc 
can  pretend  to  »o  assurance,  except  that  dcrivi;d 
from  the  testimon)-  of  God,  from  the  Christian 
revelation.  He  who  has  received  this  testimony 
is  a  Christian ;  and  we  may  ask  now,  ait  was 
asked  by  an  apostle ;  "  Who  is  he  that  over- 
comes the  world,  hut  he  who  believes  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God."  Christain  faith  alone 
alTonls  such  consolation  and  support  as  the  heart 
needs  amid  the  deprivations  and  sufTerings  of 
life ;  it  alone  gives  action  and  strength  to  all 
that  is  noblest  In  our  nature  ;  it  alone  furnishes 
a  permanent  and  effectual  motive  for  growing 
virtue ;  it  alone  enables  man  to  act  conformably 
to  bis  nature  and  destiny.  This  is  always  trtjo. 
But  wo  may  have  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value 
of  our  faith,  if  we  look  abroad  on  the  present 


*Sw  Ifots  II.  "On  the  ObjCFtion    toFiUhlB  CfariMiaiiilT, 
■■  mting  en  Ittftoncal  Fact*  and  Cnlical  Vnniag" 
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State  of  the  world,  and  see,  all  around,  the 
waves  heaving  and  the  tempest  rising.  Ev- 
erywhere is  instability  and  uncertainty.  But 
from  the  blind  conflict  between  men  exasper- 
ated and  degraded  by  injustice  and  suflTering, 
and  men  corrupted  and  hardened  by  the  abuse 
of  power,  from  the  mutual  outrages  of  angry 
political  parties,  in  which  the  most  unprincipled 
and  violent  become  the  leaders,  from  the  fierce 
collision  of  mere  earthly  passions  and  cravings, 
whatever  changes  may  result,  no  good  is  to  be 
hoped.  All  improvement  in  the  civilized  world, 
all  advance  in  human  happiness,  is  identified 
with  the  spread  of  Christian  principles,  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  of  that  faith,  resting  on  reason,  which 
connects  man  with  God,  makes  tiim  feel,  that 
the  good  of  others  is  his  personal  good,  assures 
him  of  a  future  life  of  retribution,  and,  by  re- 
vealing his  immortality,  calms  his  passions. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  addressed  your  understand- 
ings, not  your  feelings.  But  the  subject  of 
Christianity  is  one  which  cannot  be  rightly  ap- 
prehended without  the  strongest  feeling ;  not 
the  transient  excitement  existing  for  an  hour, 
and  then  forgotten,  but  a  feeling  possessing  the 
whole  heart,  and  governing  our  lives.  Of  the 
form  of  infidelity,  which  we  have  been  consider* 
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ing,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  honest 
men.  Great  moral  olTences  in  individual  Is  are, 
indeed,  common!^'  connected  with  the  peculiar 
chanictcr  of  their  age,  and  with  a  prevailing 
want  of  moral  sentimeitt  in  regard  to  such  of- 
feuces,  in  ihe  comnutnit}'  in  which  ibcy  are 
committed.  This  may  he  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
the  individual ;  but  the  essential  nature  of  the 
oflence  remains.  It  is  a  truth,  which  few  among 
us  will  rjucstton,  that,  for  any  one  to  pretend  to 
be  a  Christian  teacher,  who  disbelieves  the  di- 
vine origin  and  authority  of  Chrisliaoily,  and 
would  undermine  the  belief  of  others,  is  treach- 
ery towards  Gu«]  and  mau.  If  I  were  to  ad-'^ 
dress  such  a  one,  1  would  implore  him  by  all  his 
remaining  self-refspect,  by  his  sense  of  common 
honesty,  by  his  regard  to  the  well-being  of  his 
fctlow-men,  by  bis  fear  of  God,  if  he  believe 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  by  the  awful  realities 
of  tbe  future  world,  to  stop  short  in  his  course ; 
and,  if  he  cannot  l>ecome  a  Christian,  to  cease 
to  be  a  jirctended  Christian  teacher,  and  to  as- 
sume bis  proper  character. 

If  we  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  state 
of  opinion  throughout  the  world,  you  will  per- 
ceive, that  it  is  a  subject  of  very  serious  con- 
sideration, and  of  individual  action,  to  all  of  us 
who  have  faith  in  Christianity,  and  especially  to 
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you,  Gentlemen,  who  have  devoted  yourselves 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  Every  motive,  that 
addresses  the  better  part  of  our  oature,  urges 
you  to  be  faithful  in  your  office.  A  sincere  mor- 
al purpose  will  strengthen  your  judgment  and 
ability ;  for  he  who  has  no  other  object  but  to 
do  right,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  ascertain  his 
duty,  and  the  means  of  performing  it.  He  who 
earnestly  desires  to  serve  his  fellow-men  is  so 
strongly  drawn  toward  the  truth,  as  the  essen- 
tial means  of  human-  happiness,  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  turned  aside  by  any  dangerous 
error.  Our  Saviour  referred  to  no  supernatural 
illumination  when  he  said  ;  If  any  one  will  do 
the  will  of  him  who  sent  me,  he  shall  know  con- 
cerning  my  doctrine,  whether  it  be  from  God,  or 
whether  I  spenk  from  myself.  What  you  believe 
and  feci,  it  is  the  business  of  your  lives,  and 
this  is  a  great  privilege,  to  make  others  believe 
and  feel.  In  the  view  of  the  worldly,  the  sphere 
of  your  duties  may  often  appear  humble ;  but 
you  will  not  on  that  account  break  through  it 
to  seek  for  notoriety  beyond.  Deep  and  per- 
manent feeling  is  very  quiet  and  persevering. 
It  cannot  fail  in  its  purposes.  It  cannot  but 
communicate  itself  in  some  degree  to  others, 
and  it  is  secure  of  the  approbation  of  God. 


NOTE  I, 

n»E  fttnTur.R  Remark*  ox  tiik  C'iiar*cteiii)>tics  or 
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That  iafideliiy  ithoutd  tike  for  *  disguise  lfa«  naDie 
of  Chnvlianity,  it>  a  rvinnrkablo  phenomenon  nf  our 
lioWB.  Il  lany  be  explained  m  jiort  by  llie  Titct,  ihot  the 
priacipnl  leaders  of  the  new  Aniichriatiaa  school  hava 
b«en  placed  in  circumstances,  in  which  (ho  profeBsion  of 
Chrisllanity  wiw  r«<|tiircil,  cither  l>y  iho  noluro  of  their 
«Hlc«s,  as  professedly  Chnniian  Icachcm,  or  l>y  ■  regard 
to  decorum  and  ihotr  worldly  intercftts.  But  tliey  wer« 
surrnundfd  l>y  unbrlinf.  It  had  iboioughly  pervaded 
lli«  metapbyaical  philosophy  of  (lioir  cotinlry.  It  had 
been  at  work  ihroughoui  the  tilerulure  uf  coDttnental 
Europe  ;  and  they  had  ncilhiT  dci^p  piety,  nor  moral 
strength,  nor  power  ol'  coropr«bonsion  and  i-easoiiiiig,  to 
restit  ilH  iuflueuce.  ChHaliaoity  Ihey  abandoned  to  its 
enemies.  They  joined  those  aDcmies.  Itut  it  was 
neccKMiry  to  have  something  that  might  Iw  called  Chri^ 
tianity  ;  and  tbey  aecordiogly  have  given  that  name  to 
multiform  and  unstable  speculations  of  their  own,  nucon- 
aMt*d  with  any  ostabliehed  facts  or  principloa  ;  and  in 
n-aming  which,  il  Kcemslohavo  been  forgotten,  that  what 
is  propoaed  for  belief  requires  some  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Theao  speculations  have  been  favored  by  existing 
ntodes  of  thinking  and  writing.     In  rude  times,  when 
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the  mind  ia  struggling  with  half-formed  ideas,  tfaose 
claiming  superior  wisdom  have  usually  affected  an  ob- 
acure,  enigmatic,  paradoxical  style,  full  of  words  and 
ligurea  remote  from  the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar. 
Dark  sayings  arc  characteristic  of  one  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  intellect.  The  meaning  which  is 
not  clearly  understood  by  its  propounder  is  thus  shel- 
tered from  investigation,  and  bis  oracles  are  enabled  to 
escape  from  confutation  in  the  darkness.  His  teachings 
are  magnified  by  mystery  ;  and  the  disciple  thinks  him- 
self initiated  in  some  esoteric  doctrine,  too  profound  for 
common  minds.  Instead  of  the  care  with  which  a  (rue 
philosopher  endeavours  to  express  real  knowledge  in  the 
most  perspicuous  manner,  there  is  a  constant  striving  to 
disguise  trivial,  erroneous,  and  extravagant  conceptions, 
in  unusual  forms  of  language. 

In  our  own  age,  by  a  sort  of  anachronism,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  we  have  had  much  of  this  style  of  writing,  partic- 
ularly in  the  irreligious  speculations  we  are  considering. 
And  [his  has  served  partially  to  obscure,  I  doubt  not 
from  the  wrilers  themselves,  the  real  character  of  what 
could  not  have  borne  the  light  of  day.  I  will  quote  a 
single  sentence,  which  I  happen  lately  to  have  met  with, 
that  may  especially  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said, 
as  it  is  a  professed  exposition  of  the  purpose  of  the 
"New  Theology,"  and  of  the  object  of  his  own  theologi- 
cal life,  by  one  of  the  most  able  leaders  of  the  school. 
"  The  greatest  and  most  pregnant  idea  of  the  New  The- 
ology," says  De  Wette,  "  the  establishment  of  which  has 
been  the  main  business  of  my  theological  life,  is,  that 
what  is  proposed  for  religious  faith  must  contain  nothing 
metaphysical,  or  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  faith  ;  that  its  essence  is  not 
in  propositioOB  which  are  objects  of  knowledge,  but  in 
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•  ptouB  apprahention  of  thing*,  purified  and  eoltghteiHd 
hy  knowledge!  ;  "  '  and  h«  proceed*  lo  argue  agniiiHl  its 
being  fuunded  «n  an  historical  acquaiitlaoce  with  Clitia- 
tianitf.  The  shadowy  mciining  or  the  ecntcDco  I  have 
quoted,  Cfcap<:»  in  any  atleinpl  to  grB»|i  it.  Yet  thia 
(act  may  not  be  uiitvenally  admilled.  He  who  doea 
not  think  clearly  himseir,  whose  conceptions  are  ragua 
and  inconaixtcnt,  i»  not  sensible  of  ilic  want  of  dcfi- 
nitenua  or  meaning  In  what  ho  read*.  Ho  aitachca 
somo  unfornted  notions  to  words,  thai  in  lact  convey  no 
cobereni  ideas ;  and  may  rcgnni  hiouclf,  in  conse- 
quence, aa  a  profound  thinker,  able  lo  comprehend  vrhul 
even  wise  men  cannot, 

1  will  give  one  other  extract  from  the  «rli«l«  by  D« 
Wctte,  ju>t  i^uoled,  in  which  he  doscribea  what  the 
*'  new  rational  theology  "  has  yet  to  do. 

"  The  new  rational  theology  must  accomplish  tho  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  producing  a  liriog  rccognilioa 
of  faith  in  ita  independence  of  iDCtaphysical  and  histori- 
cal knowledge  ;  so  thai  finally,  without  resolving  the 
•Tenia  in  the  history  of  Jesus  into  what  is  merely  ideal, 
tl  may  cause  them  to  be  received  in  their  ideal  nignlli- 
c«iic«,  as  conveying  ideas  of  faith  ;  not  resting  the  troth 
of  Cbrtslian  faith,  as  If  it  wore  a  duly  so  lo  do,  upon 
common,  naked,  bistoncal  truth ;  but  fonfining  the  hi»- 


**■  CautiIiefr5Hicunil(Vuclilbfit*tnlili>ndrf  aetMTiiTliFo1n|p#(Bnd 
4*raB  (tPllrndiDictiusx  ■•>  diu  llauplaurcabe  meiiin  lliroIu^lKhn 
I«liM>),  iam  die  GlaDbuiilvhr*  krina  MFl>^i;«ik,  odcr  dxli  n«r 
•avirl  dtran  onlhalWn  darr,  d*  lur  kUttn  VenunJlf  ong  An  GUu- 
Iwn*  mMhig  IM :  dw  Ihr  Wmn  nicbt  in  i>urarn«>unii«tmi  Saltm, 
toaibra  Ib  iem  wiHciuchtniich  (^rniniflvii  und  nlruelilctcn  fiom- 
BMo  Hcwvartipf  n  brtlrlit.  "  8(«  ui  ktliclr  by  De  Write  on  ■  work 
«f  OlitiuwB  ta  the  Ant  nuintwr,  fur  1(04,  of  Ulmua  «ad  LImbtvll'i 
"ThMbflMhe  Ihadtea  and  Ktitikee,"  p.  137. 
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torical  proof  to  the  few  essential  eTenta,  leaving  the  rest 
opea  to  free  inquiry.  Especially  let  it  renounce  what 
has  hitherto  been  customary,  the  poor  and  unscientific 

appeal  to  miraculoua  evidence Its  last  office  ia 

to  make  the  might  of  the  community  of  Christiana 
again  eiTective,  and  to  plant  faith  id  living  power  id 
(he  living  life."" 

The  profession  of  belief  in  what  one  does  not  believe, 
OQ  a  Bubjecl  so  momentous  as  Christianity,  if  it  do  not 
benumb  and  gradually  destroy  the  moral  feelings,  neces- 
sarily produces  a  bewilderment  of  mind,  that  renders  all 
objects  of  religious  faith  indistinct  and  uncertain  ;  that 
mistakes  and  misnames  them,  and  gives  occasion  to 
dreamy  speculations,  that  appear  aa  much  out  of  place 
amid  the  reasonings  of  clear-minded  men,  as  would  the 
Bpectres  of  a  diseased  imagination,  were  they  to  become 
visible  in  the  living  world  around  us.  Thus  it  has  been 
with  the  teachers  of  the  new  school  of  infidelity,  that 
calls  itself  Christian.  An  intelligent  believer  can  read 
but  a  little  way  in  their  writings,  without  finding  that 
they  do  not  mean  what  he  means  by  Christianity  ;  though 


*  "  Die  neoere  rationale  Theologie  musa  die  Loinng  ier  Aagaht  voU- 
bringen,  den  Gliuben  in  seiner  Unibhangigkeit  von  melaphyuKher 
and  hisloriiclier  Wiuenachift  lur  lebendlgen  Anerkennungzu  bringen, 
and  iw&r  in  letzlerer  Hinaicht  so,  dau  lie  die  ThBtaachen  der  Ge- 
■chicle  Jeau,  ohne  ale  ideal  in  verfliichtigen,  in  ihiec  idcilen  B^deu- 
tung.  ala  Trager  tou  Glaubenaideen,  geltend  maEbt;  die  Wahrheit 
dea  chriatlichen  Glauben*  nicht  (etnra  nie  ein  Recht)  aur  die  ^meine, 
nachte,  hialoHache  Wahrheit  griinden,  und  den  hialorischen  Beweis 
tuf  die  wenigen  wesenllichen  ThaUachen  einachiankt,  nahiend  si« 
die  Unteraucbung  der  ijbrigea  frel  gibt.  Inabeaondeie  venichle  lie 
auf  die  biaber  gewabniiuhcr  so  kleinliche  und  unnjaaenachaflliche 
WQhrung  del  Wunderbeu'eisea.  ....  -  Sie  mache  endlich  wieder  die 
WicbtJgkeit  der  cbriallicben  Gemeinahall  gellend,  end  pSanie  den 
Glauben  in  lebendiger  Kraft  in  du  lebendige  Leben."  lb.  pp.151,  152. 
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it  may  he  more  difGeolt  to  ascertain  what  is  intended,  or 
wiih  what  pretence  the  woril  is  used,  as  fijntlicunt  of 
(bcir  belief.  Sometimnx  il  may  ncern,  itiat  (lie  wnlcr  r«- 
ceiveA  the  easonliat  doctrine*  latiglil  by  Christ,  lUougli 
not  upon  hi«  authority.  Somclimcs,  that  bo  lYgards 
Chrintion  morality  an<l  Clirivlian  feetinga  an  right,  ami  to 
fa«  applauded.  Sometimes  be  may  appear  to  b«  oirecled 
by  a  single  aspect  of  our  faith  ;  to  view  i(,  for  ciampte, 
as  a  syelcm  ibnl  enlarges  men's  charity,  and  vindicates 
Iha  claim*  of  tb«  pour  and  oppressed,  ihoujfb  thiiconccp* 
tion  of  it  is  perhaps  opener  adopted  for  popular  declama- 
lion,  than  with  any  operative  s«n«c  of  the  obligations  il 
■BipoMS.  And  somettmua  the  nolton  seems  to  b«,  that 
lh«  religious  sentiment  is  natural  and  univer^  ;  that  it 
lias  manifested  il««lf  under  diffcront  forms,  always,  how- 
ever, enveloped  in  mythology,  fable,  and  superstition  ; 
Ibat  Christianity  is  the  best  form  in  which  it  has  a|>i>«B^ 
ad,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  respected  ;  it  being,  at 
th«  same  time,  understood,  that  Christianity  is  no  perma- 
nent thing,  but  must,  with  the  advance  of  men,  go  on 
■iDprovtng,  and  divealiag  itself  more  and  more  of  ita 
historical  relations. 

But,  sometimes,  wo  find  a  ayxtvm  drawn  out  by  one  of 
Ibe  profeswid  Cliriatioiis  of  whom  I  speak,  and  il  may  b« 
wonh  while  to  look  at  a  single  example,  nne  of  the  most 
elaborato,  to  see  what  resemblance  it  has  to  Christianity. 
It  ia  just  forty  years  since  Schloiermacher,  one  of  the 
inosi  noted  of  tbc  modern  GermaD  school,  published  hia 
work  "  On  Keligion."  In  a  tone  of  pretension  very  for- 
eign from  the  common  character  of  iulelligeal  men, 
be  profeaees  to  have  written  it,  not  "  through  any  deier- 
niinatton  of  his  judgment,"  but  Ihreagb  "  a  divine  coll," 
a  "heavenly  impulse."  Il  is  a  systemof  paniheisni, 
wrought   up  in- a  highly  declaenatory  style,  in   wbioh 
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the  IsnguBge  often  soars  beyond  metning,  and  Id 
vhich  there  ia  scarcely  an  attempt  at  what  may  be 
called  reasoDing.  Religion,  according  to  him,  is  tbe 
sense  of  the  union  of  the  individual  with  the  universe, 
with  Nature,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  sect,  with  the 
One  and  All.  *  It  is  a  feeling  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
belief  or  action  ;  t  it  is  unconnected  with  morality  ; 
their  provinces  are  different  ;%  it  is  independent  of  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God.  §  The  idea  of  a  personal  God 
is  pure  mythology.  ||  And  the  belief  and  desire  of  per- 
sonal immortality  are  "  wholly  irreligious,"  as  being  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  the  aim  of  religion,  "  the  annihi- 
lation  of  one's  own  personality,"  "  the  living  in  the  One 
and  All,"  "the  becoming,  as  far  as  possible,  one  with 
the  universe."  II  The  writer  whom  I  have  quoted,  par- 
took of  the  sacrament  on  his  dealb-bcd,  as  a  Christian. 
We  may  have  a  striking  apprehension  of  the  relation  in 
which  his  system  stands  to  Christianity,  if  we  imagine 
the  words  of  Jesus  struck  out  from  the  Gospels,  and  his 
teachings  substituted  in  their  stead. 

Schleiermacher,  in  his  treatise,  ■"  introduces  a  glow- 
ing eulogy  on  Spinoza,  commencing  with  an  apostrophe  ; 
"  Offer  with  me  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  maaea  of  tbe  holy, 
the  wronged  Spinoza  ;  "  and,  in  this  eulogy,  be  pronoun- 
ces him  to  have  stood  "  alone  and  unapproached,  because 
he  was  full  of  religion  and  of  a  holy  spirit."  About  the 
same  time,  Paulua,  another  German  theologian  of  aboi)t 
equal  note,  published  the  first  edition  of  the  collected 
works  of  Spinoza,  in  his  preface  to  which  he  says,  (hat 
"  the  superstiiiouB  and  ridiculous  horror  of  the  atheism, 
BO  called,  of  Spinoza,  was  shaken  off  by  his  oountrymea 


■SeepBiticulsrl;  pp.  46,  Kqq,4(hed.  1831.   t  pp.  &3,  54.   tpp.SI, 
■eqq.     §  pp.  no,  leqq.     ||  p.  59.    H  pp.  1 18,  geqq.    "  pp.  <7,  48. 
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earlier  than  by  the  iatelligenl  ebewbere."  To  deny  lh« 
ailieUm  of  Spinona,  is  merely  to  contend,  that  ll)o  word 
ifl  not  (o  bo  used  in  its  common  and  cilnMUUiid  «cntie  ; 
aod,  Bucb  being  tho  cii*«,  it  may  MriU«  im  a»  u  marked 
axprewon  of  character,  in  a  preteudcd  CliHsiian  divine, 
lo  talk  of  a  supereiitious  and  ridiculous  horror  of  alhe- 
tsm. 

The  disciples  of  the  new  acbool  are  in  Cenaany  call- 
ed Rationalista  or  Nsluraiists.  In  iho  lost  edition  of  the 
"  Conrersnlions-Lnxicon,"  u  work  cxioaiiirnly  circulnlcd 
ia  llial  country,  there  ia  an  article  on  "  Ralioiialiam  and 
Supernatural  iiun,"  in  which  tbe  wrilor,  after  havinf;  as- 
Mrlad  tho  viclorica  of  Kntionnlixin  over  "  Iho  authorily 
of  f«velalton,"  end  predicted  it»  linal  complete  triumph, 
ihuK  concludes  : 

"  Bui,  nolwithstandiai;  that  Ralioaalism  haa  obtained 
a  decided  victory  over  Sup«mnturatii<m  on  Hcientilic 
ground,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wants  much  of  having 
attained  its  full  scientific  developement.  Kspecially.  il  ia 
•lill  dclicivnl,  though  much  ha«  been  done,  in  a  well- 
grounded  psycbolo||ical  proof  of  the  religious  nature  of 
Ibe  btiman  spiril,  and  in  clearly  cMablishing  the  psycho- 
logical power*  on  which  religion  in  man  i«  dependent. " 

It  follows,  lliat  what  relif^ion  is,  and  especially  what 
that  ia  for  which  tho  name  of  Chriitianily  is  aasumad, 
must  be  wholly  undefined. 

The  writer  adds  one  more  sentence  :  "The  work  of 
David  Frederic  Sirausa,  entitled '  The  Lilb  of  Jesua  criti- 
cally trcntcd,'  (3  vols.  lS3d,  I&3G,)  must  f|ivo  ri»0  lo  a 
abarp  contest  iHtiwcen  Ralionaliara  and  Supernatural  ism, 
•a  it  baa  already  called  forth  many  writings  in  oppoaitioD 
to  il." 

Few  priMlucts  of  the  new  German  Ihcoiogy  havo  ex- 
eited   so  moeb  atleotion  as  this  work  of  SirwiM,  the 
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object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  the  account  of  Jesus  ia 
the  Gospels  is  destitute  of  historical  truth.  1  will  quote 
at  some  length  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  last  exposition 
that  the  author  has  given  of  his  notions  of  Christianity, 
as  it  appears  toward  the  end  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
second  volume  of  hia  work  (p,  767),  published  during  the 
present  year.  It  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  style 
of  thinking  and  writing,  that  characterizes  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs. 

"  The  key  of  the  whole  Christology  is  this,  that  the 
subject  of  those  predicates  which  the  Church  ascribes  to 
Christ,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  individual,  hut  aa  an 
Idea,  a  real  idea,  however,  not  as,  according  to  Kant,  an 
imaginary  one.  Considered  as  existing  in  an  individual, 
in  a  God-man,  the  attributes  and  officea  which  the  doc- 
trine  of  ihc  Church  ascribes  to  Christ  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other  ;  in  the  idea  of  the  species,  they  agree 
together.  Humanity  is  the  union  of  the  two  natures  ;  it 
is  God  become  man,  the  infinite  renouncing  ita  infinity 
and  becoming  finite,  and  the  liniie  spirit  conscious  of  its 
infinity.  *  It  is  the  child  of  a  visible  mother  and  an  in~ 
visible  father  ;  of  Spirit  and  of  Nature,  It  is  the  worker 
of  miracles  ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  progress  of  man's  bisto- 

"  This  language  lelera  to  llie  doctrineB  of  Hegol,  whose  metaphjii- 
cal  Bystem  ia  of  the  lutcat  foahion  in  Germuiy,  and  who  mointaiDf 
Ihc  unity  of  Spirit,  hutnaa  and  divine,  ta  the  element  of  the  unlvene  ; 
or,  in  the  words  of  Strauss,  (Vol.  11,  p.  766,)  which  csmnot  be  rendered 
into  English  so  ns  to  give  a  show  of  meaning  ;  "  dasa  der  gdttfiche 
Geist  in  seiner  EnUiiascrung  und  Emiedrigung  der  menschlicbs, 
und  der  menachliche  in  seiner  Einkehr  in  eich  und  Erhebung  iiber  tich 
der  gottlichc  ist ;  "  "  that  the  Dimite  Spirit  in  iti  Tenmeiation  and 
ab/utiHfnl  it  the  human,  and  the  human  in  iit  withdrawal  into  ilitff, 
and  iti  eleeation  aboue  itself,  is  the  Divine;  "  or,  u  he  elaewhere  {p. 
762)  expresses  it,  that  "  God  and  man  are  In  themselves  £pnentiallj] 
ODS  ;  "  "  Oolt  und  Menach  an  aieh  ilnd  EIos," 
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ry,  ihe  spirit  is  conlinuallf  obtnining  tnor«  Tull  mastery 
over  nulurc,  w  il  cxinln  in  man  iind  around  him  ;  Daluro 
b«iug  subjected  (a  its  activity  as  a  powerless  oialerinl.  Il 
ia  the  sinless  ;  inasmuch  as  llie  procflSs  of  its  devclope- 
Dicnt  i*  blameless  |  poliiilion  cleaves  only  to  the  iniltvidu- 
al,  but  in  tiie  species,  and  in  ilsi  hisiurjr,  is  thrown  off.  Il  ia 
ibe  being  who  dies,  and  rises  from  the  dead,  and  ascends 
to  heaven  ;  inasmuch  as,  ihrotigh  the  negation  of  its  nat- 
vralily  [what  in  its  composition  belongs  to  nature],  it  is 
conlinunll)'  atlaining  a  higher  npiritual  life,  and  \>y  throw- 
ing off  its  rmitenesa,  us  a  personal,  national  spirit,  a  spirit 
of  this  world,  its  unity  with  the  infinite  spirit  of  heaven  is 
brought  oul.  Through  faith  in  this  Chri»l,  ponicularly  in 
bia  death  and  rciurrection,  is  man  justified  before  GoA  j 
(bat  it,  through  the  quickening  power  of  the  idea  of 
man's  essential  nature  ;  for  conformably  to  the  view, 
that  the  negation  of  ualurality  and  sinfulness,  which  is 
but  Ihfl  negation  of  a  negation,  seeing  (bat  they  are  but 
tbe  negation  of  the  spiritual,  is  the  only  way  for  men  to 
attain  the  true  spiritual  life,  will  the  individual  partake 
of  the  diTinely>hunuui  life  of  the  specie*. 

"This  alone  is  the  absolute  purport  of  the  Chrtstolo- 
gf.  TliDl  this  appears  connected  with  the  person  and 
biatorjP  of  an  individual,  belongs  merely  to  its  hislnricaJ 
form." 

Such  a  passage  is  adapted  to  give  a  strong  impression 
of  tbe  present  state  of  intellectual  action  in  Germany, 
where  writing  of  this  kind,  instead  of  being  received 
with  unirersal  wonder  and  derision,  is  regarded  as  mat- 
ter of  grave  discussion,  and  as  belonging  to  the  highest 
department  of  philosophy. 

With  the  vague  notions  of  a  Christianity  which  is  not 
Uial  of  Christ  and  God,  bas  been  connected,  as  I  have 
said,  the  doctrine  of  a  Chrtslianiiy  that  is  (o  develops 
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itaeir,  and  confonn  to  the  progress  of  the  human  miod, 
and  in  which  mea  are  continually  to  make  new  dia- 
coveries  ;  and  this  mode  of  speaking  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  some  without  any  distinct  cooception  of  what 
It  implies.  True  Chnalianity  is  always  the  same.  The 
facts  which  God  made  known  by  Christ,  the  facts  of  bis 
existence  and  paternal  character,  and  of  our  immortality 
and  responsibility,  admit  of  no  change  and  of  no  adapta- 
tion to  the  progress  of  men  ;  and  human  speculations 
upon  them,  however  far  they  may  be  carried,  can  have 
no  claim  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  Cbristianity.  If 
indeed  such  language  be  used  without  any  other  mean- 
ing, ihaa  that  men,  as  they  grow  wiser,  will  understand 
more  correctly  the  true  character  of  Christianity,  and 
that  as  they  grow  better,  they  will  feel  its  influence 
more  deeply,  then  the  ihought  is  unobjectionable,  and 
we  have  only  to  regret  the  incorrect  use  of  language 
intended  for  its  exprcasion. 

In  considering  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
state  of  opinion  among  many  who  still  call  themselves 
Christians,  a  question  naturally  arises,  upon  what  ground 
they  have  erected  the  systems  which  they  have  substi- 
tuted for  Christianity.  It  has  been  in  some  measure 
already  answered.  The  writers  of  the  school  of  which 
I  speak,  are  more  occupied  in  undermining  Christianity, 
than  in  providing  a  stable  foundation  for  any  thing  pro* 
posed  by  them  in  its  stead.  Their  objections  and  diffi- 
culties concerning  our  faith  coincide  with  those  which 
acknowledged  infidels  have  heretofore  urged  ;  but  they 
seldom,  like  those  infidels,  retreat  upon  the  evidences 
of  Natural  Religion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  prevalent 
doctrine  with  these  speculatists,  that  the  argument  from 
final  causes,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is  of  no 
worth  ;  or,  in  popular  language,  that  there  are  do  marks 
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of  design,  wiwloiii,  nnd  goodneuH  in  tlw  univurM,  Iroui 
wilu4:h  wt!  tnny  infer  lb«  uxislencc  tuad  iierTaclionii  of 
God.  At  the  sainu  lim«  th«rc  is  ainoDg  ihcm  a  very 
cdniBion,  ifaiA  ■  ]>r«!valcnt,  rejoctiwn  uflXw  Iwlivf  oflW 
|>cr»otiiil  iinmurtality  of  man. 

Tbe  most  gcneriiUy  received  notion  seems  to  be, 
ibal  religion  nris«!i  out  of  tbe  nature  of  man  ;  that  it  is  • 
feeling,  n  Dentinicnt,  tin  appreboDsion  of  something,  tt  ■■ 
bard  to  say  what,  thai  is  intuitive  or  spontaneous,  though 
■dntittlng  of  cultivation. /it  is  not  necessary  to  iniguire 
how  tbb  dodrine,  this  now  creed,  that  is  to  aupersedn 
all  others,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  prolcssioD  of  tbe 
Christiiui  faith.  It  ia  necfaaary  to  attend  lo  only  od» 
conxiderutiuD.  Feelings  and  sentimonls  cannot  be  eic 
oiled,  unless  ibeir  i>r9|icr  objooto  ore  bvUcvMl  or  imag- 
ined lo  exist.  Wc  can  liavo  ui>  rcHgwu  svoliment  of 
die  Intiuitu,  uuleoa  we  bav«  faitli  in  the  one  Inlinttc 
Being,  ihe  God  of  Cbriaiianity.  We  can  have  no 
ntigi»tu  )oT«  of  tbe  beautiful  and  true,  or,  in  coraoton 
Iwguogv,  of  Iwauly  and  truth,  if  wo  do  ool  recognise 
sofliolhiog  boaulifol  and  true  beyond  the  limits  of  Ibis 
wor^d.  Wo  can  have  no  feeling  of  our  blesmtdnesa  as 
/oratcrl  ill  iht  tmagc  of  Gttd,  and  iiuiJ<  in  Hit  liietuss  of  hit 
tiermitf,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  our  imtnortality.  We  eu 
bftve  no  strong  sense  of  moral  rospoosibilily,  if  we  ro- 
Itard  all  responxihility  as  terukinating  with  the  very  ua- 
cartaia  period  that  may  remain  tu  us  of  life.  All  feeling, 
1  do  not  say  all  mlional,  but  all  retd  feeling,  uiuHt  bav« 
r««p«ci  lo  supposed  rcalitic*,  and  bo  founded  on  tbe  be- 
lief of  thvir  exivtence.  However  great  laay  bo  any  one's 
iMkdenoy  lo  myiiticism,  his  aifcdioos  caouol  be  wrought 
vpou  by  what  be  regards  as  nonentities.  Ho  who  luu 
any  religious  sentiment  must  have  n  religious  cned, 
ri^l  or  wrong,  briefer  or  more  compnheosive.  Koli- 
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gioHS  feeling  mast  be  rounded  oq  religious  belief;  and, 
in  proportion  as  any  one's  belief  ia  clear  and  firm  and 
true,  BO  will  his  feelings  be  strong  and  permanent  and 
operative  of  good.  But  all  rational  belief  must  be 
founded  on  reason. 


NOTE  II. 

On  thb  Osjectior  to  Faitb  in  Cbribtiaritt,  as  Bxst* 
tNG  ON  Historical  Facts  aitd  Critical  LsARKUfa. 

In  the  attempts  of  the  German  theologians  of  the 
New  School  to  separate  what  the)'  call  Christianity  from 
its  historical  relations  and  its  codnexion  with  the  Neir 
Testament,  very  much  has  been  imperfectly  and  ob- 
scurely said  upon  the  impossibility  of  resting  religiona 
faith  on  such  foundations.  What  is  said,  though  oAea 
not  altogether  intelligible,  evidently  refers  to  a  view  of 
the  subject  which  it  is  important  to  consider  j  and  to 
objections  that  may  arise  in  an  intelligent  mind.  I  will 
endeavour  to  state  them  distinctly  in  my  own  words. 

It  may  bo  objected,  then,  to  Christianity,  that  reli- 
gion is  a  universal  want,  and  should  be  founded  on  some 
universal  principle  of  our  nature  ;  but  that  Christiani- 
ty, on  the  contrary,  rests  on  something  extrinsic  to  our 
nature,  on  testimony.  That  not  only  does  this  testimony 
in  itself  admit  of  doubt,  but  that  it  requires  investigntioB. 
That  the  capacity  and  the  means  of  a  proper  inveatiga* 
tion  of  it  are  far  from  being  common  to  all ;  and  that 
many,  or  rather  a  large  majority,  must  therefore  receive 
Christianity,  if  they  do  receive  it,  without  any  gatis&c- 
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lory  evidence  or  ila  truth.  Nor  i«  tbiii  kII  ;  it  tn«y  bt 
furthor  objecled,  (liar  ihe  bi^lory  of  Ibitt  mippxicd  mi- 
raculout  rcTclUion  is  contained  in  certain  books.  In 
tiicin  ore  to  be  found  the  doctrines  aupposcd  to  i>e  mitdo 
known.  But  a  question  immediate  If  ameu  re«pectiug 
lfa«  geDUJRcnciiR  of  (hose  books.  ]t  cannot  b«  certainly 
proved  ;  lor  certainty  ia  inoonsiiilent  with  tbe  nolure  of 
the  only  evidence  that  c«n  be  produced.  This  evideoca 
if,  furlhermoro,  such  as  rofjuircs  much  learning  and 
study  to  enable  any  one,  by  liiinseir,  to  estimate  ita 
force.  And,  supposing  the  genuioeness  of  (be  bookii  to 
bo  rendered  probable,  tbey  are  in  anciont  languages, 
uodcriilood  by  few  ;  and  even  when  the  language  ia 
mastered,  still  much  various  knowledge  is  further  oe- 
coasary  to  give  them  a  probahle  explanation.  By  the 
|[eneralily,  tboroforo,  the  hisionciil  I'acl  of  a  rovclalion, 
tbe  genuinenuH  of  its  supposed  records,  and  the  jiurporl 
of  its  suppueed  doctrines,  must  all  bo  recoivod  on  (rusi  j 
and  the  few  who  have  the  capacity  and  means  of  invesli- 
gation,  can,  at  best,  attain  to  nothing  more  than  proba* 
bkt  not  cerlaiu,  conclusions  ;  whereas  religiua,  lo  be 
universal,  should  have  aii  ansured  foundation  in  tbe  very 
nature  of  man.     It  can  rest  upon  nodiiiig  ex(rinsic  to  it. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  state  these  considerations,  which 
well  deaerve  al(ontion,  with  ctunrnoas  and  force  ;  avoid- 
ing (hoso  iooMs  ansertions,  and  (bat  indefinite  language 
which  aorae  have  fallen  into  from  want  of  a  distinct  ap- 
prehension of  what  it  was  their  purpose  to  urge.  Let  us 
DOW  ace  what  other  view  can  be  taken  of  the  subject. 

In  one  sense,  and  on  obvious  seose  of  the  words,  re- 
ligion ia  a  universal  want  of  man.  It  is  rc<|uired  for 
the  dovolopemcnl  of  his  mural  and  spiritual  powers.  He 
ia  sullering,  tent|>tud,  and  im|>erfflct  ;  and  he  needs  it  for 
consolaliofl,  for  strength  to  resist,  and  for  encourage- 
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ment  to  make  pngresa.  It  is  connected,  not  with  any 
particular  faculty  or  faculties,  bnt  with  the  whole  nature 
of  man  aa  a  moral  and  immortal  being,  a  creatnre  of 
God.  But  religious  principle  and  feeling,  however  im- 
portant, are  necessarily  founded  on  the  belief  of  certain 
facts  ;  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  God,  and  of 
man's  immortality.  Now  the  evidence  of  these  facts  is 
not  intuitive  ;  and  whatever  ground  for  the  belief  of 
them  may  be  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
generality  of  men  have  never  been  able  by  their  unaa- 
aisted  reason  to  obtain  assurance  concerning  them.  Ont 
of  the  sphere  of  those  enlightened  by  divine  revelation, 
neither  the  belief  nor  the  imagination  of  them  has  oper- 
ated with  any  considerable  effect  to  produce  the  reli- 
gious character.  The  belief  of  these  facta,  if  it  exist 
independently  of  Christian  faith,  must  either  be  a  mere 
prejudice,  or  muHt  be  a  deduction  of  reason.  But  the 
process  of  reasoning  required  to  attain  the  assurance  of 
a  Christian,  if  it  might  have  been  successfully  pursued 
by  a  very  wise,  enlightened,  and  virtuous  heathen,  never 
was  thus  pursued  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  neceasaTy  to  say, 
that  to  the  generality  of  the  heathen  world  before  Chris- 
tianity, the  facts,  that  there  is  a  God,  in  the  Chrietiau 
sense  of  that  name,  that  man  is  immortal,  and  that  the 
present  life  is  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  future,  were 
not  matters  of  religious  faith.  Nor  was  there  any  like- 
lihood, that  without  Christianity  they  would  ever  becmae 
BO.  In  rejecting  Christianity,  because  it  requires  a 
process  of  reasoning  to  establish  its  truth,  if  we  attempt 
to  provide  any  other  foundation  for  religion,  it  can  only 
be  by  having  recourse  to  a  different  process  of  reason- 
ing, which  experience  has  shown  to  be  inefficacious,  as 
respects  a  great  majority  of  men. 
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Rut  tbe  rrJMlion  of  Chrittiiinily  on  the  gntund  ju<l 
Mated,  and  th«  prelenoe  (Itnt  llie  only  true,  iinivcml 
source  of  relifjion  is  to  bo  found  in  Iho  common  nnlurfl 
of  man,  hnvn  been  conuect'id  l>j  many  vrilli  llio  rojoc- 
tion  of  all  the  reasoning  by  which  those  facts  that  ar« 
tho  basis  of  religion  may  be  otherwise  rendered  (irobs- 
bhi ;  and  oDcn  with  Iho  rejection  of  all  belief  in  tha 
(bet*  lheiaselv«a.  The  reli^oD  ot  which  they  (peak, 
thersfore,  exists  merely,  if  it  exist  at  all,  in  undefined 
and  anintclligjble  feelings,  having  rcforonco  pcrfaajM  to 
eertain  imaginations,  the  result  of  im|irvsiioni  cocnmu* 
mealed  in  childhood,  or  |>n>duced  by  the  visible  aigni 
of  religious  belief  existing  around  us,  or  awakened  bjr 
the  l*i:atiliful  and  magnilirent  speclacleii  which  nature 
{maenls.  Soraetimea,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  they 
are  represented  as  being  excited  by  a  sysleni  of  panlbe- 
ijiRi  ;  a  doctrine  that  rejects  all  proper  religious  belief, 
and  does  not  admit  of  being  slated  in  words  expres«ing 
a  rational  tneaiiiiig.  In  this  case,  whatever  feeling*  may 
exist,  Ihoy  can  have  no  claim  to  be  called  religious. 

There  is,  then,  no  other  mode  of  establishing  religioua 
belief,  but  by  the  exercise  of  rcaiion,  by  investigation, 
by  forming  a  probable  judgment  upon  facts.  Chria- 
tianily,  in  reiguiring  this  prooMs,  recjiiires  nothing  more 
than  any  other  form  of  religion  must  do.  He  who  oo 
tbis  account  rejects  it,  cannot  have  recourae  to  Natural 
Religion.  This  can  nlFer  him  no  relief  from  the  neoe*> 
■ily  of  t«asonrng  ;  and  atill  leits  can  it  pretend  to  gi«« 
him  any  higher  assurance  than  Christianity  aHbrds.  If 
ila  voice  be  listened  to,  it  will  only  direct  him  back  to 
Christianity.  Ifhe  will  not  refrain  from  using  tlio  name 
of  religion,  bis  only  rcaourcc  to  escap«  the  liitliculiy 
and  unceitainty  of  reawming,  ts  to  take  refuge  in  aome 
cloud  of  mysliciam,  that  beliM  the  form  of  religion. 
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From  those  who  reject  Chriatianit7  on  accouat  of  the 
iKbor  necessary  in  fullj  ascertaining  its  evidences  and 
character,  il  may  reasonably  be  required,  that,  whatever 
be  the  new  form  of  religion  which  they  propose,  it  should 
be  generally  intelligible,  and  established  by  proofii  not 
requiring  an  efibrt  of  thought  to  bo  expected  only  from 
disciplined  minds  ;  and  proofs,  at  the  same  time,  tm  oatis' 
factory  as  they  are  easy  to  be  understood.  But  the  contrast 
is  very  great  between  this  reasonable  requireoaeiU  and  the 
character  of  the  writings  of  those  by  whom  the  objei^- 
tioQ  is  urged.  On  the  one  hand,  these  writings  are  evi- 
dently not  adapted  to  common  comprehension  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  in  proportion  as  any  one  is  accustomed  to 
think  clearly  and  reason  consecutively,  so  will  he  be  the 
more  struck  with  their  uncertain  meaning,  or  the  absence 
of  meaning,  the  incoasisteacy  of  thought,  and  the  want, 
or  the  inconsequence,  of  reasoning.  It  has  even  been 
made  a  matter  of  boasting  by  the  disciples  of  the  school, 
that  these  speculations  are  to  be  understood  only  by 
minds  of  a  peculiar  cast,  prepared  for  their  reception. 

But  we  have  not,  it  may  be  said,  yet  removed  the  diffi- 
culty, that  the  evidence  and  character  of  Christianity, 
in  order  to  be  properly  understood,  require  investiga- 
tions which  are  beyond  the  capacity  or  the  opportunities 
of  a  great  majority  of  men.  Let  us  then  consider  to 
what  this  difHculty  amounts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  founded  merely  on  the  fact, 
that  religious  knowledge  has  the  character  common  to 
all  our  higher  knowledge,  that  it  requires  labor,  thought, 
and  learning  to  attain  it.  This  is  a  fact  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
likewise,  that  its  attainment  is  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties,  such  as  do  not  commonly  embarrass  men  in 
the  pursuit  of  mere  worldly  sciences  ;  since  all  rices 
and  moral  defects,  all  bad  pasaions,  siniater  motivu,  low 
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sffections,  odiI  selfish  aims,  every  thing  conlrKrjr  lo  por- 
r«Gt  Nnccnty  of  purpose,  DpenUo*  to  dniw  ii«  awb^  (roin 
the  truth.  But  th«a«  facta  are  true  of  the  Uuiy  of  nli* 
(ion  in  gca€r«l,  aol  of  th&t  of  Chrisliaatlf  mloDe  ;  iuhI, 
therefore,  form  no  «pcci«l  objection  to  th«  character  of 
Cbrialtanity. 

All  the  tnilba  of  pbilosophjr,  all  thoM  belonging  to  the 
higher  departmenlx  of  knoiTle<lge,  all  tboM  eonoccied 
with  the  tnlelleciual  and  oioral  progress  of  maiikiad,  all 
Ukmc  most  important  to  our  worldly  comfort  and  cnjoy- 
■MOls,  so  far  as  (heir  recognition  has  dcpeodcd  on  man 
■lon«,  hare  required  strenuous  and  long-coniiaued  eSbrts 
of  intellect  to  effect  their  gradual  developonient,  their 
clear  exposition,  and  their  general  reception.  These 
effort*  have  been  made  by  s  few  individuals,  the  insiruct- 
ers  of  (beir  race.  The  processes  of  reastoning  by  wfaicb 
these  (ruths  are  eelabltsbed  are  now  gone  over  and  fully 
oomprohemlcd  by  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
men.  But  the  benefit  of  these  trutha,  the  practical  re> 
salt  of  those  invesiigalt»ns,  are  now  a  comiuuu  property 
and  a  common  blessing.  We  are  wise  through  the  wis- 
dooB  of  othen.  Human  knowledge  is  (ho  aggregate 
W*allh  of  civilized  man,  not  (he  peculiar  poxtcMion  of 
individuals  ;  and  all  may  share  i(a  advantages,  wbe4her 
or  not  (hey  have  contributed  (o  it,  or  even  understand 
llw  oteana  of  its  accumulation.  To  lake  one  exam- 
ple ;  —  lhroughou(  the  enlightened  portion  of  (he  world, 
Ihe  facts  which  astronomy  ha»  made  known  are  general- 
ly received.  Tliese  facts  are  applied  (o  n>oa(  important 
purpiMca,  Bs  regards  our  worldly  concerns.  By  alford- 
■ag  such  lacililics,  a*  could  not  have  been  tmaginod  be- 
fore they  existed,  to  the  intercourse  between  nsliona, 
they  have  rendered  incalculable  service,  in  pronoling 
eivilitation,  knowledge,  and  (he  social  virtuea.    TIm/ 
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hmve  made  the  heavens  teach  lu  religion,  converting 
thom  intn  a  natural  revelalioD  of  God.  But  aatronomy 
is  a  science  which  it  has  been  (he  labor  of  more  than 
two  thousand  year*  to  bring  to  its  present  state.  Tfaia 
science,  its  proofs  and  its  relations,  are  now  the  study  of 
a  life.  If,  then,  because  what  it  teaches  is  not  obvious, 
but  requires  long  investigation  ;  or  because  its  prooft  can 
be  fully  understood  but  by  few  ;  or  because  it  is  not  the 
result  of  the  unfolding  of  any  faculty  or  tendency  cont- 
mon  to  all  men,  any  one  should  conclude  that  the  truths 
which  it  makes  known  are  to  be  rejected,  and  the  bens- 
fits  flowing  from  them  disregarded,  he  would  reason  as 
wisely  as  he  who  reasons  in  a  similar  manner  concern- 
ing Christianity. 

In  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other,  and  throughout  th« 
whole  sphere  of  our  higher  knowledge,  the  results  of  the 
intellectual  eifarta  of  a  few,  become  the  common  benefit 
of  many.  None  has  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
departments  of  knowledge  ;  none  has  followed  out  any 
one  of  them  into  all  its  ram  i(i  cat  ions,  and  verified  (or 
himself  every  step  in  the  evidence  necessary  to  estab- 
lish his  belief.  He  who  fancies  he  may  have  done  so, 
can  have  little  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  any 
important  subject.  However  far  one  may  have  carried 
his  own  invcsligalions,  there  is  much  that  he  receives 
because  it  is  generally  admitted  as  true,  or  because  it  is 
stated  by  writers  on  whom  he  is  satisfied  that  be  may 
rely.  We  are  not  inaululed  individuals,  independent 
thinkers,  whose  business  it  is,  each  to  build  up  a  little 
system  of  his  own  out  of  the  poor  materials  that  he  has 
gathered  with  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  We  are 
sharers  in  the  wisdom  of  our  race.  The  masses  of 
knowledge  which  enlightened  men  are  continually  bring- 
ing into  the  treasury  of  human  improvement,  mie  soon 
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converted  into  common  cumnej-.  Eseb  indlviduBl  b 
not  obliged  to  dig  tho  or«  from  tho  mine  for  himsnlf. 
Those  wbo  think  most  wiacl/  arc  inttruclcrs  of  each 
Mber.  Tbey  receive  much  upon  each  otber'n  atilbority. 
Tlie  fuundalion  of  their  wUdom  'm  Iho  aggregate  wis- 
dom  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Linked  together,  as 
wo  Rr«,  intellectually  m  well  na  morMy,  the  individual 
makc«  progress  with  thone  about  him.  Whatever  Irutbj 
he  may  bold,  lie  has  not  attained  them  by  the  unaided 
•(Torts  of  his  own  mind  ;  he  lins  commenced  with  hoiim 
■hare,  great  or  small,  in  the  common  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. It  cannot,  lberefor«,  be  an  objection  to  any  truth 
whatever,  and,  conwcquenlly,  not  to  the  truth  of  Chri^ 
tianity,  that  the  full  comprehension  of  its  character  and 
evidence  is  the  result  of  studies  which  are  pursued  only 
by  few,  and  that  tho  many  want  capacity  or  opportunity 
to  ntiiify  Ihcmaelves  on  tho  subject  by  their  indopcD- 
deni,  unassisted  exertion*. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  no  direct  answer  has  yet  be^tinf 
given  to  tho  question,  —  On  what  ground  is  the  truth  of 
Christianity  to  be  received  by  those  who  are  unable  to 
give  tliemselves  to  a  full  study  of  its  evidences  }  The 
reply  is,  that  it  is  to  be  received  on  the  same  ground 
aa  we  receive  all  other  truths,  of  which  wu  have  not 
ourselves  mastered  the  evidences  ;  for  the  same  reaaoo 
that  we  do  not  reject  all  that  vast  amount  of  knowledgs 
which  is  not  the  rcsitlt  of  our  own  deduction*.  Our 
belief  in  those  tmth«,  the  evidence  of  which  we  cannot 
finlly  eiamino  for  ourselves,  is  founded  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree  on  the  testimony  of  others,  who  have  examin- 
ed their  evidence,  and  whom  we  regard  ax  intelligent  and 
tr^istwortby.  This  is  a  ground  of  belief  which  ts  uni> 
veraal,  nnd  which  if  wo  roliaquisb,  far  the  gronlor  part 
of  haman  knowlodge  mtiil  bo  relirniuisbed  with  it.  Tho 
u 
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lik«n«Bs  in  the  oMientinl  povren  of  men's  ininda  gives 
lliem  a  cuinuion  pmperlx  tJi  each  other's  acquisitions. 
What  wis«  and  honcet  idcd,  who  hove  devotod  thcm- 
Mlvca  to  the  examination  of  a  mikjecl,  ani  snliilied  ia 
true,  we  maj  conclude,  unlevs  we  can  discern  soma 
special  reason  to  (ho  contrary,  that  we  also  should  p«r- 
ceive  to  be  true  aAcr  similar  inTc«ligation.  Thin  reli- 
ance on  the  knowledge  of  othera  nay  be  called  btlief  o» 
trial,  or  helitf  on  muhorily  ;  but  perhaps  a  moro  proper 
name  for  it  would  be  betuf  eit  Uiliaiony,  llio  testiinony 
of  tlioau  who  have  examined  a  subject  to  ibflir  convic- 
tion of  (he  truth  of  cerluin  facts.  The  reasonabloneaa 
of  such  belief  is  eoiistantly  impliod.  In  ibcir  opinioos, 
and  practical  concerns,  men  arc  continually  deferring  to 
the  judgment  of  thoM:  whom  (hoy  ihiuk  belter  informed 
ihau  till' nise Ives.  We  commit  our  health  and  lives  into 
the  hands  of  a  physician,  relying  implicitly  on  his  opin- 
ions concerning  our  di^eofio  and  it*  cure,  while  of  iho 
correctuess  of  those  opinions  we  way  bare  do  meaiM 
of  forming  n  judgment,  other  than  our  bslicf  in  his  In- 
formation aud  goud  sense.  To  toko  an  example  from  ibo 
Dcicncc  to  which  wo  have  before  referred  ;  —  rery  few 
individual)!,  scarcely  one  in  a  oiillion  throughout  tb« 
civilize^  world,  have  gone  through  the  whole  body  of 
evidence  by  which  il  is  deinousl rated,  thai  all  the  nio- 
lioni  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  in  rclaiioo  to 
each  olber  are  to  be  referred  to  the  one  law  of  gravity  ^ 
yet  he  would  be  thought  unwise,  who,  because  he  bl 
not  studied  this  evidence,  nor  any  part  of  it,  sfaotild 
therefore  doubt  the  testimony  of  those  who  have.  In  lb* 
application  of  this  universal  pnuciple  of  belief  to  thm^ 
evidences  and  character  of  Christianity,  all  that  is 
required  of  an  iutclligcnt  man,  is,  that  he  should  adnilfcJ 
it  ait  an  elomeot  in  Iub  reaaoniug  j  tbot  h«  should  nlfa 
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to  m  certain  citcnl,  on  the  tru9tworihin«w  of  otfavn  who 
hare  made  Ihc  subject  their  particular  study  ;  that  be 
ahould  allow  ihc  tnilb  of  racln  wbicb  Ibcy  alErm,  and 
which  he  pcm  no  cau^e  for  douhling.  Of  lli«  reasoning 
upon  ihoM  Tacts  ho  may  judge  for  himmlf ;  and  he  will 
also  judge  to  what  extent  he  »hnuld  thus  receive  tnfot^ 
■nation  on  Irvat.  But  it  la  no  objection  (o  Chriiclianiljr, 
that  a  kaowlftdg«  of  iu  avMlcnces  and  i(s  character  must 
rcit  in  a  certain  degree  on  what  i«  a  unirersaJ  condi- 
tion of  human  knowledge,  trust  lu  (he  capacity  and  hon- 
aaty  of  others.  Tlie  admiiwion  of  this  principle  does 
not  weaken  the  force  of  ila  eridence*  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  of  correct  judgment.  In  maintaining,  therefor*, 
thai  tho  thorough  inreati^alion  of  the  evidences  and 
ohaivcler  of  our  religion  requires  much  knoulrdge  and 
much  thought,  and  the  combined  and  contJuueil  labor  of 
diircr<^Dt  minda,  we  maintain  nothing  that  gives  lo  Cliria* 
linnity  a  diScrent  character  from  what  belongs  lo  all  the 
higher  and  more  important  brancbea  of  knowledge,  and 
nothing  inconsiaient  wkb  ita  being  in  ita  nature  a  unirer- 
aal  religion. 

We  bavo  ^ecn  the  rcasonahlcncas  of  believing,  to  ■ 
certain  extent,  on  trtiM  ;  or,  if  I  may  ao  uce  the  term, 
Ob  testimony.  In  considering  the  subject,  tho  reaaona> 
bleness  of  this  principle  of  belief  i*  not  to  he  confound- 
ed with  a  very  important  fact  concerning  it  ;  the  fact 
that  it  ia  the  actual  fuundation  of  belief  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  mankind,  on  alnu>«t  all  iwhjvct*  lying  beyond 
the  sphere  of  personal  eiperience.  There  are  those, 
who,  in  treating  of  man,  seem  lo  coni>iider  themMlTM  la 
types  of  the  human  race  in  its  actual  condition  ;  and, 
overestimating  perhaps  their  o*ra  powers  of  investiga- 
tion, indulge  in  declamation  concerning  independence  of 
lliought,  in  which  what  is  true  is  applicable  only  lo  a 
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comparatively  amM  number.  Our  first  UDpreHiom,  tbe 
belief  of  childhood,  are  Ihe  result  of  our  tmat  in  the 
teatimony  of  others  ;  and  a  similar  trust,  whether  it  be 
recognised  by  them  or  not,  continues  to  be  with  ■  ma- 
jority of  men  a  main  source  of  their  opinions.  Without 
any  reasoning  on  the  subject,  we  expect  the  operation  of 
this  principle  of  belief  We  suppose,  as  a  general  fact, 
that  one  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  will  identify 
that  form  of  laith  with  Christianity,  however  wide  the 
difference  may  appear  to  us.  We  should  regard  it  as  a 
marvel,  and  as  indicating  extraordinary  inteltectnal 
energy  in  the  individual,  should  one  brought  up  aa  a 
Mahometan  become  a  sincere  and  intelligent  Christian. 
The  opinions  of  the  majority  of  men  are  determined  by 
the  intellectual  influences  acting  upon  them,  which  have 
their  origin  in  a  few  minds. 

The  principle,  then,  of  believing  on  testimony,  how- 
ever necessary  and  universal,  may  lead,  and  has  led,  to 
great  errors  ;  but  tliis  characteristic  it  has  in  common 
with  every  other  principle  of  belief,  escept  personal  ex- 
perience or  inaihematical  dcnionstralion.  It  ia  further 
lo  be  observed,  that  all  wrong  opinions,  though  they 
may  be  propagated  by  it,  must  have  bad  their  origin 
in  some  other  source.  To  whatever  errors  this  foim 
of  belief  may  lead,  it  ia  an  inevitable  concomitant  of 
our  nature.  The  generality  of  men  can  be  no  wiser 
than  their  instruclers. 

This  view  of  human  belief,  as  resting  in  so  great  a 
degree  upon  what  may  be  called  testimony,  serves  to 
show  strongly  the  responsibility  that  lies  on  all  those 
who  undertake  to  influence  the  opinions  of  their  fellow- 
men,  on  any  subject,  by  their  belief  concerning  which 
their  moral  principles  or  their  happiness  may  be  affected. 
Whoever  may  do  so,  should  have  natural  capacity  for 
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tbe  office  ;  he  sheald  hare  (he  recjuisite  knowledge,  of 
which  oxtonaive  le«raing  comrooni}-  ia«k«ti  n  pitrl  ;  and 
he  should  be  indtiencud  by  no  mntivc-x  inconaietvnl  with 
a  love  of  truth  and  guoituesit,  by  no  craving  for  notorie- 
ty, NO  r«8iloM  desire  to  be  the  talk  of  the  day,  do  party 
spirit,  and  no  scllixh  [itirposo  of  maintaining  doctrineii, 
the  profetiaion  of  which  he  cannot  renounce  without  the 
lose  of  soma  worldly  advantage.  Before  he  inculcates 
any  peculiur  opinioaii,  lie  should  have  thoroughly  stud- 
ied them,  have  clearly  duSned  them  to  bis  own  mind, 
have  traced  out  their  relatione,  and  have  become  per- 
anadcd  that  future  invculignlion  will  not  lend  him  to 
change  thera.  And  further,  he  should  believe  himself 
to  MO  clearly,  thai  their  proraulgalion  will  tend  to  good  ; 
since,  if  there  be  a  (iod  who  rules  all  things  in  inliaite 
wiAdom  and  goodnosii,  no  general  law  or  faiU  in  the  ntii- 
TMM  can  ultimately  tend  to  evil,  and  cenaequenily  no 
general  truth,  or  sliirmalion  of  such  law  or  fact,  can  be 
ultimately  niischtovous.  In  jiropotlion,  therefore,  as  the 
beneficial  eflect  of  any  doctrine  is  doublful,  »o  far  is  its 
(ruth  doubtful  on  the  supposition  that  thi^ro  is  a  God. 
And  if  there  be  not  a  (>o(l,  on  which  suppoDitioa  truth 
night  be  mischievoua,  the  moral  offence  of  publishing  ■ 
■UMhievous  truth  would  slill  remain. 

Judging  from  the  practice  of  the  day,  the  reaponst- 
bilily  of  which  1  »puuk  is  not  greatly  regarded  ;  and  we 
nay  conclude  from  the  language  which  is  freely  utwd, 
that  it  i»  not  generally  tindorslood.  Men  throw  out  their 
opiDtoDN  rashly,  rL-serving  to  themscUes  the  liberty  of 
correcting  them,  if  they  are  wrong.  If  you  would 
know  for  what  doctrines  they  hold  thcmselvca  re»p«nsi- 
hie,  you  must  look  to  their  last  publication.  It  deservetf 
praise,  we  are  toM,  for  one  to  confess  himself  to  have 
b««a  in  error.    It  does,  without  doubt  ;  as  it  aW  d«- 


aerves  |ir&ia«  Tor  one  to  repent  of  a  criino  and  to  make 
rvpanition  ;  but  n  iiitio  an<l  good  mui,  an  liu  will  avoid 
oommiitiiig  crimes,  aa,  according  to  his  abililjr,  Im  will 
avuid  proDiuIgnttng  errors  on  important,  or  unimportant, 
subJDCts.  Another  loooc  notion  i«,  tbal  (horn  ithould  b« 
no  (liscouragetnont,  by  the  exjiresMon  of  moral  diiwp- 
probatioii,  to  the  promulgation  of  any  doctrine,  what- 
ovrr  mnjf  be  its  chnrneier,  or  whatever  may  be  th«' 
moral  or  intellectual  i]iiali6cationH  of  the  teacher  ;  for 
llial  this  would  bo  pudinf;  a  check  upon  freedom  of  j 
di*cuKfiion.  Tho  doctrine  may  be  confuted,  it  is  aaidf.' 
if  k  is  OTTOiMOUR.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that 
many  errors  arc  in  alliance  with  men's  pansions,  vices, 
and  lollicii,  and,  that  when  plnuKibly  nilirmed,  lh«y 
may  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who  will  not  listen  to, 
or  perhaps  could  not  comprehend,  a  scries  of  cuptana- 
tions  and  ar^utneuis.  It  should  likewise  be  recollected, 
that  a  writer  careless  of  facts,  bold  in  his  assertions, 
and  confuMid  and  illogical  in  liix  conceptionii,  may  com- 
mit more  errors  in  a  page,  then  an  able  man  can  con- 
fute in  twenty  ;  that  these  errors  may  be  so  gross,  that 
one  conversant  with  tho  subject  may  nsgard  the  task  of 
exposing  them  as  unworthy  of  him  ;  and  that  it  is  hard 
to  condemn  such  as  are  capable  of  informing  others,  to 
the  poor  employment  of  rooting  out  errors,  the  i;rowth 
of  which  IS  encouraged  by  those  who  assign  them  the 
taak.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend  to  ibe  general 
principle,  that  dependent  ax  wo  nil  are  upon  the  informa- 
tion and  the  opinions  of  others,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
assume  the  office  of  our  inslrucier,  who  has  not  labored 
to  (pialify  himself  morally  and  intellcclually  for  its  proper 
performance. 

But  10  recur  to  our  general  subject :  —  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  state  ibe  objection,  or  the  difficulty,  we  hare 
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boen  considering,  in  tha  pltiDCuI  miinner,  and,  ftdmilting 
it  ill  ita  wliiik-  exient,  have  limited  myself  to  *  direct 
reply-  It  is  snid,  lliat  a  grcnt  oinjoril/  of  men  «r« 
BQt  capnblo  of  taveMlignting  for  lliuina«lv«s  lh«  evideii* 
cos  and  character  of  CltrUlianity,  and  therefore,  can 
have  no  raasonablo  foundation  for  their  belief  in  Chria- 
liaiiity.  Thv  direct  answer,  ta  which  alone  vr«  har« 
attended,  ia,  that  trust  in  the  information,  judgment, 
and  integrilj'  of  others,  to  a  greater  or  legs  extent,  aa  it 
is  a  universal  and  neceuary,  in  al»o  a  rational  principla 
of  belief.  If  this  b«  true,  any  further  answer  in  not 
rcijuired  ;  but  very  much  more  might  bo  said  to  show 
the  falte  view  of  the  aubjeot  implied  in  that  objection  i 
and  to  make  it  evident,  that  every  one,  accustomed  to 
thought  and  rcaaoning,  may,  without  any  Ihcologtcal 
leaniing,  strictly  so  called,  be  able  lo  aatiitfy  hinwolf 
of  the  truth  of  CImslinnity  by  the  exercise  uf  his  minil 
upon  facts  that  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  But  this 
subject  involves  the  whole  evidence  of  our  religion ; 
and  it  faa.i  been  my  purpose  merely  In  iihow  that  thb 
evidence  is  not  to  be  rejected,  because  it  h*  analogoui 
in  lla  chanuter  to  that  by  which  every  other  important 
truth  u  e>tabUjihed  among  men. 

The  objection  we  have  been  considering  goea  di- 
rectly against  the  poHibilily  of  any  miraculoua  rov«- 
laliun  from  (lod,  an  a  foundation  of  our  religiouH  belief. 
It  would  condemn  us,  aa  a  matter  of  neceHslly,  to 
tile  desolation  of  our  ignorance.  It  would  darken  ila 
shadei;  for,  if  Clirixtianity  be  a  delutiton,  if  that  religion, 
which  the  mo«t  civiliited  portion  of  the  world  has  pro- 
ftssnd,  and  the  wisest  men  have  believed,  bo  foundod  ia 
smn* ;  if  thai  religion,  which  hna  nceined  to  bring  us 
near  to  God,  and  to  confirm  all  our  best  hopes,  and 
which  has  given  vigor  to  every  right  motive,  be  false  ; 
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then  a  deeper  and  more  chilling  shsda  hllm  upon  Ihm 
world,  and  all  human  reasoning  becomea  nora  nnccp- 
tain.  By  tho  rejection  of  Chrintianit^,  man  ia  not  left 
in  the  state  in  which  he  wa^  before  its  pramalgation.  A 
new  and  gloomy  marvel  appeara  in  the  hiatorj  of 
race. 

But,  in  truth,  the  mere  fact  that  Ood  has  mate 
miraculous  communication  to  men  for  their  good, 
aidercd  independently  of  any  truths  which  he  may  hev*  . 
made  known,  ia  one  of  inexpressible  interest.  It  iiitnH 
duces  him  within  the  sphere  of  human  experience,  end 
makes  liia  existence  a  reality  to  our  minds.  It  giree  a 
deflnitcncss  to  our  ideas  of  him,  that  nothing  else  eonU 
atTord.  It  i>rescnts  liim  distinctly  to  our  conceptiona  wad 
feelings  in  his  paternal  character.  It  establishes  a  rel^ 
tion  between  God  and  man  that  could  not  othenriae 
exist,  and  immeasurably  elevates  our  race  in  the  seals 
of  being.  Christianity,  simply  as  a  revelation  frooi 
God,  rises  on  the  history  of  man,  like  the  son  OD  the' 
natural  world.  Wo  may  doubt,  we  may  disbelieTB  it ; 
but  it  is  vain  to  contend  that  there  cannot  be  plen«l|' 
evidence  of  its  truth,  or  that,  this  plenary  evidence  ex- 
isting, it  cannot  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  genetmlilr 
of  men. 


•/x^xthtVj  y/^9td>tu.i^.  /ffs^. 
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As  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  'The 
Latest  Form  of  Infidelity*  Examined,"  has 
lately  appeared,  addressed  as  a  letter  to  me. 
h  was  ofcasioiied  hy  my  Discourse,  delivered 
before  the  Alumni  of  the  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge,  liad  the  writer  confined  him- 
self to  an  examination  of  my  reasoning,  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  there  was  any 
call  upon  mc  to  take  notice  of  it.  But  it  bears 
throughout  the  character  of  a  personal  attack; 
and  a  considerable  portion  is  expressly  occu- 
pied in  charging  nie  with  grave  errors.  These 
charges  arc  urged  with  great  confidence,  and 
relate  to  such  topics,  that  the  generality  of 
readers  cannot  be  supposed  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  correctness  of  what  is  assert- 
ed or  implied.  I  have  thought  it  right,  there- 
fore, to  enter  into   some  explanations,  which 
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will  eDabIt*  every  one  to  do  so.  It  is  unpleas- 
ant to  engage  in  a  discussion  that  has  so  much 
of  a  merely  personal  character,  and  is  so  apart 
from  the  subject  to  which  1  wished  lo  call  pub- 
lic attention.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me  due  to 
my  fricuds,  and  to  all  who  may  think  and  feel 
with  me  on  tlie  great  question  at  issue. 

The  occasion  being  thus  presented,  I  shall 
also  make  a  few  preliminary  observations,  I  caii 
hardly  say  in  c:i:planation  of  the  reasoning  of 
my  Discourse,  but  observations  that  may  serve 
to  show,  bow  much  that  reasoning  has  been: 
misapprehended  by  the  writer  of  the  paiuphlet. 


PRELIMI.VARY    OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  said  in  my  Discourse,  (as  quoted  by 
the  writer  of  tlie  pamphlet,*)  "  that  the  divine 
authority  of  him  whom  God  commissioned  to 
speak  to  us  in  his  name  was  attested,  in  the 
only  mode  ia  which  it  could  be,  by  miraculous 
displays  of  his  power;"  that  Christianity  offers, 
'*  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  which 
it  reveals,  the  only  satisfactory  proof,  the  au- 
thority of  God,  evidenced  by  miraculous  dis- 
plays of  his  power  ;  "  and  that ''  no  proof  of  the 
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divine  commissioii  of  Christ  could  be  nflbrded 
but  tlirougli  miraculous  disphys  of  God's  pow- 


)> 


er. 

These  propositions  ihe  writer  of  the  pum- 
pblet  controverts  in  a  long  argument,  and  cites 
many  authorities  in  opposition,  as  he  represents, 
to  what  I  maiolained.*  lie  particularly  con- 
tends, that  tlicy  imply  a  rejection  of  the  in- 
ternal and  collateral  evidences  of  Christianity, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  alt  evidence,  except  the 
historical  evidence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
him  in  his  argument ;  but  tlie  subject  itself  is 
important,  and  the  truth  respecting  it  may  be 
made  clear  iu  a  few  words. 

A  Christian  believes,  that  Jesus  Christ  claim- 
ed to  be  a  messenger  from  God  to  men,  com- 
missioned lo  make  known  to  them,  by  author- 
ity from  God,  facts  of  which  men's  reason  had 
not  given  them,  and  apparently  never  could 
give  them,  assurance.  His  firm  belief  of  those 
facts  rests  on  his  faith  in  Christ.  But  why 
docs  lie  believe  Christ  to  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  make  them  known  ?     No  one 


*  AmoiiE  tliMo  BUlhoritio*,  Ijc  qiiotaa  {p-7^)  onn  psmsg^o  writ* 
ten  by  myielf,  ta  wlikJi  lie  migla  Itave  addud  many  note.  One 
oUicr  U«  gives,  m  supposing  it  wrilton  by  mc ;  but  1  mae  nut  the 
author  of  the  Review  of  Vcrplaiick'«  "  Evideocea  of  Revealed 
Religion,"  from  nfaicb  it  is  Ukeo. 
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can  be  less  entitled  to  credence  than  be  who 
claims  to  be  a  special  messenger  from  God 
wiihoui  being  able  to  authenticate  bis  claims. 
He  who  aOJrms,  that  he  is  such  a  messenger, 
afTirnis  that  God  has  in  him  wrought  a  miracle ; 
hut  this  is  a  miracle  of  which  no  other  human 
being  can  have  cognizance,  and  which  is  not  to 
be  believed  without  (he  most  decisive  proof. 
What,  then,  is  the  proof  required  r  Manifestly 
it  is  the  attestation  of  God  to  the  authority  of 
him  whom  he  has  commissioned.  A  miracle  of 
which  we  have  no  cognizance  cnn  be  attested 
only  by  luiracles  of  which  M'e  have  cognizance. 
If  the  projMisilion  be  clearly  stated  and  under- 
stood,  that  a  miraculous  revelation  can  be  au- 
thenticated  only  by  miracles,  I  am  unable  to 
perceive  how  it  can  reasonably  be  controverted. 
It  is  but  slating,  in  other  words,  the  profHisi- 
tioii,  tliiit  we  can  have  no  ground  for  believing 
in  any  thin^  miraculous,  where  nothing  miracu- 
lous appeiirs. 

Bui  what  the  proofs  are,  which  we  have  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  divine  revelation,  so  authen- 
ticated, was  made  by  Christ,  is  a  very  different 
question.  There  is  an  obvious  and  perfectly 
intelligible  distinction  between  the  evidence 
necessary  to  authenticate  (he  fact  of  a  divine 
revelation,  and  essentially  implied  in  the  exist- 
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ence  of  the  fact,  and  the  evidence  which  we 
may  now  have,  that  such  a  revelation,  so  stamp- 
ed with  the  seal  of  God,  has   been   actually 
made.     Of  the  proofs  existing  at  the  present 
day  the  historical  is  first  to  be  considered  ;  for, 
if  there  were  no  historical  proof,  tlicre  conid 
be    no  other.     Even   as  regards  the  historical 
proof,   however,    many    considerations    concur 
to  give  it  validity,  which    are    not    connected 
with  common  historical  testimony.    Bui,  beside 
this,  there  is  a  *-asl  amount  of  internal  and  col- 
lateral evidence.     The  whole  liistory  of  Jesus 
bears  an  ineffaceable  character  of  reality.     It  is 
impossible  that  it  should  have  been  a  human 
fiction.      The  religion    in   its    revelations    and 
moral  teachings  is  throughout  worthy  of  God. 
In  proportion  us  we  better  understand  the  writ- 
ings of  its  apostles  and  evangelists,  new  evi- 
dences of  its  truth  are  continually  appearing. 
Its  reception   and   diffusion   can  be  explained 
only  on    tlic    supposition,  that  it  was  authen- 
ticated by  miracles  as  coming  from  God.     It 
has  shown  itself  to  be  from  God  by  its  influence 
on  tlie  hearts  and  lives  of  even  its  imperfect 
disciples,  and  on  the  whole  condition  of  civ- 
ilized man.     This  is  a  most  brief  and  imperfect 
enumeration,  but  it  is  unnecessary    to  go  on. 
A  religious  philosopher  can  hardly  make  bim- 
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self  acquainted  with  any  fact  illustratiiig  ijie 
first  history  and  promulgation  of  our  region, 
its  essential  character,  the  opintoos  and  cod- 
dilJon  of  men  before  and  after  its  introductioa, 
or  the  constitution  of  human  nature  itself, 
without  perceiring  evidence  of  its  truth.  This 
evidence  breaks  upon  us  from  many  different 
sources ;  and  wc  may  be  satisfied  rery  long  be- 
fore we  have  exhausted  it.  I  know  not  that  the 
mere  intelligent  reading  of  the  Gospels,  accom- 
panied with  a  common  knowledge  of  the  facts 
concerning  them,  is  not  amply  sufhcient  to  pro- 
duce  a  thorough  conriction  of  the  divine  origin 
of  our  religion.  But  all  the  evidence  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  so  vast  in  amount  and  so  various 
in  its  character,  bears  upon  one  point  alone  ;  — 
that  a  revelation  from  God  to  men,  authen* 
ticated  by  miracles,  was  made  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

I  state  these  considerations  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  importance.  It  is  not  worth 
while  particularly  to  point  oat  their  bearing 
upoD  the  diflcreDt  erroneous  representations 
given  of  my  opinions  by  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet. 

But  I  may  here  observe,  that  there  is  a  mode 
of  speaking  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Chris- 
ttanily,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  goes 
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to  destroy  the  worth  of  all  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  revelation  from  God. 

It  is  said,  that  tliu  truths  of  religion  are  di- 
rectly perceived  by  the  mind  ;  that  they  neither 
require,  nor  adnait  of,  any  additional  evidence  ; 
but  that  these  truths  arc  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  direct 
perception  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  These 
propositions  embody  opinions  which  are  the 
basis  of  some  modern  systems  of  religion.* 

1  answer,  that  a  truth  is  the  expression  of  a 
fact.  With  this  understanding,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  metaphysical  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  direct  perception  of  facts  existing 
neither  in  the  sensible  world,  nor  in  our  own 
minds ;  as  the  fact,  for  example,  of  man's  im- 
mortality. This  will  be  obvious  to  every  one 
accustomed  to  think  clearly.  But,  taking  a 
more  popular  view,  we  may  say,  that  the  prop- 
ositions laid  down  would  seem  to  have  been 
framed  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  men  as 
they  had  been,  or  as  they  existed  around  him, 
and  who  was  speculating  on  the  imaginary  in- 
habitants of  some  other  planet.  What  correct 
and  assured  belief  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 


*  Those,  for  cxunple,  of  Ptiea  Knil,  oa  will  heroafter  appotr, 
of  his  fotlotrer,  De  Wette. 
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religion  existed  among  the  great  ms%a  of  man- 
kind before  Christianity?  How  much  hclicf  of 
those  truths  now  existSt  which  is  not  to  he 
traced  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  ?  In 
how  targe  a  number,  in  any  Christian  couutry, 
does  it  exist  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  who 
rest  their  faith  on  Christianity  as  a  revelation 
from  God  ? 

But  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  this  pre- 
tence of  placing  Christianity  upon  unassailable 
ground,  upon  what  is  called,  falsely,  its  internal 
evidence, —  this  theory,  that  the  facts  which  it 
reveals  are  directly  perceived  by  the  mind,  —  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  any  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity as  a  revelation  from  Cod.  No  rational 
man  can  sup{)osc,  that  God  has  miraculously 
revealed  facts,  which  the  very  constitulicHi  of 
our  nature  enables  us  directly  to  perceive. 

I  have  said  all  that  seems  to  me  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  reasoning  of  the  pamphlet 
under  notice,  and  will  now  proceed  to  mai- 
lers of  a  personal  iialure.  Some  interest  may, 
perhaps,  attacii  to  these  from  the  explanations 
respecting  various  subjects  to  which  they  will 
give  occasion.  The  charges  of  error  made 
against  me  relate  to  Spinoza,  Schleiermacher, 
and  De  Wette.  I  shall  consider  them  in  this 
prder :  and  first  of 
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Spikoza. 

I  spoke  of  Spinoza  ns  an  atheist.  The 
writer  of  thu  pamphlet  says,  that  this  wan  an 
early  prejudice,  but  that  it  is  one  to  which 
**  fetv  scholars,  conversant,  even  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, with  philosophical  studies,  would  now 
give  their  sanction  ;  "*  and,  after  various  pro- 
fessed quotations  from  Spinoza,  further  says, 
that  I  "  shall  now  perceive,  that  he  was  not  an 
atheist,  in  any  sense ;  nor  a  pantheist,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used."t 

The  system  of  Spinoza  has  been  talked 
of  by  many,  who  apparently  have  known  lit- 
tle concerning  it,  and  mistaken  its  character. 
Hence  we  find  such  notices  of  it  as  some  of 
those  collected  from  dlfTerent  authors  by  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlei.t  I  shall  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  give  a  correct  account  of  what 
alone  concerns  us  at  present,  or,  indeed,  is  in 
itself  of  much  interest,  —  his  conceptions  re- 
specting God. 

According  to  Spinoza  there  is  but  one  sub- 
stance existing.  This  is  possessed  of  infinite 
attributes.  All  the  phenomena  of  what  we  call 
the  created  universe,  that  is,  all  finite  beings, 

*  Pamphlet,  p.  120. 
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witb  their  properties,  acts,  and  affections ;  with 
ibuir  moral  qualities,  good  or  bad ;  with  their 
joys  and  suflcrings,  arc  but  luodilications  of  the 
attributes  of  tiiis  sole  substance,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  this  substance  itself.  This  substance 
bas  existed  froui  eternity.  It  could  be  pro- 
duced by  no  other ;  for  one  substance  cauooc 
produce  another;  —  creation  is  impossible.*  It 
is  **the  immatient  causu  of  all  things,  not  a 
tranaitive  cause."  f  These  terms  are  techuical 
and  rci]uire  explanation.  An  immanent  cause 
is  that  ^vhich  produces  effects  only  in  or  upon 
itself.  A  transitive  cause  is  that  which  passes 
out  of  itself,  as  it  M-ere,  to  produce,  or  to  act 
on,  something  else.  The  sole  substance  of  the 
universe  is  the  God  of  Spinoza;  and  in  the  i 
exposition  of  his  system  he  early  bcgius  to' 
denote  it  by  that  name,  t 

To  this  substance,  considered  in  itself,  dis- 
tinct from  the  effects  produced  by  it  in  itself, 
and  as  tlic  cause  of  those  effects,  he  gives  tlic 
name  also  of  jyalura  nalurans,  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  equivalent  term,  causal  jYa- 
ture ;  while  to  the  modifications  produced  by 


■  Thcao  prmei{ilc«  are  alatrd  in  the  Rrat  RDmb  propoattioma 
of  the  Firei  Part  of  lii*  GUiic«,  iu  winch  Part  he  (renU  of  God 
t  Elhiees  P.  I.  Prop.  IU.     Opp.  H.  p.  54,  cd.  PhuIub. 
]  Tbia  name  ia  first  givea  to  it  iu  the  cleTeuth  proposittos. 
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It  in  itself,  thai  is,  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  he  gives  the  name  o(  JValura  nalurata, 
for  which  we  amy  $ubstliule  pJienomeJial  J\a- 

To  this  substance  considered  in  itself,  to  his 
JValvra  na/uran*,  that  is,  to  his  God,  rrgardetl 
as  the  cause  of  all  Ibiiigs,  he  expressly  denies 
both  intellect  and  will,  ami  ar{>;ues  at  length 
against  ascribing  them  to  Gnd.  '^  I  will  show," 
he  says,  "  that  neither  intellect  uor  will  belong 
to  the  nature  of  God."  f 

But,  though  this  denial  of  intellect  to  the 


'  As  this  is  an  impoitai)!  point  ui  liis  iheory,  I  quote  tliu  paa- 
wkgc  nt  len^h  in  which  he  explains  hia  views, 

'Aittequ&in  utteriiis  porgain,  liic,  quiil  nobis  per  Nsturaia 
nntiimntcm  et  (jiiid  per  Nftturam  natiintoin  intclliecnildin  nl, 
explicftrc  voto,  vel  potiiu  roonen).  Nam  «x  aiiteccdentibua 
jam  coruitnrc  cxiatimo,  nenipe,  quod  pvi  Nalurnni  natunintL-m 
nnbiii  intclii^ndum  est  id,  quod  in  me  <t»t  ct  per  *n  <?oncipitur, 
•ive  talia  aubsUntie  nllributa,  (|us  telernsiin  el  infinitani  eiaeii> 
tinm  cxprimunc,  liuc  eat,  DeuH,  quatenui,  ut  caiua  libera,  con- 
■idmtnr.  Per  Nnluratam  nutcm  intcHigo  id  omnp,  quod  oi 
DocenitBte  Dei  oalum,  «ire  uiiiuMujuaque  Dei  tttributonim 
scqiiitur,  hoa  est,  omncs  Dei  nttribuUitum  moda*,  quntcnua  coi^ 
sidcraulur,  ul  roa,  qiin  in  Deo  aunt  ct  <)u«>  «iDC  Deo  ncc  Mse, 
ncc  concipi  possunt."— Ethices  P.  I.  Prop. S9. SeholT  pp.  61,  G3. 

By  fovaa  Itbrra  Spinona  means  nolliing  more  than  a  cauao 
unconainiDed  bj  any  other;  ei  hi-  «xpl«iii>  in  the  demonatration 
oftheacvcniARnth  propoaition  of  Ui«  Firat  Part,Bndin  tho  corol- 
laries to  it,  pp.  51,  Si. 

t "  Oitt^ndun,  ad  Dei  naturam  neqiic  intellectillD,  neque  volunls- 
tem  pertiDcrc"    Ibid.  Prop.  17.  Bchol.,  p.  S3. 
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REMARKS 


Vmty  in  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
tem of  S[)inoz»,  there  are  other  positions  in  his 
sj^stem,  which  seem  at  first  view  irreconcilable 
with  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the 
dtrine  attributes,  Spinoza  supposes  that  but  two 
can  be  knoM'n  by  man,  am!  these  two  are  infinite 
exteosioD  (extension  being  considered  by  hitn 
as  the  essence  of  matter*}  and  infinite  thought,  f 
In  the  Second  Part  of  his  EthiOt  (in  which,  it 
may  be  observed,  he  is  professedly  treating  not 
of  God,  but  of  the  human  mind,)  he  says, 
"  Thought  is  an  attribute  of  God  ;  or  God  is  a 
thinking  thing,"  (res  cogitans.)  t  He  says,  that 
God  understands  or  knows  himself,  (seipsum 
inlcUigit.)f^  He  repeatedly  speaks,  in  this  Fart 
and  elsewhere,  of  the  intellect  of  God.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  he  makes  no  express  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions. 
But  the  soluiion  which  he  docs  afford,  without 
expressly  recognising  the  contradiction,  is  alto- 
gether  consistent  with  his  denying  intellect  to 
God,  considered  as  the  cause  of  all  things. 
This  solution,  1  shall  first  state  in  my  own 


•  See  jmrticulBriy  the  aeholitira  to  the  fiflMnth  proposition  of 
the  Piml  I'nrt  nf  lii*  Clliics. 

t  Thene  alone  are  Kpecilied  in  hi*  Ethlei;  and  tliM  thoMalone 
can  be  known,  he  nya  in  liia  OGth  LcttM.    Oppt  I.  pp.  673,  ff!4. 

t  Ktliico*  r.  It.  Prop.  I.         4  Ibid.  Prop.  3.  tJchoL,  et  alJbL 
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words,  thus :  All  nature,  the  universe,  con- 
sidered as  an  effect,  consists  onl^'  of  ioliuitc 
modificalioDS  of  the  one  infinite  substance,  (he 
God  of  Spinoza.  But  wliatcver  may  be  aflirmed 
of  the  modifications  of  any  being,  may  be  af- 
firmed of  that  being  itself.  Vhenomenat  Aliture 
(Natura  naturata)  is  equally  God  bs  causal  jYo' 
lure.  Now  in  the  infinite  universe  chero  is 
infinite  thought  and  intellect,  and  a  knowledge 
or  understanding  of  God  (for  according  to  Spi- 
noza, tln!rc  is  nothing  else  to  be  known  or 
understood  but  God  * )  ;  and  all  this  may  be 
predicated  of  God,  considered  not  as  a  cause, 
but  as  phejiomenal  JS'alure.  I  shall  now  quote 
to  this  effect  the  words  of  Spinoza  himself. 

'^Jctml  intellect,"  he  says,  ("not  that  I 
allow,"  he  adds  in  a  scholium,  "  the  supposition 
of  any  polentxal  intellect,")  whether  finite  or 
infinite,  as  also  will,  desire,  love,  &c.,  must  be 
referred   to  pfienomenal  jyature  (ad  Naturam 


■  "  liilellectuB  Bctu  linituB,  aut  BCtu  inlininiB,  Dei  tltribatt  Dvl- 
que  •ffectiones  comprchenderc  debet  ct  nihil  aliud." —  EtIiiceaP.  I. 
Prop.  30,  Spinozfi  hero,  m  elucwhetc,  uses  drJitl  in  the  sense  of 
nuri,  BB  implying  logical  neceraity.  TIius  lio  begins  tlie  demoD> 
strition  of  thin  pn>|iosition  with  iftying;  "  IdoR  vera  debet  con- 
venire  cum  Buo  ideato." 

I  «dd  the  fofty-tcwenUi  propoaition  of  the  Second  Part  (p.  ISO.): 
"  Mcna  huiuana  adHiiu&iaiii  habet  cogtutiooem  stcma  ot  infinite 
eMentLK  Dei." 
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□aturatnm)  not  to  causal  J^ature  (nee  vera  ad 
naturaiitem.)* 

This  ascribing  of  intellect  to  phenomenal  and 
not  to  causai  JVaiure  is  a  main  point  in  the 
si^stcRi  of  Spinoza ;  and  from  ignorance  of  it, 
or  inattention  to  it,  1  supposi:  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning God  to  bave  been  often  misunderstood. 
I  shall,  therefore,  produce  other  passages  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  just  quoted. 

"  Will  and  intellect  have  the  same  relation 
to  God  as  motion  and  rest,  and  generally  as  all 
natural  phenomena  (omnia  tmtttralia),  which 
are  necessarily  determined  by  God  to  exist  and 
operate  in  a  certain  manner."  f 

"  Will  docs  not  more  pertain  to  the  nature 
of  God  than  other  natural  phenomena,  but  has 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  motion  and  rest,  and 
as  all  other  natural  phenomena."  f 

That  is,  will  and  intellect  may  be  affirmed 
of  God,  only  as  motion  and  rest  may  be  afiirmi^d 
of  him ;  that  is,  only  of  God  considered  as 
JVattira  nalurala,  phenomenal  Nature. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  his  Ethics,  there  arc 
many  passages,  that  involve  the  main  idea  of 
the  following. 


•  Elhicei  P.  I.  ftop.  31.,  p.  G9: 

t  Ibid.  Prop.  St.  Coroll.  %  pp.  63,  61. 


LATE   PAMPHLET. 

"  A  knowledge  of  whatever  takes  place  in 
the  Imniau  mind  necessarily  exists  in  God,  so 
f»r  as  hu  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind." * 

Though  the  expression  of  the  following  is  in 
some  respects  ohscure,  it  is  clear  as  regards 
our  present  purpose. 

"  It  appears  that  our  mind,  considered  as 
intelligent,  is  an  rtnrnal  mode  of  thought,  which 
is  limited  hy  another  eternal  mode  of  thought, 
and  that  again  by  another,  and  thus  to  infniity, 
so  that,  altogether,  they  [that  is,  human  minds, 
or  minds  like  the  human,]  constitute  the  eternal 
and  inliiiite  intellect  of  (iod."  t 

"  i  think,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  disciple 
de  Vrtes,  "  that  I  have  clearly  and  evidently 
shown  that  intellect,  though  infmite,  helongs  to 
phenomenal  and  not  to  cauaal  ^Ifa/tfre."  X 


•  P.  11.  Prop.  13.  Demonrtr.,  |>.  fi8.  ConC  Prop,  1 1.  Coron.  ( 
Prop,  38.  Dtinonsir. ;  Prop.  40,  DoraoDitr.;  Prop.  43,  Ueniarutr; 
P.   IK.  Prisp.  1,  Domonslr. 

f  "  Hwc  Hiint,  i)ii»  lie  Mcntc-,  c|untcna<  Bine  relatione  nd  Cor- 
poris existentkincon9iderstur,otitendpreconniiueraiii:  osi[uibui 
et  cimii]  ex  Prnp.  21,  p.  1.  et  ftliii  nppiret,  quod  M«na  noRtra, 
quBtiriius  iiLti^lllgit,  «plernii«  cogitiindi  miidiii  rit,  qoi  ilio  Kii^rno 
cojritnniti  modo  ilclerniinatur  el  liJi:  iloruiu  ab  alio  et  >ic  in  in- 
(luilum  i  itK  ut  oiiin''«  ■imul  Dfi  (Plrrtiiim  rt  infinitum  intell(«tuni 
conrtitunnt."—  P.  V.  Prop.  10.  Schcl,,  ^  297. 

t  "Quod  aut«ui  ndri^m  attinrtiputo  mc  mti*  dar«etcvidtn(»T 
demonstmaie,  intelloctuni,  quamvls  inGniliim.  ad  Naluram  nalu- 
3 
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There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Spinoza 
iliinios  to  his  God,  considtrrcd  as  the  cause  of 
all  things,  both  iiitellcr.t  and  will.  I  shall  now 
stale  hi.s  fiinher  positions  concerning  God,  so 
considered. 

All  phenomena  in  the  universe  are  the  result 
of  an  inevitable  necessity ;  of  the  necessary 
operation  of  the  laws  of  the  divine  Nature,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  causal  Nature.  Nothing 
could  be  otherwise  than  as  it  is.*  Spinoza, 
himself,  does  not  explain  what  are  the  laws  of 
this  Nature,  divested  of  intellect  and  witl.  But 
there  is  only  one  answer  which  the  question 
admits.  They  must  be  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  actually 
are  produced  ;  that  is,  what  we  call  the  laws  of 
nature ;  —  these  laws  being  supposed  to  have 
intrinsic  power,  and  the  laws  of  the  mora) 
world  to  act  with  as  inevitable  necessity  as  the 
laws  of  the  physical. 

With  these  principles,  Spinoza  proceeds  to 
deny  that  there  is  any  benevolent  pur|>ose  in 
Nature,  that  his  Cod  proposes  to  himself  any 
purpose,  or  that  there  is  any  plan  in  the  uni- 


ntam,  Don  vera  ad  DalursDteui  pertinura."— Epiat  27.  0pp.  L 
p.  :,2i. 

■  EthicM  P.  I.  Prop.  33,  pp.  Gl  a«qq. 
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verse.*  These  suppositions  would  evidently  be 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  principles.  "  Men 
commonly  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that  all  things 
Id  nature  act  for  some  end,  like  themselves ; 
and  even  maintain,  as  indubitable,  that  God 
himself  directs  all  things  to  some  certain  end."  f 
He  first  undertakes  to  explain  the  origin  of  this 
prejudice,  and  then  to  prove  its  falsity.  "  The 
prejudice,"  iic  says,  '*  has  become  a  supcrsti- 
tlou,  and  struck  its  roots  deep  into  men's  minds. 
Hence  every  one  strives  earnestly  to  understand 
and  trace  out  the  lin.il  causes  of  all  things,  ilut 
in  endeavouring  to  show  that  nature  does  noth- 
ing in  vain,  (that  is,  nothing  but  for  the  use  of 
men,)  ihey  seem  to  have  shown  only  that  nature 
and  the  Gods  are  as  foolish  as  men."  t  He 
commences  his  secoud  head  by  saying ;  "  Not 
many  words  are  necessary  .to  show,  that  Nature 
proposes  to  itself  no  end,  atid  that  all  linal 
causes  are  nothing  lint  human  figments."  ^ 

"The  opinion  of  those  who  subject  all  things," 
to  what  Spinoza  calls  "  a  certain  indifferent 
will  of  God,  and  maintain  that  all  things  depend 
00  his  good  pleasure,  is  less  wide  from  the 
truth,"  he  says,  "  than  that  of  those  who  main- 

•  P.I.  Ap|WTidi3t,  pp.  66-76.  Conf.  P.  IV.  Pmf.,pp.aOO,aOI. 
t  Appeudix,  p.  m.  t  Ibid.  p.  "0.  ^  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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tain  that  God  does  all  tbiags  with  refereoce  to 
good."  • 

This  is  the  system  whicli  I  called  atheisoi ; 
but  which  the  writer  of  the  pumphlet,  doubtless 
through  a  tnisiake  of  its  charncter,  aflirms,  (hat 
"  no  one  who  understands  tliv  subject  will  ac- 
cuse of  an  irreligious  lendencjr,  it  being  re- 
ligious even  to  mysiicism;"!  and  which  Cousin, 
whom  be  regards  as  an  authority,  describes  as 
"3  mystic  bynin,  an  ejaculation  of  the  soul 
toward  the  Supreme  Heing."t 

A  few  remarks  remain  to  be  made  on  the 
statements  ia  the  pamphlet,  concerning  this 
subject. 

The  system  of  Spinoxa  cannot  be  understood 
without  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
in  which  he  defines  the  causality  ascribed  hy 
him  to  that  substance  which  he  calls  God.  A 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms  is  as 
necessary  to  comprehend  him,  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  terms  sme  and  tangait  in  studying  the 
propei'lius  of  (he  circle.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained them.  "  God,"  according  to  Spinoza,  *'  is 
the  immanent  cause  of  all  things,  not  a  transi- 


•  P.  1.  Prop.  3a  Schol.  2,  p.  67. 
I  Ibid.  p.  130. 


t  Ptmphl<l,  p.  136. 
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tire  cause ;"  *  that  is,  a  cause  acting  on  itself, 
and  not  one  producing,  of  acting  on,  any  thing 
out  of  itself.  Tliis  proposition  is  quoted  by  the 
wiiter  of  the  pauipiilct  with  the  insertion  of 
two  other  epithets  (not  in  the  original  f)  in  the 
following  terms :  "  God  is  the  permanent  and 
indwelling  cause  of  all  things,  nut  the  trannient 
and  temporary  cause."  J  By  translating  imma- 
nens,  "  indwelling,"  its  essential  meaning  is 
changed.  An  indtcelling  cause  acts  on  something 
not  itself, — that  in  which  it  dwells.  A  comnioa 
arqiiaiolance  with  the  Latin  language  might  not 
have  prevented  the  writer  from  rendering  iVnmo- 
nens  by  "indwelling";  but  it  might,  as  one  would 
think,  have  prevented  his  giving  "  transient^" 
as  the  meaning  of  transiens.  By  these  two 
errors,  and  by  the  insertion  of  the  epithets 
"  permanent"  and  *'  temporary,"  he  makes  Spi- 
noza aflirm,  what  no  Cbristiaa  theist  wilt  con- 
trovert, that  "God  is  the  permanent  and  in- 
dwelling cause  of  all  things ;  "  and  to  deny, 
what  surely  was  never  maintained,  *'  that  God 


*  "  Dens  est  omnium  renim  evut.  inunnnena ;  noa  rcro  tnn- 
rien*."  —  P.  I,  Prop.  18,  p.  54. 

^  Theac  ndilitioniJ  epithet*  lire  u  little  to  be  found  in  the  9tA 
of  SpinoEn'i)  Epistlq«,  Iruai  which  aim)  the  writer  of  the  puupUet 
(p.  Vi3)  proli-'sioij  to  (juotn  theiu. 

t  Pamphlet,  p.  133. 


is  the  trafl«i«nt  and  i«inporary  cause  of  all 
things."  This  fund  amen  tal  error  appears  not 
only  io  his  professed  rendering  from  the  Latin 
of  Spinoza ;  but,  what  1  cannot  account  for,  in 
a  professed  tian»ilation  from  the  German.* 

In  my  Discourse  [  mentioned  an  account 
which  Lc  Clurc  snys  lie  had  from  a  person  of 
credit  who  had  stated  to  him  the  fact  in 
writing.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  says,  re- 
specting it, 

"Tho  idle  story  which  you  quote  from  Lis  Ckrc, 
thit  Meyer  ii)(lncc<l  Spinoxn  Io  subxlttule  the  word 
God  fur  Nature,  where  the  former  now  appeara,  is 
without  fgundBtioD.  Kv«n  if  it  had  more  MtiBfaciory 
exicmal  evidence  for  its  support,  it  would  be  contradicted 
by  the  whole  spirit  «f  Spinoza's  wriliiigs.  The  substilu- 
lion  of  the  word  Nature  for  God  could  not  now  bo  made 
without  destroying  his  system. "t 

This  passage  is  hardly  important  enough  for 
notice.  But  the  following  extract  may  throw 
some  ftirthur  light  on  the  opinions  of  Spinoza. 

"  1  have  shown,"  he  says,  "  in  the  Appendix  t 
to  my  First  Part,  that  Nature  does  not  act  for 
any  end.  For  that  eternal  and  iolinile  being 
which  we  call  God  or  Nature  acts  by  the  same 
necessity  by  which  it  exists."  —  "The  reason, 
therefore,  or  cause,  why  God  or  Nature  acts, 


■  Pamphlet,  p.  \W.  f  Ibid.  p.  liU. 

t  See  the  citations  £rou  this  Appendix,  before  given,  p.  19. 
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and  why  it  exists,  is  one  and  the  same.  As  it 
exists  for  the  sake  of  no  end,  so  it  ads  for  the 
sake  of  no  end."* 

Any  further  quotation  to  show  iho  error  of 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  would  be  superfluous. 
What  has  tieen  before  snid  is,  indeed,  sutiticient 
to  make  it  evident. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  j;o  through  his  remarks 
in  order  to  partinilari/^  other  misconceptions 
of  the  system  of  Spinozn ;  hut  there  is  one 
professed  extract  from  him  of  a  character  not 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  follow- 
ing is  given  as  a  quolalion  from  Spinoza. 

'•Th«  intelligence  Knd  will  which  wc  should  rcgnrd 
■>  cooMltiiting  ihe  i^aaonco  of  Gn<],  tnuitt  dilTer  entireljr 
from  human  liilelligence  xad  will.  The  inlelli^eDce  of 
God.  sa  I'ar  ns  it  in  conceived  as  conBtiluting  (ho  cshgiico 
of  God,  i«  indet^d  ihi:  cnuse  both  of  ihe  essence  iind  of 
tho  exiBteoce  of  the  Universe.  The  intelligence  of  God, 
llwn,  IB  the  CAUBo  both  nf  the  essence  and  the  exi*Ieoce 
of  our  iatelligtinco;  and  iiiuftl  therefore  dilTer  from  it, 
as  that  which  is  caused  dilTcra  from  ita  cause,  noioaly, 
in  that  which  it  receives  from  its  cauae.f  " 

■  "OatendimuseniminPrinMr  Porlis  Appctidiee  Nature m  prop- 
ter finem  non  ngerc ;  iptcrnum  niimi|iie  illiiil  ct  infinitum  Kns,  qnod 
Drum  «eu  Naturani  appeljiiiijus.  eailcui,  ijuo  cxiatit,  oeCMvitatc 
tgit." — "  Ratio  i;ritiir,acucaiiBa,  cur  DciiB,seuNaturaa{nt  ctcur 
CxMt,  una  eadrinque  Mt.  Vt  er^  niillins  tinii  caii^a  oxistil, 
nutliuH  ettum  fiuiscaiwa  agil,"— Elliiccs  P.IV.  Prsfntio,  p.90a. 

"  \  Kthico,  pnra  i.  prop,  xvil."     Prnnplilot,  pp.  124,  ViH. 


REMARKS 

This  passage,  which  is  adduced  to  prove  that 
Spinoza  ascribes  iiilclligL-nce  and  will  to  God, 
is  composed  of  sentences,  altered  from  the 
original,  which  hiive  been  taken  from  a  portion 
of  his  work  before  referred  to,  in  which  he 
says,  "  I  will  show,  tJiat  neither  intellect  nor 
will  belong  to  the  nature  of  God,"  *  and  then 
proceeds  in  lils  proof  of  this  proposition.  I  will 
explain,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  the  course  of  his 
argiimeni,  and  show  how  the  pssage  is  con- 
structed, which  is  given  as  an  extract  from 
him. 

**  If  intellect  and  will  belong  to  the  eternal 
essence  of  God,"  says  Spinoza,  reasoning  against 
the  sup[iosition,  "  somelhins:  must  be  under- 
stood hy  each  attribute  different  from  what 
iDcn  commonly  mean.  For  the  inlelkct  and  will 
wliich  would  coitstilute  the  essence  of  God  tom*/ 
differ  entirely  from  our  intellect  and  xcUl;  uor 
can  there  be  any  correspondence  between  them 
except  in  name;  that  is,  no  other  corrcspondetirc 
than  exists  between  the  constellation  called  the 
Dog,  and  a  dog  a  barking  animal  \  which  I  will 
thus  prove."  + 

The  words  italicized  being  part  of  a  passage 


•P.I.  Prop.  17.  Scheie  |)|>.  S3 -54.    See  before,  p.  la 
t  Ibid.  p.  53. 
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in  which  Spinoza  is  laboring  to  prove,  that  we 
cannot  ascribe  intellect  and  will  to  the  Deity 
in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  words ;  that  is, 
that  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  them  to  ihe 
Deity  at  all,  is  thus  quoted,  with  an  interpola- 
tion, in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  as  expressing 
his  opinion,  that  we  should  ascribe  intelligence 
and  will  to  the  Deity. 

"  The  intelligence  and  will  which  tte  shotUd 
regard  as  constituting  the  essence  of  God,  must 
differ  entirely  from  human  intelligence  and 
wiil.'» 

After  the  words  which  I  have  last  (juotcd 
from  Spinoza,  he  thus  proceeds  to  the  proof  of 
what  he  had  afiirmed  in  those  words.  I  shall 
give  this  proof  in  an  abridged  form. 

"If  intellect,  says  Spinoza,  "belongs  to  the 
divine  nature,"  then,  "  as  God  is  prior  in  causal- 
ity to  all  things,"  all  things  are  what  they  are 
because  the  conceptions  of  them,  such  as  (hey 
arc,  existed  in  the  divine  intellect.  "  Conse- 
quently the  intellect  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is 
conceived  of  as  constituting  his  essence,  is  truly 
the  cause  of  things,  both  of  their  essence  and 
existence  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  olwervo:! 
by  those,  who  have  asserted  that  the  intellect, 
will,  and  power  of  God  are  one  and  the  same." 
But  •*  on  effect,"  he  continues,  "  differs  Jrom  its 
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cmue  precisely  m  that  which  it  has  from  its 
cause."  I  omit  his  argument  in  proof  of  (his 
strange  proposition,  as  foreign  from  our  purpose* 
But  having,  as  he  conceives,  established  it,  he 
goes  on.  "  Sut  the  intellect  of  God,"  (according 
to  the  supposition  that  intellect  belongs  to  God,) 
"  is  the  cattse  of  the  essence  and  cristence  of  our 
intellect,  therefore  the  intellect  of  God,  so  far  as 
it  is  conceived  of  as  constituting  the  divine 
essence,  differs  from  our  intellect,  both  as  re- 
spects its  essence  and  its  existence ;  and  can 
correspond  with  it  in  nothing  but  in  nnme. 
Which  it  was  my  purpose  to  prove.  The  same 
fensoning,  as  every  one  will  readily  see,  applies 
to  will,"  as  ascribed  to  God. 

Here  the  argument  concludes.  It  was  of 
course  the  purpose  of  Spiuoza  to  prove  the 
proposition  which  he  Iiad  laid  down  at  its  com- 
mencement, that  "  neither  intellect  nor  will  be- 
long to  the  Divine  Nature."  I  have  again  ital- 
icized the  passages  which  go  to  form  the  last 
two  sentences  of  the  professed  quotation  from 
Spinoza  given  in  the  pamphlet.  Words,  it  will 
appear,  have  been  put  togetlier,  so  as  to  make 
him  express  the  direct  opposite  of  that  for  which 
he  is  contending. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  system 
of  Spinoza  may  be  of  some  interest,  us  almost 
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every  one  has  heard  of  his  uamc.  There  are 
few  wriiers, —  none,  perhaps,  of  the  same  pir- 
riod,  —  who  have  had  so  nnich  influence  upon 
the  infidel  philosophy  and  theology  of  Germany. 
As  respects  the  authors,  whose  opinions  con- 
cerning his  system  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
has  quoted,  there  is  none  of  them,  even  in- 
cluding Tcnnemann,  whom,  for  myself,  I  should 
regard  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  I  have 
not  examined  the  quotations  to  see  whether 
they  are  correctly  made;  and  this  is  a  point, 
which,  as  may  appear  from  what  has  been 
already  shown,  is  not  lo  be  assumed. 

I  proceed  to  what  is  said  by  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  respecting 

SCHLEIRRMACHER. 


His  remarks  relate  to  my  account  of  Schleier- 
macher's  "  Discourses  on  Religion."  In  the 
passage"  on  which  he  comments,  I  have  given 
n  brief  abstract  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
positions  in  thai  work,  —  positions  which  ap- 
peared to  me,  as  they  must  to  every  Christian, 
wbolty  irreligious.     The  only  proper  answer  to 


*  DUcourse  on  the  Lslest  Form  of  Infidelity,  pp.  43  Hqq. 
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my  account,  supposiog  that  it  admitted  of  an 
answer,  would  liu  lu  compare  it  with  the  bouk 
it»«ir,  and  to  sliotv,  ttiat  what  I  aflirmed  ihat 
book  to  contain  was  not  to  be  found  in  it.  But 
this  is  not  attempted.  No  error  iu  my  account 
is  speciftc'd.  Tlic  most  obnoxious  of  tbe  doc- 
trines wliicli  I  have  mentioned  arc  nnequivocaily 
taught  in  Schleiermacher's  work.  Should  any 
one  expressly  assert  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
of  little  couscqucucc  what  tie  niigbt  afterward 
assert  or  deny.  Nor,  if  the  book  were  easily 
accessible  in  English,  would  any  one  venture 
to  fflnke  such  remarks  on  my  account  of  it  as 
are  found  in  tlic  pMniphlct  under  notice.  Those 
doctrines  arc  not  inculcated  incidenlally  or  apart, 
so  as  not  to  enter  into  the  main  purpose  of  the 
author.  It  would  be  absurd  lo  suppose  this  of 
a  work,  treating  only  of  religion,  and  in  which 
the  Discourse,  tiiat  all  my  quotations  were  taken 
from,  treats  "Of  the  Essence  of  Religion.""  On 
tiie  contrary,  they  arc  characteristic  features  of 
the  system  of  pantheism  developed  in  the  work. 
The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  indeed,  indirectly 
asserts  in  one  passage,  that  I  am  iu  error  in 
charfjing  Schleiermacher  with  denying  the  doc- 
trines of  a    personal    God,   and    personal    im- 


'  It>  title  a  "  Ueber  du  Wceen  der  Bellgioo." 
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mortality.*  I  made  no  charge  of  this  kiad 
against  him,  except  by  simply  reporting  what 
is  found  iu  bis  Discourses.  Any  error  1  com- 
mitted must  be  in  this  report.  His  words 
imply,  therefore,  that  I  committed  an  error 
ia  quoting  what  Schleiermacher  says  of  a  per- 
sonal God  and  personal  immortality  ;  but  I  trust 
I  do  him  (whoever  he  may  be)  no  more  thaa 
Justice,  when  I  say,  that  his  words  imply  what 
be  would  not  directly  assert. 

The  views  of  religion  given  in  Schleiermacher's 
book  I  adduced  as  exhibiting  a  system  drawD 
up  by  a  professed  Christian,  and  left  it  to  mj 
readers  to  judge  what  resemblance  they  bore  to 
Christianity.  Of  the  author,  or  his  opinions, 
I  gave  no  further  account,  except  that  I  classed 
him  with  unbelievers  in  Christianity  as  a  miracu- 
lous revelation.  If  I  correctly  stated  the  doc- 
trines maintained  in  his  Discourses,  every  reader 
can  determine  for  himself  whether  or  not  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian,  iu  a  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  may  seem,  therefore,  as  if  nothing  more 
were  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  But  the  writer 
of  the  pamphlet,  without  directly  denying  the 

'  "You  ch&rge  Ihe  luUior  wiUi  dcnjrinf;  the  doctrino  both 
of  a  poreonal  God  nnd  of  penooal  Lniniorlalily.  Tou  were  prob- 
ably l«d  into  UtU  error,"  ttc — Pamphlet,  p.  IS6. 


correctness  of  m_v  account  of  Sclileiennaclier'a 
work,  introduces  a  series  of  remarks  and  asser- 
tions, the  purport  of  which  is  to  produce  the 
impression,  that  I  have  in  some  way  misrepre- 
sented him;  that  he  was  a  "  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  su]iernaturat  origin  of  Christianity;"  that 
"  his  whole  life  was  a  controversy  against  the 
Rationalist  school,"*  and  that  tie  was  a  believer 
"  in  a  perfect  revelation  through  Christ,"  to 
which  "  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  and  ia 
the  human  soul,  is  only  a  preparation."!  Of 
these  remarks  and  assertions,  it  is  necessary 
to  my  purpose  to  take  some  notice* 

"You  altoinpt,"  sajra  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  "lo 
Hupporl  your  nltcgotions  by  the  cilalioD  ofdelschcd  pD»- 
sagcfl  from  one  of  Schleiermncher's  earlieiit  writing*, 
without  the  iiukliQcklionfl  which  guard  them  where  they 
Bland,  itnd  without  nn/  rcfcreoce  to  his  Hubxcqucnt  pro- 
ductions, in  which  hit  theolofical  riewa  &re  more  fully 
and  distinctly  expressed.  Id  (his  way,  you  have  pre- 
sented nn  erroneous  idea  of  his  position  as  a  theologian, 
and  treated  with  injustice  the  character  of  one  of  (bs 
moat  sincere  and  exemplary  men,  who  have  ever  devoted 
(heir  lives  to  the  service  of  truth."  | 

If  by  "detached  passages"  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  means  passages  expressive  of  doctrines 
that  do  not  enter  as  fundamental  propositions 

•  Pamphlet,  p^  139.  f  Ibid.  p.  143:         t  Ihid.  pp.  131, 133. 
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into  the  syt^tem  of  Schleierfflaeher,  what  he 
stales  is  a  grave  error.  Of  what  qualifications 
or  exp!.inations  such  doctrines  may  admit, 
it  would  be  liard  to  conjecture,  and  he  no- 
where throws  any  liglit  on  the  subject.  I  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  recur  to  it.  At  pres- 
ent, I  shall  take  notice  only  of  the  representa- 
tion, that  the  "  Discourses  on  Keligion  "  %vere 
one  of  Schleiermacher's  earliest  writings,  and, 
therefore,  a.s  is  implied,  that  it  is  unjust  to 
quote  ihem  in  evidence  of  his  settled  opinions. 
It  might  be  sufficient  (o  say,  that  1  entered 
into  no  history  of  Schleiermacher's  opinions, 
and  quoted  his  Discourses  only  to  show  what 
sort  of  a  substitute  had  been  proposed  for 
Christianity.  But  a  further  answer  is  to  be 
given.  The  facts  respecting  tlie  book  are  these. 
It  was  originally  published  in  1799,  when  the 
author  was  thirty  years  old.  In  1806,  a  sec- 
ond edition  appeared,  in  the  Dedication  of 
which  the  author  professes  to  have  revised  it 
throughout,  for  the  purpose^  among  others,  of 
removing  all  occasion  for  the  gross  misunder- 
standings to  which  it  had  been  exposed,  caus- 
ing him  to  be  represented  as  a  fanatic  by  infi- 
dels, and  an  unbeliever  by  bigots.  In  1821,  a 
third  edition  was  published,  again  revised,  with 
many  changes  of  expression,  and  accompanied 


with  copious  notes,  to  explain  more  fully  the 
writer's  opiuioos.  And  in  1831,  three  years 
heforu  his  death,  a  fourth  editiou  was  issued, 
being  that  which  I  used.  In  the  Preface  to 
the  third  edition,  (which  is  retained,  without 
any  additional  notice,  in  the  fourth,)  he  again 
refers  to  "  the  numerous  and  in  part  very  won- 
derful misconceptions  "  of  his  meaning,  and  to 
the  consequent  charges  of  atheism  and  mysti- 
cism, which  had  been  brought  against  him, 
"  almost  in  the  same  breath."  He  had  likewise 
been  charged  with  inconsistency  between  this 
and  his  other  writings.  But  he  says,  that  his 
"  mode  of  thinking  on  the  subjects  in  question 
had  remained  unchanged  (since  the  publication 
of  the  work),  except  that,  with  years,  it  bad 
acquired  greater  maturity  and  clearness  in  its 
form."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  fur- 
ther respecting  the  implication,  that  this  work 
should  not  be  used  in  evidence  of  his  opinions, 
because  it  is  one  of  his  earliest  writings. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  given,  why  it 
should  not  be  thus  used.  They  occupy  several 
pages,*  but  they  are  not  stated  clearly,  nor 
brought  definitely  to  bear  on  the  point  for 
which  they  are  alleged.    I  was  mistaken,  it  is 

•  Pitniplilet,  pp.  133  »e«|q. 
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Baid,  in  regarding  the  work  as  elaliorate  orsys- 
teinatic.  "Nothing  could  have  beeo  further 
from  llie  author's  iult'ntion,  than  lo  present  any 
thing  like  an  elaborate  or  complete  system  of 
speculative  doctrine-"  It  is  "filled  with  bursts 
of  impassioned  elofiuence,"  —  "expressly  dis- 
claimin^r  all  prcleiisions  (o  an  exposition  of  doc- 
trine." 1  have  fallen  into  "  a  misapprehension  of 
the  design  of  the  book,"  which  "  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  literary  history  of  the  period, 
in  which  it  was  written,  would  have  prevented." 
And  the  inference  to  be  made  is,  that,  if  I  had 
understood  the  occasion,  design,  and  character 
of  the  work,  1  should  not  have  made  use  of  it 
as  I  have  done.  It  is  admitted  by  hiis  admirer, 
LCicke,  and,  one  wnidd  suppose,  admitted  by 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  for  he  quotes 
Liicke's  words  as  if  adopting  them,  that  it 
docs  present  "  the  appearance  of  pantheism,  and 
here  and  there  a  decided  expression  of  it ";  ** 
and  I  repeat,  that  it  does  teach  tlie  other 
connected  doctrines,  which  I  have  formerly 
stated.  But  it  is  alleged,  that,  when  it  was 
first  written,  infidelity  generally  prevailed  in 
Germany,  and  what  there  was  of  religion  was 
of  the  poorest  kind.     The  author  "  felt  himself 
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impetled  to  go  forth  "  —  "  for  (he  restoration  of 
religion ;  to  present  it  in  its  most  sublime  as- 
pect, fret!  from  its  perversions,  disentangled  from 
human  speculation,  as  founded  in  iho  essential 
nature  of  man,  and  indispensable  to  the  com- 
plete unfolding  of  his  inward  being."*  And, 
therefore,  —  for  (his  is  the  conclusion  which 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  is  maintaining,— 
the  book  is  not  to  be  taken  for  au  exposition  of 
his  opinions  concerning  religion.  "  In  order  to 
recognise  every  thing  which  is  really  religion 
among  men,  and  to  admit  even  the  lowest  de- 
grees of  it  into  the  idea  of  religion,  he  wished 
to  make  this  as  broad  and  comprehensive  in  its 
character  as  possible. "f  And,  therefore,  when 
he  asserts  ihe  diKitrine  of  personal  immortality 
to  be  an  irreligious  doctrine,  and  maintains, 
that  religion  consists  only  in  the  sense  of  the 
union  of  the  individual  with  the  One  and  All, 
tve  must  regard  him  as  but  striving  to  make 
the  idea  of  religion  as  broad  and  comprehensive 
in  its  character  as  possible. 

But  the  main  argument  against  the  use  made 
by  me  of  Schleiermachcr's  book,  —  an  argu- 
ment, however,  rather  implied  than  expressly 
stated,  —  is,  that  the  doctrines  I  (]U0ted  from 
it  are  explained  in  the  notes  to  the  third  edi- 
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tioD.  To  complete  the  argument,  it  must  be 
uiidcrslooil,  that  thuy  are  no  uxplaiucd  as  to  give 
his  language  a  sense  diflerent  from  what  ap- 
))ears  at  first  sight.  Schleiermacher  was  skilled, 
when  he  so  wished,  to  obscure  his  meaoing, 
and  to  palter  with  words  used  in  senses  very 
remote  from  their  common  import.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  signification  of  his  name,  Schlei- 
ermacher, that  is  KetV-maAcT',  expressed  his  char- 
acter. But  I  do  not  perceive,  that  he  explains 
away,  in  those  notes,  what  I  ([uoted  from 
his  text; — a  text,  which,  as  it  appears  in  the 
third  and  fourth  editions,  was  in  the  most  ob- 
noxious passages  carefully  revised,  with  various 
alterations  and  softening's  of  expression.  Had 
such  a  process  been  carried  on,  as  the  writer  of 
(he  pamphlet  represents ;  bad  Schleiermacher 
taught  irretigion  in  his  text,  and  explained  it 
into  religion  in  his  notes,  tJic  readers  of  the 
jiamphict  might  reasonably  have  desired  to  see 
some  specimens  of  his  manner  of  interpretation. 
I  will  quote  what  is  said  concerning  the  sub- 
ject in  tite  following  very  remarkable  passage, 
which  I  give  with  the  capitals  used  by  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet. 

"  I  regret,  (tint  the  cxplnDStions  rcfotTfid  (o  uro  of 
such  a  length  a*  lo  forhid  ihdir  insurtinn  in  Ihia  plico. 
It  may  be  seen,  however,  from  Iho  fultowitig  extraci, 
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(bill  the  Gcnccptions  which  Schloicrmachnr  renoitncea  oa 
etoeDtial  "  [lliociwi:  obviouKlj-  rcquUo  "  unessential  "] 
"to  roliffiou,  are  only  tbuac  which  are  takeu  froiD  humos 
aod  earthly  rvlatioos,  nod  which  coiisequoDlly  pervcil 
every  aj>iriiual  idea  of  God  antl  imrftortality.  '  As  the 
cooceptiou  of  (he  bunik  persoDnliix  oCGoA  umaltjr  pre- 
■uppatcs  n  consciouaoesa  lUat  iit  nut  morally  pure,  (he 
aune  ihiii^  tiiuy  be  naeunicd  in  tfa«  conc«]>tiui>  of  iin- 
raortallty,  which  represents  it  al\ur  the  mauaerof  iW 
ElyKinn  fiM»,  only  as  n  new  earth  ol'  grciilcr  beauty 
and  extcDl.  And  aa  we  must  ntlmil  nn  essential  differ- 
«nGC  t)e(wc«n  the  toability  to  form  aueh  a  bomax  aiid 
rEKKUXAi.  conception  of  God,'  \rerkaUy,  "to  conceive  of 
God  an  in  such  manner  personal, "J  '  and  the  denial  of 
the  existence  or  a  Living  God,  — which  la&t  alone  con 
be  dvnigniilcd  nx  niheism  ;  in  like  monner,  he  who  does 
not  incline  to  auch  a  MATrnui.  coxcxrrtox  ot'  imnior- 
lalily,  is  very  far  from  discartting  the  obkuinb  hopb  of 
im mortality.  And  as  wc  may  call  every  man  reli- 
gious, who  believes  in  a  Livinu  Gai>,  wc  may  also  call 
every  one  religious,  who  believes  in  the  Evkri.a^ti.io 
Lire  av  tiik  Soul,  without  wishing  to  define  the  way 
or  the  monner,  in  which  it  must  be  conceived.'*  " 

Sclileitjrmatthor,  then,  was  a  believer  in  tlic 
Living  God,  and  in  cvorliisting  life.  He  liatl  a 
just  view  of  the  imporiance  of  these  iloctrines. 
He  regardcil  thcin  as  essential  lo  religion.  His 
only  purpose  was,  to  froe  llieiti  from  debasing 
conceptions  derived  from  things  human  and 
earthly.     But  this  is  directly  contradictory  to 


"•Reden,p.  141."    Pamphlet,  pp.  137,  136. 
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my  statements  concerning  the  opinions  main- 
tained hy  iitm  in  Uiu  book  in  question.  What 
account  is  to  be  given  of  tlie  matter  ? 

The  account  to  be  given  is,  that  language 
cannot  be  used  more  deceptively  than  it  is  in 
the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  the  pamphlet. 
The  impression  which  every  unsus[>ecting  read- 
er must  receive  is,  that  Schleiermacber  regard- 
ed the  personality  of  the  Deity  as  a  funda- 
mental truth  of  religion.  He  denied,  indeed, 
his  httman  personality.  The  phrase  may  not  be 
Weil  understood,  but  if  trust  be  reposed  in  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet,  it  will  be  thought  to 
mean,  that  Schlciermacher,  maintaining  the  per- 
sonality of  God,  only  rejected  certain  erroneous 
conceptions  connected  with  it,  founded  upon 
some  supposed  analogy  to  human  imperfection. 
To  one  who  examines  for  himself,  and  attends 
closely  to  the  meaning  of  words,  it  will  indeed 
be  evident,  that  personality  Is  but  of  one  kind, 
admitting  no  modifications  or  degrees;  iliat  the 
word  must  hare  the  same  meaning,  whether 
used  of  man,  or  an  angel,  or  tlie  Divinity  ;  that 
consequently  to  deny  humati  personality  to  God, 
or  personality  like  that  of  man,  is  to  deny  a 
personal  God ;  and  that,  in  the  phrase  "  human 
personality,"  if  the  qualifying  word  "human" 
have  any  meaoing,  and  be  not  merely  used  as  a 
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disguise,  it  must  be  inieiidcd  to  imply,  that  per- 
sonalityf  so  far  as  our  kuowledgc  extends,  is 
the  utti'ibute  only  of  finite  beings,  like  man. 
Three  pages  before  the  passage  quoted  from 
liim,  Scbteiermadicr  says  ;  *'  As  it  is  so  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  personality  truly  infinite  and 
impassible,  a  great  difference  should  be  made 
between  a  personal  God  and  a  living  God.  It 
is  (he  latter  conception  alone,  which  properly 
forms  a  separation  from  material  pantheism  and 
blind  atheistic  necessity."*  In  his  Discourses, 
(as  I  have  formerly  mentioned,)  both  in  the 
text  and  notes,  he  reasons  against  the  siipiwsi- 
tioii,  that  the  belief  of  a  personal  God  is  essen- 
tial to  religion.  J  tvill  add  but  one  quotation, 
10  show  further  his  views  on  the  subject. 

*'  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that,  through  what 
has  been  said,  the  conception  of  the  personality 
of  God  will  not  become  more  uncertain  \o  any 
one  who  holds  it,  nor  will  any  one  be  better 
able  to  free  himself  from  (he  almost  unalterable 
necessity  of  adopting  it  for  his  own,  because  he 
knows  why  he  lies  under  this  ncc^^ssity.  Among 
truly  religious  men  there  never  have  been  zeal- 
ots, enthuKiasts,  or  fanatics  for  this  conception ; 
and,  so  far  as  by  atheism  is  meant,  as  is  often 
the  case,  nothing  mora  than  a  shrinking  back 

•  Reden  obcr  lUe  Keli^on,  p.  138, 
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from  it,  and  doubt  concerning  it,  a  triilj  pious 
man  will  regard  the  charge  with  great  tran- 
quillity."* 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the  passage 
at  least  prove,  that  Schlciermachcr,  at  the  time 
of  writing  it,  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  words,  as  an  essential  doctrine  of  religion  ? 
I  answer,  that  Schteiermacher,  by  the  term, 
"  the  everlasting  life  of  the  soul,"  expresses  a 
conception,  which  would  never  enter  the  mind 
of  a  reader  unacquainted  with  his  use  of  it. 
Keligiou,  according  to  him,  consisting  in  the 
renouncing  of  personality  and  the  blending  of 
the  individual  with  the  One  and  All,  the  pious 
man,  in  his  imion  with  the  Infmite  and  Kternal, 
enjoys  while  on  earth  everlasting  life;  and  this 
nolion  of  everlasting  life  he  puts  in  direct  con- 
trast with  thai  commonly  entertained. 

"I  believe,"  he  says  in  his  Discourses,  "tliat 
I  have  fully  set  before  you  the  manner  in 
which  every  pious  person  hears  about  In  liimsclf 
an  unchangeable  and  eternal  existence.  For 
when  our  feeling  cleaves  to  nothing  individual, 
but  embraces  as  its  sole  object  our  relation  to 
God,  in  which  all  that  is  individual  and  perish- 
able  is  swallowed  up,   then    is   there  nothing 
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perishable  id  it,  but  only  wbat  is  eternal ;  and 
it  tna}r  iruty  be  said,  that  the  religious  life  is 
that  in  wliich  \vc  have  already  sacrificed  and 
renounced  all  that  Is  mortal,  and  actually  enjoy 
immortality.  But  the  manner  lu  which  most 
men  conceive  of  immortality,  and  their  longing 
after  it,  appear  to  nic  irreligious,  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  piety.  Nay,  their  wish 
to  he  immortiil  has  no  other  ground  than  no 
aversion  to  what  is  the  aim  of  religion."  The 
great  aim  of  religion,  he  goes  on  to  say,  (as  I 
formerly  explained  his  doctrine,)  is  the  divesting 
ourselves  of  our  personality,  and  the  becoming 
one  with  the  lufiuite.  But  those,  be  proceeds, 
who  receive  the  common  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity, struggle  against  this ;  "  they  are  anxiously 
concerned  about  their  personality  ;  and  thus,  far 
from  being  williug  to  seize  their  only  opportuni- 
ty to  rise  superior  to  it,  — that  afforded  chem  by 
death, — they  are  anxious  how  they  shall  take 
it  with  them  beyond  this  life ;  and  aspire,  at 
most,  for  eyes  of  wider  vision  and  betler  liml>s. 
But  God  speaks  to  tliem,  as  it  is  written,  *  lie 
who  loses  his  life  fur  my  sake  shall  save  it,  and 
he  who  would  save  it  shall  lose  it.'  Tbe  life 
which  they  would  preserve  is  one  not  to  be 
preserved."  —  "  The  more  they  long  after  an 
immortality  which  is  non«,  and  which  they  are 
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not  even  capablo  of  conceiving,  (for  who  can 
succeed  in  the  elTort  to  represent  to  himself  an 
existence  in  time  as  cternul  ?)  the  more  they 
lose  of  that  iuiinortality  wiiich  they  might  ever 
possess,  and  lose  with  it  this  mortal  life,  by  in- 
dulging thoughts,  that  cause  vain  anxiety  and 
distress."* — "  The  aim  iind  character  of  a  re- 


*  Sdilcicrnincber,  M  1  hsro  a»i^  I(Mv  hov  to  nwrk  icUh  tome 
l^phrate;  and,  confonnBliiy  to  thia,  !l«  hero  intruduced  u  psB- 
BBge,  which  it  ia  proper  to  quote. 

■*  He  wlio  hns  teamed  to  be  mora  ihui  hiauelf)  knowa  thai  he 
loses  little,  wlifu  lie  iDica  htRueir.  Only  ho,  who,  ll)u«  re- 
nounring  hinixpir,  hnn  hecoine  blcmlpd,  us  ftir  as  in  iiis  power, 
with  the  whole  Uuiverae.  anil  in  whose  soul  a  |[reattr  and  IioUct 
dcHire  hu  spruni;  up,  — ouly  he  hw  a  lighl  tv^  and  onljr  vilh 
him  mny  tliPfo  really  be,  any  further  discourse  of  tlioso  hopei 
which  doalh  gijrs  iia,  and  of  thn  immorlalily  to  which  wc  may 
infallibly  raise  ountelve«  through  it" 

It  wijuld  h«i  idle  tu  inquire,  what  hopea  and  what  iininorlalitjr 
SchI<-icrmDch«T  would  hold  out  to  a  being  nliose  personal  exist* 
enco  is  to  CCR8C  with  dpaih. 

An  cxpmaion  which  I  have  Dsod  abovs,  in  connoiion  trilh 
th«  whole  subject,  bring*  to  iny  luind  a  passage  of  touching 
beauty  from  a  late  poi?ni. 

"  la  it  a  boon,  when  DiaRolution'a  atrifo 
Huga  —  tritmbling  —  oVr  ih«  lii^d  of  Child  or  Wifb, 
And  the  fond  Suflbrer  turns  amid  her  pain, 
Aiid)ooki^and  «trivc8  loMy,  'We  moctagunt* 
[■  it  a  boon  to  stand  in  anguiili  by. 
And  meet  with  some  lip-phni«e  that  clineing;  ryo, 
While  the  aad  Skeptic  Heart  makoa  no  reply  ? 
Or,  bending  o'er  the  tomb  to  which  ibv  lanlc, 
Present  to  fed —  ami  Future  —  one  mi^rQ  Blank  ! " 

KxjiTon'i  Rhi/Jntd  Plea  for  TVtranct. 
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Itgious  life  is  not  such  an  immortality,  as  many 
wish  for  and  hclicvo  iu  ;  —  or,  perhaps,  only  pre- 
tend  to  believe  in ;  for  tiw.it  desire  to  know  too 
much  of  it  makes  their  belief  very  suspicious ;  — ■ 
not  that  immortality  which  is  out  of  tioie  and 
after  time,  or  rather  only  after  the  present  time, 
yet  sitll  in  time  ;  hut  the  inimonalily  which  al- 
ready, ill  l!iis  tmnporal  life,  wc  may  immediately 
possess,  and  wliich  is  a  problem,  in  (he  solution 
of  which  we  are  continually  engaged.  In  the 
midst  of  fiiiiteness  lo  become  one  with  the  In- 
fmiie,  and  to  be  eternal,  in  every  moment, — 
that  is  the  immortiility  of  religion."  * 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  one  of  Schleier- 
macher's  Discourses  on  Iteligion.  In  his  note 
upon  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  he  says,  "  I 
wish  nothing  more,  th:ui  that  every  man  may  sec 
himself  nut  only  divesled  of  all  the  foreign  ap- 
parel,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  outward 
circumstances  of  life,  hut  also  after  having  laid 
aside  liiese  pretensions  to  an  endless  existence, 
in  order  that  he  may  determine,- when  he  re- 
gards himself  such  as  he  really  is,  whether 
these  pretensions  be  any  thing  more,  than  such 
a  title  as  the  Mighty  of  the  Earth  often  deck 
themselves  with,  to  countries  which  they  have 
never  possessed,  nor  will  possess."  f 


•  Rodeo  aber  die  Religion,  pp.  118  -  181.        i  Ibid,  p.  Ul. 
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This  last  extract  occurs  about  half  a  dozen 
lines  before  the  passage  of  Schleiermacher, 
which  is  ((UOted  in  tlie  piitnphlci  to  prove  lliat 
he  cherished  the  Christian's  hope  of  immorlality. 

Alike  deceptive  with  the  p;)rngra|ih  on  wliirh 
I  have  remarked,  is  another,  in  which  (he  writ- 
er of  the  pamphlet  professes  to  give  a  general 
account  of  Sclileierniacher's  opinions  respect- 
ing Clirislianity. 

"  According  to  Schloiormachor,  the  revoIaliOD  of  God 
in  nutiirc,  nnd  in  the  liumnn  Roal,  i«  only  n  'preparation 
for  0,  perfect  revelation  (lirou([1i  Christ.  The  piirpone  of 
Ciod  in  the  crcution  oj'iimn  is  completed  in  the  Chritiliiia 
nivelation.  Tliis  is  a  new,  original  comniunicntion  of 
divine  Intlh,  a  ft'csh  ninnifcHtaiion  of  llio  divine  lift-  iti  die 
pcmon  und  works  of  Jesus  Christ.  lie  i*  appointed  by 
God  lo  be  the  Redeemer  of  ihe  world  ;  hence  he  needed 
aat  redemption  biaiuelf ;  and,  agreeably  lo  Ihe  univcmal 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  woa  originally  dislinguialied  from 
all  other  men,  and  endowed  with  diviiiu  power  from  bis 
birth."  — p.  M2. 

After  the  explanations  already  given  of 
Schleierniacher's  opinions,  and  the  proofs  that 
have  been  Net  forth,  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
pamphlet  is  written,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
any  length  in  remarking  npon  this  paragraph.  It 
may  be  suflicient  to  compare  it  with  what  has 
Ireen  already  satd.  But  I  will  add  a  few  more 
illustrations  of  Schleiermacher's  opinions.  The 
passage  naturally  conveys  the  impression,  that 
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ho  believed  in  the  Christian  revelation  in  the 
conuiion  sense  of  ihc  words;  in  a  miraculous 
revelaiion  of  God,  tliroiigh  CliriRt,  of  the  ftin- 
damenial  truths  of  religion.  With  this  impres- 
sion,  may  be  compared  (he  followiug  passages 
from  him. 

"  Wliai  is  a  mtraclc  ?  "  *'  A  miracle  is  I  at 
the  rcliginus  name  for  an  event.  Kvery  one, 
the  most  nntural  »nd  the  most  common,  if  i  be 
of  such  a  character,  that  it  may  be  prevailingly 
viewed  under  a  religious  aspect,  is  a  miracle. 
To  me,  all  is  miracle ;  and  in  your  sense,  as 
meaning  something  inexplicable  and  strange, 
only  that  is  a  miracle  which  is  none  iu  mine."* 

In  his  uoie  on  this  passage,!  added  in  the 
third  edition,  be  says  : 

"  The  expression,  that  a  miracle  is  but  the  re- 
liflioits  name  for  an  event  in  general,  and  thus, 
that  all  that  happens  is  a  miracle,  may  readily 
fall  iiiich:r  the  suspicion  of  being  intended  for  a 
direct  denial  of  any  thing  miraculous ;  for,  to 
be  sure,  if  every  thing  is  a  miracle,  then,  oa 
the  othtT  hand,  nothing  is  a  miracle." 

The  rxplanation  of  Sclileiermacher  is,  that 
the  distinction  between  the  events  which  we 
call,  and  those  which  we  do  not  call,  miracles, 
is  founded,  not  on  any  intrinsic  difference,  but 
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s-^IcJv  01  tt-e  manner  in  which  ■ '  ey  arc  r*  ga-rlfd 
by  the  human  mind  ;  that,  if  we  regard  an  event 
in  immediate  relation  lo  the  power  of  God,  by 
which  it  is  produced,  ibat  event  is  to  us  a  mir- 
acle ;  that,  if  we  regard  it  as  occurring  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  it  is  not  a  miracle. 
With  these  views,  he  says,  that,  in  his  '*  Doc- 
trines of  Faith,"  "notvvilhstauding  the  denial 
of  absolute  [proper]  miracles,  the  religious  in- 
terest in  the  miraculous  is  regarded  and  pro- 
tected." 

Revelation,  in  its  religious  sense,  Schleier- 
machcr  explains  to  mean  "  every  original  and 
new  communication  of  the  universe,  and  of  its 
inmost  life,  to  man."  *  He  who  has  not  such 
revelations,  "  he  who  does  not  for  himself  see 
miracles  from  the  point  of  view  whence  he  con- 
templates the  world,"  "  who  does  not,  in  the 
most  important  moments,  feel,  with  the  most 
vivid  conviction,  that  be  is  under  the  control  of  a 
divine  spirit,  and  that  he  speaks  and  acts  from  a 
holy  inspiration  ;  or  who,  at  least,  (for  less  than 
this  is  nothing,)  is  not  conscious  of  his  feelings 
as  immediate  influences  of  the  universe,  so  as  to 
recognise  something  peculiar  in  them  that  cannot 
be  from  imitation,  but  is  a  pledge  of  their  pure 
source  in  his  inmost  nature, —  he  has  no  re- 


•  lbid.,pp.l05,ICI6. 
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ligion.  To  know  one's  self  to  be  possessed  of 
this,  is  the  true  faith.  Ou  the  coutrary,  \vhat 
is  commonly  called  faith,  the  reception  of  what 
auciher  has  said  or  done,  the  being  willing 
to  think  over  and  feci  over  again  what  an- 
other has  thought  and  felt,  is  a  hard  and  un- 
worthy service ;  and  instead  of  beint;,  as  men 
dream,  what  is  h-ghest  in  religion,  must  be  dis- 
carded by  vvery  one  who  would  penetrate  into 
its  sanctuary.  To  have  and  to  hold  such  an  im- 
itative faith  proves,  that  a  mnn  is  incapable  of 
religion;  to  seek  his  religion  from  others  proves, 
that  one  does  not  understand  what  it  is."  Men 
must  "  stand  on  their  own  feet,  go  their  own 
way,"  and  "  hearken  to  themselves,"  though, 
"  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  select  individuals, 
they  need  a  guide  and  an  exciter  to  awaken 
their  sense  of  religion  from  its  lirst  slumber,  and 
give  it  its  first  direction."  Being  thus  awaken- 
ed, "  every  one  must  then  sec,  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  himself  brin^  a  conlribution  to  the 
treasures  of  religion,  or  he  deserves  no  place  in 
her  kingdom,  and  has  none.  Ve  are  right  in 
thinking  meanly  of  those  poor  repeaters  of  others' 
sayings,  who  derive  their  religion  wholly  from 
another,  or  attach  themselves  to  the  dead  letter 
of  a  book,  swear  by  it,  and  bring  their  proofs 
from  it."  * 


Reden  ilb«r  die  Religion,  pp.  107,  1D6. 
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T  might  adduce  more  to  ihc  same  jiurpose. 
But  what  has  been  (jtiotKd  can  leave  no  intelli- 
gent mail  ill  doubt  concerning  Schleierniacher's 
opinions.  He  regarded  that  as  no  genuine  reli- 
gion which  rests  on  external  support,  on  faith 
in  tlie  revelation  from  God  through  Christ.  The 
religious  man,  according  to  him,  sees  miracles 
for  himself,  has  liis  own  revelations,  and  his 
own  inspiration.  He  needs  no  instructer,  no 
external  assurance  of  truth.  Religion  cannot 
be  taught.  To  seek  it  from  another  proves  that 
one  knows  not  what  it  is. 

I  have  thus,  as  far  as  the  occasion  rctjuired 
or  admitted,  given  some  account  of  the  opinions 
of  one,  in  whose  works  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet says,  that  "our  studious  young  men,  if 
they  are  inclined  to  German  Rationalism,  will 
find  a  corrective ; "  *  and  of  whom  he  adds, 
that  "  there  arc  many  who  will  welcome  the 
principles  of  his  school  as  the  vital,  profound, 
and  ennobling  theology  which  they  have  earn- 
estly sought  for,  but  hitherto  sought  in  vain."t 


One  mote  charge  of  error  respecting  Schleicr- 
macher  remains  to  be  noticed. 

In   the  first  note  to  my  Discourse,t  I  have 


•  P4mphl9t,  p.  140. 
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said,  !DcideDtally,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
a  quotatiuu,  itiat  "  the  disct|)lcs  of  the  new 
scliool  are  in  Germany  called  Ratioii^liiits  or 
Naturalists."  The  term  RationaUst  occurs  no- 
where else,  either  in  my  Discourse,  or  in  the 
notes  ID  it.  But  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  rep- 
resents me  as  having  committed  an  *'  extraor- 
dinary error,"  a  "  whimsical  mistake,"  in  having 
classed  Schteiermacher  with  Itationalists  or 
Naturalists.  "He  was,"  says  the  writer,  "a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity. "" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  the  evi- 
dence already  adduced,  to  show  how  deceived 
a  reader  would  be,  who  should  understand 
these  words  in  their  ordinary  sense  and  impli- 
cation. 

"  His  whole  life,"  says  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet, "was  a  controversy  against  the  national- 
ist Bcliool."  The  writer  quotes  Uohr,  a  Ka- 
tlonalist,  to  prove  Iiis  "  hatred  to  Rationalism," 
and  Liicke,  (whom  he  calls  orthodox,)  to  show 
that  it  received  from  him  "a  deadly  wound."t 

These  statements  are  adapted  to  lead  the 
readers  of  ihu  pamphlet  to  suppose,  that 
Schleiermacher  was  a   strenuous  defender  of 
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Christianity  as  a  miraculous  revelation  (in  ihe 
prnjier  sense  of  the  words),  aud  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  those  who  denied  its  claims  to  divine 
authority.  The  writer  would  be  understood 
as  using  the  word  Rationalist  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  as  equivalent  to  JValuralist,  (with 
which  term  I  connected  it,)  that  is,  as  denoting 
one  who,  rejecting  revelation,  founds  his  faiih 
OR  natural  religion.  But,  in  the  quotations  from 
Rohrand  Liicke,  it  is  used  iu  a  restricted  sense, 
to  denote  those  holdinf;  the  principles,  and  re- 
taining the  x:haracter,  of  the  earlier  German 
Rationalists,  to  whom  the  name  was  lirst  given  ; 
and  Schleicrmachcr's  controversy  with  them 
was  consistent,  as  I  am  about  to  show,  with  his 
having  as  little  Iwlief  as  they  had  in  the  di- 
vine authority  of  our  religion. 

S[>eal(.ing  of  De  Wette,  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  says : 

"I  ought  not,  perhapa,  to  loave  thia  topic,  without 
■bowing  lb«  injustice  you  have  b«en  guilly  of,  in  cEaHHing 
De  Wette  with  the  Naturalist  school.  To  do  this,  I 
should  need  only  to  adduce  pasHSges  from  nlmoat  any  one 
of  hia  writing*  ;  but  I  am  spared  the  task,  by  the  careful 
ftnd  discriminating  account  of  De  Welle's  theology, 
which  ii  already  before  the  public  in  one  of  our  roligioui 
Journals  [The  Christian  Examiner]."— pp.  153,  154. 

Before  meeting  with  this  reference,  1  was  not 
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aware  of  the  existence  of  such  zn  account 
Uut  it  has  been  a  cmivcnicncu  to  nic  to  be  re- 
ferred to  it,  as  alTnrding  an  undisputed  author- 
itj,  and  one  wliich,  so  far  as  I  shaU  quote  it,  I 
believe  to  be  esseuuallj'  correct 

De  Wetie   says,  as   translated   in   this   ar- 
ticle:* 

"  It  b  not  long  since  J«cobi,  Pries,  ind  Schloier^ 
macher  hnvc  discDvorcd  Ihia  truth,  and  !l  J*  bj  fnr  Trom 
being  uoitenalty  ncknowledged,  that  lailli  Hea  origioslly 
in  feeling,  is  nuduiig  but  feeling  brought  fortb  into  clear 
cansciouancss.  Thcee  men  were  the  tint  who  pointed 
out  in  iho  human  mind  nn  original  principle,  a  faith  or 
religious  fueling,  whicb  prticedt^s  every  perMption  of  the 
understanding,  and  thcj  therefore  assigned  to  every  such 
parMption  a  xubnrdinate  place.  The  penetrating  Ua- 
mann  alone  bad  earlier  indicated  the  same  principle." 

Of  the  coutroversj'  between  this  school  and 
that  of  (he  earlier  Kationalists,  De  Wcttc  gives 
the  following  account^f 

"The  opposite  party,  the  Rationalists,  iikmI  violently 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  religion  in  feeling, 
and  on  the  ground,  thut  ihey  deduce  every  thing  in  rtli- 
gion  from  the  understanding,  and  judgi;  all  truths  by  tlie 
understanding  merely.  Tliey  mark  our  doelrine  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  MyBlicisni,     We  ar«  very  wtH 
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satisfiod  with  (bis  num«,  if  it  la  lakeo  in  its  original  sig- 
uifioatinn.  M/slic  means  mjrstonous,  eacred  to  or  sig- 
nificant of  him  initiated  into  ai^Mcrics,  belonging  to  my»- 
tory.  According  lo  what  we  deem  the  jiisl  view,  there 
is  in  the  humsn  mind  something  dnrk  and  mysterious, 
sccessible  only  to  the  laithful  henri,  and  from  which  (he 
clear  light  of  the  understanding  ia  excluded;  (his  view 
■nay  be  called  Mysticism.  In  general,  every  fooling  is 
mysticftt,  because  that  as  such  it  cannot  be  clearly  con- 
ceived of ;  a.  doctrine,  therefore,  which  |>iacea  religion  id 
feeling,  may  be  well  called  mystical.  But  if  those  are 
called  Mystics,  who,  disinclined  to  clearness  of  under* 
standing,  wilbdratv  religion  from  all  free  iuvcsligation  and 
scientilic  treatment,  and  would  surrender  themselves  ut- 
terly (o  obscure  feelings,  then  we  justly  refuse  this  epithet, 
since  we,  quite  aa  much  as  the  boasted  Rationalists,  are 
champions  of  free  thinking  on  nil  )iul)jcc(s  of  faith.  We 
dis(inguiah  ourselves  from  (hese  theologiaas,  in  that  w« 
do  not,  like  Ihcm,  regard  the  perceptive  understanding  or 
critical  intellect  as  the  fountain  of  religion,  nor  an  the 
highest  aim  of  religious  culture,  but  deem  it  subordinate 
lo  feeling. " 

This  was  the  point  at  issue  between  the 
"  Mystics,"  including  Schleieniiacher,  aud  the 
earlier  Rationalists.  But  whether  religion  is  to 
be  founded  upon  the  understjinding  alone,  or 
the  I'eelings  alone,  whether  its  truths  are  only 
to  be  reasoned  out,  or  only  to  be  felt  out,  the 
authority  of  revelation,  as  teaching  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  religion,  is  equally  rejected. 

I  have  not  reniarked  on  every  thing  in  the  ac- 
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count  of  Schlcicrmachcr  given  in  the  pamphle t, 
that  may  lead  the  reader  into  error ;  for  it 
would  hare  been  trifling  and  wearisome  to  do 
so ;  but  enough,  1  trust,  has  been  said  to  show 
what  degree  of  confidence  may  be  reposed  in 
the  representations  of  tlie  writer.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  his  account,  he  quotes  rarious  pas- 
sages  from  Ullmann,  whoso  religious  character 
1  suppose  to  be  different  from  that  of  Schleier- 
niacher,  to  prove  what  SchleiermRcher  believed, 
by  showing  what  L'llmann  believes.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  if  the  writer  had 
hi^en  able  to  produce  any  thing  to  his  purpose 
from  Schloiermac tier's  own  writings,  he  would 
not  have  bad  recourse  to  such  indirect  evi- 
dence. 

I  now  come  to  the  criticisms  of  the  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  on  my  translations  from 

De  Wette.* 

These  criticisms  he  regards  as  likely  to  afTect 
my  reputation  seriously.  He  asserts,  that  in 
twenty-one  lines,  I  hRve  committed  fourteen 
errors ;  but,  as  he  specifies  only  those  in  four 
passages,  it  is  only  on  them  t  can  remark. 


Ptniphlet,  pp.  149  saqq. 
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1. 

I  translated  thus :  * 

—  the  essence  of  what  is  proposed  for  reli- 
gious faith  "  is  DOt  in  propositions  which  are  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  but  in  a  pious  apprehension 
of  things,  purified  and  utilighteiied  hy  knowl- 
edge." t 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  translates:  t 

—  "  its  essence  is  not  in  scientific  proposiliontf 
but  io  the  pious  consciousness,  purified  and  en- 
lightened by  the  innuencu  of  science." 

Having  quoted  the  \Tords  of  De  Wette  as  an 
example  of  vague  and  unmeaning  language,  I 
felt  myself  bound  to  translate  them  into  aa 
plausible  English  as  f  could  command.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  render  the  disputed  clause 
verbally  thus : 

"  The  essence  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  does 
not  consist  in  scientific  propositions,  but  in  a 
pious  apprehension  of  things,  scientifically  pu- 
rified and  enlightened." 

And,  strange  as  this  sounds  in  English,  I  do 

•  DuKourae,  pp.  40,  41. 

f  — "ihr  Wc«cn  nieht  in  wiwBnKhafUkhen  Site*D,  tondera 
in  dom  wimieiiHctilaltlicli  ^reinigten  und  orlouchtctcn  froinnicn 
BcwiiMtaRyn  beitebL" 

t  P&iQphlet,  p.  151. 
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not  know  why  the  original  is  not  as  strange  in 
German.  Bui  in  order  to  preserve  ihc  aulith- 
esis  wiih  which  the  sentence  concludes,  without 
the  baldness  of  expression,  I  substituted  for 
"scicntilic  propositious,"  what  1  supposed  to  be, 
as  the  words  were  used,  an  equivalcut  term, 
"  propositions  which  are  objects  of  knowledge." 
Scientific  propositions  are  propositions  which  are 
objects  of  knowledge ;  and  whether,  in  changing 
one  term  for  the  other,  I  did  any  injustice  to 
Dc  Wctic,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  article  on  his  theology,  before 
referred  to,  in  the  Christian  Examiner. 

There  are,  according  to  Dc  Wcttc,  "  three 
modes  of  conviction  of  which  man  is  capable,  — 
Knoxcledge,  Faith,  Sentiment."  "The  second 
mode  of  conviction, /tti/A,  cannot,  like  the  lirst, 
be  called  knowledge,  without  confounding  terms, 
and  designating  things  opposite  by  the  same 
name.  It  is  by  rising  above  worldly  knowl- 
edge, that  cannot  satisfy  us,  that  we  soar  to 
this  lofty  faith."  As  for  religious  sentiment,  "  as 
soon  as  it  is  excited,  the  reign  of  actual  knowl- 
edge ceases,  the  critical  intellect  should  hold 
reverent  silence."  '*  Faith  and  sentiment  belong 
to  religion,  but  positive  knowledge  is  a  stran- 
ger to  iu"  • 


*  Chriatian  Bxitmincr,  Tor  M«y,  1636 ;  pp.  -        I6IX 
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The  account,  given  in  the  pamphlet,  of  the 
maoDcr  in  which  the  passage  translated  is 
inlrodurcd,  i.s  altogether  a  misreprest-iitation. 
The  two  leading  ideas  hy  which  it  is  preceded 
are,  that  "  faith,  as  such,  is  free  from  doubt ;  " 
and  that,  when  "  we  come  to  treat  of  convic- 
tions concerning  what  man  sees  not  and  yet  be- 
iieves,  or  supernatural  objects  of  faith,  doubts 
enough  arise  which  are  opposed  to  faith." 

By  way  of  correcting  my  translation,  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  renders  the  Gemiao 
word  Bewusstseiii,  "  con-ifiousness."  The  word 
has  a  nebulous  meaning,  of  which  that  of 
'*  consciousness  "  forms  only  the  nucleus.  It 
comprehends,  also,  the  senses  of  "  perception"] 
of  "  reflection,"  in  its  metaphysical  use ;  of  "  in- 
tuition" ;  and  of  *'  knowledge,"  in  its  stricter 
sense.*    De  VVetie,  in  tlie  passage  in  ((uesiioD, 

■  itivilofinedby  Hi.-in«la>i,inhi«  large  Dictionary  of  theCcnnBn 
Jangimgi-,  which  1  iiippoiu  llie  beul,  to  be  "  the  Molo  in  which  a 

nian  fiBBknuwledgnof  hinwdfnndMlirr  lliingw,"-"iScrZuBtBn(l, 
da  oiun  iloli  ■i?incrun<t  Biiilenii  Diiign  bpwuutist;"  and  in  the 
Ccinver«tion»-I,.-<icon,  to  be  "a  kiiowlpdeo  of  being,"  — "Wis- 
aen  um  du  Sein."  In  the  Inller  work,it  ia>aid,"Thelirat  degree 
of  knowledge' (Be wuHUriii)  in  iiiimcdinln  or  acnsiblc  knowlndgo 
(Bewusstaein),  tlie  perception  {B^wumticin)  of  abject*,  and,  In 
ilB  devt'lopenifint,  of  Ibc  eiterual  world;"  "  Din  or«c  Slufo  doe 
BewuaalscinB  lat  ina  uninittnlbarc  odur  atnnliche  Bewunntsein, 
d«H  ;Bevii$aUein  dor  Objecto,  und  in  »eincr  Auibildung  dcr 
AiwsenwelL" 
Strauv, speaking  of  Uic  thcologica!  eytietaof  Ilont, one  of  t)iose 


I 
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inlends  hy  it,  I  presume,  tbe  supposed  "  feel- 
ing," or  direct  pvrcqxiou,  of  religious  truth, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  bis  sysium. 
We  have  no  word  in  English  specifically  denot- 
ing this  imaginary  fnculty,  and  perhaps  the 
term  I  used,  "  appreheasion  of  things,"  in  the 
connexion  in  which  it  stands,  comes  as  near 
the  meaning  as  any  that  could  have  been  em- 
ployed. On  the  other  hand,  consciousness  de- 
notes a  "  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  one's 
own  mind,"  *  or  a  knowledge  of  the  present 
state  of  one's  own  mind.  This  has  been  its 
U'cll-sedled,  and  is,  I  conceive,  its  only  proper 
meaning.  Taking  it  in  this  meaning,  it  will 
appear,  that  De  Wettc  has  not  gained  in  clear- 
ness or  sense  by  the  new  translation,  which 
makes  him  say,  that  "  the  essence  of  ihe  doc- 
trines of  faith  consists  in  the  pious  knowledge 
of  what  passes  in  one's  own  mind,"  &c. 

I   am  aware,  that  in  some  of  the  incorrect 
writing  of  the  day,  the  word  "  consciousness  " 


sjrmbolicsl  expoaitions  of  Ui«  history  of  Chtkat,  wMcli  prepired 
the  way  fur  hii  own,  Hya,  (Das  Lcben  J«au,  11.  7fi(^)  "  Uiese 
Aniinht  tmr  xunHcliflt  von  Si'iliMi  ire  hirchlkhen  BewiiBftseioa 
d«r  Vof wiiff,"  &.C..  whcrt-  BtifuttUein,  I  suppose,  mny  be  rt'pro- 
ataVfii  in  Eoglish  by  "  conception."  "  On  the  «ide  of  Ihc  con- 
caption  of  tiie  Church,  thii  view  oDCounCored  tbe  objection,"  &C. 
*  Locke  uid  Jobiuon. 
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has  before  been  used  in  a  wide  and  vague 
sense,  as  it  is  by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet. 
Tills  has  been  caused,  I  think,  hy  the  inSu- 
ence  of  German  speculations  and  phrascolo-^y. 
In  the  German  language,  as  must  be  evident  to 
one  accustome<l  to  think  with  p^^cision,  the  sig- 
nifications of  many  words  are  more  unsteady  and 
uncertain,  than  in  our  own,  or  in  the  southern 
languages  of  Europe.  Their  ouilioc  is  unde- 
fined and  varying.  They  have  not  been  de- 
termined to  precise  meanings  by  habiis  of  accu- 
rate usage,  and  associations  long  connected  with 
them.  They  do  not,  equally  as  with  us,  xvhcn 
standing  in  certain  relations  to  other  words 
and  ideas,  present  invariably  and  insutntane- 
ously  the  true  sense  retjuired  by  the  connexion. 
The  associations  and  implications  connected 
with  one  signification  of  a  word  become  coti- 
fused  with  those  connected  with  another ;  and 
even  slgniiicalions  widely  distinct  are  con- 
founded together.  Thus,  to  illustrate  from  the 
word  immediately  before  us: — "Conscious- 
ness," as  properly  used,  implies  certain  knowl- 
edge ;  but  Bewtisstseiit  answers,  in  one  of  its 
meanings,  to  "  consciousness  "  ;  in  another,  it 
is  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  denote  a  sup- 
posed faculty  of  immediately  perceiving  the 
facts  of  religion ;  and  to  this  supposed  faculty, 
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as  beinv  denoted  by  the  same  nntne,  the  idea 
of  certainly,  bclooging  to  the  lirst  sigQiticalion, 
is  transferred.  To  take  aiiolher  example, 
e(|uully  to  our  purpose: — The  s»uie  word  in 
German,  fVunder,  signifies  either  a  miracle,  or 
merely  a  iconder,  a  *'  tvonderful  natural  object 
or  event '" ;  and  the  rejection,  by  the  Oernian 
Naturalists,  of  the  miraculous  character  of  Chris- 
liantly  has  been  facilitated,  perhaps,  by  nothing 
more  than  by  the  ease  with  which  they  could 
pass  from  one  of  these  very  distinct  meanings 
to  tilt;  other,  on  account  of  their  being  both 
expressed  by  the  same  word.*  But,  as  I  have 
formerly  rem»rked,t  almost  all  the  words  ex- 
pressive of  ideas  of  revealed  religion  have  ad- 
mitted of  being  abused  in  a  siuiilar  manner; 
and  this  abuse,  as  may  be  seen  by  such  produc- 
tions as  the  pamphlet  under  notice,  is  making 
inroads  upon  our  own  language.  It  is  necessary 
jealously  to  guard  it ;  or  it^  whole  meaning  in 

*  I  may  gire  one  oxampto  rrom  thn  scknco  or  mctApbjralci. 
Each  of  (ho  Oorainn  worrl*  nrtulith  aiid  imaual  coniblii«3  t)io 
mesnini^  of  "  •enirilile,''  (lliat  in,  "  belonj^inj;  lo,"  or  ■■  prrc*pti- 
ble  by  I  he  unniiM,")  »nil  of  "wTnaal";  ttnd  tlipnc  two  nieiin- 
inga  bare  been  confoiindod  (ujf^tlii^T.  It  boa  been  altcmpted 
to  introduca  into  our  language  the  barbiLri«nioru(in|;*'»cn«iiiiI," 
■s  ir  it  mnnnC  aPnaibl?,  nr  ioutidod  on  tJio  smbm  ;  Mid  we  Iimt* 
heard,  in  conaequence,  tbtpugli  a  acriCH  of  errora,  of  the  acNWol 
pluloaoph]'  of  Locke. 

t  Diicourao,  p.  10. 
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the  higher  departments  of  thought  will  be 
broken  down,  the  cultivation  and  growth  of 
centuries  will  be  destroyed,  and  it  will  be  re- 
dnced  to  a  waste,  in  which  the  wildest  specu- 
lations may  flourish.  But  this  is  a  dign-ssion, 
suggesting  many  thoughts  that  cannot  be  pur- 
sued.    1  must  return  to  smaller  matters. 

11. 

According  to  my  translation,*  De  Wette 
says : 

We  should  not  rest  "  the  truth  of  Christian 
faith,  as  if  it  teere  a  duty  so  to  do,f  upon  com- 
mon, naked,  historical  truth.** 

According  to  the  writer  of  tlie  pamphlet : 

Wc  should  not  rest  "  the  truth  of  Christian 
faith  upon  common,  naked,  historical  truth,  as 
if  it  were  a  legal  title."  t 

This  sentence,  as  every  one  perceives,  is,  in 
itself,  unintelligible.  De  Wcttc,  as  the  writer 
of  the  pam|)hlet  remarks,  alludes,  in  the  four 
words  in  question,  (elwa  tcie  ein  recht.,)  to  what 
he  had  said,  some  pages  before,  that  *'  the  his- 
torical faith  of  Christians,  according  to  the  old 
system,  rests  on  the  Bible,  very  much  as  the 
common  civil  law  Is  founded  on   the  Corpora 


*  DiacounM.p,  41. 
I  Pftinphlei,  p.  ISEl. 


f  — "fltwdwieoinRseht" 
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yuri's."  *  His  full  meaning,  therefore,  would  be 
thus  expressed  :  Wo  should  not  rest  the  truth 
of  Christian  faith  upon  common,  nakttd,  histor- 
ical truth ;  as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  a  Cbrisiiaa 
to  refer  to  ihe  history  of  Christianity  to  settle 
bis  faith,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  lawyer,  where 
the  civil  law  is  in  use,  (o  refer  to  the  Corpora 
Juris  to  settle  (he  law.  The  allusion  is  of 
no  importance,  and  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pressed inlelligtl)ty  without  substituting  an 
explauation  for  a  proper  rendering.  The 
wliole  essential  meaning  of  Do  Wetic  is  gitren 
in  my  translation. 

III. 

I  rendered  De  Wettc,  thus :  t 

The  new  rational  theology  must  '*  renounce 
what  has  hitherto  been  customary,  the  poor 
and  unscientific  appeal  to  miraculous  evi- 
dence.'* t 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  translates  : 

—  "renounce  the  miserable  and  unscientific 
mode  of  conducting  the  argument  from  miracles, 
that  has  hitherto  been  used."  ^ 

The  point  made  is  this ;  that  the  original  of 

«  Pamplilel,  p.  153.  f  Discourse,  p  4'i. 

t  "  iDabeiondere  vi>niclite  sie  Kuf  dio  bislier  g^nvolinliclie  so 
Uointlcbe  und  unwiaseiuchalUiclie    FuUrung  des  Wunderb»' 

4  Punphlet,  p.  1S3. 
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De  Wette,  like  the  latter  translation,  leaves  an 
opening  for  the  supposition,  that  he  believed, 
that  there  was  some  mode  of  conducting  the  ar- 
gument from  miracles,  that  had  not  "  hitherlo 
been  used,"  or  rather,  that  had  not  "  hillicrto 
been  customary,"  hy  which  it  might  be  made 
available.  It  did  not  orcnr  to  me,  in  translat- 
ing, that  this  point  would  be  raised  by  any  one, 
or  I  might  have  been  more  scrupulously  literal. 
A  transposition  would  have  saved  mc  from  re- 
mark. If  I  had  rendered  thus  :  —  "to  renounce 
that  poor  and  unscientific  appeal  to  {verbally^ 
management  of,)  miraculous  evidence  which 
has  hitherto  been  customary,"  —  my  translation 
would  have  had  all  the  verbal  ontftiguUy  of  the 
original.  But,  whatever  equivocal  language  any 
expositor  of  De  Wetie  may  employ,  it  is  unde- 
niable, that,  according  to  his  views,  what  we 
regard  an  the  miraculous  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  of  no  value. 

The  system  of  De  Wette  I  conceive  to  be 
this.  The  truths  of  religion  are  immediately 
perceived  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  felt  by  the 
mind.  They  need,  or  rather  admit  of,  no  other 
evidence  than  this  intuitive  perception.  This 
alone  affords  that  certainly  which  is  necessary 
to  faith.  Faith  cannot  rest  on  reasoning,  or  ex- 
ternal testimony,  or  historical  knowledge ;  for 
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all  tbes«  sources  of  evidence  necessarily  ioTolfe 
doubt.  The  connexion  betwef>n  failli  nod  his- 
torical Chrislianity  consints  in  the  fact,  that  the 
influence  and  spirit  of  those  truths,  which  are 
internall}'  perceived  hy  faith,  were  perfectly  de- 
veloped in  Christ,  the  pattern,  or  mode),  man, 
the  God-man ;  who  founded  a  community  to 
which  he  transmitted  that  influence  and  spirit, 
and  in  which  they  have  continued  to  be  devel- 
oped. His  history  is  properly  no  object  of  reli- 
gious faith.  No  new  warranty  of  those  truths 
is  given  by  their  having  been  taught  by  him. 
The  earlier  Christians  did  not  believe  ihem  for 
this  reason.*  The  outline  of  his  history  is 
true  ;  but,  as  regards  the  accounts  in  the  Gos- 
pels, there  is  much  that  is  questionable,  when 
critii-ally  examined.  These  accounts  are  to  be 
regarded  rather  morally  and  spiritually,  than  in 
their  Iiter.il  meaning.  They  are  to  be  viewed 
as  symbolical  of  the  ideal  in  religion,  by  which 


•  8petkiiig-oflboc*Hie«tttntMorChn«tiRnil]r,  tienj-s:  "Tho 
warranty  of  these  tnitliH  did  net  caaflist  in  ihetr  liaving  bMD 
tDiiclit  by  Christ ;  for  liow  vuldom  doea  ttie  ApoMle  Paul  appeal 
lu  tho  dccUratitina  of  Ciiriat"  "A  prnpcrljr  hirtorica!  knowIcdj[« 
and  cxamiiiuiion  of  whut  Chri§t  may  havo  lanf^t  bflong«id  not 
at  all  to  the  conditions  of  the  original  Christiaa  feitli."  Tbeltft 
■(Tii(i<[ic«  i«  distinguished  as  omphalic  by  the  mode  of  printing  in 
thn  original.  —  See  the  article  by  D«  W«tti>,  in  L'llmiuiii  and 
I7mbi«il'a  Journal,  [formerly  quoted  by  mc,]  pp.  143^  144. 
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De  Welte  seems  general!}'  tn  mean  ihe  universal 
irullis  of  religion,  or  what  relates  to  ihem.  The 
accounts  may  thus  have  abstract  truth  without 
historical  reality ;  and,  apart  from  all  inquiry 
into  their  authenticity,  may  serve  for  spiritual 
edilicalion.  The  ascription  of  a  symbolical 
character  to  the  Gospel  history  is  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  opinions  of  De 
Wcitc ;  and,  in  adopting  and  applying  this 
principle,  he  is  one  of  the  writers  who  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  extravagances  of 
Strauss,  of  which  I  formerly  made  some  men- 
tion." Agreeably  to  this  theory,  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ,  whether  true  or  not,  may  be  re- 
garded as  symbolical.  They  may  be  resolred 
into  the  ideal. 

"  The  original,  innocent  belief  in  miracles,"  f 
says  De  Wette,  "  was  nothing  but  a  branch  of 
the  moral  faith,  that  a  man  with  purer,  diviner 
power  of  spirit  and  life,  the  pure,  ideal  man  had 
appeared,  —  a  faith  that  needed  not  for  its  as< 
surance  any  speculative  historical  proof,  but 
simply  the  practical  proof  from  the  excitement 
and  direction  of  life  received  from  him."  t 

I  quote  another  connected  passage  of  somo 


•  Disr.oiira?,  pp.  4(i,  47, 

t  "  Der  uffipruRgliche,  uiwchulilige  WundBrgUobe." 

t  Article  by  Do  WeUO,  (before  iiuoted,)  p,  145. 
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length,  which  it  would  be  easj  to  compress,  but 
which  it  ni»y  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  in 
his  owu  words. 

"  The  historical  circumstances  immediately 
connected  with  the  death  of  Christ  were  but 
incidental,  and  were  believed  more  on  account 
of  their  inward  significance,  than  on  account  of 
the  outward  phenomenon,  which,  beside^  did 
not  demand  historical  investigation.  This  was 
more  demanded  by  the  fact  of  the  Hesurrection, 
as  lieing  in  the  highest  degree  marvellous  and 
incomprehensible.  Is  one  disposed  to  a  physi- 
cal investigation  of  it,  the  question  arises  re- 
specting the  possibility  of  such  a  fact,  which 
breaks  in  upon  our  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  nature.  Thus  it  is  known  what  a 
stumbling-block,  it  has  been  in  our  times ;  so 
that  the  credibility  of  the  event  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  examination,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  or  disprove  its  possi- 
bility accordinc:  to  the  laws  of  physiology.  To 
this  investigation,  the  first  Christians  were  not 
disposed ;  and  there  are  nn  clear  traces,  that 
doubts  concerning  this  wonderful  fact  were 
openly  avowed,  and  became  a  subject  of  atten- 
tion. Manifestly  in  the  view  of  the  Apostles, 
the  ideal  aspect  of  it  was,  sometimes  at  least, 
the  prevailing  one,  and  always  a  principal  con- 
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sideration.  It  is  known,  lliat  the  aposlle  Paul 
so  closely  connects  tlic  truth  of  our  own  resur- 
rection with  that  of  Christ's  resurrection,  that 
tliey  must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  if  we 
receive  the  resurrectioa  of  Christ  as  a  physical, 
historical  fact,  there  is,  according  to  this  doc- 
trinal view,  so  important  a  difference  between 
it  and  the  general  resurrection  hoped  for,  tJial 
this  connexion  ceases  lo  t>c  icnahlc.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  clear  accounts  in  the  Gospels, 
the  body  of  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  was 
of  an  earthly,  tangible  nature,  so  that  he  even 
took  food.  But  we  cannot  ascribe  such  a  body 
to  those  who  rise  from  the  dead,  without  fall- 
ing into  the  grossest  contradictions ;  and  Paul 
himself  did  not  conceive  of  the  body  that  was 
to  rise  as  so  material.  Thus  it  is  clear,  that 
the  Apostle  regarded  the  fact  of  Christ's  res- 
urrection, apart  from  any  consideration  of  the 
physical,  historical  Hoto,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
ideal  truth,  that  we  shall  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  consequently  more  under  its  ideal  than  recti 
aspect.  Accordingly,  nothing  more  remains  for 
pure  Christian  faith,  than  that,  in  the  historical 
experiences  of  the  Apostle  concerning  Jesus, 
there  was  an  event  which  appeared  to  him 
the  Tealization  of  the  truth  of  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  good,  —  a  truth  which   be- 
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fore  had  been  believed  only  ideally,  but  was 
now  :ippreliended  reaJly.*  The  Inquiry,  what 
was  the  character  of  this  fact,  ms  regards  its 
physical  and  historical  relations,  docs  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  province  of  Christian 
faith."+ 

I  suppose  ei'ery  intelligent  reader  is  satisfied, 
that  I  did  no  injustice  to  l)e  Wetie,  io  repre- 
sentin^  him  as  rejecting  the  miraculous  ei'i- 
dence  of  Christianity.  It  would  bo  inconsis- 
tent, not  only  with  his  views  of  the  accounts 
of  miracles  in  ibe  Gospels,  but  with  what  is 
funilaiiicntat  in  bis  system,  to  believe  him  to 
attach  any  ralue  to  those  accounts,  as  afTofding 
proof  of  the  facts  on  which  religion  is  founded. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  however,  says : 

"  You  make  him  say,  that  the  aF|;umeDt  ffoin  miracloB 
ahould  be  renounced  ;  ho  nctualljr  *nya,  that  it  sbouM 
Dot  be  conducted  in  the  mborable  and  uascicntific  nod* 
that  has  been  tiaoat.  Tho  imporlaDce  of  this  U  deeply  bit 
by  tneiiy  theologians  be<ide  Do  ^Vette.  Stilt  they  value 
the  miracles,  when  preiicnlL'd  in  (heir  (rue  light.  Thej 
would  not  renounce  all  appeal  to  the  evidence  derived 
IVom  thorn.  Neither  would  1>c  W«t(e.  His  writing*  are 
full  of  pxamplca  lo  show  th<!  power  with  which  tho  l^ivJik- 
ity  of  Christ  is  itlustratud  by  bi«  miraolea."  —  pp.  169, 
153. 


■  ^»der  Torh«r  nor  ideal  geglaubtan,  aun  real 
Wahrhcit" 
t  Ibid^  pp.  146, 147. 
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In  ttift  last  sentence,  the  word  "  illtistnited" 
occum,  where  Uie  purpose  of  the  argument  ap- 
pears to  require  "  proved  "  :  hut  the  writer,  I 
suppose,  was  aware,  thai  the  latter  word  could 
not  he  correctly  used.  Miracles,  symbolized 
into  the  ideal,  may  illustnite  any  thing,  but 
can  prove  nothing.  The  short  preceding  sen- 
tence, according  to  which,  De  Wette  "  would 
not  renounce  all  ap[>eal  to  miraculous  evi- 
dence," seems  to  have  been  more  carelessly 
written,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  words. 


IV. 

"  The  last  office  of  the  new  Rational  thc- 
ology,"  says  Dc  Wette,  according  to  my  trans- 
lation,* "  is  to  make  the  might  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Christians  again  eflfcctive,  and  to  plant 
faith  in  living  power  in  the  tifing  Hfc." 

This  is  explained  by  the  following  passages 
in  the  article  quoted.  The  main  thing,  ac- 
cording 10  Dc  Wette,  in  historical  Christian- 
ity, "manifestly  is,  that  Christ,  the  central 
point  or  author  of  a  new,  holy,  blessed  life,  a 
man  furnished  with  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  the  work  of  salvation  and  redemption,  as 


■  DiKoiuw,  p.  43. 
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wi-sdom,  spiritual  power,  purity,  and  union 
with  tied,  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  God-man, 
truly  lived,  worked,  founded  a  new  and  Holy 
commttniiy,  and  bequeathed  to  it  his  divine 
spirit."  • 

"  The  Christian  should  not  believe  io  ilic 
Bihic,  htit  in  Christ.  lie  should  not  learn  his 
convictions  from  a  book,  but  win  them  with  a 
lively  inspiration  in  life  and  through  life.  The 
reigning  spirit  in  the  Church,  the  faith  that  pre- 
vuiln  in  it,  the  toarm  vital  breath  of  love  that 
dwells  in  it,  should  seize  upon  and  penetrate 
tchoeter  enters  it  as  a  member.  The  Bible 
should,  indeed,  he  used  and  read,  but  not  that 
faith  may  be  properly  founded  upon  it,  or  fir^. 
derived  from  it."  t  4H 

I  add  one  quotation  from  the  account  of  Dc 
Wette  in  "  The  Christian  Examiner."  J 

"  The  kingdom  of  God,  as  a  purely  holy  and 
blessed  community  of  spirit,  began  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Christ,  as  a  divine  inletligence  and 
sinless  man,  was  recognised  as  the  begin- 
ning and  head  of  this  kingdom,  and  those  ac- 
knowledging him  gathered  in  faith  and  love 
around  his  person.     Jhid  ichat  Christ  did  for 


*  Article  by  De  Wette,  before  quoted,  p.  14& 

t  Ibid.,  p.  149.  t  P<w  September,  1838 ;  p  I?. 
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the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  on  earth  consists 
in  this,  that  he  established  this  moral  and  reli- 
gious communitijy  through  which  the  Eternal 
l^irit  is  realized  upon  earth.  This  community 
is  ill  will  and  deed;  and  lias  no  other  form 
than  life  itself,  Had  an  historicHi  connexion 
with  its  founder." 

The  words  which  I  rendered  as  hefore  given, 
are  thus  translated  and  coDimCDted  oo  by  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet. 

'*  De  Wette  actually  says,  thai  *  an  improved  theology 
should  restore  the  imporlantc  of  Chrittian  communion 
and  plant  fuilh  in  its  vititl  power  in  actual  life.' 

"The  ordinances  of  the  church  have  fallen  into  unmer^ 
ited  neglect  ;  an  improved  theology  would  give  them  a 
new  significance  ;  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  their  ob- 
servance ;  and  restore  them  to  their  place  in  the  cod- 
Gorns  of  life,  and  the  atTectiona  of  Chrifitians.  This  is  a 
favorite  idea  with  De  Welle,  and  one  surely  which  calls 
for  no  very  severe  condemnation."  —  p.  163. 

I  suppose,  that  from  this  translation  and 
comment  most  reader.'!,  unacquainted  with  the 
German,  may  have  received  the  impression, 
that  by  the  word  (Gemeinschaft)  which  I  have 
translated  "community,"  and  he  has  translated 
"communion,"  is  meant  the  communion  of 
our  Lord's   Supper.     They  will,  therefore,  he 
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surprised  to  leam,  what  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  German  knows,  that  the  word  has 
not  that  meaning ;  that  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet does  not  suppose  it  to  liavc  that  mean- 
ing ;  and  th;tt  the  paBs:t«e  has  no  more  refer- 
ence to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church'  than  it 
appears  to  hare  in  my  translation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say,  (herRfore,  what  roprcsentation 
he  would  direcUy  oppose  to  my  translation  of 
the  passBi^c,  which  1  have  already  explained 
and  justified. 


I  have  now,  I  believe,  said  all  that  ts  neces- 
sary to  defend  myself  against  the  charges  of 
error  brought  against  me ;  and  in  the  Prelimi- 
nary Observations,  I  have  taken  notice  of  every 
thing  else  in  the  pamphlet  which  seemed  to 
me  to  deserve  consideration.  It  has  appeared  in 
those  observations,  that  what  there  is  relating 
to  the  main  subject  of  my  Discourse  is  founded 
upon  an  entire  misconception  of  the  state  of  the 
ailment.  Should  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
attempt  a  reply  to  what  I  have  said,  perhaps 
I  may  remark  on  it ;  for  circumstances  which 
1  cannot  foresee  may  render  it  proper  for  me 
to  do  so;   but  at  present  I  tliiuk  it  very  im- 
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probable  tbat  I  shall.  The  expositions  which  I 
have  made  in  these  Uemarks,  ttiotigh  relating  to 
Bubjecis  not  familiar  to  most  men's  thoughts,  are 
such,  I  believe,  att  may  be  fully  understood  by 
every  intelligent  reader.  Whatever  represen- 
tations, therefore,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
may  hereafter  bring  forward,  or  whatever  con- 
fidence he  may  assume,  every  such  reader  can 
judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  he  is 
entitled ;  and,  should  I  take  uo  further  no- 
tice of  what  he  may  aflirm  or  imply,  no  one 
will  suppose  in  consequence,  that  1  admit  its 
correctness. 


I  should  regret  exceedingly,  if  the  irrel- 
evant topics,  that  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  these  pages,  should  become  blended  with 
the  consideration  of  the  momentous  subject 
which  I  endeavoured  to  treat  in  the  Dis- 
course, on  which  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet remarks.  In  that  Discourse,  I  wrote  as 
a  Christian,  feeling  the  inestimable  value  of 
Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation,  —  not  in 
the  sense  of  those  who  may  (juibble  and  sny, 
that  this,  or  that,  or  every  thing,  is  a  rev- 
elation of  God,  —  but  in  tlic  true  sense  in 
which  a  Christian  uses  the  words.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place  to  resume  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  I  have  only  to  repeat  my  hope,  that 
attention  may  not  be  diverted  from  it  by  the 
incidental  discussion  that  has  arisen  out  of 
what  I  have  written  concerning  it. 


r-.  Krr/^//.,  •'■/a'  ri'tc^r-jJ/S'-^i^. 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Tkb  fullowing  very  nbh  aiticlcd  gire  a  carrert  nnd  Strong  ini- 
pr«3sion  of  iho  diaracier  of  tliose  i|iociilaiioDS  to  which  ihey  relnto. 
They  afTon)  tiiiich  informntion  within  o  Kmnl]  compaw.  By  fairly 
vxliibiting  the  extra vngoncEB  thai  hava  uf  Inic  tisil  ihoir  ori^n  in 
Germany,  they  are  ailapteil  lo  route  from  their  deluBioD  Bucb  as 
have  beet]  beguiled  by  whnt  thny  do  uni  niideniaiid.  Thorn  may 
hrre  b<sromt'  aware  of  the  venom  of  the  serpent,  who  hare  only  been 
Biliuiring  its  bright  rolors  nnd  gltiirring  eyes. 

It  ill,  pcrhopa,  scarcely  worth  nhilo  to  s«y,  that  the  present  writer 
difTcTD  in  opinion  from  the  authors  of  the  following  pegOT  in  relstiou 
lo  vMne  of  the  lo|>ics  introditcod.  Bui  ho  scrords  with  them  in  their 
views  and  fueliogs  coacoming  the  epeculnlioDK  of  wlilch  they  treat ; 
and  be  regards  ifao  articles  as  distinguished  by  tlicir  true  Clu-iaiian 
spirit  nol  lt»i  than  by  their  sbiliij". 

Circumnances  having  particularly  brought  them  lo  his  notice, 
lie  was  led  lo  tcijuosl  Imvo  to  republish  them,  in  ih«  belief  that 
their  circulstion,  beyond  that  of  the  periodical  work  in  which  iliey 
fint  appeared,  might  bn  ■  brncfii  lo  the  communiiy.  Lusve  has 
been  politely  granted  ;  end  they  now  appear  as  Ihcy  were  originally 
published,  with  the  esceptieti  of  such  corrections  and  chmgen  as 
bai-u  bi-cn  made  eoiiformahly  to  ihe  wisbe-s  of  the  authors. 

Of  these  chongrs  the  only  ono  of  iruporUincc  is  the  oiniMiion 
of  tha  commcDccmODt  of  iho  sccotid  nniclc    This,  u  it  stuudji  in 
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the  Review,  coomU  of  a  criliciHii  of  the  "  Diaeoone  on  the  ]>uk 
Form  of  Infidelity"  by  tbe^reBont  writer,  and  of  the  pamphlet  in 
reply  to  it  by  "  An  Alumnua."  Aa  far  a«  he  waa  peraonally  con- 
cerned, the  writer  would  haTe  bad  no  objectioa  to  republiahing  the 
remarka  of  a  man  of  talent  and  a  Chrirtiin,  without  reply  or  com- 
B^ot ;  and  expreaaed  himaelT  to  thii  effect  in  writiiig  to  the  author 
of  the  article.  But  the  portion  omitted,  is,  without  doubt,  from  the 
diancter  of  ita  aubject,  of  far  leaa  general  intereat  than  what  ia 
retained. 

A-  N. 
CAMaaiDOK,  Harch,  1840. 
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[num  TBI "  pvaccTov  Utibw  "  wo*  lAtoxtr,  IS39.] 

/a^yUi    i^XAldtl  4/vSLdV^  <tfldf^lle^  fStUf^'^M^*!^. 

I.  Eltmaili  of  Piyckalopj,  i'-!a<ltd  in  a  CrUiail  Fjanbta&nt  »f  Ijotk^t 
"  E*iay  on  Shi  Human  L'vuriiondv's-,"  trith  .IddUional  Piitti  Itj 
TlCToB  Coois,  I'cciof  Fmnce,  Mrmbor  of  llir  Royal  Coancil  of  Public 
iMImctlon,  M«inb«r  ot  Mm  Iniliiutv,  kixiI  i'lutefot  of  llf  lllnlorjr  of 
Ancient  Philoiophy  in  the  rMully  oriJt»t»lttrs.  TrttiiUtrd  ftoin  llie 
Frcnph,  wiUi  «t  lnIriMlii«tiua  and  IV"i'>(, by  ili«  ttai.  C.  ^.  11  ism,  [).l). 
Spcond  Edition,  prrparrd  lor  llie  Um  of  CoUfgn.  New  York:  Gould 
■nd  N«wiinn.  ItOH.  pp.  433.  ISmo. 
%  Inttvdvttim  to  :ke  Itiilory  qf  PhUoM^hy.  Bj  Victor  Comiir,  Frafe*- 
■ur  of  I'liiloaopliy  ofllie  Fnculty  of  Lilerature  U  Pari*.  TnniUtpd  ftom 
the  rtenelif  by  Hciiniac  GortraitD  LivBifto.  Boaun:  U09.  pp.ttS. 
8va. 
3.  Jin  Adittu  Jfliecred  irfart  Oit  Stnior  Clou  in  Duinilg  ColUgt,  Can- 
indg;Sumtag,litJtJuiy,lii2&.  By  IUlfm  Waldo  Khimok.  Boalan. 
pp.  31.   Oto. 

It  is  wc  iliink  undeniable,  that,  since  i)ie  iJcntti  of  Dr. 
ThumH»  Brown  of  Edinburgii,  nteiajjhysical  reicarcli  linv 
bdcn  Ht  a  stand  in  Greal  Brualn.  In  the  southern  pan  of 
the  island  ihii  bad  been  the  case  for  a  much  longer  period  ; 
but  the  sharp  and  skeptical  enterprise  of  the  Scotch  kept 
philosophical  debate  in  motion  for  a  lime,  bo  that  a  s«ct  was 
formed,  and  wc  speak  ns  familiarly  of  the  Scotch  sctioal  at 
we  do  of  the  Pythagorean  or  the  Elcaiic.  But  iliai  line 
seems  to  have  leacbcd  ils  term,  and  the  few  who  publish  at 
Um  tiine  aru  either  the  loniiesi  compilers  from  Stewart  and 
Brown,  or,  u  i>  more  frequenlly  liie  cuse,  such  as  have 
gone  oir  in  a  dirtction  altogether  diflcrcut,  in  seardl  of  a 
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proroiinder  pliilosopbj.  Of  ihe  latter  sort,  there  are  somo 
among  otirRelvea;  and  we  have  >t  now  in  view  to  point  out 
some  or  (he  causes,  wliich  may  account  for  the  essaj^s  to 
inirodiice  a  modified  ti anscondentsliBm. 

In  America,  the  earliosi  school  of  mctapbysics  was  found- 
ed by  ibc  followers  of  Locke  ;  and,  with  t)ic  clew  of  ibia 
fffM  inquirer  in  his  hand,  Jonathan  Kdwards  ventured  into 
a  labjTrnih  from  which  no  F^nglish  theologian  had  ever  come 
out  safe.      By  the  just   influence  of  IiJs   eminently  patient 
and  discriminaling  and  conclusive  research,  this  greate-tt  of 
modern  Christian  meiaphviicians  put  his  contemporaries  and 
their  dcscondants  upon  a  sort  ot  discourse  which  will  per- 
haps characterize  New  England  Catrinism  as  long  as  there 
is  a  fibre  of  it  left.     In  speaking  of  Edwards,  wc  distinctly 
■vow  our  conviction,  that  he  stands  immeasurably  above  many 
who  have  fiilbwuij  in  his  steps,  and  aticmiiiMl  his  methods. 
If  the  HpL-ciex  of  rcu^^oning  which  he  introduced  into  Amcri' 
can  llieolo^'  i.i  »uiC(^plilJle  of  ea.iy  abuse,  and  if,  in  fact,  it 
has  been  abu^d  to  disastrous  ends,  we  rejoice  to  acquit  ibia 
great  and  holy  man  of  willingly  giving  origin  to  the  evil. 
And|  in  what  we   shall   cursorily  remark  concerning  New 
England  theology,  we  explicitly  premise  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend our  Congre^iionnl  brethren  indiscriminately,  but  a  de- 
fined portion  of  ihrin,  well  known  for  ninny  years  as  daring 
speenlaiors.    The  llicolojiy  of  this  school  has  always  becnt  in 
a  high  degree,  meiapliysirnl ;   but  the  mciiiphysic^  is  of  a 
Hyperborean  sort,  exceedingly  cold  and  fruitless.      In  the 
conduct  of  a  feeble  or  even  an  ordinary  mind,  the  wire- 
drawing processes  of  New  England  theologtziiig  become  je- 
june and  revotling.    Taught  to  consider  mere  ratiocination  as 
the  grand,  and  almost  sole  function  of  the  human  mind,  the 
scliool-boy,  the  youth,  and  the  professor,  pen  in  hand,  go  on, 
day  after  day,  in  spinning  out  a  thread  of  atteniiuied  reason- 
ing,  often  ingenious,  and  sonieiimes  legitimately  dt-duccd,  but 
in  a  majority  of  instances  a  concatenation  of  unimportant 
propositions.     I(  has  too  ol^en  been  forgotten  by  the  disciple* 
of  this   school,  that  a  man  may  search   in  useless   mines, 
and  that  it   is  not  every  thing  which  is  worth  being  proved. 
Heiice  the  barrenness  and  frigidity  of  the  sermons  which 
Were  heard  from  ilio  pulpits  of  New  Kngland  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  last  century.     Many  of  these,  and  many  of 
tho  dissertations  ond  Ircaltscs  which  poured  from  the  press, 
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vera  proofs  of  remarkable  subiilly,  and  palience  of  ipvef 
ugaiion,  and  showed  iiow  easy  it  b  to  draw  forth  lui  endle» 
line  from  the  stores  of  a  single  mind.     For,  in  this  operattoo, 
it  was  remarkable,  that  the  preacher  or  philosopher  relied 
almost  exclusively  on  his  own  stores.     There  was  lillle  con- 
tinued unfolding  of  scriptural  arf^umcni,  and  lliilc  citation  of 
ihc  ^cat  reasonings  of  ancient  or  iiiodcnt  philosophy.    ICach 
mclnpliy^ician  spun  by  himself  and   from  his  own  bowels.   : 
The  web  of  philosophical  argument  wms   dashed   with   no    i 
strong  woof  from  uutiinit  science,  embroidered  with  no  flow-    \ 
ers  of  literature.     Where  this  metaphysics  was  plied  by  a    * 
strong  baud,  la  was  that  of  President  Kdwarda,  it  was  noble 
indeed  ;  deriving  strenglb  and  honor  from  ila  very  indepen- 
dence and  self-sufficiency.     In  the  hands  of  his  son  IJr.  Kd- 
wards,  there  was  equal  patience,  equal  exscioess,  equal  sub- 
tiliy,  but  no  new  results;  still  there  were  undeniable  marks 
of  genius  i  as  there  were  also  in  the  controversy  which  then 
began  to  be  waged  lunong  the  dwindled  progeny  of  the  giants, 
on  tbe  great  questions  of  liberty  and  necessity,  moral  agency> 
tnd  the  nature  of  virtue. 

Rut,  when  the  name  products  were  sought  in  a  colder  cli- 
mate, and  from  the  bands  of  common  and  unrefined  men  ; 
when  every  schoolmaster  or  parish  clergyman  found  him- 
self under  a  necessity  of  arguing  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
lliG  nature  of  virtue,  and  ibc  oaiuru  of  agency  ;  when  with 
some  this  became  the  great  matter  of  education,  to  tbe  De- 
lect of  all  science  and  beautiful  letters,  then  the  consequences 
were  disastrous  ;  and  a  winter  reigned  iu  the  theology  of  ihc 
land,  second  only  to  that  of  the  scliolasiic  age,  and,  like  that, 
di.tjiersed  only  by  the  return  of  the  sun  of  viial  religion. 

In  the  bands  of  a  subtile  crrorisl,  such  as  Kmmons,  these 
meiaphysical  researches  led  to  gross  absurdities,  some  of 
wlucn  still  survive.  We  believe  a  few  of  tlie  elder  and  lesa 
sophisticated  preaclicrs  of  New  England  arc  to  this  day 
leaching,  and  that  their  suring  auditors  are  to  this  day  trying 
to  believe,  that  Iho  soul  is  >  series  of  exercise:^ ;  tliat  God  is 
ibt  author  of  sin  ;  and  tliat,  in  order  to  escape  damnation,  ono 
mu:ti  be  witling  to  be  damned.  Others,  running  away  with 
an  error  less  innocent  because  lying  nearer  tbe  source  of 
moral  reasoning,  and  less  alarming  in  its  guise,  reasoned 
themselves  and  their  hearers  into  the  opinion,  that  all  sin 
is  selQshness,  and  that  all  holiness  is  ibu  love  of  being  iu 
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g;eoeral.  Ttkii^  (he  preaiUea  of  ihe  grest  Edmrds,  th«y 
deduced  i  »y«iciii  of  bUfl  theology,  which  under  ilt  firtt  jthaso 
Bs  tIo|)kiiisiaiiUm,  and  under  its  second  phase  es  'i'ayloriim, 
has  been  to  our  church  ihe/oiw  et  vrigo  malortuny  aiid  which, 
in  union  nllh  ihc  Epicuresnism  of  iho  I'atey  school,  hu  u- 
sumed  the  mmc  of  Calvinism  to  betnijr  it  to  its  eoemiea. 

h  is  only  groil  wisdom  ublch  cun  avoid  one  estr«iiifl 
witlioiu  rushing  lo  the  oilier.  The  gulden  mean,  so  much 
ridicnted  hy  zulou,  ift  precisely  ilint  nblch  imbecility  could 
never  maiiitnin.  In  philosophy,  a^  well  tii  in  cotnrDon  life 
and  religion,  we  find  individuals  and  bodies  of  men  acting 
on  the  liillacy,  that  the  reverse  of  wrong,  as  such,  is  right- 
Human  nature  could  not  be  oxpected  to  endure  such  a  nieta- 
pliysics  Hs  that  of  New  England.  It  was  not  merely  that 
It  was  false,  and  that  it  sui  ilscif  up  against  our  coDsciousncss 
and  our  constiluiionol  principk'  of  Kelf-love  ;  but  it  was  cboer- 
Ivss,  it  was  arciic,  ii  wns  intolerable ;  a  man  might  ax  woU 
carry  hozcn  mercury  in  hU  bosom,  as  ibis  in  hit  souL  la 
a  word,  it  had  nnihing  cordial  in  il,  and  it  left  ilie  heart  in 
collnpse.  If  it  had  remained  in  the  cells  of  speculative  adcpls, 
it  mishl  have  been  tolerated  ;  hut  it  was  carried  lo  the  sacred 
destk,  und  doled  forth  to  a  hungry'  people  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine.  No  wonder  nature  revoUed  again&i  such 
B  dynasty.  No  wonder  that,  in  disgust  at  such  a  pabvlvm, 
men  cast  about  for  a  substituie,  and  sought  il  in  tamo  Artnin- 
ianism  or  gcnleol  Deism. 

The  calculating  people  of  our  country,  in  certain  portions 
of  it,  have  long  been  enamoured  of  a  xyitem  of  eihics  which 
i*  reducible  lo  (he  rules  of  Lo»s  and  Uain.  It  is  mitch  more 
level  to  tlie  apprehensions  of  such  to  say,  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  or  (hat  prodigality  makes  poor,  or  that  doing 
good  makes  profit,  or  that  gain  is  godliness,  or  tliat  virtue  is 
utility,  than  lo  plead  for  an  imperative  taw  of  conscience,  or 
for  an  eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
fonner  systems  came  home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of 
the  calculator.  Though  he  liad  learned  to  speak  evil  of 
Epicurus,  yet  he  clasped  Paley  to  his  bosom ;  aod^  n  all  men 
■dmiiied  that  this  pliilosopher  and  divine  was  a  mighty  rea- 
soner  and  a  fascioatuig  writer,  so  the  calculator  went  furtlier, 
and  adopted  his  ethical  heresy  as  the  basis  of  all  morals. 
Some,  who  could  not  take  the  system  in  iu  gross  form,  re- 
ceived it  under  that  modification,  which  appears  \a  the  thool- 
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ogjr  or  President  Dtrigbt.  Long,  therefore,  before  the  mask 
was  compk'lely  cast  away  by  Oenibum,  .Mill,  nod  ibc  Uuli- 
taiiuns  of  l!lnglHnd,  ihcru  were  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
liad  inihihcd  tlitj  quinlesiieiico  of  the  pui&on,  through  iheir 
college  text-books,  or  through  the  introduetlon  of  the  sanis 
principle*  into  the  received  atiihorities  of  law-schooJ*  and 
courts  of  jualice.  We  think  it  possible  to  show,  ibat  the 
prevalence  of  this  degrading  view  of  tlie  nature  of  holiness, 
namely,  the  view  which  allows  to  virtue  do  essence  but  its 
lundBucy  to  happiness,  has  directly  led  to  a  lasiiy  in  private 
morals,  to  a  subtlety  of  covitrt  dislioncslyi  to  ju\  easy  coa- 
(truclion  of  church  symbols  and  of  other  contracts,  and  to 
that  measurement  of  all  thing*  divine  niid  human  by  llic 
scale  of  profit,  which  is  faUely  charged  upon  our  uliole  niition 
by  our  foreign  enemies.  We  ihink  it  possible  to  show,  timt 
such  is  the  tendency  of  Clililarianism.  And,  such  being  its 
tendency,  we  sbould  despair  of  ever  seeing  any  return  from 
this  garden  of  the  Ucspcridcs,  with  it$  golden  apples,  were 
it  not  for  a  safeguard  in  the  human  soul  itself,  placed  there 
by  ali-wi«v  Providence.  For  the  system  runs  counter  to  na- 
ture. Reason  ubout  it  as  you  will,  the  $oul  cannot  lot  so 
monstrous  an  error  lie  next  to  iuelf;  llie  heart  will  tlirob 
forth  its  uuiaie  tendency,  and  conscience  nill  assert  its  pre- 
rogative. Nor  will  men  believe  concerning  cirlue,  any 
more  than  conceiniug  ImtK,  that  it  has  no  foundation  but  its 
tmdency  to  happiness  ;  even  though  such  tendency  he  as 
justly  [Hodicable  of  the  one  as  of  the  oilier.  The  very  con- 
sideration of  what  U  involved  in  the  monosyllabic  ouuiit,  is 
sufficient  to  bring  before  any  man's  consciousness  the  sense 
of  a  distinction  between  virtue  and  utililv,  between  that 
which  it  is  prudent  to  do,  and  ibat  which  it  is  right  to  do. 
Id  process  of  time,  as  mor«  adventurous  and  reckless  minds 
sailed  out  further  upon  lliis  sea  of  thought,  especially  when 
soiTH)  theologians  wont  so  tjoldly  to  work  as  ti>  duclare,  that, 
in  turning  la  God,  we  regard  the  Supreme  Itt-ing  in  no  other 
light  tlian  as  nn  infinite  occasion  of  persoial  happiness  to 
ourselves  ;  when  this  began  to  be  vented,  thoughtful  men  were 
taken  aback.  They  queried  wbitlier  they  were  going.  Tliey 
remembered  that  tbeir  religious  emotions  had  included  o4lter 
elements.  They  reconsidered  the  grounds  of  (he  adhesion 
they  had  given  in,  to  Paloy,  10  Epicurus,  and  to  self.  They 
paused  in  their  rapid  career  and  looked  at  the  system  of  gen- 
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enH  consequences.  Aod,  in  I  good  nnmbcr  of  instance,  thej' 
ven  ashonied  of  the  \ny  in  wtiicli  thc^y  ha<V  been  trepani>e<l 
out  of  their  originnl  idena,  aiid  loiigltl  for  sofoeihiog  to  put 
in  (he  place  of  the  idol  ihey  ««re  indignantly  throwing  down. 
We  know  turh  men  ;  ne  know  thai  they  will  read  iheje 
pages  ;  men  who  have  gone  down  al\er  ibeir  guides  inio  tlw 
vsulu  of  llie  earth-born  nbilosopby,  hoping  to  see  Ireasiires, 
md  ^in  rest  to  tb«  cravm^s  of  llicir  imporlunaie  in<juiHngs, 
but  who  hare  come  tip  njiuin,  lamcniing  ihctr  error,  and  tnor- 
(ified  that  they  had  been  abused.  These  things  we  liavo  sibd 
concerning  the  Ulilitnrian  eihies,  now  prevailing  under  dilfer- 
eni  forms  in  Atnerica,  and  chiefly  in  ihe  Northern  and  Kaxtent 
Stales,  as  furnishing  an  additional  reason  for  ibe  eager  search, 
that  undeniably  exists,  after  a  more  spiritual,  elevating,  and 
moral  philosophy. 

In  tracing  the  irresistible  progress  of  tbougbt  sod  opinion, 
n  it  regards  pliitosophy,  we  have  seen  two  sources  of  ilrat 
diuaiislnclion  which  for  seversl  years  has  prevailed,  with  re- 
spect to  hitherto  reigning  mwapliysics ;  namely,  «  disrelish 
for  the  coldiicM,  bearilexMness,  and  fniillesmess  of  the  New 
Knglnnd  ineihod«,  and  n  drriid  of  thn  doctrine  of  Utilitarian- 
i.im.  It  might  have  been  happy  for  us,  if  Ihe  proposal  for 
a  change  had  eotne  ab  intra,  if  one  of  our  own  productive 
mtnd.i  hud  been  ted  to  forsake  the  beaten  track,  and  point 
out  a  higher  path.  But  such  has  not  been  the  casd.  It  has 
■o  happened,  that  no  great  native  pbilosophtcal  lender  has  as 
yet  arisen  to  draw  av.*iiy  one  scholar  from  the  common  lou- 
line.  Tbi*  has  been  vcrj-  unfortunnie.  If  we  ate  lo  make 
experiment  of  a  new  syslrm,  we  would  fain  have  it  fully  and 
ftiny  before  our  eyes  ;  which  can  never  he  ihe  case  so  long 
■s  we  receive  our  philoitaphtmala  by  a  double  iransportalioo, 
from  Germany  tid  France,  in  parceb  to  suit  the  im]>oner9  ; 
as  fast  as  ibe  French  forwarding  philosopher  gets  it  from 
Germany,  and  as  fast  as  the  American  consignee  can  got  t( 
from  Franco.  There  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  the  rcecp- 
lion  of  philosophic 0 1  theories  by  insialmcnts  ;  am),  if  our  via- 
atlsntic  meiapnysicians  import  the  German  article,  we  tn 
somotimef  forced  to  wait  until  ibey  bnvc  learned  the  language 
well  enough  to  hold  a  decent  collo<iuy  in  it.  Sacb,  how- 
ever, is  precisely  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  yoapg 
philosophers  of  America  now  labor.  We  bear  much  of 
German  philosophy,  and  of  the  rerelatioos  which  liave  been 
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„U>  its  adepts  ;  mucb  ver}-  adroit  use  of  ceruin  dispar- 
Vgbg  lemis,  essily  learned  by  heart,  and  applied  to  ihe  old 
system,  as  "  flat,"  "  unspiriluai,'*  "  empirical,''  and  "  sensu- 
ous "  ;  WK  licHr  much  of  ilie  progress  tnadc  in  ontolugfcal  and 
psycliologieul  discovery,  in  the  Ibreiga  universities.  Cut,  if 
we  iiuur  irulli,  llie  hieropbuDls  of  tbu  new  system  among  us 
are  not  so  mucb  more  iiiiimute  with  the  source  of  this  great 
light  than  Home  of  iheir  silent  readers,  us  to  give  iliein  uiiy 
exclusive  right  to  speak  ex  cathtdrd  about  txanscendenial 
points.  Some  of  them  are  bu:iily  learning  PVeiich,  in  order 
lo  read  in  that  language  any  rij'acimenlo  o(  Teulomc  nieta- 
physics  nrhich  may  come  into  their  hands.  Some  are  IcarniDg 
German  ;  others  have  actually  learned  it.  Jlc  who  cannot  do 
either,  strives  to  gather  into  one  the  Sibylline  oracles  and 
abortive  scraps  of  the  gifted  but  indolent  Coleridge,  and  bis 
gaping  imitators  ;  or,  in  defuull  of  all  [bis,  sits  at  the  urn  of 
dilute  uiidum,  and  sips  ibe  ihrice-drawn  infusion  of  English 
from  French  and  French  from  German. 

It  might  have  been  happy  for  us,  we  say,  if  the  reform*- 
lion  in  our  philosophy  had  some  root  of  its  own  in  our  own 
soiJ.  But  what  is  this  vaunted  Gorman  philosophy,  of  which 
our  young  men  have  learned  the  jargon  f  We  shall  endeav- 
our to  give  an  intelligible  answer  to  so  reasonable  an  inquiry. 
In  attempting  to  olFor  a  few  satisfactory  purn^mphs  on  this,  it 
in  far  from  our  purpose  to  profess  to  be  adepts.  Wc  have 
seen  a  liltte,  heard  a  little,  and  read  a  little,  respecting  it. 
We  have  even  during  the  la!>t  lifieen  years  iiirncd  over  one 
or  two  volumes  of  (iermaa  metaphysics,  and  understood 
perhaps  almost  as  much  as  some  who  have  become  masten  ; 
yet  we  disclaim  a  full  comprehension  of  the  several  systems, 
rite  Anglo-Saion  Dummheit,  wiih  wlileli  Gcnnans  charge 
tbe  Knglisli,  reigits  we  fcur  in  us,  after  an  inveterate  sort. 
We  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  proved  ourselves  unable 
to  we  in  a  fog.  Our  night-glatses  do  not  reach  the  tren- 
scendcntal.  In  a  word  we  are  born  without  the  Jimchaumigf 
termogtn  ;  and  tliis  defect,  we  are  |>ersuaded,  will  "slick  to 
our  last  sand."  We  once  said  lo  a  Geimati  friend,  speaking 
of  8chleicrmacher,  '^  But  we  do  not  understand  his  book." 
"  Understand  it !  "  cried  the  other  with  amazement,  "  what 
then  .'  but  do  not  you  ful  it  ?  "  We  deem  ourselves  com- 
petent, nevertheless,  to  give  the  plain  reader  some  notices 
of  the  progress  of  Transcendental  Thilosopby. 
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"Tlw  Gennsn  ptiilosnphera  wIiom  nnmn  are  most  fr^* 
quflndy  licani  in  litis  country,  snd  who  indeed  mirk  tlic 
regular  stioc«sMOn  of  maMi^r^,  ore  Kant,  Pichie,  Svhcllicg, 
Bnd  Hvgel.  It  would  be  eiay  to  multiply  najnes,  but  lliese 
oro  the  men  who  have  carried  forward  the  torch,  from  hand 
to  hand.  Though  tlieie  were  German  metaphysicians  before 
Kant,  it  is  needlcis  to  name  them,  as  he  borrowed  nothing 
from  them,  and  certainly  has  the  merit  of  stinding  forth  to 
propa^ntc  a  system  altogether  underivcd  from  his  counlry- 
men.  Fi-rliaps  the  he»l  way  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  tlic  peculiar  tenets  of  Kant,  would  be  to  direct  ihvm  lo  an 
able  syllabus  of  his  system  by  I*rof(!98or  Stapfer,  already  ii}- 
serted  in  "■  The  Biblical  Ueperlory  "  for  the  year  1 S26.  But 
10  maintain  the  connexion  of  our  remarks,  we  shall  furnish  fur- 
ther information  ;  and,  if  we  enter  somewhat  more  into  detail 
here  than  in  what  folloivs,  it  is  because  the  transition  lo  Kant 
from  bis  ptcdcccsfiors  is  more  abrupt  than  from  this  philoso- 
pher lo  any  who  succeeded  him.  In  order  lo  get  a  glintpse 
of  what  he  taught,  we  must  as  far  us  possible  lay  aside  all 
[be  ]>rcposse«sions  of  the  British  *cboo].  We  inusi  i>ot 
only  erase  to  attribute  all  our  knowltdge  to  sensation  and 
reflection,  as  our  liiihers  wer«  taught  to  do,  but  we  must 
lay  aside  as  unsatisfactory  all  the  explnmitions  of  Keid  and 
his  follower)  respecting  first  Inilhs  uiid  Intiiiiive  principles. 
We  must  no  longer  regard  philosophy  as  a  science  of  obser^ 
ration  and  induction,  and  must  dismiss  all  our  juvenile  objec- 
tions to  s  purely  11  priori  scheme  of  metaphysics.  It  h  the 
Grat  purpose  of  Kant,  in  his  own  terms,  lo  inquire  "how 
syaiheiicul  juilgmenis  a  priori  are  possible,  with  respect  to 
(j>jeeu  uf  experience  ;  "  ast  for  example,  how  the  idea  of 
Decenary  causal  roimcxion  arisen,  when  it  is  conceded  that 
noiliing  i^  giren  by  experience  but  llie  mere  succession  of 
events.*  Indeed,  it  was  Hume's  speculations  on  Cause  and 
Effect,  which,  as  Kant  telU  us,  first  "  broke  his  dogmatie 
slumbers."  Proceeding  from  tliis  to  all  (he  other  instances 
in  which  we  arrive  at  absolute,  necessary,  universal,  or  inlui- 
tire  truths,  he  proves  that  these  are  not  the  result  of  experi- 
ence. .No  in(luction,  however  broad,  can  ever  produce  the 
irresistible  conviction  with  which  wv  yield  ourselves  to  the 
belief  of  necessary  truili.     "  Kxpcriencc  (and  ihi«  is  tlw 
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r'Of  Reid  himself)  gives  us  no  informntion  of  vi)m. 
■Mbeniqr,  or  of  what  ou^lii  to  exist."'  In  sucti  propo- 
siiioQs  as  the  following,  "  A  straight  line  is  the  shorteil  be> 
iiveen  two  points  :  There  is  a  God  :  The  soul  is  immortal," 
&c.,  there  is  an  amalgamation  {synthtm)  of  a  subject  with 
an  siiribuie,  which  is  furnished  neillier  by  the  idea  of  the 
subject,  nor  by  experience.  Thosn  synlbelical  judgments 
thcrefoFo  are  a  prion,  or  independent  of  experience  ;  thai  is, 
there  is  something  in  them  beyond  what  experience  gives. 
There  is  therefore  a  function  of  the  xoul  prior  to  all  experi- 
ence, and  to  investigate  this  function  of  the  soul  is  ilic  pur* 
]>ose  of  the  "  Critique  of  I'urc  Keason."  •'  Lei  us,"  says 
Stapfer,  in  a  happy  illustration,  '^tinagtne  a  mirror  endued 
with  perception,  or  sensible  that  external  objects  are  reflected 
from  its  surface  ;  let  us  suppose  it  reflecting  on  the  phenom- 
ena which  it  offers  to  a  spectator  and  lo  itself.  If  it  roine 
to  discover  the  properties  which  render  it  capable  of  produc- 
ing these  phenomena,  it  would  find  itscif  in  possession  of  (wo 
kinds  of  ideas,  perfectly  distinct,  ll  would  liavo  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  images  nhidi  it  reflects,  and  of  the  properties 
which  it  must  hiive  possessed  previous  to  the  production  of 
these  images.  The  former  would  ht;  its  a  posteriori  knowl- 
edge ;  whilst  in  saying  to  itself,  '  My  siirfiice  if  plain,  it  is 
polished,  I  am  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  light,'  it  would 
show  itself  possessed  of  a  priori  notions,  since  these  proper^ 
ties,  which  it  would  recognise  as  inherent  in  its  structure, 
arc  more  ancient  than  any  image  reflected  from  its  surface, 
and  are  the  conditions  to  which  is  attached  the  faculty  of 
forming  images,  with  which  it  would  know  itself  endowed. 
Let  us  push  this  cxtruvagnnt  fiction  »  little  further.  Let  tis 
imagine,  that  the  mirror  represented  to  itself,  that  external 
objects  are  entirely  destitute  of  depth,  that  they  are  all  placed 
upon  the  same  plane,  that  they  traverse  each  other,  as  the 
images  do  upon  its  surface,  &c.,  and  we  t>hall  have  an  exam- 
ple of  objective  reality  attributed  to  modilications  purely 
Bubjeciive.  And,  if  we  can  figure  to  ourselves  the  mirror 
as  analyzing  and  combining,  in  various  ways,  the  properties 
with  which  it  perceived  itscif  invested  ;  (but  of  which  it 
should  InTe  conientcd  itscif  to  esublish  tho  existence  Bad 


■  Em^f  on  Uie  Active  Powcn,  Edinburgh,  4ui,  1788.  pp.  31, 279;  abo 
Inullootul  Powcn,  £«/  *i.  e.  6. 
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exnmioe  (he  use  ;)  drawing  frofn  ibe«c  conbinntions  conclu- 
BJoiM  relative  to  (he  orgraintioo,  detign,  and  origia  of  die 
objects  wbicb  paint  ifaemMlTes  on  its  surface ;  fouodiDg,  it 
inav  be,  entire  systems  upon  the  conjectures  which  (tie  an- 
■lysis  of  its  properties  mij^tiT  surest,  tod  which  it  might  sup- 
pose itsoir  capable  of  apptjri;^  to  a  use  entirely  estranged 
Irotn  iJicir  nature  aod  design  ;  wo  should  have  some  idea  of 
llie  Kround*  and  teodeDoy  of  the  reproaches  which  the  author 
of  the  critical  philosopjiy  sddre^jie^  to  bunwn  reason,  wbeo, 
forgetting  tlie  veritable  desunaiion  of  ita  Inwa  and  of  those  of 
(he  other  inielle<ciual  faculties, — a  dcsUnatioD  which  is  liin< 
ited  to  the  acquisition  and  perfecting  of  experience,  — it  eta- 
[days  these  laws  to  the  investigation  of  object*  beyond  llie 
domain  of  experience,  and  assumes  the  right  of  affimtoK  on 
their  existence,  of  examining  their  qualities,  and  detenrnning 
their  relations  to  man." 

Instead  ihereforo  of  examining  the  nature  of  tilings,  (ba 
objeeitre  world  iviihoiit  m,  Kant  sot  liimsclf  to  scrutiitiae 
the  microcosm,  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  cognitive  subject. 
In  pursuing  this  inquiry  )m  linds,  not  tlint  (lie  mind  is  moulded 
br  iu  object*,  but  diat  the  objects  arc  mouldctl  by  the  muul. 
Tlw  external  world  is  in  our  thougtii-i  mcb  as  it  is,  siinuly 
because  our  thoughts  are  necessarily  xucli  n.i  t)it;y  me.  '1  he 
moulds,  so  (o  speak,  arc  within  us.  We  see  things  only  under 
certain  conditions  ;  certain  laws  restrain  ai>il  limit  all  our 
functions.  We  conceive  of  a  given  ovent  as  occurring  in  time 
and  in  space.  But  this  time  and  tliis  space  are  not  objective 
realities,  existing  whether  we  tliink  about  ihem  or  not ;  tbey 
are  the  mere  fount  a  priori.  Our  minds  refuse  to  conceive 
of  ■en*ibli>  ol)j<rct«,  oxrcpt  un<ler  these  forms.  Time  and 
space  therefore  are  not  the  restilts  of  experience,  neitlter  are 
they  abstract  ideas  ;  for  all  particular  times  and  spaces  are 
possible,  ooly  by  reason  of  tliis  original  conatituliuo  of  the 
mind.* 

According  to  ibis  system,  alt  (hat  of  which  we  can  be  cog- 
nizant is  et(her  necessary  or  contingent.  That  which  is 
necessary'  is  a  priori,  and  belongs  to  the  provinco  of  pure 
rcoion.  Thai  which  is  contingent  is  a  pofltriori,  aod  belongs 
(o  the  province  of  experience.  The  former  ho  calls  purr, 
(he  latter  tmpirieal ;  and  it  is  (he  circle  of  knowledge  con- 
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taliifld  In  the  former,  which  constitutes  the  ftr-ratned  Tran- 
scendontBl  FhiloEOphy.* 

Every  English  and  American  reader  must  fall  to  penetrate 
even  the  busk  of  German  and  mock'German  pliilosophy, 
unless  lie  has  accepted  ilic  distinction  between  the  reason  aad 
the  tmder standing.  Wc  arc  not  aware,  that  tJie  distinclion 
ever  obisiined  any  footin;;  in  otir  modem  Kngllsh  scienc* 
until  the  time  of  Colt-ridge,  who  in  several  of  bis  works  hi» 
striven,  pugnii  et  calcibua,  lo  inntall  it  into  o<ir  pbilosopbical 
terminology.  "The  understanding,"  snys  Kutt,  '^ts  liie 
faculty  judging  accordine  to  sense."  "  Reason,"  says  Cole- 
ridge, "is  the  power  of  universal  and  necessary  convictions, 
llie  source  and  substance  of  truths  above  sense,  and  harii^ 
their  evidence  in  themselves."  f  Resuming,  then,  ihe 
thread  which  we  have  dropped,  the  Prussian  philosopher 
dissected  the  cognitive  subject  or  soul  into  three  distinct 
fiicullies ;  viz.  Ist.  Sense,  or  Sensibility.  2(1.  Uiulcntsnd- 
ing.     3d.  Reason. 

Sense  receives  and  works  up  the  muliiform  material,  and 
brings  it  to  consciousness.  This  it  accomplishes  partly  xs  a 
mere  "  receptivity,"  passively  accepting  sennations,  and  partly 
as  an  active  power  or  spontaneity.  The  Underslanding  h  a 
stop  higher  than  sense.  What  sense  has  aupicbended,  the 
understanding  takes  up,  and  by  its  synibeiizmg  activity  (die 
syntbctisirende  Thiiigkeit)  presents  under  certain  forms  or 
condiiiotis,  which,  by  a  term  borrowed  from  logic,  are  csUod 
Categories.  Tliesc  tire  twelve,  classified  under  the  beads  of 
Quantity,  Quality,  K«htion,  and  Modality.  Of  Quantity : 
I.  Unity.  2.  Plurality.  3.  Totality.  Of  (Jualiiy  :  4.  W/- 
firmalion,  or  Htaiily.  6.  AV^njton,  or  I'rivalion.  6.  Lun- 
ilatioH.  Of  Relation  :  7.  Sabitana  and  .^ectdenl.  B.  Ciikw 
and  Effect.  9.  Action  and  ^Miction.  Of  Modality  :  10. 
Potsibility  and  Impotsibitily.  1 1 .  Kxitltntt  and  A'vn* 
exUunte.  12.  JiTtcettily  and  Contingency.}  Whalsoevcf 
DOW  the  understtmding  lakes  cognizance  of,  it  knows  under 
some  of  these  fomis ;   ai>d  every  inielleclion  receives  (lit 


*  Krillkil.  r.  v.,  p.  I!). 

I  Et»n  In  German,  thl*  dlnlmrlion  liclwppn  Trrrt^nrf  «n'i  I'tntvifft  wa* 
not  glwtjr*  f<'Ri)j>niMt].  Ant  j>luluI<<,;>(il'inAlv»>  or  Ihi-  lullr  Irini.  in 
Ilriilrr't  Mrukriiilt,  Vol.  II  p.  11.  Sec  ICiiUk  <i.  t.  V,  EknicDtul.  1).  TU. 
U,  AMh.   I.  BucJi. 
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object  as  connecied  witli  u  Ica^t  four  of  these  categories  at 
ODce,  ffom  the  fotir  iliirercnl  clussvx.  Koni  attributed  to  the 
■indentBiidiiif  lliv  futiclioii  of  reducing  tnultiplicit}-  lo  unit)-. 
The  result  of  this  reduction  to  unity,  in  our  coDsciotiancss, 
i«  a  Conca|)tioii   (ilcgritr).     All  possible  coDce|itions  «« 

iiroduced  under  the  twelve  categories  as  their  tiecesaarj 
brms.  These  are  iheiefore  the  conditions  of  all  thought ; 
vet  lliey  aflord  no  knowledge  of  llw  objects  per  it ;  aiid 
tiave  not  the  slightest  jifrnificuncy  independent  of  time  and 
soece.  Time  and  space  aic  lliu  ways  or  forms  under  which 
oojcets  ire  made  sensible  ;  oiul  tiie  <:«tegorMs  arc  iili«  ways 
or  forms  under  which  the  same  ohjecu  are  understood  (b«- 

The  Reason,  Bnally,  is  the  sublime  of  human  sponiaoeiiy. 
It  lakes  coE-nizance  of  that  which  is  self-evident,  necessary, 
absolute,  infinite,  eternal,  lis  objects  arc  beyond  tile  sphere, 
not  merely  of  lime  and  space,  but  of  all  i-Bliociiiation  ;  and  it 
is  among  these  objects,  "above  the  siir  uiid  smoke  of  this 
dim  spot,  which  men  call  eartji,"  that  the  iransceiidcntal  phi- 
losopbers  liave  most  succesvfully  expatiated.  While  tht 
midftrstimdiitg  is  discursive,  mid  collects  proof,  and  deduces 
juilgmeiits,  referring  lo  other  facuhies  as  its  auihwity,  the 
reason  is  self-sufficient,  intuitive,  immediate,  and  infallible  in 
all  its  dictates.  In  the  pure  reason,  there  reside,  a  priori, 
three  ideas,  viz.  1.  Of  iliat  which  is  absolute  and  of  itself, 
whether  subjective  or  objective  ;  the  former  being  the  llieme 
of  psychology,  the  latter  of  potology.  3.  Of  a  supreme  and 
iiitle  pen  dent  real  cause  of  all  ll)at  is  ;  namely,  of  God  ;  this 
being  the  object  of  theology.  3.  Of  an  ahsolirle  totality  of 
jii  phenomena  ;  namely,  the  uiuverte,  to  nor ;  being  ibc  ob- 
jeoi  of  cosmcdogy. 

The  eagerness  of  the  philosophical  public  to  discover  bov 
these  principles  might  legitimately  alfect  the  interests  of 
ethics  and  theology,  led  Kant  to  publish,  io  17S7t  his 
*' Critioue  of  Practical  Itctison."  lo  this,  ss  io  several 
other  smillar  works  indicalud  in  our  volume  for  1828,  be  de- 
clared liimself,  lo  a  ctTliiin  extent ;  still  leaving  it  a  matter  of 
dispute  anions  his  ndlicrotits  whether  he  was  a  Pcist  or  ■ 
Chmiian.  Hit  adversarii-t  auert,  that  his  argument  for  the 
being  of  a  God  is  inconsistent  vriih  bis  system,  and  unwonhf 
of  being  admitted  ;  and  even  his  friends  admit  that  he  never 
gave  his  assent  to  the  supernatural  origin  of  Chrisiianity. 
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Nothing,  however,  in  the  whole  system  is  moru  striking  l)»ui 
the  foundation  which  it  gives  to  morsU  ;  for  here,  and  no- 
where eUe,  Kanl  for^aketi  the  character  of  a  mere  critic,  ami 
lays  down  absolute  and  final  dictates  of  reasoa.  'I'here  is, 
he  teaches,  an  original  sud  invariable  law,  residing  in  (be 
deptha  of  humaa  consciousness,  and  commanding  what  is 
right.  This  he  cslls  the  cattgoricat  imperatirt.  It  urges 
man  to  act  virtuously,  tven  at  the  exptnst  of  happinta. 
Translated  into  words,  it  runs  thus  :  "  Act  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  maxim  of  your  will  may  he  valid  in  nil  circumstances, 
as  a  principle  of  universal  legislation."*  Proceeding  from 
this  he  builds  his  natural  theology  on  his  ethics  ;  argues  the 
necessity  of  another  life,  and  an  almighty  and  omniscient 
Judge.  The  three  *'  poatolaies  of  the  Practical  Reason," 
are  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality. f  It  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, generally  conceded,  that  ihese  moral  and  ihcologicd 
Speculalions,  are  an  after-thought,  a  supplement  to  the  main 
structure,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  reverence  for  Ibcir  con- 
sistency, however  interesting  as  proofs  of  ihe  strong  leaning 
of  their  author  towards  the  faiih  of  his  childhood.  Il  was 
Ihe  desire  of  Kant  to  appear  favorable  to  Christianity.  At 
his  day  Infidelity  had  not  grown  so  bold  as  it  has  since  done  ; 
tod  it  is  especially  worthy  of  consideraiton,  tliat,  whenever 
Kanl  speaks  of  the  Divine  Being,  he  distinctly  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  persona!  God,  objectively  cxbtine,  separate  from 
nature,  and  independent  of  the  cogniznncc  of  finite  spirits. { 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Knnt,  in  pursuance  of  his 
vocation  as  a  crilical  rather  than  a  construciive  philosopher, 
did  not  attribute  to  Reason  those  divine  and  active  [lowers 
wliirh  later  philosophers  have  assumed,  and  which  are  claiined 
for  her  by  some  of  our  American  imitators,  who,  we  would 


•  "  flindlr  m  diK"  ■fif  M»iiiiip  dtiaf  Willd*  jii'ittrviC  mfflrlch  it*  Priacip 
einer  allKi'in^tiH'ii  (ipurliKCliimcijellnn  kornnn."  —  K riUk  dcr  pnolJMihcD 
Verounl^.    5t«  Aufl-    Ijaiyt.  Iel6,  f.tA. 

1   Kiil>k  cl.  y.  v.,  p.  2I».  ff. 

S  Thnar  wlii>  ehmw)  to  puniic  (hi*  mbVcl  ftarUin,  will  find  inliafKctian 
in  Ibn  fiillnwing  witka.  tii.  Kaal'i  "  Hrltglon  liuinrlialb  dvc  Urrn  A. 
M^niclil.  Virniinn/'UlcAua.  )T1>2;  anil  Uie  reply  to  II,  by  Hnrtoi-iM,  "  [tie 
Itfligi'iii  siiMerliilti  del  Grcnwn  det  Bloicn  Veriiiinft,"  u.  «.  w.  Murburg, 
ISW  Ih  llii"  *oik  (p.  Gi),  hp  ((uolpi,  from  Vincrnl,  llm  fulliiwinj;  iibwr- 
T»ticjri,whiih  l»  nol  licre  out  of  placo  ■,  "Who  Mn  n-ffiin  ftmn  «  ifiillit,  ■! 
bvholdini;  Cliriil  ind  liii  ■poiUca.  broujrht  into  the  triin  of  philmKiiihy,  mud 
inido  lucccMivcly  WolliBn*,  Cluaiini,  KintUni,  Fichleani,  uid  Scbvlliv. 
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gitdly  belie^'e,  are  ignorant  of  tbe  apotbeosb  of  reason  wluoh 
tbev  thus  subserve.  The  gcnuioe  Kaniiaos  have  alutyi 
nuuiUtned,  that,  in  wbat  ibeir  master  ddivcrcd  conceniiDg  ili« 
absolute  and  tbe  iDfinitc,  be  simply  iu«anl  lo  attribute  lo  pure 
reason  tbe  power  of  (iircciing  ilic  cogiiiiivc  cDcrgy  beyond 
Its  n«&ror  objects,  and  to  vxlciid  its  T<:s<^u[c)l  indctunicly  ;  but 
by  tio  means  to  challenge  for  llm  ^ovvt  the  direct  intuition 
of  ihe  abiiuhiie,  as  the  veritable  object  of  infallible  insight. 

Tbe  ciiief  objection  which  nas  made  to  tbe  *' Critique  of 
Pure  Rea&on,"  and  to  the  other  works  of  the  same  author, 
was,  thai  they  were  purposely  obscure ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  tliat,  m  addiiion  lo  the  inherent  uilricBcy  of  the  sub- 
ject, tbe  reader  is  greatly  perplexed  by  a  mullipficiiy  of  new* 
coined  words,  and  slill  more  by  an  arbitrary  wresting  of 
familiar  terms  to  meanings  rcmoie  from  ilicJr  common  accep- 
Ulion.  It  is  pardy  for  this  reason,  that  Kani,  like  anodicr 
great  innovator  of  tbe  age,  Jeremy  Henibam,  has  been  best 
represented  by  the  pens  of  his  disciples  ;  and  that  aid,  wbicb 
Bentliam  owed  to  iJuinont,  was  afforded  lo  Kant  by  Schulxe, 
a  chaplain  of  the  king  of  Prussia.*  This  niiler  acknonU 
edges,  however,  tboi  at  ilio  time  when  he  wrote,  ibat  is,  in 
1791 ,  the  diction  of  his  master  still  remained  a  hieroglyphic 
to  the  public.t  In  1798,  when  Colsride;e  was  in  Germany, 
be  lieattl  much  the  same  statement  from  the  venerable  Ktop- 
siock.  "  He  said  (lie  works  of  Kant  were  (o  him  utterly 
incoiiiprehensible  ;  Uiat  he  bad  often  been  pestered  by  the 
Kaniians,  but  was  rarely  in  the  practice  of  arguing  with 
them.  His  custom  wa*  to  produce  the  book,  open  it,  and 
point  to  a  passage,  and  beg  ihey  woidd  exptiiin  it.  This 
they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do,  by  substituting  their  own 
ideas.  1  do  not  want,  1  say,  an  explanation  of  your  own 
ideas,  but  of  the  pasfago  which  is  before  us.  In  this  way  1 
generally  bring  the  dispute  lo  en  immediate  conclusioa."t 
Coleridge,  however,  declares  iJiat  in  diat  very  year  almost  all 
the  professor*  in  Oennany  were  cither  Kantians,  or  disciples 
of  I-  iciite,  whose  system  is  built  on  the  Kantian  ;  and,  in  the 
twelfth  cliapter  of  the  work  Just  cited,  he  vindicates  Kani 


*  r,rlnulr>iin|,'pn  ocbrr  it»  Mefm  PfcifipHor  Kant  Ctilik  dtf  niaea  V«t- 
nonft;  vnn  Ji-liaun  Schulu,  u.  a.  w.    Kutninbns,  ITUI. 
I  Htihulu.  |i.  6. 
t  tllograpliiB  L\tcr*nt,  Vo).  II.  p.  ICO.     N.  Y.  «dilinn. 
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from  tfio  charge  of  needless  obscurilf.  At  ibesamc  tirae  ho 
tells  us  ihai  tliB  disciples,  during  their  master's  lil'etinie, 
quarrelled  about  the  meaning  of  his  dicta,  and  that  the  old 
plillosoplier  used  to  reply  to  (heir  appeals,  "  I  meant  what  I 
siitd,  and  fli  ihe  age  of  near  fourscore,  1  hare  something  else 
and  more  important  to  do,  than  to  write  a  comiDcntur)'  od  my 
own  works." 

In  spite  of  this  obscurity,  however,  the  Critical  Philosopiiy 
assumed  the  empire  in  the  Gernian  universities  ;  but  not 
without  opposition  from  the  highest  sources.  The  celebrated 
John  George  Ilsman  uttered  a  touching  cavtat  against  the 
irreligious  tendency  of  Kant's  system.  Ho  declared,  in  his 
lellers  to  Jucobi,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  new  philosophy 
owed  many  of  its  deductions  to  a  mere  pliiy  on  words,  and 
perplexed  its  readers  in  a  maze  of  unwonted  expressions  ; 
ibat  (he  Kantian  to  or  was  a  mere  conception,  of  which  the 
objective  existence  or  non-existence  could  not  be  determined 
by  reason.  He  warned  the  student  of  philosophy  against  a 
system  of  delusion,  in  which  man  is  made  every  thing  and 
Ood  is  made  nothing  ;  a  warning  inGnilcly  more  appropriate 
Bs  npplicd  to  the  systems  which  have  succeeded  Kant,  and 
which  are  prolTered  (o  l)ie  credulous  conplaitance  of  the 
Ainericnn  public*  In  1799  the  still  more  cdcbralcd  Hci^ 
der  entered  the  field  as  an  iintagonisi,  in  his  Mtlnhittk.^ 
Like  H»man  he  brings  llie  charge  of  perplexed  language, 
and  iho  misunderManding  and  abuse  of  abstraciions.  He 
characterizes  the  "Criiique  of  Pure  Reason"  in  general,  as 
tratucendtnlal  miH  (lianscendentalen  Duiist),  a  /og- of  _/ine- 
*puR  vtrbiagt  (nebelichlcs  Wortgesplnnst),  calculated  by 
means  of  dialectical  sorcery  to  confound  the  very  implement 
of  reason,  namely,  hinguage.  The  attention  of  the  reader 
b  the  rather  culled  to  lhi»  judgment,  »*  it  is  common  to 
attribute  the  obscurity  of  our  philosopher  to  some  accidents 
of  hi*  vernacular  tongue,  rather  than  to  his  own  phraseology  ; 
but  here  is  the  verdict  of  a  German,  a  scholar,  a  ubilosopber, 
and  a  pupil  of  his  own.  If  space  were  allowed,  we  might 
go  much  further,  and  dilate  upon  tfae  denunciation  of  the 


■  Jacnhi'a  HchrllVn,  Vul.  M7§t.  pp.  371 -390.  VaLlV.  p.  3t.  G«e> 
Uie'f  Ihehtung  uiid  Wahrhrit;  Werkr,  Vol.  XXVI. 

t  VeinUnd  and  Erroliruri); :  lino  tleUkritik  lai  Kritlk  A.  r.  V*rlWftlt; 
TOD  J.  O.  ati4ti.    Uiftig,  17W. 
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Kantian  idealism,  by  a  number  of  eminent  men,  lucb  ai 
Garve,  Ebcrbard,  Tiedemanii,  Tittel,  Nicolai,  sod  Jacob! ; 
of  whom  the  Aral  two  were  forinall)'  answered  by  Kant,  white 
the  Inst  i.H  ihe  sole  repTeseniaiivc  of  a  system,  which  founds 
all  [)liilosoj)li}'  in  an  affectionate  religious  foitli,  iodependeot 
of  revelation.' 

But  it  is  time  wc  tlioiild  leave  Kant,  and  consider  his  grcnt 
successor.  John  Tlieophiiiis  Kichie,  who  was  born  in  1763, 
and  died  in  1614,  h  thought  by  the  initialed  to  have  carried 
phil[Mn|)]iy  forward  from  its  critical  lowardi  its  scieniiftc 
condition.  Ho  was  familiar  with  Kant,  and  wrote  in  his 
manner,  so  that  his  first  iin|]DriaD[  work,  published  in  l~02, 
was  attributed  lo  ihc  ereot  master.  Kant  had  set  out  with  a 
critical  analysis  of  Onders landing,  Beason,  and  Judgmenl. 
Some  of  bis  followers,  especially  Kcinbold,  had  starlul 
wilh  the  phenoinenon  of  e«n»ciousness.  Fichte  simplified 
a  step  further,  and  began,  not  with  a  thing,  or  a  faculty,  but 
an  act.  Kichie,  say  his  admirers,  leaves  us  at  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid,  f  True  enough,  but  then  the  pyramid  is  upside 
down  ;  the  apes  and  support  being  the  monosyllable  I.  The 
notion  of  a  thought  whicD  is  its  own  object,  and  the  notion  of 
I,  are  identical.  The  E^o  looks  at  iiself ;  and  tlius  we  have 
the  idea  of  E^o  as  knowing,  and  Ego  as  known,  the  intelli- 
gent and  the  cxi.»ienl  I.  This  Ego,  absolute  and  free,  lias 
regard  to  an  object,  or  JVoii'Effo  :  ii  creates  this  J^'on-Ego 
by  its  own  activity  :  iu  a  word,  it  creates  objective  naturo.t 


■  8m  Jacob!  von  d^n  (•citilichen  Dlnervn  und  ihnrOAnb«uni[.  8I«  Aufl. 
l«iM>s.  I)^.  8<v  nlio  Riiiipr'i  llanflbueh  <l.  OMobiobIa  d,  fiiilMopliw; 
Sulibich.  l!»Il.rol  111.  Ifi  H3.  \4A. 

t  See  a  liniilar  ciprtaiion  in  Air,  Llnborg'*  not*  to  Couiia'a  Introduc- 
tion, a,  4^5. 

t  Thil  our  •ynUi.  a*  wrll  u  our  pliiloK>|ihy,  U  hpT.i»ning  »  n(-w  tlhit, 
nisy  bo  »«n  ffoin  tlii»  fnllciwing  •proimcn  of  Dt.  Mi-nry'it  Ktigli^  :  *■  Tli» 
rondiinonln]  {acl  of  con*ci<iii«ii«»  it  a  cotnpioi  ]ilH<tii>iiiFii<>n,  compotrd  of 
UiTciT  tcrma:  first,  llio  mi  tncl  Ilii?  iio(  mf."  A.C  Inlrad.  |i.  xi.  Nowlfwo 
mu«l  hiTP  nonwnir,  wi-  fi-fl  iJinl  i\  i>  our  niiiilr(ie,»t  do»cen(l»nl>  aTV.Of- 
lUhmpn,  lo  liiTO  it  in  ^nod  i^rmnmar,  Aprapo*  of  thii,  wit  lind  Mm*  of 
our  cnntr>iiipr>i]irlr-*  iiunlinif  PInUi  in  Couoia'a  vetalon  :  tiiCFtv  "»r  miteltr- 
■hip  iiiiial  U*  ni'ir  lU  ebb!  If  tli*  Qiceh  ii  ktMolutflr  unini<-lli|.rl>Ir.  and  if 
wo  have  iinillirt  .Sydcnlilm  nor  Taylor,  let  ua  j^cl  ■  (ricnd  It  F-neli^li  >t  £>i 
110.  ll  ii  miilo  in  llic  otylo  of  Ihc  Fmich  |iul|ii[,  when  «-c  lind  Dr.  Ilcnrj 
eilinff  llHiVutnIc  (pagp  s>ii)  "  ll  ii  Ihf  Local,  the  Wonn  oT  St,  Jubn, 
whinli  ■  liihWtk  CTerjr  man  that  conirlh  into  Ihr  wnrld  ;' 


Annintm  MoiniCnii  in  humc  nundum.'  " 
wby  Dr.  ll«ary  bet«  qaolei  LbIid. 
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The  whole  of  the  Fichtcan  philoitaphy  Is  a  followmg  out  of 
tJiis  iraclc.  It  creates  ihe  world  oitt  or  the  inin<I*>  act :  and 
it  regards  the  outward  tiiiiverae  aH  oothing  but  a  limit  of  our 
being  on  which  thought  operates  ;  a  limit,  moreover,  spring- 
ing from  the  mind's  creative  power.*  lo  such  a  system  as 
this,  what  place  is  found  for  the  Great  Author  of  the  Uni- 
Tcrse  ?  I  ichte  replies,  that  the  being  of  the  Godhead 
(which  he  holds  to  be  identical  wilh  (he  active  and  moral 
vrdo  mnndi)  ts  an  object  not  of  theoretical  knowledge,  but 
of  raitonal  faiih  ;  and  ihnt  this  faiih  is  purely  moral.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  we  are  told  by  Madame  de  Stat'l,  ho  said  lo 
his  auditors,  tliat  in  the  foi low hig  lecture  he  would  proceed  10 
create  Ood  ;  an  expression  in  perfect  harmony  witli  his  prin- 
ciple, but  one  which  gave  just  ofience  to  the  publie.  "  Ac- 
cording to  Fichle,"  says  Cousin,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Philosophy,"  "  God  is  nothing  but  the  subject  of 
thought  conceived  as  absolute ;  he  is  Uicreforc  siill  ibc  I. 
Bill,  us  it  is  repugnant  to  human  ihoughi,  that  the  1  of  man, 
which  miglu  indeed  be  transferred  into  nature  should  be  im- 
posed upon  God,  Kichie  distinguishes  between  a  twofold  1, 
the  one  phenomenal,  namely,  the  1  which  each  of  us  repre- 
sents ;  the  other  is  imelf  the  substance  of  ihe  I,  namely,  lioci, 
himself.  God  is  the  absohiie  I."t  Kven  Coleridge,  who 
regarded  Fichte  as  giving  the  first  idea  of  a  system  truly  meia- 
physical,  admits  thai  it  "  degeni?rBtGd  into  a  crude  egoitmu$, 
I  bottstful  and  byperstoic  hostility  to  Nature,  as  lifeless, 
godless,  and  altogether  unholy  ;  while  his  nligion  consisted 
ID  ihe  assumption  of  a  mere  ohdo  ofii>ir'AKs,  which  wo  were 
permitted  txolcricr.  to  call  God."| 

In  a  seeming  ecita.sy  of  admiration,  the  translator  of  Cou- 
sin's •'  Introduction"  says  of  this  system  ;  "  Fichie  has,  in  ar- 
riving at  this  point,  indeed  readied  the  very  summit  of  the 
pyramid  of  human  science  ;  and  if  the  man  lives,  or  has  lived, 
who  has  as  yet  discovered  a  flaw  in  tho  chain  of  reasoniog 
thai  leads  to  ihis  point,  1  am  ignorant  of  the  fact."§  It  may 
be  observed  of  many  of  the  systems  with  which  it  is  sought 
10  render  our  youth  gradually  familiar,  that  at  the  first  ap- 


•  BiomphieUniTer.flIe,Vol.XIV.p  «0,  — Rasner,  Vol.  Ill.p.SSr.  (T. 

I  Linbrrif'*  TntniUtton.  p.  31I8, 

t  Bio({r«pliis  Lilpraria,  Viil.  [.  p  !15. 

\  Couiin'*  iotroduclion,  bj'  Linberg.    Boalon,  1831.  pp.  1U-10S. 
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pro8ch  iltcy  hav«  a  horrid  aspect  of  •tiieittn  ;  but  that  ibe 
adepts  hav«  ihc  inoai  ingenious  tDeihod  imiigiiiuMiMircotrcct- 
iog  iliis  im|>rt!»ion.  There  is  probabi)-  not  a  I'amheist  in 
America  Kho  will  onn  (he  name  ;  nor  is  there  a  greater  cer- 
Iiiinty  concerning  things  future,  than  that  the  free  ingre»  of 
iTaiucendefllalism  will  smooth  the  way  for  the  dental  of  all 
thai  we  adore  and  love  in  ibo  ansust  idea  of  God.  Ficbte 
was  at  first  reputed  lo  be  an  atbcisl ;  and  one  of  bU  works 
was  instantly  confiscated  with  ngor  thnx^hout  all  Saxony. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cnsex,  he  and  his  abettors  wrote  appeals 
and  apologies.  Herder,  then  vice-prewck-iu  of  the  Wftiinar 
consistory,  took  part  against  him.  All  Germany  rang  with 
(he  quarrel.  It  was  ai  this  memorable  crisis,  tliai  Scbelluig 
arose  in  opposition  to  Fichte,  in  behalf  of  a  system  still  more 
transcendental :  of  wliich  more  hereafter.  He  became  ihe 
fashionable  philosopher  of  Jena,  for  there  are  fashions  in  phi- 
losophy, especially  in  Germany.  Poor  Fichto  fought  as  be 
could,  but  the  public,  having  tnsliul  a  more  inioxicatiRg  bev- 
erage, could  never  return  to  o  flatter  melsphysics.  Ficbie  b 
supposed  to  have  advanced  in  his  later  year^  to  a  more  con- 
eistent  idealism.  He  nlwnys  declared,  that  the  Kantiaos  did 
not  comprehend  their  master'*  syniem  ;  we  believe  as  much 
ourselves  ;  but  be  added,  that  in  the  new  jy»lcm  of  idcnlitm 
he  was  only  giving  coosislent  developement  to  the  jirinciplms 
of  Kanl. 

It  was  reserved  fnr  other  hands  to  complete  the  sinwture  ; 
or,  if  we  acknowledge  thai  the  pyramid  was  now  complete, 
it  afTbrded  n  test  for  the  flight  of  more  consistent,  or  more 
advcniuroii.s  inintU,  into  the  ti-nnsccndcntal  empyrean.  It 
was  Frederick  William  Joseph  Scliclline,  who,  to  use  the 
phrases  of  bin  udiiiiters,  brought  jjhiloMiphy  to  its  perfection, 
as  the  science  of  die  Absoluic.  Kant  had  scrutinised  tbs 
cognitive  subject,  and  determined,  except  in  regard  to  tbe 
moral  imperative,  ihat  absolute  knowledge  is  unaitainable. 
Fichie  followed  him,  and,  out  of  tbe  productive  Ega,  created 
Ibe  objective  world,  still  giving  countenance  however  to  ilie 
figment  of  a  seeming  dualism,  and  discriminnting  between 
ihe  thinker  and  tliat  which  is  thought.  But  SchcUing,  with 
a  bol(ln»s  unequalled  in  «very  previous  attempt,  mciged  all 
in  one,  and  declared,  as  the  great  discovery  of  the  age,  end 
first  truth  of  absolute  wisdom,  that  subject  and  object  are  ooe, 
that  the  ^o  and  ifae  JTon-Ego  are  identical.     Knowledge 
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and  Being  ore  no  longer  different.  His  system  wns  there- 
fore expressively  called  llie  system  of  identity,  or  the  pliilo- 
tojihy  of  ilie  absolute. ' 

Here,  as  in  a  former  case,  we  ask,  What  place  is  left  for 
ihe  Most  High  ?  Scbelling  is  at  no  loss  for  an  answer.  God 
is  in  truth  the  veiy  object  of  all  philosophy  ;  but  it  is  God 
revealing  himself  in  the  universe.  The  divine  being,  once 
hidden,  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  self-revelation  ;  a  process 
of  evolution  which  is  for  ever  going  onward,  and  producing 
the  world,  or  nature.  It  is  this  developenieiil  wliich  wo  see 
and  feel,  and  of  which  we  are  a  part.  The  universe,  there- 
fore, becomes  as  important  a  portion  of  the  philosophy  of 
Scbelling,  as  of  tbat  of  the  ancient  Gnostics,  or  of  Spinoea.f 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  comprehending  ibis 
profane  modification  of  atheism,  for  wc  almost  tremble  while 
vie  write,  we  will  not  say  at  the  notions,  but  (he  expressions  of 
men  who  treat  of  the  genesis  of  divinity,  as  coolly  as  Ilesiod 
of  the  birth  of  gods  ;  yet  we  will  proceed.  In  the  absolute 
pbilosophy,  God  is  a  principle,  not  persons],  but  lending  to 
pcrsonnliiy,  becoming  personril  (tine  wtrdtttde  Penonlick' 
iuit)  ;  a  lendeney  manifested  in,  and  producing,  ibe  pbunoin- 
enn  of  the  universe.  Ttiis  eternal  developeinent  is  u  mighty 
effort  lowardi  self-consciousness  ;  and  the  conscioiisiies.i  of 
human  reason  is  indeed  the  consciousness  of  God  ;  a  stale  ia 
which  the  absolute  spirit  views  itself.  { 

This,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  «  highly  Battering  illusion 

*  Bi»nef,Vol.  in.  5167. 

t  In  tlic  new  philoiophy.  ihcrr  i<  Ijltl?  rrlVroDCf  had  lo  the  divIincfiAn  txy 
Iwrpn  mitlFrindipiiil ;  in  itiii  rrajwct  Ilic  grsnil  prmr  of  ihc  ancient  Cccvki 
r*appFiui,  md  llie  inpvilslile  mult  ia  an  inrtlricaibl*  tangle  of  phjraici  wilh 
iDcUphyaioi-  Atatcriil  images  ar«  ftlwajr*  il>ng«rau«  nil*  in  tint  pliiIoaopNjf 
ofthc  imnil*,  bill  the  (iFrman*  air  wi  fji  l>oiii  brin^  awarv  nf  Ihia.lhat  a 
Ihtje  part  nf  thirir  aUlPiTitnU  are  nwrrly  Itnnafornialinn  of  wnalbte  image* 
into  expn-aaiona  of  puiv  Uiuuglit.  By  ntartntg  awny  with  analogie*,  a 
)iiirtil<-  iiiiaginiliun  may  an-  n-n'mhiDiiri'i  l>clW('<'[i  iiiili>rial  and  iiiiiDalPiitl 
objrcta.  <wUich  ji  puprifr  jud^iii'-ril  may  Htamji  aa  vi-rjtiFi.  Hrit^r,  in  Ihe 
■yMrm  ')l'(ichi'lliiii-.Wv*<>>*''i>''*<=l'><'>ty>*'"l  inrii;ni't<>m  liaip  place  in  the 
rrry  midnt  of  piiyciiu\t>g[y.  Kifiae,  in  the  a^tlf  ni  ofCouaiii,  r]i|4tiaion  and 
CnnccndiitioD  brocHiiP  vVmrnU  uf  mrntal  analyait.  IIuiirp,  aim,  England 
bring  all  ialand.  ha  (jliilotuphpig  connni  In-  iranafcnilfnlil.     Tht>  ii<lirul<iu« 

Ctnff  in  whieh  ihii  tiuly  Fnnch  •tati-ment  ^a  convryrd,  in  Imi  attikinK  tn 
OTiiitlrd  :  "  England,  gen tlemrn ."  lay*  M.  Couain."  ia  a  vi-cy  Cinaiclnalilf 
Ialand  ;  In  England  trery  thine  ttopt  at  ttttain  limili,  nolliing  la  lliciv  dir- 
\tiupfd  on  a  giral  acalt.  '  —  Inlrodaclion.  p.  ^1). 

!  See  Brtuphnciiler,  Utbct  die  Grundanaichten  der  Ihcoliifflaehrn  Sya- 
teinc  dec  Ptoff.  Schleicrmachcr  und  Maiheinckc.    Lcipiig,  ItwS.  p.  &. 
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10  iho  soaring  mind.  The  infinite  chiurn  between  Iieaven 
•nd  catih  U  no  more.  Humatt  aciion  is  llie  action  of  ilte 
infinite.  Man  om  know  itie  tnfiiiiie  by  imincdiaio  insight, 
liecause  he  is  himseir  in&nite.  God  is  all  i)iii)gs,  and  all 
tilings  are  God ;  we  are  ourselves  in  God  and  God  in  us. 
And  here  ibe  luppy  language  of  a  writer  in  the  Kdioliurgh 
Review  Tor  1829,  whoso  article  on  Cousin  is  liighty  praised 
and  largely  quoiod  by  Dr.  Henry,  may  be  cited  by  us,  tlioiigli 
wiili  an  iiitcniion  very  dilTercni  from  that  of  the  Imier.  "In 
this  act  urknuvTlrdgc,  which,  after  Kichtc,  Schclhng  calls  tlie 
Iniullucluiil  Intuition,  there  exists  no  diitinclion  of  subject 
and  object,  - —  no  coiiira»t  of  knowledge  and  vxislcDce  ;  —  all 
dilferenre  is  lost  in  absolute  indifierence,  —  all  plurality  in 
absolute  unity.  The  intuition  itself — reason ~~  and  the  abso- 
lute—  are  identical.  The  absolute  exists  only  as  known  by 
reason,  and  icaaon  knows  onlv  as  being  itself  ihe  absolute."* 
As  a  natural  consequence,  liiis  direct  cognition  of  the  abso- 
lute, the  unconditioned,  and  the  infinite,  implies  the  annihila- 
tion of  consciousDcss  ;  for  it  is  of  the  very  esscoce  of  con- 
sciousness to  conceive  of  the  object  of  thought  as  separate 
from  its  subject.  It  is  a  furiher  consequence,  that  there  can 
be  no  personal  immortality  of  the  soul  ;  the  hope  of  which 
hu  cliaractcriEes  as  a  vain  solace  (eitle  (Veude)  :  f  in  return 
lor  which  fond  illusion,  Schelting  cheers  ii*  with  an  imnior- 
taliiy  in  which  the  qualities  of  the  soul  re-enter  into  the  uni- 
versal mass  ;  "  an  imniortQiity,"  says  Madame  dc  Siael, 
"  which  terribly  resembles  deaih  ;  since  physical  death  itself 
is  nothing  but  universal  nature  reclaiming  the  gifts  she  Iwd 
made  to  the  individual."! 

Such  is  the  philosophy,  which  up  to  this  very  hour  is  taught 
in  several  of  the  German  universities,  by  Protestant  teachers 
of  religion,  and  lo  which,  more  alarming  still,  s  goodly  num- 
ber among  our  neophytes  in  metaphysics  are  endearouring  to 
attain.  But  IVI.  Coosin  somewhat  sneers  at  our  apprcliensioo 
of  the  "  bugbear "  Panlheism,  and  we  may  yet  be  called  upon 
by  American  clerg)'men  to  abandon  all  belief  in  a  pcrsotul 
God,  or  any  Deity  but  the  universe.  It  is  very  true,  at  wo 
shall  see,  that  M.  Cousin  dues  not  avow  himself  to  be  a  di«'.i- 
ftle  of  Schelling.  It  is  further  true,  that  he  diverges  from  him 
m  important  particulars,  end  eurnoslly,  though,  as  we  think, 

*  Eiliiiburgh  Rexifw.  Oct.  y&au.  Art-  XI.  p.  SOS. 

1  Do  I'Allciniignr,  T.  111.  p.  Il4,cd.  Puii,  1814. 
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rainly  endeavour*  to  wrvst  hit  own  sjrsiem  into  t  coiirormiiy 
with  revelaiiari ;  yet  hU  whole  scheme  in  »  conduit  from  tiM 
stream  of  (iermau  Iran  seen  den  lali^m  at  the  niost  corrupt  part 
of  its  current ;  and  bis  works  abound  with  expressions  which 
savour  too  strongly  of  doctrines  more  prononeia  than  those 
which  he  lias  avowed.  In  iIil'  following  senicnccs  wo  know 
not  to  what  school  he  can  allude,  if  not  to  thai  of  Schclling, 
Oken,  or  Hogel  :■  "  Fitble  died  Jn  W\5,  anil  even  before 
his  (lenlh  a  new  plii]osO|)liy,  uiiiihle  to  slop  at  lh»  ^ynieni  of 
absolute  stibjectiviiy,  iind  the  siiniiiiil  of  llie  pyraniid  of  the 
me,  has  rede^cenrled  to  tbe  earth,  and  returned  to  nearer 
views  of  Hctunl  reality.  The  con(eMi]>oraneons  German  phi- 
losophy, which  now  exerts  as  gieai  an  iiiHuence,  and  posses- 
ses as  high  an  aulhority  iu  Germany,  us  ever  did  ihai  of  Kant 
or  KIclitB,  bears  the  title  of  the  ptiilosuphy  of  nature.  The 
title  alone  indicnie*  some  return  towards  rcaliiy."f 

We  have  sometimes  been  strongly  templed  lo  suspect,  thai 
nsany  of  the  enihnsiasiic  admirers  of  Coleridge'^  prose  works 
are  entirely  unaware  of  ibe  extremes  to  which  iheJr  nia.Hler's 

Krinciples  of   |ihiloi;ophiziiig  would   legiiiinaiely  lead  tliem. 
one  can  be  more  open  than  ourselves  to  impressions  from 
the  great  genius  ana   inimitable  diction  of  this   philosopher 
Btid    poet  ;    we    have    folt    its    fascinations,    and    in    bunging 
over  his  pages,  and   especially  his  noble  denunciations  of 
the  utilitarian  Ktbics,  we  have  almost  forgotten  how  inde- 
lerminnte  sind  fruitless  nr«  most  of  his  nwisoning*,  and  bow 
rotten  the  fonndaiion  of  Wii  scheme.      After  our  declaration, 
that  the  system  of  ^^chelling  is  a  system  of  Fantheixm.  or 
that  sort  of  Atheism  which  denies  the  personality  of(iod, 
many  will  be  startled  when  wc  assure  lliom,  that  Coleridge  i 
maintained  the  great  principles  of  ibis  very  school.     Wc  dis- 1 
claim,  indeed,  the  intention  of  representing  tbi«  learned  man  \ 
as  having  coincided  with  tbe  German  pantheist  in  all  the  re-  ' 
mote  consequences  of  Wi^  theory,  however  legitimate.     Hut  | 
lliat  the  system  of  Coleridge  and  tbe  system  of  Hcbelling  are 
the  same  in  their  leading  principles,  will  be  denied  by  no  one 
who  IB  familiar  widi  both.     Nay,  we  have  Coleridge  hiinself 
tnaking  the  most  ample  avowal  of  ibis  coincidence,  lor  the 
purpose,  as  il  should  seem,  of  escaping  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism from  the  German  pliilosopher.    Let  us  bear  himself; 

•  Cijiuin'*  Intrul.  to  lliit.  of  I'hiliHophv.  (wp?  i'iT,    Bonliin. 

i  Tbclillc  of  one  of  Sfilicllin|{'»  work*,  Jdocn  lul  NWucptiilo«o|iliiif ;  1J37. 
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*'  In  8cheUiDg's  *  NATDR-PuiLotoputE,'  and  the  '  System 

DK»     T«AN8Ci:NDF.MAt.C»    Il>E AI.ISMUR,'    I    GfSl    fouiul    • 

gepial  coincidence  with  muclt  tliai  I  had  toiled  out  r»r  myself, 
and  a  [lowerful  a;«sistancv  in  nliat  I  ti«d  yet  lo  do."  And 
tbeoi  as  if  to  account  for  the  somewhat  slngutu/  fBcl,  lliai  ibe 
disscnalion  in  llie  Biographia  LUtraria,  on  ilie  reciprocal 
rolaiiuns  n(  tlic  etn  and  the  cogitart,  't»  a  litet«l  translation 
from  iht!  I nirodiiction  to  a  work  of  Schelling,  be  proceeds  to 
say  :  •  "  We  bad  studied  in  the  i^aiiie  scIm>o1  ;  been  disci- 
plined by  the  same  )iiepaiatory  p!iitoso|>liy,  namely,  ibat  of 
Kant ;  wc  liad  both  euiial  obli^iions  to  ibe  polar  logic  and 
dynamic  philosophy  of  Gior<lano  Uriino,"  &c.  kc  And 
again :  "  To  ine  it  will  be  happiness  and  Iwnor  enough, 
»liflijh)  1  succeed  iti  ritti(li;ring  the  system  itself  intelligible  id 
my  cfltintrynicn,  and  in  the  application  of  it  lo  die  moal 
awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  irn^Kinaiii  of  purposes."  f 
After  reading  these  avowals,  and  af[er  having  learned  the 
ravages  of  ihia  very  philosophy  among  ilie  present  generation 
of  cl«rg}'men  in  Germany,  ne  arc  bcanily  thankful  that 
Coluridge  never  summoned  suflicienl  cnerg)-  to  give  u>  any 
thing  more  tlian  fragmonls  ;  while  we  arc  filled  with  amizo- 
meni  at  the  sight  ofOhrisiion  ministers  among  oursclvcsi  men 
of  education  and  pivty,  cilhvr  sulucribing  to  siatemei)la  which 
they  do  not  cuuiprelieiid.  or  (civing  the  weight  of  their  aiilbority 
to  the  conclusions  wbicli,  by  ilie  best  theologians  even  of 
Germany,  are  denounced  as  incompatible  with  the  funda- 
mentals, vre  say  not  of  Christianity,  but  of  natural  religion. 
Let  our  young  metaphysicians  leam  from  Coleridge  and 
Cousin  to  tolerate  and  admire  Schelling,  and  they  will  soon 
lettrn  fmm  Schelting  himself,  that  God  is  every  tiling.} 


*  Thli  •criiilni;  pIs^iBTiim  ii  nH  in  the  bp<i  bj;hl  nt  which  th«  tkeuti- 
mil,  in  tlic  prabor  lo  the  '*  t^peoimcn*  a(  the  TdMr  T^lk,"  Ntw  Vmk, 
103&,  p.  xx\.itttf.  But  Ibe  whole  tindkalorj' ukuhiimiI  !■  mn^ulu  ia 
the  hialetv  of  lilrmry  bnrrowing.  Se»,  on  lll«  Mnii:  lopic,  "  Thi'  BtiUah 
MigatinP,    frir  Jnntiary.  IVSS. 

I  Biufpkphia  l.ilrciria.  Vol,  I.  pp^  M,  DT.    Th«  roidn,  ia  «(4ar  l»  4o 

i'uMire,  at  oiiw,  tii  u*  in  liiiii)fin|[  «r>  ffnvv  ■  vhni^e,  and  tn  Uic  iiirincir;  uf 
rDlprtduf,  nhnulil  not  (hll  u<  cniimili  tbr  work  hm  died.  On  p.  li;:<.  uill 
be  fuunS  ihii  pf^ftniinl  ili-clnrnUcin.  ■•  \Vi>  lirii'a  wilb  lh»  I  ■mm  aiivir 
in  ORltr  to  riKl  •rilli  tlir  nlinotiilii  I  Am,  Wr  i>nxifi*d  (iciin  the  ULr,  i>  o*> 
dcrlu  lo*.-  nucl  find  ill  Mif  in  <>'>i>."  iVr  nli,>  Tkn  Pnmd,  Rhut  liii.  »,  76, 
nol«-,  likcwiw  p.  4ril,  Fd.  l)iirUn),t<^n,  1i:>:i1  ;  IlkrwiK  .H/lr  iv  Hf«tttim, 
iiotpr.A.p.  XN,ed.  IMtn. 
I  In  »n  that  w«  hoTc  writlcn  about  S'ctirllinf,  w«  law  had  ntnenM  Ut 
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W«  almosi  ihrink  from  ibe  attempt  lo  conduct  our  wad- 
tin  aoy  lower  down  in  the  ciicling  vaults  of  Gciman  wis- 
dom ;  wc  have  aoc  yet  reached  itiu  end,  for  to  llic  lowest 
dee]>  a  lowur  deep  still  opens  wide,  in  the  tyslem  of  Hvg«l 
and  bis  followers.*  When  we  speiik  of  dii»  professor,  wo 
shall  not  he  scrupulous  in  disiiiigitiihing  betueon  lii«  own 
opinions  and  those  of  his  iuitiicdiate  and  acknowle(lg«d 
followers  ;  and,  thi«  being  premiiied,  it  may  be  »aid  thai 
his  tVBs  the  system  prevailing  in  Germany  oa  the  Brrirnl  of 
the  last  steamer. 

(.ivort;o  Frederick  William  Hegel  was  bom  in  1770,  and 
died  wiiliin  ibc  last  ilirve  or  four  years.  He  was  professor, 
firsi  at  Jenu,  and  afterwards  at  Hrrdellierg  and  al  Berlin  ;  ut 
the  last  of  wliich  ctiairi  111!  succeeded  Fi<:hie,  in  ItJlH.  His 
system  purported  to  be  an  iniproveineiit  on  that  of  Hohellinj;. 
It  is  said  by  the  Hegelians,  that  in  coDtradintjnctiun  from 
that  of  Kicbie,  which  was  a  subjective  idealism,  and  from 
that  of  Schelling,  which  was  &D  objective  idealism,  the 
scheme  of  Hcgcl  takes  the  true  position  as  an  absolute  ideal- 
ittn.j  HL-gvl,  no  less  than  Sclielling,  marniained  universal^ 
identjiy,  or  that  all  things  are  the  samo  ;  but,  while  the  former 
postulated  this,  as  nn  inldleciual  iniuitioo,  the  latter  pro* 
ceeded  to  prove  it  by  a  scientific  process.^  lloili  teach,  but 
with  the  same  difference  u  to  the  origin  of  the  dogma,  that 
thought  and  being  are  identical.  In  his  earliest  work,  Hegel 
underiook  lo  show  how  the  I,  through  manifold  and  multi- 
fomi  SBlf-Gvolucions,  comes  to  be.  first  Consciousness,  thcD 
8elf-Consciousnc«s,  then  Reason,  and,  finally,  Sclf-Compre* 
bending  nod  Religious  Spirit-^ 

All  philosophy,  according  to  Hegel,  is  but  an  atiempi  to 
answer  a  ximple  (jue.iiion,  vh.  Quid  ett  ?  And  the  answer 
to  thi.'i  involves  a!l  Truth,  all  Uoason  ;  for  whatever  is,  ts 
Reason.  All  reality  is  reasonable,  oil  that  is  reasonable  is  real. 
Hence  the  only  real  existence  is  the  ideas  of  Reason.     All 


hi*  pahliihfd  nynlninii.     IVInt  ehanfca  havp   takm   plucr-   in  ]il>  waj  of 
thinking  wilhtn  Uie  l*it  irn  !re»r»,  w  hnvB  not  l>i?«ii  in  a  (iluition  lo  know. 
It  i),  bowc*rr,  amcl,  that  tiE  hii  ibtnclDned  MiRi«of  hixDli-cbriitJau  notiana. 
*  "  lo  lono  ai  rerzo  etrfhio  Aclin  piopi 
Eleini,  rontadctla,  fieildft.  v  i^pyc," 

Daiilt,  lofrrno,  Cania  VI. 
I   Conrmntioni-Lfiikon.  Art.  /fofcJ 

t  RiinT.  Vol  III   p  i\n'.     Mnrlitinpkp.  tlo^miuk,  ^  1 -6S. 
{  Oia  f  hapiioinenologic  dca  <ici>ici.     Bnuilwii,  lell7. 
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reality  ( Wirklichkt^t)  being  ilvnioitglily  rational,  is  also  di- 
viiti; ;  yc»  is  (jot]  rvvcrtiling  Uiimtelf  or  developing;  himself. 
Nutire  i»  (lod  coming  in  seir-consciou»iii»3.*  God  reveals 
liimseir  ill  creation,  or  in  the  iniiverM?,  by  a  aeiies  q(  eicmal 
iitifoMingt),  some  in  mailer,  some  in  mind  ;  and  tints  ili« 
Deily  is  io  a  perpetual  etlbri  lonatds  sulf-realiuiiion.f  TIm 
history  of  Physics  is  therefore  tlic  necessary  career  of  divine 
self-ovoluiion  ;  indeed,  God  lliinks  worlds,  just  u  llie  mind 
ihiitks  thoughts. 

In  order  to  philotrnpiiixe  ariglii,  we  mti.it  lose  our  own  per- 
sonality in  God,  who  is  i^hietly  revealed  in  the  acta  of  the 
human  ruind.  In  the  iiiRuiie  developements  of  divinity,  and 
iJie  infinite  progress  inwards  self^consdousneBs,  the  greatest 
success  is  rcaciied  in  (lie  exertions  of  hutnan  reason.  In 
men's  minds,  therefore,  is  the  hi^best  manifcslalion  of  God. 
God  recognises  himself  best  in  human  reason,  vrbicli  is  a  con- 
scionsnCAs  of  (Jod  (Gollesbir»n«.«i«eyn).  And  it  i»  by  bo- 
man  reason,  (hat  the  world  (hiiberio  wiihotit  thotiglit,  and  so 
withoot  exintence,  mere  negation.)  comes  into  consciousness: 
thus  God  ia  revealed  in  the  world-t 

God  is  the  Idea  of  all  Ideas,  or  the  absolute  Idea  :  hence 
our  ideal  ibougbt  is  divine  ibonght,  and  this  is  no  other  llian 
reason,^  ■'  The  doctrine  of  ihe  being  of  God  is  no  oilier 
than  that  of  t)ic  revdnilon  of  himself  in  ibo  idea  of  hin)."  || 
"  God  txiflt  only  a?  knowlcdftc  ( IfitiMn)  :  in  ibis  knowledge, 
and  us  such,  he  knows  himself,  and  ii  is  this  Tcry  knowledge, 
which  i»  hit  M:isien«."T[  We  may  llieieforc  tay  with  Irvtli, 
Ood  txistt  at  an  Idta.** 

After  thus  arriving  al  an  ideal  God,  we  Ie«m,  thai  Philoso- 


■  Baur,  Cbriiil.  GniMi*,  p.  On. 

T  Bixnef.  |»  ««.  ' 

Mnihcinckr.  I>nt(>nnlik.  {  829.  S.     BreUchnHdcr,  nM  rnpra,  p.  49. 

B  re  Ut  line  I  (It,  u»jn>fira,  p.  40. 

M*rliFinrk«,  t  147,  p.  ((7. 

Mnrlipincki*,  ;  tCi!!,  *•  iMicd  \ty  Ittf tm^hnrjdcr ;  but  in  oaFnIitieo  (Th« 
3(1 )  llii'fi'  u*ii[il>  du  iwiliHuur,  liul  irr  ipnd  "  Dn*  gcyn  (iott«  nl»  int  arllol 
nocli  iMwaii  andrrt,  *]«  dvHKn  llt>*Iiinmtliril  irlhrr  odrr  dai  Wlurn,"  It 
will  n"l  Krr-iii  (Irtni^  Ui  aiii'  oiii-  lairiiliw  willi  ll^c  ptpwiil  condiboii  of  pltl- 
liwnphy.lhat  w  cilo  Mnrhi'inckn  lui  an  nuUiriiltc  cupmindM  orHcn'l-,  il 
1*  jimt  *a  to  tPgatd  him,  and  it<-  mty  |irt*uitip  Ilml  Umto  poiniB  of  the  »j*- 
loin  which  Mc  »nli-ohri*liKn.  will,  ta  aity  thp  loail,  nnt  b«  naggrnlcd  bj  a 
l!i«o<Dj{icai  proleicor. 

**  U*ihrinek«,  Dofnuilik.f  \7i,aifud  Brrlaobividvi'a  Grundaa«iolilcn, 
p.  43. 
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|)hy  and  Religion  draw  us  away  from  oiir  liiile  selves,  so 
ilint  our  nejiaraie  comciousness  h  dis^iolved  in  that  of  (lod. 
I'iiilosuphy  is  Ueligion  ;  and  "irue  Ueligion  frees  man  from 
all  that  is  low,  and  from  himself,  from  cliiiE;ins  lo  l-kottd 
(Icliheil)  and  subjectivity,  and  helps  iiini  to  life  in  God|  09 
the  Truth,  and  thereby  lo  true  life.''"  In  this  oblaiinn  of 
personal  identity,  wv  intut  nut  claim  properly  even  in  our 
own  thougbls.  By  a  step  beyond  Kmmonism,  He|;cl  leaches,  ^ 
that  it  is  God  who  thinks  in  tix ;  nity,  that  it  h  precisely 
ihiit  which  thinks  in  iis,  which  i»  (Jod.  Mariieineke  hiin- 
Kelf  manifextit  tokens  of  alarm,  when  he  males  this  doctrine. f 
The  pure  and  primal  tnbstance  mauifests  itself  as  the  stib- 
ject ;  and  "  true  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  tlie  absolute 
itself."  There  ia  but  a  step  to  lake,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
tenet,  that  the  universe  and  (.iod  arc  one.}  The  Hegelians 
ftiieinpl  to  distinguish  this  front  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  but 
their  distinctions  are  inappreciable  ;  "  't  is  the  same  rope  at 
uilhcr  end  lliey  iwisi : "  their  scheme  is  Pantheism.  And  as 
God  is  revealed  by  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world's  htstniy, 
he  \i  partly  revealed  by  moral  action,  and  conseijnently  by 
sin,  no  less  than  by  holiness.  Sin  is  therefore  a  part  nf  ilie 
necessary  evolution  of  the  divine  principle  ;  or  taiher,  in 
any  sense  which  can  alTect  the  conscience,  there  is  no  evil  in 
sin,  —  there  is  no  sin.  This  is  a  part  of  ilie  philo<<opby  of 
Hegel,  which  lins  jtivcn  great  pain  to  pious  men  in  Germany, 
who  have  repeuledly  complained  of  it  as  subverting  the  first 
principles  of  morality,  not  merely  in  tlieory  but  in  practice  ;  t 
and  begetting  a  fatalism,  which  threatens  alike  ihc  foiindaiions 
of  religion  and  of  siaie.  A  late  pantheistic  poet  leaches  us, 
that  all  which  we  regard  as  sin,  is  necessary,  and  therefore 
good,  and  may,  lo  other  intelligences,  juslly  appear  most 
lovely  !  §  But  there  are  conclusions  of  the  new  pbttosopliy 
still  more  surprising,  for  which  our  inchouie  metaphysicians 
should  be  getling  ready.     It  is  well  said  by  en  acute  writer 

*  BtvlMlinvidri,  p.  -Hi.  MkrhelDckn.  p.  83.  Se«  alao  Hcgvl'a  Enejklo- 
pMdi»,  p.  5n:l,  S.    a*Kit'*  iinam,  y  IST3. 

I  l>a(nuiik.  p.  a. 

t  BivlschnPiilri.  Griindaniielilfn,  p.  &fl.  Riin«r,  hinuclf  *  dciolrc  lo 
lliia  Orrnwn  Budilliinn.riU'i  vrhsl  followi;  "  'nii>kno«lt'd|t>nribFal»olal« 
iilonitt/  of  Gwl  nud  Ihc  IJc.iTpiu  (den  All*)  i*  Hnarni:  thcciDwn  knd  prr- 
(i-clion  of  H-lfrvGainidni!  nod  *B]r-coinpreh*nJliiir  HrMiin  ia  philoaopbv ." 
Vol.  111.  p.  398. 
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already  qiioied,  ilia[  wbeii  accordiitg  to  the  iJemaDd*  of  Sclid* 
line  ne  Bitnihilsiu  first  ihe  oUject  aitd  theii  tliesubjeci,  lite  re* 
miindcr  h  zero.*  Tliough  Schelltng  is  not  ktM)ivn  to  hove 
ailmiltcd  tliis,  hit  criiic^  were  nol  slow  lo  perrcive  it. 
Schulxo,  in  imriktilor,  declared,  lltat,  accoiding  lo  itris  sys- 
tem, liveryihinx  i*  AVilUn^,  mi  ^olhiitg  U  Steri/tkiitg  ;  f 
aikd  Kuppen  ctNed  thb  the  philosophy  of  Absolulfl  NotbiDR. 
It  (vas  re3«rvod  for  Hc|;gI  to  abandon  nil  tlie  scrii]>l<!s  of  six 
thousand  years,  and  publish  (he  dincovery, — cerlninly  lfa« 
most  wonderful  in  ibo  history  of  human  reiearrj),  —  ibai 
Something  an4  A'otAtn^  ttre  the  tamt !  In  declaring  ii,  bt 
nlino^t  aj)olog(][eii,  for  be  says,  that  lliia  proposiiion  up|>e«is 
so  parudoxicul,  ihnt  it  ntav  readily  b«  siip|>o»ed  that  it  it  not 
seriously  maioiained.  I  ^et  he  is  far  Troiii  being  ambiguous. 
Something  and  Nothing  arc  the  same.  TItc  Absolute,  of 
which  50  niuoh  is  vsumcd,  is  notbine.^  But  ll>e  coikIumm 
which  is  perliaps  Hlrcndy  nniicipaied  by  ilw  reftdcr's  mind, 
am)  whiob  leaves  us  incajnciuti^d  for  cnmineni,  is  this,  — we 
sliuildnr  while  we  record  it,  —  tliat,  aOer  (lie  exbauslirc  ab- 
straction is  carried  to  infinriy  in  search  of  God,  we  arrive  at 
noiliing.jl     God  him$f.l/i»  nothing! 

Tho  Ueriniin  pltiluM>[>hy  was  first  made  known  to  the 
French  by  the  ^Ittmagne  of  Madame  de  Siail.  It  attracted 
some  attention  as  an  exiiavacnnEa  of  llie  German  mind,  but 
it  made  Tow  proselytes  until  it  was  taken  up  by  M.  Couniii. 
It  was  in  the  year  1816,  that  he  (irsi  coninicnccd  iheimpona- 
lion  of  the  Gemiiin  mrlngiliytics.  He  had  been  al  ihai  lime 
recoilly  appointed  Assi»lani  I'rofesKir  of  Philosophy  in  tbe 
Faculty  of  Literature  tt  Paris.  He  continued  to  lecture  un- 
til 1820,  when  he  incurred  the  disspprobaiioti  of  ihc  Krvncb 
government,  am)  his  lectures  were  suspended.  In  1627  he 
was  restored  lo  tbe  exercise  of  his  functions  as  a  Professor 


•  Rfnibargli  Rcriew,  Oet.  1^*29,  p  SOh. 

t  Scbutw'*  Aphorumen,  p.  141  of  Itiknirr, 

I  tt«-(iira  EBflynlopMdie,  31b  Auig.  p.  103.  •■Sejrn  UMd  NicbU  iit 
rliarllir    ' 

h  lb,  p.  101. 

I)  lb,,  p.  IIMt  IF.  ThFMtmauivipivwl;  uaghlbr  M>rlv>iH-ke,D«pMtIk, 
i  iX' :  and,  w  iiin  HUfffilioii  i(  tiM>  iaiporunt  in  W  Irll  without  «*idr«Ki>, 
lif4«iinilit* wnrila:  ■'InJieMr  UnbMllmmlhi'ii id  Cnii  iIm (irdKnkFuliMP, 
did  nuoh  in  *lcb  ■clbut  bcliancndr,  unniitlrlliiK-  Kinlirll  ilrt  ty-yna  iiM 
NkIiIk^iu  and  lamn  AUu,  tea*  ran  GaU  ifjaht  teirii,  tbmn  ttlir  trrmtkU 
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of  ihe  Faculiy  of  Liierainre,  and  continued  to  lecture  until 
1S32,  when  lie  was  made  a  Peer  of  Franco,  • 

The  principal  original  works  which  M.  Cousin  has  pub- 
lished are  his  '■  Introduction  to  tho  History  of  l*hiloaopny," 
comprising  the  course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  Jiim  in  1838 ; 
and  the  "  HJJlory  of  Philosophy  of  the  Ki^^htecaih  Century," 
Contiiiuini;  his  LecUircs  for  18iO.  His  oilier  coiiiribut ions  to 
philosophy  have  been  given  in  ihe  form  of  Frvfaces  and  Notes 
lo  various  iranslaiiontt  uiiich  lie  has  published.  The  first  of 
the  abovenaraed  works  has  been  translated  for  us  by  Mr. 
Linberg ;  and  Dr.  Henry  has  translated  and  publixhed,  under 
tile  title  of  "  Elemcnia  of  Psychology,"  that  part  of  the  other 
which  contains  M,  Cousin's  eriticisoia  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Locke. 

It  would  be  difficult  10  (Inline  precisely  how  far  the  phi- 
lo.^opliicul  system,  which  Dr.  Henty  is  seeking  lo  domicibaie 
among  us,  agrees  with  the  mis-shapen  phantasies  which  we 
have  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers.  When  Un- 
guage  has  ceased  lo  be  the  represenistive  of  ideas,  it  is  not 
easy  to  tell  what  are  intended  to  be  equivalent  forms  of 
speech.  M.  Cousin,  moreover,  professes  to  discard  ibe 
phraseology  of  Kani,  even  where  he  adopts  his  ideas,  and 
deprives  us  thus  far  of  the  means  of  recognition.  But  un- 
happily we  do  not  find,  that  the  "  way  in  which  men  express 
themselves  tn  Friiiice "  is  any  more  intelligible  iban  the 
riialKct  of  "  Ki-nigsberg."  Kven  Mr.  Linberg,  ♦'  the  ae- 
coinptished  translator "  and  admirer  of  Cousin,  finds  it  dif- 
fieidt  occa:iiDnally  to  understand  what  M.  Cousin  precisely 
means, t  and  M.  Cousin  himself  now  and  tlii-n  brireys  an 
obscure  consciousness  of  having  "  reached  a  height,  whcro 
lie  is,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight  of  land."  { 


■  Dt  Uanrf,  who  *e-tm*  Uixinua  to  give  hii  rradpta  Ui  riilird  Idranr 
the  phlliMopliic  loinprinnirni  nrM.  Cauiin.  uja.  th«t  "  bi- nrcl^  aiiraliiin 
lhi>  Chninbcf  orPr^rt,  —  Ihnt  lin  tnkca  f«iirl  EH  (hr  difigtautnt  of  tlinl  ifH\f 
only  wlwrc  fonio  <fiip4lion  nlAlin^  lo  public  invtruclion  in  bf-r.srp  fii^  (riiiiii- 
brr  i  Di,  on  rilnrniFlf  rare  occoiiona.  irhrn  ea  ([cod  otiKfi  ahauld  kt*p 
(ilcncp.  '  l>r  ilrniy  culculab?*  rttturf  lirfcly  utwii  (lie  i|[nonncc  of  his 
tnidcn,  »  to  Xhr-  tdniMclioni  ind  dchaln  M  ih*  rrvncli  Cliamlwf  of  Pre™. 
Wa  DHdonlji'rd.iTiilluitrnliraiiirtliepbilovopbicrlprKlkinaf  H.ttniBii), 
to  one  of  rhc  moil  di^iffacciul  ■<^ri^i,  thnl  twr  nrourrvd  in  nnv  IfjfiaUliv^ 
body, in  which  thi0^ijllriiiiin,iii  Uil*  cnuivr  of  a  dtbatc  opon  thr  qiiMlionof 
Spuiiiihinirtvrntii>i>,|^v>-  Uk 'w  d'ir«(lo  Count  Moti, one  of  the  miiiiiitj. 

I  Cnuiin'i  liitn>d.  p  4M, 

t  Ibid,  p.  I^t, 
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We  ara  further  «nlnrT»t«<l  in  ilic  iiiicrpreiatioa  of  his 
fiysicin,  by  ihc  inarurial  cuii^idvriiiio]),  ilini  no  full  exposition 
of  ii  lias  as  yvi  Wva  givtin  to  liie  world.  Tlwugli  it  is  noW 
twenlj-lbrw  years  uace  he  "  fintt  faiterod  tlie  name  of  Kclec- 
ticiim,"  and  entered  upon  tbc  etttablishnieiii  of  a  new  seiionl 
in  philosophy,  we  are  still  left  to  gatlier  iu  principles  as  (hey 
lie  scattered  in  FragmcnU,  Prefaces,  Prograinnief  of  Lec- 
tures, and  Historical  Criticisms.  While  the  system  bas  only 
ibis  fragmentary  existence,  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  of  il, 
as  Dr.  Henry  docs,  "  ibui  il  is  a  dislinct  scientific  theory, 
hnving  its  meibod,  its  pritK'iple,  nnd  its  consequences'"  * 
We  do  uoi  feel  ourNetves  competent  to  decide  u|>on  ibc 
coherency  and  coiii{ileiene:M  of  a  system  of  jihilosophy,  «bi<:h 
has  as  yet  received  only  a  oartiaJ  developenieitt  "  in  Its  a]ij>Ii- 
cations,  by  history  and  criticism  ; "  nor  are  we  willing  to  defer 
in  this  matter  to  the  judgment  of  Br.  Henry,  unless  son>e  of 
the  letters  of  M.  Cousin  "  lu  tlic  present  translator  "  contain 
a  more  full  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  ee- 
]ectici:<tn,  llinn  is  to  be  found  in  Uh  published  writing.  There 
Bveins  lu  be  evidence,  (hut  llie  ininitlutor  hn.s  giiined  light  from 
soriiD  qimrier  during  the  inturviil  heincen  the  two  e<Jitions  of 
his  work.  In  llie  first,  when  be  had  received  no  letters  from 
M.  Cousin,  he  says,  "  We  come  now  to  an  important  point, 
^-thafttndamttilal  pteutiariiu  uf  M.  Coiiitin's  system  ;  tliis  is 
the  two-fold  developement  of  reason."  He  then  proceeds  lo 
explain  the  distinction  between  the  spontaneous  and  rellectiie 
reason,  which  he  again  tells  us,  "constitutes  and  determines 
the  peculiar  system  of  M.  Cousin. "f  But  in  his  second 
edition  we  are  told,  that  it  is  "  M,  Cousin's  attempt  to  fix  the 
infmite  as  a  positive  in  knowledge,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
and  fundamenlul  peculiarity  of  his  system."  I  And  again  he 
says,  "  The  position  taken  by  Cousin  upon  this  nuhject  (llw 
positive  idea  of  the  infinite)  constitutes  the  chief  pretension 
and  systematic  peculiarity  of  bis  philosophy.  "§ 


*  |}r.  Hrtitj  may  hm  •oiueei  oP  Infbnnaiinii  ih«l  ai*  not  open  lo  tbo 
tiublio.  He  Jihr  Uken  carp  nol  to  Imvr  jil*  rparipra  ignnnnt,  Ihil  be  U  ill 
•nrmpanilniii!!--  with  M    i'omln.     Il  trna   hantty  nnv*nry  to  inroim  111' 

tublle,  Ihit  he  iraa  "  ilidpbtcd  to  M.  C'.utiti  liiiniitir  far  ■  couj  "  ot  (lie 
■ehly  nuln^wuo  memoir  Irom  which  he  hni  cnRipilvd  bit  bio^apliiul 
DiiUor*  o{  ihis  philMopliPf . 
I  (iloiupai«i>rPa;«iKJtiKyi  l*t  £d.,  p.  Ill  and  >kU.  ' 

t  Ibid,,  p.  xxxi. 
^  lbi(l.,p,  110. 
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The  appticoliooB  of  M.  Cousin's  pbilosopli)'  are  to  us, 
however,  more  FdtuabJe  liian  (he  sctentitic  exposicioa  of  his 
principlei.  The  forrnulns  of  transcendentalism  are,  in  most 
cases,  as  Berkeley  styled  llie  vanishing  ratios  of  tlic  modwn 
mathematical  nnalysis,  "  iliH  mere  gliosis  of  departed  quanti- 
ties" ;  but,  wheu  the  truths  whinh  Uiey  are  Kupposed  to  cnn* 
tain,  are  applied  to  morale  and  religion,  they  aMume  a  more 
subsianlial  form-  Here  al  least  we  can  try  the  spirits  by  the 
test  of  what  we  already  know  to  be  true.  Our  only  elemeiiis 
for  a  judgment  upon  the  trackless  path  of  German  philosophy 
are  atfordGd  by  its  hue  of  direction,  wliilc  within  the  scope  of 
our  visign. 

We  class  M.  Con*in  with  the  (iotmaii  school,  because  the 
chief  pan  of  his  philosophy,  a*  far  at  he  has  duvtilupcd  it  in' 
cidenially  in  ii.s  ajiplicaiioiis  to  history  and  critici.tm,  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  that  source.  In  a  pa.isage  already  cited 
by  us,  he  avows  his  sympathy  with  a  particular  contetnporaiy 
school  in  Germany,  in  terms  which  draw  ell  regards  to  his 
personal  friend  Hc^cl,  and  to  those  of  \m  followers  who  have 
attempted  to  brid};e  over  the  gulf  between  transcendental 
chaos  and  the  world  we  live  in  ;  and  ever)-  [Hige  of  his  works 
shows,  that  he  has  been  "  pUingfd  in  the  womb  of  unoriginal 
Night  ami  Chaon  wild."  Hut,  mindful  of  the  famous  saying 
of  r  onteneile,  be  ha.t  opened  just  ha  many  fingers  of  bis  hand- 
ful of  truth  as  be  (inds  convenient.  He  glories  in  the  name 
of  Eclectic,  and  claims  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school, 
which  is  to  comprehend  and  supersede  all  others.  "Our 
philosophy,"  he  says,  "  is  not  u  gloomy  and  fanatical  philoso- 
phy, which,  being  prepossessed  with  a  few  exclusive  ideas, 
undertakes  to  rernrni  all  others  upon  the  same  inodiil  :  it  is  a 
philosophy  essenriiilly  optimistical,  whose  only  end  is  to  com- 

frehend  all,  and  which  therefore  accepts  and  reconcile:;  all."  * 
I  is  a  fundamental  position  with  M.  Cousin,  that  every  form 
of  b^ief  that  has  existed  contains  within  it  some  truth  ;  and 
he  seems  to  be  equally  strong  in  the  faith,  that  in  his  philo- 
sophical alembic  every  creed  will  part  with  its  error.  lie  finds 
in  the  cighlcenih  century  four  philosophical  schools,  which 
be  designates  as  the  Sensnnt,  ihc  Ideal,  the  Skeptical,  and  the 
Mystical.  Kacb  of  these  schools  lins  existed,  ind  therefore 
truth  is  to  be  found  in  each,  and  can  only  be  enlindy  obtained 


■  Inlroa,  U>  lliM.  of  niil.,  p.  416. 
6 
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bjT  adiwtiog  t  oonpoMlioD  between  tbem  all.  Bui  where 
irt  ««  to  God  the  usl  ihet  vill  sepanle  the  eleioeuu  of  truth 
aad  error  combiued  iu  each  of  iaese  sfsteots  I  AmI  where 
ibe  priiict|ile  of  unity  which  is  loeroup  together  ibe  particulfti 
tiviilut  dUengaged  from  e«ch  ?  Theso  cao  only  be  tovad  in  • 
new  sysiem.  But  iltii  ^yslem,  acoorilii^  to  M.  Cousio's 
leasofUQi;,  as  it  vxi>li  in  conunon  with  man)'  otfacrsi  cao 
coolain  only  ■  porlioD  of  truth,  aod  the  skintiiiing  procou 
inuM  be  apfttied  to  (hit  io  contiiioo  with  the  rest.  We  mm 
DO  mkI  to  this  iitetbod  of  exhaustions.  M.  Cousin's  pbUoso- 
pli]r  bu  in  inith  no  belter  claim  to  the  name  and  cluiccter 
of  eclectic  than  anj'  other  system.  It  accepu  what  agrees 
with  iu  own  piincijiles,  and  rejects  what  does  not,  and  this 
is  preciscl)-  what  cvei^-  other  sysictn  does. 

If  further  evidence  were  wanting  of  the  afTvciaiion  and  cbar- 
lalanry  of  this  title,  it  niiKlit  be  abundantly  found  in  lite  ad* 
dilioiMl  reatoiis  which  M.  CuuHia  amign*  for  assuming  it. 
One  of  lli««e  is,  tliiii  consciotisneas  demands  eclecticism.  And 
the  caie  is  thus  made  out.  '*  Being,  the  mo,  and  ibc  iiotHne, 
■re  the  three  indestructible  elenienls  of  consciousness  :  not 
odIjt  do  we  find  tliem  in  the  actual  developemeiil  of  coD- 
•ciousness,  but  we  6ad  them  in  tlie  first  facts  of  conscious- 
ness aa  ill  the  lost  ;  and  so  intimBtely  are  they  combined  with 
each  other,  that  if  you  destroy  but  one  of  il)ese  three  ele- 
mcDts  you  duniroy  ull  the  rest.  There  you  behold  eeUc- 
ticitm  wiUiin  the  limits  of  consciousness,  in  lis  eleroeots, 
which  are  aJl  equally  real,  but  which,  lo  form  a  |>sycl)ologi* 
cal  theory,  need  all  to  be  combiiicij  wiih  each  other.* 
AnoUier  reason  is,  lliat  '*  even  logic  demands  eclectic  ism,"  for 
all  systems  of  logic  turn  either  upon  ihe  idea  of  cause)  or 
tlist  of  subsiaocc  ;  and,  from  llio  alieiimie  neglect  of  one  or 
ibe  other  of  these  ideas,  we  lisvo  the  "  two  great  »ys^n)i 
which  at  the  present  clay  are  distinguished  by  Ihe  names  of 
theism  and  pttiiiboism.''  Of  ihcsv  systems,  the  anihor  adds, 
that  "  both  the  one  and  tlie  other  are  etiually  exclusive  and 
false."!  Hence  even  logic  demands  eclectiobm.  Bui  Uie 
most  amusing  argument,  which  M.  Cousin  urges  in  behalf  of 
eclecticism  is,  that  which  he  dravrs  from  the  spirit  and  len- 
dendes  of  the  ago.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  ii,  as  it 
is  spnad  over  wventeoii  octavo  pgcs.    tie  rejecu  frtun  con- 


-  Inimd.  to  Hill,  of  Phkl.,  p.  41". 


I  Ibid,,  p  4lflL 
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gideratton  Knfland  and  Scotland,  on  tho  ground  of  their  lack 
i>r  ptiibnopliy,  and  proootincfls  (Jcfmatty  and  Frenco  I»  be 
tii9  only  iwo  nntions  worihy  of  notice.  He  passes  in  review 
(he  geoeral  slain  of  pliilmophy  und  of  society  in  tlieie  two 
nations,  declainii  upuii  ilie  Frcticli  monarchy,  the  revolutioa, 
and  the  Charte,*  — and  at  lei>^  arrives  at  this  conclu&ion  ; 
"  If  all  around  us  is  mixed,  complex,  and  mingled,  is  il  pos- 
nble,  that  philosophv  should  he  exempt  from  the  ii)fli)enc« 
of  the  general  spirit  r  I  ssk,  whether  jkhiloaophy  can  aroid 
being  (^'clcctic  when  all  that  i^  around  it  is  bo;  and  nhethvri 
fiOnseijiivniiy,  (lie  philosophical  rct'oriiiation  wliicli  1  under- 
took ill  Itilt),  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  does  not  necessarily 
frnceed  from  the  general  movement  of  society  lintiugtioiH 
^irope,  and  particularly  in  France  ? "  \  There  i»  something 
in  atl  this  that  is  either  above  or  below  our  coitiprebensioD. 
Wc  can  readily  conceive,  that  they  who  see  and  feel  its 
force,  wotild  6od  Jio  impediment  to  gloiying  in  the  fancied 
poMusfion  of  the  culled  wisdom  of  aU  oiner  socis. 

Before  dismissing  this  point,  it  is  right  that  we  sliould  hoar 
Hr.  Henry's  accotint  of  thu  boastful  title  of  the  new  iK;hooJ 
in  philosophy.  "  Its  tckclit  character  consists  precisely  in 
tlie  pretension  of  applying  its  own  distinctive  pribciples  to 
llie  critictKui  of  nil  Other  systems,  discriminating  in  each 
its  pan  of  truth  and  its  part  nf  error,  —  and  combining  the 

fiart  of  truth  found  in  every  partial,  exclusive,  and  there- 
ore  erroneous  system,  into  a  higher,  comprehensive  sys- 
tem-" J  If  we  rightly  apprehend  the  writer's  meaning  here, 
it  involves  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas.  Eclecticism,  ho 
mninlain^,  is  a  distinct,  scientific  theory,  possessing  it^  own 
mcilin<l  und  principles,  and  of  course  reduced  to  u  system. 
Aim)  yet  its  nioihod  and  principles  are  applied  to  all  existing 


*  Tbr-  toUoviing  p*m»fr,  whioh  oceun  in  Lbiii  coiinrxi'in.  will  girv  our 
rradeti  winiF  idra  or  M.  C<iutin')  tuiitliiHJ  '>f  ii|i]i|yin|[  hi*  |iliLliiKi|iliy  to  liii- 
tory.  "  You  know,  thiit  it  i"  nut  llip  inwiww  <>r  p"[iiil«lnin  whicli  ■ppMi 
opqn  tirMaoriMlti^,  buttlw  iileu,  Ih*-  vicmr*,  liir  iriiiHi  Uii-v  CUinhaL  Tbu* 
at  L<r  iiig  and  WabtrW,  tha  Idcu  wiiicb  f  nciiuiitiitrc!  ••<i<:li  ulliri  wei«r|hnM 
of  pil^rntl  miniirchf  and  nillibirv  dn[Mf>CT:tcy.  Wlikh  I'fviilpd,  g^nllv- 
man  }  Nrithrr  Ihp  onr,  nnc  llu^  othnr.  Wliiirfi  wm  ihe  conqucTurf  Whink 
WW  tli«  TViiguialiFd  nt  Watrrton !  Gcatlfrnitrn,  iinnc  wa«  raaqukhi^d. 
Jill'.  I  pnitnl,  lliBt  nonf  wit  vaiiquiahpd  ;  Uin  nitly  coni)ucron  wm  En- 
Biinin  riviliatiiin  and  lh»  Cbnrte.        Wei 


rai 
1  Intrad.iuNuL  oTPIiil 


,  p,  m. 


uiuie  our  rradcn,  Uiat  thi*  U  a 
I  Elom.  of  V*jc}ui\t>gj,  p.  XII. 
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vysiems,  (0  gtther  from  ihem  ilie  materials  Tor  a  hig;her  and 
compfelieii«)v«  fynicmi  wliicli  is  to  emt>race  (he  wlmlc,  Tbe 
test  lo  be  ap^ilied  implies  the  exisienre  of  a  philosophical 
creed,  and  yet  ilii*  creed  is  etill  to  bo  formed  from  tho  putt 
of  truth  extracted,  by  the  application  of  itself,  to  all  otiiefs  ! 
The  system  of  M.  Cousin  has,  to  truth,  no  more  claim  to 
tile  title  of  Eclectic,  tliaii  any  other  thai  lias  ever  existed. 
It  is  ({uilv  OS  Proctistvan  in  its  clisractcr  ns  others,  stretching 
or  lopping  olT  to  suit  tis  own  dimensions,  am)  diltering  from 
them,  in  this  respect,  only  in  its  cotliolic  pretensions. 

We  cannot,  for  reasons  already  given,  luidertake  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  Rl.  Cousin's  complete  system-  But 
one  of  its  chief  peculiarities,  in  the  judgm^it  of  Cousin  htm- 
setr,  and  of  his  translator,  is  to  be  found  in  the  distinctioa 
which  he  draws  between  the  spnnlancoua  and  llie  reflecliTe 
reason,  and  this  we  will  cndcnvour  to  explain.  The  funda- 
mental fact  of  c onset ousne!«,  nc.cnrdini  to  M.  Cousin,  is  a 
complex  phenomenon,  rotnpoited  of  three  terms,  namely,  the 
me,  and  the  not  am,  limiicil,  bounded,  finite  ;  then  the  idea  of 
somelliing  difierent  from  these,  of  the  infinite,  of  unity,  &e. ; 
and  again  the  relation  of  the  me  and  the  not  me,  that  is,  of  iIm 
finite  to  Uie  inliniie,  which  contains  and  unfolds  it  :  tbeM 
are  therefore  tlie  three  terms  of  nhich  the  fuiidamenlal  liict 
of  consciousness  is  composed,  Kver%'  man  who  bends  his 
thoufthis  inwards,  and  penetrates  only  his  own  consciousoess, 
will  find  there  each  of  these  three  clemenu.  If  ooe  of 
these  terms  is  given,  the  others  aro  given  also,  nor  is  it  b 
the  power  of  any  man  to  dony  any  one  of  them.  Such  is 
now  ihe  case,  but  aiis  it  always  thus  .'  The  disiinguisbiif 
characteristic  of  every  phenomenon,  as  now  manifested  in 
the  consciousness,  is  the  conviciioii  of  having  tried  lo  deny 
its  Inilb,  and  the  discovery  of  an  inability  to  do  so.  But 
intelligcnco  could  not  originally  commence  with  suci)  a  deni- 
al, seeing  that  every  denial  supposes  an  alSrnmiioii  of  deny- 
ing. Nor  do  we  commence  wilh  reflection,  »ince  reflection 
supposes  an  operiiion  anterior  to  itself,  and  cannot  add  any 
lenns  in  iliose  which  are  given  by  tbnt  operation.  Re6ec- 
lion  addit  itself  to  that  which  was,  it  throws  light  upon  that 
which  is,  but  it  creates  nothing.  There  must  have  been, 
therefore,  an  instinctive  dcveloperaeot  of  intelligence,  a  per- 
ception of  truth  prior  to  reflection,  and  indopcndcnt  of  tltc 
will,  a  pure  afTirraalion  not  yet  mingled  with  any  negation. 
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Tlug  primilivc  Jnmitioo  coniains  nil  ilial  will,  ai  a  lulsr  period) 
be  conUimG(l  in  refleclion  :  —  llm  mt  aiid  ihe  not  nx,*  ih«  in- 
liiiite  and  the  finitu,  uniiy  and  varleiy,  subsuinn;  iind  piie- 
nornenoD,  are  contained,  tbougiiobacureljr,  in  the  I'lrX  Hushing 
forth  nf  s|)oiitatieiiy.  This  is  Uie  sponiaiieotis  reason  iis  dis- 
tinguished from  the  refleclive.  The  spontaneous  rcnsoa 
seizes  upon  truth  at  lirst  sight ;  comprehends  and  receives  il, 
without  asking  why  it  does  so.  It  is  independeot  of  the 
will,  and  therefore  impersonal.  It  does  not  belong  to  m  : 
itiougb  in  us,  it  is  not  of  us,  it  is  not  ours.  It  Is  absolute, 
iind  gives  pure  Irulh,  and  in  all  men  the  same  truth.  But,  m 
llie  retlective  reason,  our  own  voluntary  aciivily  i$  concerned, 
and  here  is  found  the  source  of  dilference  and  vrror.f 

Such  is,  .tuhxianiially,  M.  Cousin's  account  of  die  distinc- 
tion between  the  spontaneous  and  the  reflective  reason.  Uc 
claiins  it  as  a  discovery  of  liis  oxvn,  which  he  lighted  upon 
"  io  the  recesses  of  consciousness,  and  at  a  dcptn  to  which 
Kant  did  not  penetrate."  Kant  pnuscd  at  the  appareui 
rclalit-encss  and  subjectivity  of  the  l;iws  of  thought,  but,  by 
diving  deeper,  M.  Cousin  "  deteciod  and  unfolded  the  fac^ 
iDSlaniancous  but  real,  of  tlie  .spoiilaneauK  jieiccplion  of  truth, 
— 'D  perception  which,  not  reflecting  itself  iminediuivly,  pass- 
«•  without  notice  in  the  interior  consciouMie»,  but  is  the 
aetnul  husis  of  that  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  u  logi- 
cal form,  and  in  the  hands  of  reHectiou,  becomes  a  necessary 
conception." 

We  can  now  show  the  reader  the  ground  which  M.  Coy 
srn's  philosophy  afibrds  him  for  a  belief  in  llio  elective  ex- 
istence of  the  world,  nnd  Cfod.  The  systeni  of  Kant  led  to 
skepticism,  inasmuch  as  it  taught,  that  all  the  laws  of  thought 
ate  altogether  subjective,  and  the  evil  consequence  was  rem- 


■  W«  ryaiHf  M  r«ii*in'a  itMcrlptlaii  of  a  Ri*ii'>  fladlnp  hiDurlt  *■  W» 
■Jo  not  commrncp  ivilli  •>'<'kiiiy  uunrlvF*.  Tor  llii*  wouU  implj,  IhU  wa 
■Irenciy  know  llint  we  Filial',  bal,  on  a  ci-rUin  dsf .  at  a  certain  hour.U  a 
errlain  moiiirnt,  —  a  111111111.111  *n|p|iin  In  pliMrniv  !  —  wilhnut  hKinjr 
■oaeht  nunplrr*.  v>v  find  ourulrr*  1  —  lbou|[lil.  in  ■!■  liulincliTC  dirplopr- 
incnl,  <Iiiicln*r(  In  iia  Uint  wc  sie  ;  w«  atHTin  our  ciiitfncD  wiUi  profound 
asiurani-'-. —  wiUi  nri  ««nr>npr,  unminglcd  with  any  nciralion  wlmlrvpf." 
—  ftilrmi  11  HiM.  o^  Phil.,  p.  \(A. 

t  The  pn-ciiliiic  riccciunl  of  tlip  two.lold  drveloppmpnl  of  rrMnn  i*  drawn 
chiefly  fnini  111.,  tilth  Ij^rfuip  of  the  Inlroduotion  to  Uic  lliBtnrj  of  Phi- 
Ir.mpliiF  '  >l '»  iX'ttiatx  o  <vork  of  ■uperrroirilion  In  taj.  lliit  il  in  giren  in 
the  ouiIiit'*  iiwii  tiliiavologr.  though  abtidgeil.  linc?  irc  aiu  luie  pui 
readers  will  acquit  iia  ot  the  ullil;  to  cooatruct  it  ounclfea. 
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edi«<l  only  by  nssi^ing  an  illogical  office  to  tlie  Practkat 
Uciuoii.  Itut  M.  Cutitin  has  gained  tltc  sotne  etid,  and  ^vad 
Ills  iogifi.  *'AII  »(il)jec(it'ity  ex|Hres  iu  ilie  agiomaiteiiy  of 
perce|)(ioii.  Reason,  it  is  true,  becomes  subjective  by  its 
ralatioa  to  llie  free  and  voluntary  in«,  itie  seal  and  ly{)«  of  all 
•ubjectivity ;  bm  in  itseir  it  is  impersoual ;  it  belongs  to  do 
one  individual  railier  tiian  another,  witliin  the  coiuiiass  of 
humanity  :  it  belongs  not  even  lo  humanity  ilsolf-"  Ucaeon 
therefore  being  impersonal,  it  follows  dial  tl  is  absolute,  and 
thai  the  li-uths  it  gives  arc  iibsaime  truths.  Here  i»  Uie  only 
rosiiog'pljice  given  uh  for  our  belief  in  the  objective  exiiiciKe 
of  the  finite  or  liie  inrtniie,  —  tlie  spontaneity,  hence  the  im- 
personality, and  hence  the  absolute  character,  of  reason.  He 
who  does  not  *'  possess  the  strength  to  penetrate  deeply  into 
ihe  recesses  of  liis  own  mind,  to  pierce  through  reflection, 
vre  know  not  with  what  instrument,)  in  onlcr  to  arrive  at 
,G  basis  of  nil  rvtleclion,"  or  who,  when  he  l»s  arrived  at 
this  deep  pbce,  is  not  roriunaie  enou|:ii  In  lind  iliere  "ii  pure 
tflinnaiion,  not  yet  mingled  with  nny  u«|^ation,  and  containing 
in  it  all  ttiat  has  siibse<]uenily  been  given  by  refleclioo,*'  has 
no  proper  evidence  for  the  «pontaiieiiy  of  reason,  upon  vfaich 
tl)i»  foluiion  of  the  problem  of  the  objective  rests.  Il  b  to 
llii^  pure  allirmaiion,  sometimes  represented  as  "so  pure  thai 
il  escapes  notice,"  so  brielit  that  we  cannot  see  it,  that  the 
appeal  is  made  in  |>roof  of  what  is  styled  ibe  spontaneous  tVf 
son.  Wc  iniisl,  llicri-fotf,  fmil  this  "  pure  allimiation"  in  OUT 
consciousness,  or  we  inifi  ndmit  in  deference  to  M.  Cousin's 
logic,  that  it  exists  there,  lliuugh  so  brightly  iliat  we  caniMl 
see  it,  before  we  can  heiieve  in  any  objective  existence. 
That  is,  unless  we  Irave  strength  enough  to  make  the  dii- 
corery  in  the  recesses  of  our  own  minds,  a  task  to  which 
M.  Cousin  acknowledges  that  but  few  man  are  equal,  we 
must  admit,  lliai  lliore  exists  in  our  consciousness  somclliing 
of  which  wc  urc  nevertheless  not  conscious,  in  order  to  lie 
satislicd  of  the  ohjcctive  existence  of  cither  tlio  world  or 
God  ;  and  we  regard  this  as  so  uncertain  a  path  for  orriving 
at  certainty,  dint  we  beliei-e  few  on  ibis  side  of  ihe  Allsniic 
will  trust  their  feet  tn  it : 

"  Whom  iiliiin  mc  find 
SalBisient  .*  who  ihall  tKinnl  wiih  irHndoriof  Ttvt 
Tlic  darW.  iinbottomcd,  Inllnitf  nbj«. 

And  iI>rou|[h  ilic  pnlpdilB  obioim  6a<i  uui 
Uh  ooooulh  wty  f 
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Tber«  are  some  olhcr  results  of  itie  non-subjeciivity  of  ibe 
spODianeoiis  rcusnti,  uliicli  urv  morv  »inrlliii^.  It  U  the  pure 
Bmrmauoii,  ilje  spDtiuiiieoiis  ]>vn;t:|>iioii  of  the  reaiuii,  wbicb 
gives  us  the  tiiiite  aii4l  tlie  iii^niie.  Whence  comes  this 
raasOD  nhicli  enlightens  us,  but  does  not  belong  lo  us  i 
"  This  principle,  M.  Cousin  says,  is  Ood,  the  £rst  and  (lie 
last  principle  of  aJI  things."  Human  reason,  therefore,  "be- 
comvs  divine  in  iis  own  eyes."  '*  Reason  is  literally  a  rcve- 
liiliun,  a  necessary  tind  universal  revelation,  nhicii  is  wuiiling 
to  no  man,  and  which  enlightens  every  man  on  his  c»nibg 
into  the  world.  Reason  is  the  iiuccssary  tnciiiator  between 
God  and  man,  the  i^ogos  of  Pythagoras  and  I'iuio,  the  Word 
made  flesh,  which  serves  sis  the  interpreter  of  (lod  and  the 
teacher  of  man,  divint-  iinil  huinuri  at  the  vaine  time."  There 
b  no  hesitation  on  the  jiart  of  M.  Cousin  in  draning  from 
iliis  the  conclusion,  that  "  humanity  is  inspired,  —  the  divine 
breath  which  is  in  it,  always  and  everywhere,  reveals  to  it 
all  truths  under  ono  form  or  another,  according  to  ilie  place 
untt  Uiv  lime."  "  Every  man  thinks,  every  man  therefore 
iliiiikx  (>od,  if  wc  may  so  express  it."  "  Everywhere  pres- 
ent, he  ((>od)  returns  n»  it  were  to  himself  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  man,  of  wliich  he  indirectly  constitutes  the  mechan- 
iam  and  phenomenal  triplicity  by  the  reflection  of  his  own 
nature  and  of  th?  substantial  tripliciiy  of  which  he  is  the  ab> 
solute  identity."*  In  human  reason  tliere  are  found  three 
ideas,  a  Iriplicity  in  uoity  ;  the  infinite,  the  finite,  ami  ^"^ 
relation  which  subsists  between  ihcm  ;  —  the  passage  from 
these  ideas  to  (lod,  says  M.  Cou«in,  is  not  difficult  ;  "  for 
liiese  ideas  arc  (Sod  himself."  We  earncjily  tiill  aiteniimi  to 
this,  as  one  of  the  most  hideous  beads  of  ihv  pimihcislic  liyilni. 
The  dogmatic  theologians  of  this  sect  have  put  it  in  the  place 
of  the  incarnaiion,  and  tlie  poeis  of  "  young  Germany  "  are 
teaching  the  intoxicated  yomh  to  regard  themselves  as  sub- 
lime rcalixDiions  of  tho  divine  reason.  So  Schefer,  in  his 
passionate  verses,  designates  man  as  ilie  Son  of  God,  as  god' 
likt,  nay,  as  the  God-man  ;  and,  in  a  frenzy  of  sclf-apoliie- 
08is,  proceeds  to  cull  the  human  head  the  cUy  0/  the  godi  ! 

But,  to  resume  our  thread,  as  in  human  consciousness  there 
are  found  only  two  ideas  and  their  connexion,  fcriiiing  llirce 


*  Elem.  of  Piychol..  p.  40U.   R««  Mub«mri:«,  Ilugin..  f  f  9!KI.  IT.    Bnt- 
•etuMtdct,  ah'  witjm,  p.  t9. 
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eknieRts,  ko  in  nntiire,  two  corres[)Of)<linK  tana  and  their  con- 
nexion govern  Ihe  material  universe.  We  Hih)  in  the  wotiA 
the  same  irij)lic!iy  in  unity  as  in  ourselves.  "  Tiie  world 
Bccordingly  is  of  llie  samp  slult'  wiili  ourse!rt>s,  and  nature  is 
the  siatcr  of  man."  And  licrc  wc  find  in  God,  men,  and  the 
world,  tliu  Iripliciiy  in  unity  neain,  wlitcli  6Kure«  so  lirgeiy 
ill  the  Kcte<r(ic  pliilosuiihy.  The  unity  of  tlic  three  is  not 
ohsrurely  taught  in  tlie  folloMiiig  pa.isik$6.  "The  intctior 
movement  o(  tlie  energies  of  the  world,  in  (he  necesury 

Erogress  of  ibeir  developement  from  degree  to  degree,  froin 
ingdom  lo  kingdom,  produces  that  wondrous  beinE;,  wliose 
funaanicnlBl  atlrinuie  is  consciousness,  and  in  this  coiiscioiis- 
riGss  we  beve  mcl  with  precisely  the  same  elements  which, 
)iii)>j<:cl  lo  ditTorcnt  condliioits,  we  liad  already  foond  to  exist 
in  nature  ;  —  iIk-  sunic  elvmrnis  which  we  had  recognised  in 
God  himself."  •  .\I.  Cousin  lins  not  {lerniilled  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  IQ  r(H[  upon  ihft  jianUieixiiral  tendency  of  his  phi- 
losophy. "(!o(l,  lie  tells  us,  is  at  once  true  and  real,  ai 
onc«  substance  and  cause,  always  substance  and  always  cauw, 
being  substance  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  cause,  and  cause  only  in 
SO  far  as  he  is  substance  ;  that  is  to  say,  being  absolute  cause, 
one  and  many,  etcrniiy  and  time,  space  and  number,  essence 
and  life,  indivisibility  and  totality,  principle,  end,  and  centre, 
nl  llic  summit  of  boin^,  and  at  its  lowest  decree,  tnnniic  and 
fmile  toii^elher,  triple  in  n  word,  thai  is  lo  say,  Ht  the  same 
lime,  (iod,  iiniure,  and  humanity.  In  fact,  if  Ood  be  not 
every  thing,  he  iw  nothing,  if  lie  be  absohttely  indivisible  in 
himself,  he  is  inaccessible  ;  and  consequently  he  ts  incompre- 
hensible, and  his  incomprehensibility  is  for  us  the  same  as 
his  deslniclion."t  M.  Cousin  has  allenipted  lo  forestall  the 
charge  of  pantheism,  by  pronouncing  it  ilie  bugbear  of  feebli; 
tmagmations.  This  is  a  very  common,  and  not  a  very  credil- 
ublo  arlifica.  But  we  trust  that  there  is,  in  rur  country  at 
least,  enough  of  (bis  feeblcntns  of  imuginnlinn  to  be  nlTrighted 
by  iho  bughenr,  and  to  shrink  buck  with  horror  from  tuch  a 
philosophical  aliment  a.t  i.i  olTered  by  an  infidel  pliilosophy  ; 
and  Ihe  more  so  when  we  see,  in  every  new  arrival  of  l-.uro- 
pean  journals,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  doctrine  of  orthodox 
Clirisiianiiy,  on  wbich  tliese  harpies  have  not  descended, 


*  Intiod.  In  HiiL  of  Phil  ,1).  I5S. 
I  EI*™  ofPKyotinl.p.  3W. 
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claiming  it  as  their  own,  and  so  defiling  it  by  impious  misuM, 
Bs  to  give  us  poison  under  tliv  shayti  o(  food. 

No  sincere  and  eaniesi  iti(|iitrer  after  trnih,  huinbln  and 
reverent  in  his  seif-dtslrusi,  ns  he  inunt  needti  be,  can  fail  to 
take  offence  ai  Ihe  bolt!  aiKl  confident  tone  in  which  M.  Cou- 
sin settles  all  questions  ;  and  especially  will  die  pious  mind 
recoil  from  his  unhallowed  intrusions  upon  the  oature  and 
essence  of  the  Diety.  He  professes,  indeed,  to  believe  and 
teach  the  existence  of  God.  Ho  professes  too,  sad  omon  at 
the  outset,  thoroughly  to  comprehend  his  nature  and  essence. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  deny,  he  plctuh  guilty  to,  the  accusa- 
tion of  seelting  "  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  which  coiniiion  opinion  tjeclarei*  to  be  incompre- 
hensible."* "  So  little  is  Ciud  inconiprebenslble,  that  hisna- 
ture  is  constituted  by  ideas,  —  by  Ihoit  ideas  whose  nature  it 
is  to  be  intelligible,"  "  The  measure  of  the  comprehensi- 
biliiy  of  God  is  the  measure  of  human  faiih."  'I  hey  who 
fatter  and  draw  bdrk  from  ihi«  rushing  tn  of  fools,  where  an- 
gels dare  not  trend,  are  reproached  with  "  puvitlanimous 
mysticism."  He  iidmiis,  that  God  "  is*  incomprehensible  ns 
n  formula,  and  in  the  school*,"  but  we  should  coaiider  that 
"  myiiiicisni  is  the  necessary  form  of  all  relieion,"  —  "the 
symbolical  and  mystical  form  is  inherent  in  religion,"  —  and, 
**  to  speak  plainly,  the  religious  form  and  the  philosophical 
form  are  dilierenl  from  each  oilier-''  Though  religion,  there- 
fore, must  of  necessity  present  truths  under  a  mysterious  and 
iocom  pre  hens  ibic  fonn,  it  is  (he  right  of  philosophy  to  pene- 
trate this  form,  and  disengage  the  ideat ;  it  is  its  duty  "  to 
comprehend  nothing  and  to  admit  nothing  but  in  so  far  as  it 
is  true  in  iiself  and  in  the  form  of  ideas."  God  exists  only 
so  br  as  wo  coinprchend  him.  His  nature  is  cousdluted  by 
ideas,  and  those  ideas  are  wholly  witliin  the  stretch  and  coni- 

Cass  of  our  reason.  •'  I  will  speak,"  says  our  author,  "  plaiii- 
/  and  unequivocally  upon  this  point.  Mt/tttry  is  a  word 
which  belongs  not  to  the  vocabulary  of  philoso|>hy,  tut  to 
that  of  religion."  f 


■  Introd.to  Hi>t.  nfPhil.it.  tSS 

t  Ibid.,  p.  134.  Thm  m  nn  ii<lmiratilc  fnnlTDnt  Vtwrrn  llic  ppd  «clf- 
■uflieii-nc)>  vT  M-  Oiuiin,  ami  lli'-  buniblf.  iruUi-loTing  ipitil  of  Uir 
illuatrinuii  IVtrniti.'*,  wlm  in  binnrfH  xnd  Inuctrcl  an  llip  lulhor  of  Uir 
Pa^<3lii>liigic«1  Mi'lliml.  mil  the  ToundFr  of  the  Ideal  School  of  PhiloiDphy- 
Conain  ralin  liitiia'tf  <ini'  nl'  llir  ■"iii)  if  Drrairtm.  Degeii»ra(«  •on  ora 
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frequetilly  assumed  by  M.  Cousin,  thai  Alhcism  is  impossi* 
ble.  Who  on  deny  ilie  cxislencc  of  reason,  of  ihoiignt,  of 
liie  world  ?  Ami,  if  he  cunnol  ilcny  Iiic5«,  he  caiinoi  deny 
<>od,  for  Utese  are  (>od.  It  h  iiiib^liinlially  ii|i»ii  Oiix  (ground 
ihai  M.  Cousin  rests  the  inipoKijibiliiy  of  AthoiMii.  "  Kvery 
tnan  believes  in  his  own  existence,  every  iimu,  therefore,  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  ihe  world  and  (iod.  Kvery  man 
thinks,  every  man,  therefore,  ihinks  God.  Kvery  immmi 
proposition  contains  God  ;  every  man  who  speaks,  speaks  of 
God,  mid  every  word  is  an  act  of  faiih  and  e  hymn.  Every 
assertion,  even  ihoii);h  ne|;Qlive,  is  a  judgment  which  cotilains 
ihu  idea  of  hcii^,  and  coiiseqiicnlly,  God  in  hit  /uUncnt.''  • 
To  Ihe  snine  uHuct  we  are  lold,  **ih.ii  all  ilionghi  implies  a 
spontaneoMH  fuilli  in  C>iid,  and  natural  Alheisin  hait  tio  exi^t- 
«oce."  Kvery  man  who  believes  that  he  exiMi.t,  believes  all 
thai  is  noce=!-sary.  "  If  he  believes  this,  I  am  satisfied  ;  for, 
if  lie  believes  diat  he  eiisis,  he  then  believes  that  his 
thoui^ht,  —  that  he  believes  his  existence,  — is  worthy  of  fsilh ;  , 
[ic  iberefure  places  faiih  in  the  priociple  of  his  thought ;  — 
now,  thtn  is  God."  f  Even  the  skeptic,  who  doubts  every 
thing,  is  not  to  be  brought  tts  an  objection  to  this  doctrine. 
For  does  he  deny  that  he  denies  .'  Does  he  doubt  that  ho 
doubts  ?  If  he  only  ntTirmf  that  he  donbis,  in  that  itflirmaiion 
there  is  included  faith  in  liimself  and  in  <>od.  Behold,  then, 
all  men  converted  into  believers,  —  respect  hnraanity,  for  all 
its  members  acknowledge  iho  same  God  ;  —  impute  siheiMii 
to  no  man,  for  every  man  speaks,  and  each  word  is  an  act  of 
faith  in  God  ;  every  man  believes  his  own  consciousness,  and 
it  is  in  human  consciousness  that  (iod  returns  to  himself; 
"human  consciousness  is  like  the  divine  essence,  which  it 
manifests."  Such  is  the  practical  conclusion  of  this  philoso- 
phy. And  we  ndinit  iLs  jtistiiesa.  It  is  loeically  connected 
with  the  premises.  With  the  notion  of  God  given  us  by 
M.  Cousin,  Atheism  is  indeed  impossible.  And  so  is  it  impos- 
sible under  any  scheme  of  idotsiry,  which  rtssumes  an  object 
in  the  existence  of  which  all  men  must  of  necessity  believe, 
as  its  God.  The  African,  having  established  that  his  fttith 
is  God,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  thai  all  men,  or  as 
many  at  least  as  believe  in  the  evidence  of  iheir  senses,  be* 
licvu  in  God.     Atheism  i*  a  term,  iliat  bears  relation  to  the 
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Ini«  Ood  revealed  in  the  Bible,  lo  the  Ood  thai  is  foand 
under  ibe  "  venerable  foriu  of  reli^on,"  and  llie  |iliilosopli]r 
thai  approaches  this  rorin  lo  diseneage  the  idea  of  Uod, 
and  cliange  it  to  a  now  one,  tlwugli  it  conies  niiii  many 
Gxpressions  of  "  profouiid  respocl  and  reiR'niiioii,"  aiid  willi 
all  (he  dcrfrcnilRl  ami  smirking  palllvness  of  a  French  ptltt- 
mailrt,  ij  eKKCiiliall)'  utlwUiic  in  Im  character,  and  ss  such 
should  be  held  in  etjual  nbhorn^nce  with  the  open  and  fronilctis 
denial  of  Ood.  Ji.  Cousin,  to  do  him  jmiico,  never  faiU  in 
polite  respect  tonaids  religion  :  he  even  refers,  «fiih  evident 
approhaiion.  to  (he  pious  politeness  "  of  the  ociogvnury  atillior 
of  the  Siftlcme  du  Motide,  {an  ^llhtUt,)  who  bowed  and  un- 
covered Ills  head,  whenever  God  was  named.*'  But  when  a 
man  tobt  us  of  our  (tod,  it  is  but  little  matter  whether  be 
does  it  with  an  open  snd  rude  violence,  or  wiih  s  sniootli  3i>d 
comulaisam  lemdeniatn. 

The  idea  ol  creation  i%  of  necesiily  modified  by  tbe  idea 
of  God.  What  is  it  lo  create  ?  After  stating  and  repudiat- 
ing the  '*  rulzor  definition,  which  is,  to  make  something  out  of 
DoUiiog,"  yi.  Cousin  proceeds  lo  seek  the  true  cot>c«|»liofi 
nf  this  act  among  the  facts  of  consciousness.  "  To  create," 
ha  says,  "  is  a  thing  wliich  it  is  not  diflicuh  to  conceive,  lor 
it  is  a  thing  which  we  do  at  every  moment ;  in  fact,  we  create 
whenever  we  perform  a  free  aclioii.  —  Here  is  the  lype  of  a 
ereaiioti.  The  divine  creation  is  the  same  in  its  nature. 
God,  if  he  is  a  cause,  can  create  ; 
cause,  be  cannot  but  creaie  ;   and 

he  does  not  draw  it  forth  from  nothingness,  but  from  himself. 
God  Uiercforc  creates,  he  creates  by  virtue  of  his  creative 
power  :  Itt!  draws  forih  the  world  not  from  nothingness, 
which  is  not,  but  from  him  wlio  is  absolute  existence.  An 
absolute  creative  force,  which  cannot  but  pass  into  act,  being 
eminently  his  chnntcicrixtic,  it  follows,  not  llint  creation  u 
possible,  but  that  it  in  necessary  ;  ii  fotlou-s,  thai  God  is  cre- 
ating without  cessation,  and  inlinilely,  and  thni  creation  is 
inexhaustible,  and  sustains  itself  constantly,''  *  M.  Cousin, 
on  one  occasion,  intimates,  that  he  knows  "  he  is  spealciiig  in 
lb28,  and  not  in  1850,"  and  we  presume  a  decent  regard 
for  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  bis  lot  is  cast,  pre- 
vented  him   from  stating  on  immcdiaie   inference  from  the 


antl,  if  be  is  an  absolute 
creating  the  universe 
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principles  )icrc  laid  down.  If  il  be  tlie  moxi  eminent  charnc- 
u-ristic  of  Uoil,  lliat  liu  i»  an  abtoime  creative  force,  ihat  nin- 
not  but  pn«s  into  act,  vie  are  driven  lo  believe  in  tbe  vlvrnnl 
creaiion  uf  the  world,  or  raiber  in  tlie  eternal  co-exiHtcncc 
tnd  oneuess  of  Uod  and  ilie  universe.  The  possibility  of  a 
creation,  in  ihe  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  lerm,  is  denied 
bv  M.  Cousin,  at  ibe  oul&et.  He  says,  tbat  "Leucippii», 
Kpicurus,  Bayle,  and  Spinoza,  and,  indeed,  ail  others  ntiose 
powers  of  lliouf^hl  are  somewhat  exercised,  demonstrate, 
thai  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  drawn  forth  ;  that  out  c^ 
DOtbiog,  nothing  ciiti  come  forili  ;  whence  tt  follows,  tliat 
ennlion  is  impossibld.  Yet  by  pursuing  a  diflWc-nl  route, 
our  investigations  arrive  at  this  very  dilTereni  reault,  v!'£.,  tbat 
creation  in,  I  do  not  say,  possible,  but  necessary. "  And 
what  is  this  ditlereiit  route  which  conducts  front  the  same 
premises  to  so  opposite  a  conclusion  .'  It  is,  as  we  liave  seen, 
by  changing  tho  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  by  narrowing 
the  term  to  signify  only  what  we  every  moment  do,  what 
every  cause,  now  in  iiclion,  does.  IJy  confounding  creation 
with  causation,  and  defining  Ciod  to  be  a  cretilive  force,  thai 
could  not  but  pats  into  act,  either  Leucippu^j  or  Spinoza  might 
have  proved,  as  clearly  as  M.  Cousin  has  done,  that  creation, 
to  far  from  being  impossible,  is  both  possible  and  neces»iry. 
That  they  did  noi  arrive  at  this  "  diOerent  result,"  should  be 
imputed  perhaps  rather  10  llieir  candor,  than  to  their  want  of 
penetration. 

If  the  maxima  "  nihil  posse  creari  dii  oihiJo  "  be  received 
as  universally  true,  and  applied  in  limitation  of  the  Divine 
power,  as  well  as  human,  creation  is  of  coiirsv  impossible, 
Creation  is  the  making  of  something  out  of  nothing,  and,  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  tliere  can  be  i]o  creation.  We  Hnd  mai- 
ler now  in  existence.  Unless  it  has  existed  eternally,  Uiore 
was*  time  when  it  did  not  exist.  Il  must,  tlien,  have  been 
formed  either  of  something  already  existing,  which  by  hy- 
pothesis is  not  mHtler,  thai  is,  of  spirit,  or  it  must  have  been 
fonned  of  nothing.  But  mailer  cannot  be  a  modified  forra 
of  spiritual  existence,  and,  according  to  M.  Cousin,  it  cannot 
be  drawn  forth  from  noihing,  Tbe  only  legitimate  conclu- 
sion lo  which  we  can  arrive  from  tiiese  premises  is,  that  mat- 
ter does  not  now  exist,  or  (hat  it  has  had  an  independent  ex- 
istence from  eternity,  or  thai  it  is  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity.     The  latter  opinion  seems  lo  be  the  one  held  by 
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M>  Cousin.  The  maieiial  universe,  be  teaches  m,  was  not 
formed  out  of  noihiag  ;  —  God  drew  it  forih  from  liinueir. 
"  We  may,"  be  soys,  "  ^o  fiinber.  Tiic  crcaiwns  of  God  are 
frocn  liiRiself;  lltercforc  lie  creates  vi'nh  all  ihc  eliaracietisiics 
which  we  liave  recognised  in  him,  and  which  pass  tuetuarili/ 
into  his  creatioD.'**  We  find,  loo,  (he  rollowiriE  passage 
in  liis  prerace  to  the  second  edriioo  of  the  PhtK»o]>hicii] 
Fragment-t,  translated  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  appaided  to  the 
"  Klcinents  of  Psycbolo^."  *'  God  exists  for  i»  onJy  in  the 
relaiioa  of  pjiusc  ;  without  this,  reaM>n  would  not  refer  lo  him 
either  humanity  or  the  world.  Uc  is  absolute  substance  only 
iuasiDUch  as  ho  is  absolute  cause  ;  and  bis  ttttnce  consists 
practMly  in  his  creative  power."  f  M.  Cousin's  theory  of 
Cosmogony  is  now  quico  plain.  The  essence  of  God  ra  his 
creative  jiower.  He  i^  an  absolute  force,  subjected  to  a  ne- 
cessity of  acting,  ami  of  developing  in  its  elfecu  tlione  clnr- 
acicrixiics,  ami  those  alone,  which  are  found  in  itself.  God 
is  made  the  mere  living  force,  the  vit  vina,  of  the  universe, 
and  all  things  are  but  llio  radiations  and  effluxes  of  (bis  pri- 
mary and  imerior  eoorg;y.  This  is  liic  ilieoty  tau|>ht,  if  we 
may  credit  llie  Ilermciic  Fragments,  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  which  is  at  this  day  held  both  by  the  Brahmins 
and  BiiddhisiB  of  the  Kii«t.  Amniij;  all  ihc  ancients,  unless 
tlio  Tuscans  be  an  cxceinion,  the  creation  of  soaieihtng  out 
of  nolJiiiig  was  held  to  be  a  palptile  ab»nidiiy.  It  vns  ■ 
common  article  in  all  the  diliereni  creeds  of  Grecian  and 
Komau  philosophy,  tliai  "gigni  de  nihilo  nil,  in  nilnlum  nil 
posse  reverti."  This  led  to  two  ditTerent  iheoriej  of  tlie 
origin  of  the  visible  universe,  either  of  them  esclusive  of  a 
creation,  properly  so  called.  The  one,  that  ol  most  of  (he 
Greek  schools,  which  taught  the  eternity,  and  independent 
existence,  of  matter.  The  other,  that  of  the  Oriental  systems, 
which  reprosenled  the  universe  as  an  emanation  from  wiilun 
the  Deity.  Thus  in  the  '•  Yajur  Veid,"  «  translated  by  I)u 
I'errtjn,  it  is  Slid  :  "  The  whole  universe  i*  the  Creator,  [wo- 
ceeds  from  the  Creator,  exist.t  in  him,  and  reinrni  to  liim. 
The  tcnoraut  assert  that  the  universe,  in  the  beginning,  did 
not  exist  in  its  author,  and  iliat  it  was  created  oot  of  nothing. 
Oh,  ye  whose  hearts  arc  pure,  bow  could  something  be  made 
out  of  nothing  ?     This  lint  Being  alone,  and  witltout  like- 
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ncss,  was  tlra  all  in  l)iv  begriming !  bs  could  mtiltipl)'  hin>- 
self  under  dilfcrcnt  forin$  ;  lie  created  fire  from  hit  «!(.'<eni;e, 
which  is  light,"  &c.  Tliis  liociriin!  was  early  carried  into 
Cireecv,  and  ndopied  by  iiiaiiy  of  tht:ir  jihil  oho  pliers.  It  is 
found  in  llie  Orphic  remaiiiH,  enpecially  in  the  poem  de  Jilwi- 
do,  as  quoted  by  Aristotle  and  Proclus,  in  ^schylus,  and 
in  mo^t  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  seems  to  have  special  affio- 
ilies  for  poetry.  In  modern  limes  it  has  made  its  reappear* 
ance  in  the  polished  periods  of  Pope's  "  Kssay  on  Man>  and 
it  runs  through  the  wild  and  impious  imaginations  of  Shelley.* 
Under  t)ic  poetic  dress  this  system  is  mote  tolerable,  bvcsuse 
we  can  ordinarily  make  such  deductions  for  pueiic  miiigery 
a.t  will  bring  it  uitliin  the  compass  of  truth.  But  when,  in 
liie  ^nive  language  of  didactic  philosophy  we  are  told,  that 
the  very  esietice  of  Ood  is  his  creative  power  ;  that  he  is  a 
force  that  was  compelled  to  act  and  to  jiaxs  with  alt  his  char- 
acteristics into  the  visible  world  ;  aud  that  nothing  now 
exists  which  has  not  from  eternity  existed  in  God  ;  we  arc 
concerned,  we  are  alarmed.  This  necessary  transfusion  of 
God  into  the  universe  destroys  our  very  idea  of  God.f  H« 
is  made  the  substratum,  the  subslaiico,  of  all  existence  ;  and 
we  are  only  bubbles  thrown  up  upon  the  bosom  of  the  mighty 
Am.,  to  reflect  the  minbow  colors,  in  our  brief  phenome- 
nal existence,  and  then  be  absorbed  again  into  die  cceaii  from 
which  we  came.^. 

It  will  have  been  already  anticipated  from  the  exposition 
we  have  given,  that  M.  Cousin's  philosophy  makes  sad  havoc 
with  Christianity.  He  is,  indeed,  studiously  polite  lo  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  to  natural  rclij^ion.  '*  He  knows,  that  he  is 
speaking  in  182S,  and  not  in  ISaO."  This  knowledge,  it  la, 
doubilcvs,  that  draws  from  hiin  his  kind  and  forbearing  in- 


■  Wnrilirwortli  ncpji-iiimlty  biirilpt*  lio  tiir  nMy  fjlrpmi"  "!'  piu'lic  licnto 
npon  lhi>  lul'jcct,  TIip  |>lilt<iUjiliicit  priaci|i1p<<  of  ihf  "  t'.inij  iin  Alan," 
wrra  dioUlcd  by  lli>liii|jl>i'<kv.  ami  it  ■■  •up|KHm<l  Ibat  fop*  <r»  not  biia- 
wif  lulSeienllj  ■wnn>  vi  llivit  ti-nili-ury, 

f  If  t.a  l*liU>i  hiA  .tdty  iHruxiilii-il  iimlnr  lllc  niiiin  (if  (im).  tliv  lorciv 
with  wbich  Uw  nllr<ilu;]U'il  niaIUt  "f  lui  nthuUtr  liV|Ki(bdi«  Wat  nupfwaviJ 
to  tw  Anilcfwcdf  be  riji^^Jilf  wjlU  ft*  umcli  juhIii»<  h*  M.  I'li^eiii,  liftip  '•cijh'i] 
llir  iiiipuUlioii  i>l'  Allu'imn. 

t  Tlii>  lilli'nt  •yitiliuhcul  ftiriii.  Itiil  liu  rtrc  biwii  g^iri-n  \o  ilili  efvi.  U 
tlifti  ot  kii  Orii'iiuvl  M-iM.,  will!  rfgnrsiDt  ihv  Dritj  ik  iii  iniiiii'iiHt  ijilder, 
■Pitnd  kl  tlio  ccutm  of  tlic  uiiivcrH-,  and  •(ikuiiinjf  fuiLJ)  all  tliin^m  I'lUrii  liia 
own  body. 
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dulgence  lomrds  Cliristinoitj',  —  his  paiieoce  willi  its  filow- 
Dtfss  of  movement,  —  nay,  hiit  conde^eiulinK  jMlronage. 
"  Ciiristianjty  i*  the  pliilo^ofiliy  ofUie  people.  He  vilto  now 
addrexse*  yoii  Hprarig  rroiii  the  people,  aiHi  rioiu  Chriniianiiy  ; 
and  I  Iru:»l  you  will  always  Tecoenisc  this,  in  my  profouad 
and  tender  respect  for  all  thai  is  of  (he  people  and  of  Obris- 
tianity.  Philosophy  is  patient ;  she  Knows  what  was  tbe 
coots';  of  events  in  form(;r  gciicrulions,  and  she  is  full  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  ;  liuppy  in  seeing  the  great  bolk  of  man- 
kind ill  tlie  arms  of  Chrislianiiy,  slie  oSisn,  with  modvst 
kindneit«,  to  sadist  her  in  a«.-ending  to  a  yet  loftier  elev»- 
lioo."  *  And  again,  he  say»,  "  1  believe  cliat  in  Christianity 
all  ti'itllis  are  contained  ;  hut  these  eternal  truths  may  and 
oiiglH  to  be  approached,  diseni^fted,  and  illuntraied  by  phi- 
losophy. Truih  has  but  one  loundalion  ;  but  truth  assumes 
Iwo  fonns,  mystery,  and  Bcienti6c  exposition  ;  1  retere  the 
one,  I  am  the  organ  and  interprvior  of  llic  other."  t  In- 
fideiicy  has,  in  most  cases,  assumed  this  guise  of  philosophi- 
cal exphinolioii  of  (he  truths  of  Chrisliantty.  HitniK  pro- 
posed only  to  place  faith  upon  it*  proper  fonndmion ;  aad 
even  Voltaire  and  the  French  KncyclopeiJists  profejst-d  to  be 
rendering  true  swrviee  to  Christianity,  while  they  were  seek- 
ing to  nap  il$  foiindaiionii  and  overwhelm  it  with  utter  nit». 
But  unless  it  be  to  blind  the  eyes,  and  evade  the  arm,  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  in  C'ailiolic  countries  holds 
watch  over  the  press,  we  see  not  what  good  purpose  can  be 
efTvcled  by  so  liiin  a  disguise  as  that  assnmed  by  M.  Cousin. { 
He  surely  cannot  imagioo,  that  the  most  ordinary  intelligence 
could  fail  to  pcnclraie  the  flimsy  hypocrisy.  He  cotncs 
liuwii  from  the  heights  of  philosophy,  to  meet  Chrisiianity  in 
her  helplessness,  an<l  aid  her  in  ascending  to  a  ioflier  eleva- 
tion !  Though  loleratit  of  her  past  slownefs,  yet,  knowiitg 
that  the  must  move  more  rapidly  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlie 


*  lntrn<l.  In  Ili*l.  cf  I'hil  ,  p.  h7.  «  Ibid,,  p,  4ii 

I  Airi<>ii|{  llion-  wlinin  we  l-Hik  to  (■  ipartcr*  of  (iicli  irticlf*  »m  this,  lim 
nnr  vmo  wJm  nm  lurniiij^  ilwir  dirpa  lo  tli»  vncihanlwl  grnuni)  uT  Girinin 
liti-iumi'.  fiilu-r  in  Iti  priinltirr  nr  il>  iMondarjr  anit  iialliclw>cl  dirninii. 
Li*!  iiK,  Willi  ull  till-  ■•arnntlneiK  ul*  (liniiilnti-tti'il  (livail,caullnn  Lba  puiae 
Aiai^ticnii.  tJiidfr  lhr>  (tiijuiH»  uf  [Hiiibiich  nml  poe»j,  ta  will  IrarR  M  mH 
•rata  tliu  hell-lMrn  dnemiu  'if  ihr  i|Fi>iinf  d'niMiiu;  ibo  tniiii;1rd  Imi  and 
btuphrmj' of  lloitir,  riickJcr  Muiitau,  ud  GUshvlbr)  «r,  if  bi>  winder  la 
thcH  duiDiiinii  ■•  a  ilimiouinn,  tlic  laoulol  Cfarktlanlly  of  tliv  diloiplM  «t 
Sahellinir,  M«tpl,  and  Daub 
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future,  he  comes,  witti  modent  kiodneis,  (o  disburden  her  of 
her  masteries,  and  tjuickcn  her  steps  \  He  pfejcnts  liinoclf 
as  an  interpretttr,  in  scientific  exposition,  of  a  rcvclaiion  frooi 
God.  and  the  canon  which  lie  briogs  in  his  hand  and  openly 
exposes,  is  to  Bdimi  nolhiog  which  iJiIs  revelation  contains  as 
truth,  unless,  by  falling  bark  upon  our  own  pnre  reason,  vto 
find  it  to  be  trut;  in  iuelf  and  in  il»e  form  of  ideat !  In  his 
soliiiion  of  the  mysterv  of  the  iDcaniation,  in  ivhicii  Reaso^i 
13  declared  to  be  ilie  Word  made  flesh,  ne  have  both  pioof 
and  warning  of  the  kind  of  assistance  which  Cbrislianily 
may  expect  at  his  bands.  All  ibe  sacred  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation awtadle,  in  like  manner,  under  bis  profane  toucli,  into 
the  stale  truths  nf  our  own  ooDsciouxncss.  Locke  cncoun- 
icra  llie  Kncers  of  M.  Cousin,  because  lie  liad  n»i  discovered 
this  mode  of  making  Oliristianiiy  ea»y.  Speaking  of  the 
appeals  made  by  Locke  to  Christianity,  to  revelatloa,  and  to 
fajtb,  he  says,  "  By  faith,  liowever,  and  by  revelation,  be  doea 
not  undersiand  a  philosophical  faith  and  revelation.  This 
inlerpretaiioD  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Locke-  He  uoder- 
siands  faith  and  rctelation,  in  the  proper  orthodox,  theolt^i- 
cal  sense."*  If  we  have  a  ji»t  idea  of  the  temper  of  Locke, 
1)0  would  have  scorned  to  avail  himself  of  ibis  slippery  and 
deceptive  interprvlntion.  It  is  an  iwgiacious  task  to  be 
alarmists,  and  we  slwuld  shun  the  office,  if  only  some  spe- 
eialties  of  this  or  that  sect  were  at  stake,  and  oot,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  very  btai*  of  all  religion  aiid  morals.  Socinianisin 
is  evangelical,  when  compared  with  the  newest  theology  of 
Germaoy. 

M.  Cousin's  patronage  of  Ctiri«liamty  becomes  sometimes 
ludicrous.  Uo  declarer,  with  gravity,  Uint  "  it  is  tbv  best  of 
all  religions,  and  it  is  llic  most  accomplished  of  all."  H« 
assigns  a  reason  for  iu  accomplixhments.  It  is  this,  "  thai 
Uui  Christian  religion  i.H  that  which  of  all  other  religiont 
came  liui ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  religion 
wlucb  came  last  should  not  be  better  than  all  others,  should 
not  embrace  and  resume  ibem  all."f  The  perfectibility  of 
the  human  species  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  with  M.  Cousin. 
Humanity  is  ever  in  tbe  nebt ;  and  itc  prepress  is  steadily 
onward  and  upward.  EacTi  age  is  an  improvement  on  its 
predecessor,  and  cvcrj'  new  system  is  superior  to  all  that 
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htTe  gone  before  it.  The  inferiority  of  Chrisuaniijr  will 
therefoTe  be  dctnomtraied,  sboukl  the  general  apostujr,  #lucti 
some  predict,  take  place  after  its  uoiversal  prevalence. 

We  niMMl  not  seek,  in  tlie  remote  deductions  and  results  of 
M.  Cousii)'*  philotiophy,  for  evidence  of  its  irreconcilable 
hoittiliiy  to  Chriiiiaiiiiy.  In  its  first  principles  it  overlbrows 
Uie  rouiiilalion  of  divine  revclxtion.  1  lio  spontaneous  reason, 
we  are  told  by  M.  Cousin,  is  God,  and  tbo  trullis  gircn  by  it 
are  "  literally  a  revelation  from  God."  And  since  this  rea- 
■on  is  round  in  all  men,  "  burajuiiiy  is  inspired."  The  origi- 
nkl  EbcC  of  ulTinnsiioii,  which  i»  fouiul  by  M.  Cousin  in  bunian 
coflsciousnesK,  beneiiih  reflection,  and  anterior  to  all  negation, 
and  ii|>»ti  U'htch  he  relies  for  proof  of  the  exigence  of  the 
sjtontaiieous  reason,  *■*  this  fact  it  is,  which  the  human  race 
have  agreed  to  call  inspiration."  This  inspiration  is  attended 
alnaya  by  eotbusiasm.  *'  It  is  the  spirit  of  God  with  us  ;  it 
is  immediate  intuition,  as  opposed  to  induction  and  dcroon* 
•Irstion  ;  it  is  the  priiniiire  spontaneity  oppoH-tl  lo  the  ulte- 
rior devolopcmcnt  of  reflection."  •  A»  neither  llie  fcusea  nor 
itie  will  arc  concerned  in  this  primitive  act  of  pure  ap]>CTcep- 
lion,  wc  cannot  refer  it  in  ourselves.  Therefore,  "wlten 
man  is  conscious  of  the  wondrous  fact  of  ins|)in)lion  omi  en- 
ihusiatm,  feeling  himself  unable  to  reCer  it  to  himself,  he  re- 
fers it  to  God  ;  and  gives  to  this  original  acid  pure  affirmation 
the  name  of  revelation.  Is  the  human  race  wrong  ?  f  Wlwn 
man,  conscious  of  his  foebte  inicrveniion  in  the  fact  of  in- 
spiraiion,  rafurs  lo  God  the  truths  which  he  has  not  made, 
and  which  rule  over  him,  docs  be  deceive  himself?  No, 
certainly  not ;  for  what  is  God  ?  I  have  told  you ;  he  is 
thought  in  itself,  with  Us  fimdanienttLl  momonia  :  he  is  eternal 
reason,  the  (iuti:itence  and  the  ciiuiio  of  the  truths  which  men 
perccivet.  When  man,  therefore,  refers  to  (lod  that  truth 
which  he  cnnnnt  refer  either  lo  thi^  world,  or  to  his  own  per- 
sonality, lie  refers  it  to  him  to  whom  he  ought  to  refer  it  ;  and 
Uiis  absolute  affirmation  of  irnih,  without  reflection,  —  this 
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I  The  driAcaUoo  of  oollpnliv»  hnn^Dit]'  if  Tfeuied  hy  inanj  tn  G«r- 
many  ■■  iIip  rr^npraUvv  prifir.iplo  of  oar  •((«,  The  AatiionablB  panlbriain 
oTBrrlin  tFiclir*.  ihal "  whairver  ia  (in  politiea)  ii  light":  a  h|p«ir>d  «r*<^ 
fnr  Ihr  eaurlirrn  '>!tn  alianliiV  mnriaioh  ;  and  trliioli.  wlirn  ajipttrcl  ta  mot- 
ali,  lorbida  iib.  k*  ilm-t  a  living  |in«l,  to  dim  out  mind'i  rye  willi  «nj  Irara 
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inspbniioa,— enthusiasm,  —  is  vDriiablfl  revelation.*'*  AU 
men  arc  imjiircd,  aaii  all  sre  inspired  in  an  equal  degree. 
TlaU  !i[>onIaiiciiy  of  reason,  wliicti  is  lo  all  men  a  veriiable 
revelation  from  God,  "  does  not  admit  of  essctilid  difleren- 
oei."  It  gives  pure  trutti,  and  in  al)  men  the  same  tnilb. 
"Ererywbere,  in  itii  iusiinctive  and  tpDniant-otis  form,  rea- 
son is  equal  to  itself,  in  all  the  generaiiout  of  humanity,  and 
in  all  the  individuals  of  nhieh  ilieste  diliercnt  geaeratiom  are 
composed."  f  It  is  too  plain  for  argument,  thai  these  princi- 
ples destroy  all  ibai  is  peculiar  and  valuable  in  the  f^acred 
Scriptures.  The  disiiociivo  claim  which  they  put  fonli,  of 
containing  a  revelation  from  Uod,  is  sot  aside  by  a  similar 
claim  on  bebalf  of  every  man.  Humanity  is  inspired  tn  all 
its  members,  and  revclaiiona  of  iriitli  are  made  to  all  men  in 
nearly  ecpinl  degree.  When  hnly  men  of  tJod  spake  of  oW, 
as  tiiey  were  moved  by  the  Uoly  tihnst,  tbey  were  but  giv- 
ing utterance  to  the  visions  of  the  spontaneous  reaaon,  and 
the  truths  declared  by  Christ  and  his  AposlJes  were  from 
God  only  in  tiie  same  sense  in  which  all  our  own  iotuiiions 
of  truth  are  from  God.  The  Koran  is  of  equal  auiboriiy 
with  the  Bible  ;  all  pretended  rcrelations  have  ooe  and  the 
same  authority,  that  is,  the  self-evidcncc  of  the  tr\iih3  which 
they  contain.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  thus  stripped  of  its 
high  prcro^ive  as  a  special  message  from  God  ;  and  hcdy 
prophets  and  apostles,  nay,  our  Saviour  too,  were  deceived 
in  supposii^  that  they  had  any  other  kind  of  communication 
with  (iod,  than  that  which  every  man  enjoys.  No  special 
revetauon  could,  according  to  this  philosophy,  be  accredited  to 
the  world.  No  mcsscni^cr  or  intcrprclcr  could  be  furnished 
for  a  divine  mission  among  men.  '1  he  truths  revealed  to  any 
one  man,  through  the  operations  ofbia  tnxtincliTe  reason,  and 
by  him  proclaimed  to  others,  cannot  be  received  except  by 
such  as  nnd  the  same  truths  in  their  own  spontaneity  of  res- 
son.  And  the  only  way,  tlierefore,  by  which  (lod  could 
make  known  his  will,  and  give  it  authority  among  men,  would 
bo  by  enlarging  the  spontaneous  reason  of  every  man.  At 
precisely  this  point  the  extremes  of  Hat  Itaiionattsm,  and  ibo 
{^ilosophy  of  the  Absolute,  come  together.  Their  oscula- 
tion is  seen  in  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jeaua,"  which  baa  almost 
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convulsed  the  religious  worli)  So  Oerman}'.  Msrlieineka  and 
Ruhr,  lika  Herod  nnd  Pilme,  agree  only  when  ibe  Son  of 
God  is  to  b«  cruciricd.  Would  to  Uod,  that  our  fellow 
Cbnsiians  in  Ameriuu,  before  abandoning  as  shallov  ibe  phi- 
losoph}-  uf  the  great  Ivnclish  fathers,  would  take  the  uouble 
to  vxnmine  the  issues  of  the  pailu  on  which  tbcy  arc  enter- 
ing !  Let  us  have  any  philosophy,  however  sballow,  that 
leaves  us  in  quid  possession  of  the  Gospel,  rmiher  than  the 
dark  sad  hopeless  Dcwildcrnicnl  Jnin  which  we  are  thrown  bjr 
tbo  d«ep  meisphysics  of  M.  Cousin.  We  ny  to  him  and  to 
Dr.  Hvnr}',  in  the  langiinge  of  Kdmund  Burke,  "  if  our 
religious  tenets  should  ever  want  a  further  elucidation,  we 
shall  not  call  on  infidelity  to  explain  them.  We  shall  not 
light  up  our  temple  from  that  unhallowed  fire.  It  will  be  il* 
laminated  with  other  lights.  It  will  be  perfumed  with  otiier 
incense,  than  the  infectious  stuff,  which  is  imported  by  tlie 
smugglers  of  adulliTBicd  mctophysirs." 

Tlicy  who  arc  accustomed  i«  look  to  the  sanctioD*  of  reli* 
giaii  for  the  chief  support  of  morality,  will  naturally  «xr- 
mise,  that  M.  Cousin  is  not  unduly  strict  in  his  ethical  code- 
When  God  is  made  to  be  thought,  rea.ion,  tpace,  time,  and 
uiiiiilior,  there  is  not  much  room  left  for  tne  commiasioa 
of  any  serious  offences  against  him.  If  humanity  is  tns[Mred, 
tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubi  that  humanity  will  always  be  in 
the  right.  Wc  accordingly  find,  that,  under  the  cheerliil 
philosophy  of  M.  Cousin,  it  is  a  crime  to  "  blaspheme  human* 
ity."  Forms  of  government  or  of  religion  which  have  ex- 
tensively prevailed  could  not  have  subsisted  wiilmut  the 
consent  of  humanity  ;  and,  tliiMit;ii  it  is  our  privilege  to  crili- 
obe,  we  are  taught  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  condemn  them. 
The  spirit  of  each  particular  age,  the  temper  of  each  system 
of  philosophy,  in  short,  every  thing  which  ha*  existed 
through  the  concurrence  of  humanity,  is  right ;  "  it  has  its 
apolof^y  in  its  existence."  Wo  are  warned  not  to  "accuse 
humaniiy,"  by  condrmning  religions  or  poliiical  laws,  which 
have  lied  ihc  confidence  nnd  sympathy  of  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. "  To  imprecaie  power  (long  and  lasting  power),  we 
are  told,  is  to  blnftpbeme  humanity ;  to  bring  nceusaUons 
against  glory,  is  nnibing  less  than  to  bring  accusation*  against 
humanity,  by  which  it  is  decreed.  What  is  glory,  gentle- 
men }     It  is  (he  judgment  uf  humanity  upon  ila  members  ; 
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and  humanity  is  always  in  the  rtghl,"*  No  appeal  ran  be 
taken  from  the  judgment  of  humanity,  for  "  ils  judgment  is 
infallible."  f 

We  are  thus  led  to  a  conclusion,  nliich  M.  Cousin  does 
not  scruple  to  avow  and  apply,  that  success  is  the  cnierion 
of  moral  excellence.  He  sets  it  down  As  "  the  peculiar  clnr- 
acierislic  of  a  |reat  roan,  that  tie  succeeds."  He  proves  (hat 
in  every  battle  which  has  ever  taken  place,  "  tlie  ranqinsfied 
[lany  deserved  to  be  vancjuished,  — iJiat  the  victorious  party 
was  the  better,  the  more  mormi  party  ;  and  ibat  therefore  il 
was  victorious."}  This  singular  demonsuaiion  may  t>e 
sumtaed  up  io  s  single  sentence,  which  we  extract.  "  Cour- 
age is  a  virtue  which  has  a  right  to  the  rccotnpcuse  of  vlc- 
'  tory  ;  —  weakness  is  a  vice,  nnd,  iua^imich  as  it  is  so,  it  is 
always  punished  and  bcaicn."§  Kxantimition  nnd  rcflccttoni 
wc  arc  told,  will  convince  us,  in  every  ca«e,  that  "  the  van- 
<{ui!<tH!il  ou{;hi  to  have  been  vanquished,"  and  that  our  sym- 

Eathy  and  applause  should  ba  **  on  the  side  of  the  victor,  (or, 
it  is  the  better  cause."  -       > 

We  have  never  seen  the  odious  fnasim,  "  Whaleve*  ia,  is 
right,"  pressed  to  a  more  insane  extent,  than  is  given  to  it  in 
M.  Cousin's  philosophy.  It  is  this  abominabte  principle 
which  breathes  into  his  system  the  cheerful  inspiration,  upon 
which  be  so  much  loves  to  dwell.  We  may,  indeed,  thus 
learn  to  be  cheerful  iindirr  any  aspect  of  alTiurs,  wc  may  bow 
the  knee  to  any  religion,  we  may  cordially  enibraci)  any  form 
of  gavernineiil,  we  may  shout  in  the  poce^ion  of  any  con- 
queror, we  may  rejoice  with  the  successful  oppres-ior,  and 
imult  the  oppressed  with  the  truth,  that  bo  deserves  to  sulTer, 
—  but  at  what  expense  do  wc  purchase  this  easy  and  cheerful 
temper !  What  a  sacrifice  of  tlw  lender  charilics  of  our  na- 
ture, what  a  drendful  perversion  of  tntth  and  conscience,  does 
it  involve  !  We  must  first  learn  to  believe,  what  M.  Cou- 
sin, indeed,  distinctly  teaches,  that  prudence,  courage,  and 
strength,  though  united  with  ambition,  revenge,  cruelty,  and 
rapacity,  constitute  a  moral  excellence  that  deserves  to  tri- 
umph over  imprudence  and  weakness,  though  associated  with 
the  greatest  mildness,  forbearance,  and  benevolence.     We 
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have  our  tears  thus  stayed. 

There  is(o  iis  a  dark  ami  dreary  fatalUm  [Kirrnding  M.Cou- 
sto'a  system,  of  which  symptoms  have  already  appeared  in 
the  extracts  we  have  given.  He  does  not,  indeMl,  testch 
what  is  toumoaly  mesat  by  faialisra.  Ue  is  a  streaitout 
advocate  for  (he  Ireodom  of  iho  will,  aod  talks  much  of  our 
free  personality.  Bui  then  tiiis  Greedom  itself  is  but  ooe  of 
the  products  of  a  deeper  fiiialtsm,  which  pervades  tl»e  uni- 
verse, and  works  out  its  results  in  nil  things.  The  mecbaoi' 
cal  theory  of  tiie  French  atheists,  which  was  the  prodiict  of 
the  pliilosopby  of  seiisaiioo,  and  ihe  ideal  theory  of  tlie 
Transcend  en  lalists,  arrive,  in  this  respect,  tliougb  by  ditTereot 
routes,  at  much  the  same  conclusion.  And,  though  each 
brings  with  it  somewhat  of  the  du»t  of  ihc  road  by  which  it 
has  come,  thero  is  not  much  to  choo&e  between  them.  The 
one  is,  indc>od,  more  rclincd  and  ipiritual  tlian  the  other. 
We  hear  less  of  the  working  and  grinding  of  the  machinety. 
It  is  an  abstract  and  ideal  iiiccbnnism  lo  which  it  subjects  t», 
but  still  a  mochantsm.  All  things  are  moved  on  by  a  resist- 
less destiny.  Even  God  is  represented  as  a  creative  force. 
which  could  not  but  puss  into  act.  And  again,  we  are  told, 
"  God  coutd  nut  remain  in  a  slate  of  absolute  unity  ;  that 
ahsoliile  unity,  thsi  eternal  subtttatice,  being  a  creative  force, 
could  not  but  create.  "  *  Cousin  leaches  us,  that  every  man 
who  exists  is  but  the  exponent  of  some  preexisiioe  nece»ai- 
ty  ;  that  every  book  that  is  written  is  but  the  reaiixatton  of 
an  idea  that  must  needs  take  this  form,  and  that  every  thing 
which  occurs  represents  an  idea  which  could  not  but  be 
represented  at  tliiil  precise  lime,  and  in  that  very  manD«r. 
After  a  full  exposition  of  the  a  priori  demand  for  a  Uoiver* 
sol  History,  he  concludes,  "  hence  tlie  necessity  of  Bossuet." 
The  idea  had  been  ripening  for  some  time,  and  at  IcDglh 
there  was  an  imperative  necessity  for  it  lo  put  on  a  concrete 
form,  and  it  immedintoly  assumed  it  in  the  person  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  was  not  only  neces- 
sary that  Bossuet  should  come  inio  existence  at  this  precise 
mom(?nt,  end  that  he  shmild  write  a  Universal  History,  but 
hia  plan  also  was  subject  to  necessity.  After  a  full  account 
of  the  a  priori  urgency  of  ao  idea  upon  tJiis  aubjcci,  we  arc 


>  Intnd.  to  H<it.  of  Phil ,  p.  903. 
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told,  "Hence,  gentlemeo,  the  necesaiiy  of  Bossuei's  plan." 
We  have  thon  an  accouni  of  t)ie  necc&sily  whicli  called  into 
being  and  sot  at  work  in  tli«ir  respective  functions,  Vico, 
Herder,  Tennetiiann,  and  others,  li  would  6cvm  as  if  tliexe 
had  been  some  difBculty  in  finding  concrete  lutbilstioD  for 
the  abstract  necessillcx  of  tliv  Cartesian  philMOphy.  Dee- 
cartes  himself  was  the  product  uf  a  necessity,  which  grew 
out  of  the  dependence  and  subjection  of  the  scholastic  sys- 
tems. It  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  retolutioo, 
in  which  reason  might  shake  oil"  the  shackles  of  authority 
and  enter  upon  tlie  true  method  of  philosophizing.  And 
Descartes  came  lo  represent  this  idea.  But  ilien  Descartes 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier;  Malcbranchc  was  a  mook, 
Berkeley  an  eminent  bishop,  Spinoza  a  recluse,  and  Leibniis 
a  slalcstrian.  There  was  ilterefore  a  necessity,  in  the  Carte- 
sian pliilo«>ptiy,  for  a  great  professor ;  "  this  was  iJie  place 
and  destiny  of  Wolf."" 

There  is  a  wider  domain,  and  a  stricter  rule,  given  by 
M.  Cousin,  to  tliis  destiny,  than  is  conceded  by  most  even  of 
fatalists.  Not  only  do  all  men,  and  especially  great  men, 
rcprcseot  ideas  which  it  was  necessary  should  find  iheir  rep- 
resentation in  them,  but  **  every  placo  represents  an  idea." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  has  not  Its  necessity  for 
existing,  and  which  does  not  therefore  represent  an  idea. 
"  Vcs  !  Kenllvmcn,  says  our  author,  give  roe  ihe  map  of  any 
country,  iis  configuration,  its  climate,  its  waters,  its  winds, 
an<l  the  whole  of  its  physical  geography  ;  give  (ne  its  natural 
productions,  its  flora,  ilk  Koology,  &c.,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  tell  you,  a  priori,  what  will  be  the  quality  t>f  man  in  that 
country,  and  what  part  its  inbebllanis  will  act  in  history,  — 
not  accidentally  but  necessarily.  Dot  at  any  particular  epoch, 
hut  in  all ;  in  short,  — what  idea  he  is  called  lo  represent." 
The  philosophy  which  denies,  that  all  things  hold  and  bind 
each  other  together,  which  emanripaics  man  tn  any  degree 
from  the  laws  of  brass  and  iron  which  work  so  elTeciually 
ujion  him  even  through  nature,  that  "  the  exisience  of  a 
particular  country  deiertniuea  the  existence  of  a  particular 


"  Introd.,  n  !M0.  Thp  inftniiM  h  dbflaui :  thfw  rtfl  Tsmtinrf  ■  iwws. 

■itv  in  iho  pliiLoiiophT  ttf  Ihc  fe|^  Tor  a  "  peer  of  Frnccp/'  Qupn.' :  Dora 
Ihc  tninp  ptinoiplf  of  nreruaiy  cmmation  from  Ihi'  •jje  »nd  ciieumitaneCi 
bill)  in  thr  caw  of  Iranilaiiona^  Or  «oulil  M.  Coiudn,  bj  an  innrM  mMh- 
cm),  deoUta  tha  lioraMopcor  tuiulBuiMs/ 
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p«opl«,"  is  branded  »  •  '*  •eDtim«f>ul  aod  puiillaiiiinous 
Bptniuilism,  nhicli,  tbough  well  enough  sdajiied  to  lliv  minds 
of  cliildicn  and  of  Hroin«n,  would  i>ot  be  leu  faul  to  scieecc 
than  mai«nalt»m  itself."  * 

M.  Cou»in  hu  a  reason,  a&ide  from  ibe  principles  of  bis 
philosophy,  for  being  a  fstalbi.     '*  All  greai  men,"  be  says, 
"have  be«ii  fatalists."     And  as  lie  has  provided  the  nay,  in 
all  other  respects,  for  his  being  a  greal  man,  it  would  hardly 
answer  for  liiii>  to  fail  licrc.     "  A  great  mao,"  Ite  informs  us. 
"  b  a  general  idea,  concenttated  in  u  strong  individuality,  w 
that  its  generality  may  appear  witlwut  supjirensing  hia  indi- 
viduality."    From  this  definition  of  a  ereai  man,  be  infers, 
that  no  prieKi,  jirophei,  or  poniitl",  can  be  great,  since  ibetr 
existence  conviais  in  Clieir  relation  to  the  God  wtmm  (bey  an- 
nounce :  with  ibem  "  God  is  every  thing,  and  man  b  noth- 
ing ;"  **sacordoial  castes  destroy  individuality,  for  in  thetn 
nolliing  appears  but  thi;  name  of  the  caste,  aiid  llw  name  of 
tbe  caaic  is  tliv  name  of  its  God."  Tlicreforc  it  appcats,  tbit 
BO  priest,  and,  li)'  pnriiy  of  reuson,  do  religious  man,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  tti'i  infinite  prevaiU  over  ihe  finite,  and  to  wboan 
*'  God  is  every  thing,  and  man  nothing,"  can  be  a  great 
man.     War  aiKl  philosophy  are  the  only  two  liites  of  life 
which  are   favorable    to   the   developemeiit   of    great   men. 
"  Who  are  they,"  he  asks,  "  ulio  have  left  the  greatest  names 
among  men  f     They  are  those  who  have  done  ibeir  country- 
men the  greatest  good,  who  have  sened  tbem  most  elTeciiiu- 
ly  ;  that  in,  who  have  made  ilii;  greatest  conquests  for  the 
ideas,  which  in  their  cemury  were  called  to  dominion,  and 
which  then  represented  (he  destinies  of  civilization  ;  that  is, 
who  have  gmned   tiit  mott   batUu."i     Bnl    M.  Cousin  is 
not  a  warrior,  excent  in  the  bloodless  conflict  of  i<ieas,  and 
it  would  not  do  to  hmit  greamess  to  war.     We  have,  in  con- 
sequence, another  demontitnition,  concluding,  "  Therefore  the 
great  philosopher  is.  In  his  lime  and  in  his  couniry,  the  ulti- 
mate perfection  of  all  other  great  men,  and,  together  with 
the  great  captain,  he  is  the  most  complete  ropreseotatioo  of 
tlie  people  to  whom  he  belongs."}     The  way  is  tbcrefore 
open  to  M.  Cousin.     But  it  is  "  the  peculiar  mark  of  a  great 
man  that  he  succeeds."     Ami  M.  Cousin  has  succeed«j ;  for 
the  "  name  of  eclecticism,  whether  chosen  well  or  ill,  be^u 
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for  some  lime  linco  to  be  soni«nlni  spread  abroad,  and  to 
resound  in  Frnnco  and  ciscwtiero."  "  Docs  noi  all  the  world, 
loo,  know,  ihiii  M.  Cousin  hw  been  made  a  IVcr  of  France. 
WiilioiU  duiibt,  be  lia»  succeeded.  WhnI  is  furihcr  necessa- 
ry i  Why,  '^  all  great  men  have  in  a  greater  or  less  ilegrcc 
been  fatahiu."  f  And  be  has  eiven  sitffirieni  proof,  tliat  he 
labors  under  no  lack  of  this  qualilicsiioo. 

Let  u!)  again  pause  for  a  lilile  season,  and,  lookiog  back 
upon  our  dreary  way,  take  in  at  ooe  reirospeciire  survey  <to 
much  of  the  field  as  may  include  llie  German,  the  French, 
and  [be  mongrel  philosophies.  They  arc  districts  of  the 
same  kingdom  ;  alike  in  arrognocc,  in  nonscase,  and  in  ttn- 
piety. 

Campbell  lias  a  ehapler  in  his  "  Pbifosophy  of  Rhetoric," 
intended  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  fact,  ihai  nonsense  ao 
often  escapes  being  detected,  boih  by  the  writer  and  by  the 
reader ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  what  we  have  seen. 
Grosser  absurdities  than  those  which  may  be  selected  from 
the  German,  and  the  mock-German  meiapbysicE,  we  believe 
the  world  never  beheld  ;  and  those  not  in  scattered  places, 
but  for  page  after  page,  and  chnplcr  aflcr  chapter.  The  Ger- 
mans of  ihe  Trunsrendcnliil  School  conipluin,  that  we  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  raee  are  itull,  lerre.tirial,  and  shallow ;  their 
defect  in  equally  unfortiinaie,  for  no  one  of  iliem  has  tlie  fa- 
culty for  descrying  an  absurdity,  as  such.  The  grossest  and 
most  drivelling  nonsense,  which  could  be  expressed  in  a  jar- 
gon of  words,  would  probably  to  a  transceDdentaliat  exhibit 
nothing  ridiculous,  and  perhaps  something  august.  Except 
the  Philosophy  of  the  .\hsoliite,  few  ibingi  can  be  imagined 
more  ludicrously  and  ditgustiiigly  abiturd  than  the  revelations 
of  Bohme,  or  Jacob  Behmen,  as  we  more  familiarly  call 
him.  Vet  these  ravings  of  the  inspired  shoemaker  are  re- 
garded with  "  alfcclionate  reverence,"  }  not  only  by  Schelling 
but  by  Coleridge  ;  and,  more  amazing  still,  have  conduced, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  produclioti  of  ibe  modem  philoso- 
phy, aa  has  been  proved  and  acknowledged.^ 

*  Intrad-.  p.  414.  t  IHd.,  p.  aor>. 

t  Thua  CiViidn  tpenlu  of  Jwob  Rchnirn,  Bion.  LllPt..  Vol.  I.  p.  DG  ; 
■ee  kill  n.  INI, —  Biui'a  (inoiJa,  pp.  5&T-CI1I,  —  llcinioUl  i  (DDd.Giund- 
frblcfn  <fi'[  Enichuns,  1^^.  p.  415. 

f  Wo  I'liwrvo  two  new  bio^pbJM  of  Jteob  BiihiiM,  tmoog  the  latoM 
Gr-imiii)  woik*. 
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la  the  land  of  ilictr  provslence,  these  ffrtiemi  have  been 
frequently  compnrud  lo  ihv  dreaiiu  of  tbe  early  Unoslics.Bnd 
the  rcsemblitiict!  is  too  striking  to  escape  an)'  oac  versed  in 
cliurch  history  ;  »^  has  been  lo  our  kiiovvleilge  admiiled  by 
■oine  of  iliote  concenied.  The  very  name  tr'nom  reminds 
one  of  the  claim  lo  direct  knowleiige  of  the  absolute  ;  Irni  ilie 
parallel  may  be  carried  out  in  almost  eiery  particular  of  ibe 
IwD  classes  of  opinton.  This  has  been  done  in  a  prolbund 
maoner  by  the  Ic-arned  Bsur,  in  his  work  on  (ho  Gnosis  of  the 
Clirisiian  church.  Hi;  lias  traced  out  at  full  Icnglli  (ho  Imnid 
pictures  of  the  Vulentinian*  mid  the  Ophites  ;  of  Marcion  and 
ibe  admirers  of  the  P»etido-Clemeoiine  Homilies  ;  be  has  set 
over  against  this  the  portraiture  of  Itohme,  of  Fichie,  of 
Schelltng,  aod  of  lleeel ;  aad,  comporiog  iheir  retpeciive 
linestnenlst  bss  revealed  a  likeness  as  striking  as  it  is  frightful, 
This  he  does,  moreover,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  an  adorti^ 
devotee  of  the  new  ihcoEOny.  He  shows  the  reoiarksble  co- 
inoidence  bvtween  Schelling  and  Biilimit,  and  between  both 
tnd  die  Gnostics  ;  and  be  makes  tbe  annloiiy  no  less  apparent 
io  tbe  case  of  Hegel.  *  In  all  ihe^ie  scheiiies,  the  initiated 
are  incited  lo  lit  esoteric  vision  of  truth,  a  Gnosis  which  tbe 
common  herd  cannot  aiuifi :  in  all,  the  ]>romise  is,  *'  Your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  aud  ye  shall  he  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil."  The  conOiciin^  secu  agree  in  this,  and  m  a 
consequent  contempt  lor  what  they  call  popular,  experimen* 
tal,  or  empirical  philo«o[)iiy. f  As  there  are  certain  limits  to 
inteUeciual  powcra,  which  the  immoriBl  Locke  endeavoured 
to  ascertain,  and  beyond  which  wc  tloal  in  the  re|;ion  of  raid* 
night,  so  those  who  have  forgoilcii  thvsc  cautions  have  in 
their  most  original  speculations  only  reproduced  the  delirium 
of  oilier  times,  which  in  the  cycle  of  opinion  has  come  back 
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■  Dl*  chrlMlleho  GiMaJi,  odrt  die  chiulllcbn  RrtlficnihPhllnMpbip  is 
ibtM  faMhiclillichpn  Etitwickrtutif.  Vod  Or.  Fpiilia«n<I  (liiialian  H«ui. 
TiiUojieii.  Ir<l5,  —  In  Ihii  clabnralc  work  of  PrulcMar  Ilaur,  iii-arl}'  lw« 
Iiundrrd  |ugp9  arc  dcvoU'd  to  the  Fihibillan  of  the  panllrl  brtwrvn  llH 
nifMlrtn  Ktrn,  ind  tbe  frantic  Ophilpi  and  othct  lilliK«Bdrnlall>u  iif  tlw 
priniilivr  tgt.  Lcl  the  reulir  tiuipoad  U»  judgnicnt  uoUl  ho  ihtl\  havo 
laquiicd  into  tlir  juitiee  oftllti  Oomp«ri*iin  > 

I  lltifrl  ffirri  himwlf  (THl  ■muMnwDt  nl  llic  EnfrlUh  iccrpuiloii  oT 
the  muni  Piilaiofk}/,  He  olludPa  to  l.ind  Bti>ii|{hi<n'a  haling,  in  ■  •pMCh 
in  i'(rliiniCnl,  npnkpn  </  "  the  j'MtMopMtal  pnneipln  of  rrer-lrado.  He 
ftllnbiiten  ■  HimiUr  rktir<'**^<'»  tu  ('Utiimii^  ;  uid  ffivfii  thr  foljipwinf  ia  the 
tide  vf  «  ncenl  Cnjiliili  bonk,  lit  "TJii>  Art  oi  PmrrTinir  tlie  t)ul,on 
PhOotepiii^  Pliuelpiet.'— lleiCeit  LtugklapaiJit,  pp.  11,  JX. 
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(ipon  ui  "  like  a  plmnUsma  or  »  ltid«ous  dretm."  *  In  the 
french  iiniutlion,  no  l«Mt>  (lion  the  German  original,  there  is 
a  perpetual  telfMleliisioa  praciised  by  tbe  pliilu»n|ilitir,  who 
plays  with  words  as  a  child  with  lettered  cards,  and  combines 
what  ought  10  be  the  symbols  of  thougbt,  into  exprcsaioos  ua- 
meantng  and  self-coniradictory-t  And  as  in  ibis  operation 
he  cannot  but  be  aware,  thai  these  expressions  arc  tho  expo- 
ncnis  of  no  cooccptions  of  the  inlnlkTl,  he  demands,  as  ihc 
only  possible  prop  of  his  system,  a  tpecific  fiictiliy  for  the  ab- 
soltiie,  the  unconditionei),  and  —  may  we  not  add  ?  —  ibe  ab- 
surd !  Thus  Fichie  anked  of  all  such  as  wouM  »pire  to  bia 
primary,  free,  and  creative  act  of  Uie  Ich  or  J^o,  a  certain 
power  called  the  jfnfcAauunrfMrnwijvn.  It  is  the  want  of 
these  optics,  alas  !  which  spoils  us  for  philosophers.  Rein- 
hold,  who  often  combated,  and  sometimes  rallied,  his  old 
friend,  svou-od,  that  be  was  utterly  destliule  of  this  sense,  a 
misfortune,  adds  M.  Pc^crando,  ciimmon  lo  him  wiib  all  the 
rest  of  (he  world.J  It  is,  hownvt-r,  the  happy  portion  of  the 
absolute  Philosophers,  the  Behmeniteit,  the  (Jnoslics,  the 
SooRet,  the  Bnddhitts,  and  >  few  of  (he  Americant. 

It  would  alford  a  subject  for  many  more  pages  than  we 
cm  allot  to  this  whole  discuwion,  to  compare  the  new  philo- 
sophy with  that  of  the  Oriental  mystics.  Wo  look  with 
amazemeot  at  the  exact  roproduciion  of  almost  erery  East- 
ern error  in  tho  musings  of  Europe.  Il  should  seem,  thi( 
no  form  of  profane  absurdity  can  ever  finally  die  out  of  llw 
world,  until  the  great  suggesler  of  them  all  shall  be  cast  into 
hell.  Pdntheisni  has  by  some  been  regarded  as  the  mother 
of  polytheism  ;  but  mother  and  daughter  have  tored  to  dneU 


*  Wbrn  wv  lonk  *(  tha  prodigioua  ■Mwulktloml  of  Ihn  aehmlinrn,  w» 
find  «ipccHinns  liiglily  tniwc«nd#DUl.  t.nn  llfl  i*  ■horn  uf  liin  tirigi- 
onlily,  mn<<  piinUii-iiiii  ■«  diMOwmi  ■iiinng  Ihe  liicubrUion*  of  tlin  dark 
■gm.  Thiin,  Jannniti  Erii[rni  aaj*  at  Uin  divine  nalurn  :  "  Ilriu  ••I  ninnn 
(jiiiid  rrtu  r>l ;  i|uaaiKiii  i|wi>  fiinil  uiiini*.  M  At  in  oninibui ;  omne  mint 
cjuihI  tnlrlll^ilut  rt  iFnlilur,  niliil  iliuil  n(.  niai  non  appinntla  B|ipiuitic>, 
iiCfiiilll  iiMnifralatio,  nc'ifili  nlHf nialio, '  ric  — Ijf  Diniioni  JVatuta,  bb. 
ii.  p.  no.  item  we  have  ]i»nlhenfn.  Agiiin,  "  Prt  niliilum  <•>  quo  onmU 
erraU  naae  acnplnn  dicil,  inlirllii!Q  incffabilpm  p(  iiiconiprchrnaibilrm  di- 
rinm  natofv  maccfaatbilemqilc  cEdiitrntrm.  omnibua  Ltil«]]pcUbua  tivt  iMi- 
manl*  aire  inifrticia  inacotMbililet  incognitam."  Lib.  ui,  p.  ltT;iHd 
Rlinet.  Vol.  II    pp.  13-15 

I  "  Lilllc  did  I.pibniti,  Wolf,  Ac.  brliprr,  thai  iti*^  Unguan  af  aoicno* 
would  br«onir  a  wilcb-jargon  (ItrK'napraohe),  whicli  w«  ■lioulil  l«an>  bjio 
purola."  —  Herder,  Metakrilik,  Vat.  II.  p.  74. 

t  Life  of  FicbiD,  b;  M.  E/rii». 
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lOgetber,  uul  the  parent  has  in  m«ny  cases  surrired  ihe 
chtld.  This  fortn  or  error  prevails  widel>'  among  tlie  Soofies 
of  Perua,  and  the  Buddhisis  of  the  rcntoter  East,  ss  welt  as 
in  countless  minor  sects  in  that  nursciy  of 

"  ill  inoMirout,  >I1  pmdlgiDuii  tliinp, 

Aborriinibl«,  ImtWrafal*,  lad  worn 

Tlaa  fktilr*  TPl  Imt«  Cr%«ftl,  or  Tom  conccirtd, 

Ciiirgiini.  aod  Ifyilcu,  and  CUmnru  dtra." 

Two  valuable  works  of  Tholuck  relate  to  ilii*  subject ; 
iha  ooe  being  a  tresiise  on  ibe  Paniliettm  of  Fenita,*  the 
otlMT  an  Aniholo^-  of  Oriental  Mystic  Poems. f  TlMro 
it  scarcely  a  page  of  these  roluines  which  does  not  show 
toiDeibiflg  to  ideatiry  the  ancient  and  Kastem  with  the  modem 
(nntbeisn).  The  resemblance  is  declared  by  the  leanwd 
and  piotiB  author,  who  h»  a  decided  leaning  loworda  ibe 
mi|-Blicsl  philosophy.  Hegel  hijoself  ciivs  iJtis  Aniboloi;)-, 
with  aclumwlcdgmcnt  of  the  same  irutii,  coinplimenitng 
Tboluck  for  \m  genial  disposition  towards  profound  philos* 
ophy,  and  at  tbc  same  time  bmeniing  bii  still  remaining  prej- 
itdicu  and  Darroiiri>eM.l  Among  tliese  Mohammedan  bere- 
ticSi  ibo  Soo6e9,  we  nnd  ihe  declaration,  that  God  is  every 
lhui(  ;  Mi'AiJ  (*M  praltr  Dtvm.i  We  have  also  ihe  nienul 
gum  of  intuition,  the  absolute  .4iuc/i4uun^.||  We  have  ere- 
•liuiii  represented  as  a  necessary  emanation  from  the  divinity .1 
We  have  tJio  absorption  of  all  self  in  God.**  Wa  iave, 
tver  and  anon,  the  same  glorification  of  nlliility,  dot  ,^*lci^U;ff 
ud.  as  if  no  plague-spot  of  the  pestiferous  philosophy  should 

■amAmniu^  nve  Ttwoaophia  IVnaruni  ftatheistks.  cU.  Fnd.  Ao*. 
DrandoiTholuck.    Brrolini.  leij) 

I  Blutlii'Dinnimluiie  aui  del  MorgvnllnditehcD  MvMik,  n.  1.  W.,  Voa 
F.  A.  G.  Thotuck,    Brrlin.  ISSS. 

I   EncvklopiLciiio,  p.  TiDS,  oole. 

j1  ftliiiliniiimusUinit.  p  IIG.  5ef  (Jki  p.  llMf,  wbete  Tbolook  mji, 
"  ilriv  ire  liiiri'.  in  ■iiii|il#  lanni,  Ihe  rwullj  of  the  loflJNt  *peoillUUHU  tt 
luoderu  tiiuM.  Fruiii  eonUui  knd  camiMriaMi  Ibe  iaSnlteeut  ntiet  ka 
Icttrn'^tl. 

\\   Sdillimui,  p.  IT),  tl  «f. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  <!4  '*  l>iiil  ilK^unndo  Ituatitini  [>eo :  Qiutndin,  ini  Deni,  tntet 
EsolUlem  ol  TuiUlFm  mc  tmnerf  m  ,'  (tviiiov*  Kcoltalc^iu  el  TiulaMm.Dt 
Ego  nihil  Bam."  And  in  Ilm  nfnfJienMiiHiihiaX,  nlfwlann  IlKhcUloMia 
Kiicili,  a  Pcitinn  pari, "  fullavt  <uj>  Thaluch)  ihr-  [»nt)»'i*li<'-iny«ti«  tifit, 
that  ail  IcTrlnlioni  in  til  rrligion*  arc  aliko  Iriir,  nt  iH-tng  diSrmt,  n>d. 
tul  fTolutioiia  or  God,"  dU.  p.  to.  Ho  M  pp.  0J,  W,  HU,  are  eiliihiUOO* 
of  thi>  lubliuieal  pmlheiiilio  rauiiim. 

M  Ulalhettf-.  p.  ^>  note  I. 
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be  wanting,  we  have  complele  Hfi^vliunism  in  the  doctrine 
Ihoi  sin  is  no  ovil,  nay,  from  one  >«cl  of  Irunic  en  dental  Per- 
sians, linit  sin  \x  even  (ireferable  to  holinen.* 

Kvery  reader  ut'  the  coininon  religious  news  U  iafortned, 
ilui  milliooa  of  [lie  Indian  and  lodo-CbineM  people  are  pan- 
theist§.  Hegel  dwells  on  ihU,  and  quotes  the  Rhagavad 
Gita,  in  which  Krishna  is  introduced  thus  speaking  :  "  1  am 
liie  breath  which  dwells  in  iho  body  of  the  living  ;  1  am  lh« 
beginning,  and  iho  midst  of  the  living,  and  also  ibeir  end.— 
I  am,  under  the  stars,  the  rudiunt  sun,  under  the  lunar  signtt 
tbe  moon,"  &.c.  &:c.  Ue  denies,  however,  tlial  in  this  Ibere 
it  proper  pantheism,  nx  he  aho  denies  it  of  his  own  sys- 
tecn.f  It  would  be  diflicnit  to  deny  it  of  the  books  of  the 
Vedam.  "  The  school  of  Vedantam,"  say  lite  Koman 
Citholic  missionaries  in  China,  "has  an  authority  superior  to 
ibM  of  all  the  others.  It  professes,  as  ihe  fundamental  urlif 
ciple  of  its  doctrine,  tbe  opinion  of  the  simple  unity  of  one 
existing  essence,  which  U  nothing  but  the  Ego,  or  soul. 
.Nothing  exists  except  tbis  Ej^^  in  its  simple  unity  ;  this 
euencc  is  in  some  sort  trine,  Uy  its  existence,  by  its  infinite 
light  and  supreme  joj  ;  all  it  here  eternal,  immnterial,  infinite, 
^t,  because  the  inner  experience  of  tbe  Ego  ia  not  conform- 
ed to  iliis  beautiful  idea,  they  admit  anoUter  principle,  but 
purely  negative,  fdas  Nicbts,]  and  which,  consequently,  has 
no  reality  of  beioe ;  this  is  tbe  Maya  of  tlie  £^,  that  is, 
1^  error.  The  ttcy  for  the  dolivcraoce  of  the  soul  is  Id 
tbestt  words,  which  these  false  philosophers  have  lo  repeat 
incsssantly,  with  a  pride  beyond  that  of  l^ucifer  :  /  am  the 
(Mpreme  Bting,  Aham  ava  parnm  llrahfua."^  We  could  not 
ask  a  more  lucid  or  comprehensive  view  of  the  modorn 
Gerniao  system  ;  for  even  if  the  missionaries  invented  what 
ihey  say,  they  have,  in  their  invention,  aoticipated  tbe  grand- 
est result  of  Schelling  and  Hcgcl.§     And  tbe   Lucifcrian 


*  B1iithim>iHmoil<iii(,  p.  1S3.  nola  1,  p.  ISI,  nnir  I,  wKnra  Tbnluck  aao- 
tiovt^rt'  iliiK  nlwuid  doctiin*  with  proper  wumlli. 

f   K<'Ki>l*  Ktieyk.,  p.  ftlUx 

i  Clxiii  dm  I.Diirf*  tsifvuilet,  p4iu,  1809,  T.  IV.  p,  IHC,  ipud  Tho- 
lack'n  S*ufi>inii',  p  '214. 

Ij  Wr  aliDiilil,  ptrhipi,  liarr  uld  briW,  Uikt  Ktnl  la  kltogvlli't  rirmpt 
frnm  the  clln^|;(^  of  pimhriain,  irprefcnlinff  God  u  "  not  by  any  nirtna  • 
hiinil,  aFUnif.  clrrnal  J^'aiurt.  thu  Koai  at  *Tl  thiogi.  but  a  ■iiprvttw  llrinf , 
u'liii,  liv  underiUndin^  tnij  (recdom,  it  llie  aulhoi  of  all  lliliij;i."  Svr  Ja- 
tobi,  hIi  Mfpro,  p-  I '4. 
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pride,  eDgendered  la  iIm  Clitoese,  ia  precisely  the  ternpar 
which  is  mantfKied  by  ibote  of  Um  Indo-tiernMUiie  Mbool, 
who  hnvt:  come  lo  iIk  concliition,  that  Mod  aevtr  mivet  at 
M  liigb  «  degree  of  telf-conaciousneas  (ro  use  their  jargoci) 
■a  in  iheir  own  minda.  When  applied  to  tlw  doctrines  of 
revealed  Chriftlianiiy,  ibeie  do^i»as  produce  a  poiteolous 
mixture.  We  then  learn,  ibat  the  Messiah  or  God-mui  is 
self-devetopine  humanity,  —  the  race  »  large.  On  this  topic 
many  illuEtraiions  might  bo  offered  ;  one  of  lltcsc,  from  a 
popular  poet  of  genius,  vre  ilirow  into  the  tnorgiii,  as  oeillxt 
Mring  nor  daring  to  iransleio  it :  but  let  him  tiiat  readclh 
undereltnd.* 

So  far  as  M.  Coiuin  is  concerned,  we  are  ready  tocorKCde 
to  him  the  possession  of  leaniing  and  getiius.  But  his  phi- 
losophy, as  for  83  he  has  developed  it,  is  to  the  last  degree 
superficial  and  concoiied.  Malting  ^icat  preteostons  to  ex- 
Iraordinan'  {trofaundnoss,  it  docs  in  iniUi  but  ^kim  tlie  surlao* 
of  tilings,  and  then  fly  otT  into  thin  and  unmeaning  abatrac- 
tioiu.  The  "  witch-jnrgon  "  which  it  cnployH,  when  you 
have  iHkun  infinite  pan»  to  pitnetraie  it  in  a  given  cnsc,  i* 
often  found  to  contain  only  some  old  truth,  swaiited  and 
bandaged  in  this  hieroglyphic  dress.  And  one  known  Irulli, 
thus  jirepnred,  is  then  "  made  im«  of,  to  pats  off  a  tlK>usaiid 
nothings  with."  There  n  not,  and,  in  consistency  with  ibe 
first  principles  of  this  philosophy,  there  cannot  be,  any  si* 
tmnpi  at  rot ioci nation.  It  is  a  string  of  assumptions,  and  of 
aiiertionx  of  the  most  unqntiliiiod  and  dogmatic  kind.  The 
reader  cannot  have  failed  to  remark,  in  the  exiracis  we  have 
given,  tlie  peculiar  kind  of  generalization  in  which  M.  Cou- 
sin hnbiiuiilly  indulges.  Because  Knglitnd  is  an  island,  there- 
fore every  thing  in  Kngland  stops  short  of  it*  proper  developc- 

*  **  UniDi  bin'  tch,  *"r  ili'c  Hand  dpn  Prrdiger 
Ai)f  Jtrint*rn  B^r^'  ii»irrkruiikl  xo  Inn^n. 
Diich  tlatm  iH'ac^liwnr'  ii^h.  *ii  j'Twim  <iiv  AIl« 
l>pi  All»n  iiiclil  iiiclir  iicuIi'IitikIii;  wiiil : 
Der  Mann.  In  wcJchrni  rioii  wnt  —  fioii  wii^  Ittwo !  ^ 
I>«r  Munn,  Hvr  rr  dcrcinii  lu  ruEli  liiTi1i(tci|t, 
Und  xaciflcil.  dniraeli,  iiullloncnfieli 
Rpi  cacli  ftl*  M«nach.  all  nllc  Mi'mwlirn  lobl; 
Er  wlril  niehl  Jrrifti^li  ijoliltic-  Kronen  iMpn, 
Kt  wird  in'«  Kni-.jifiiipk  k.-itn'ii  Otdcn  fcniipfrn, 
Et  wird  det  lint  ron  DitliLrlirm  nichl  helMrn, 
Er  wild  Diclkt  ««itmbur  im  Kloalet  nnirpn,"  u,  ■.  «r. 

LaUnirtritr,  v«n  hrnyoU  StiUvta.    Btrlin,  t83G. 
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tnent,  and  England  can  make  no  valuable  conlributiona  to 
science.  Bccaii.ie,  lii  religion,  (iod  i»  tvury  tiling  and  man 
is  nothing,  therefore  no  religion*  man  caii  be  a  grout  mnn. 
Tlius  on  all  D<rcasion3  be  takes  but  a  ungie  Mep  frum  ihc 
narrowest  possible  premises,  from  vague  analogies,  and  xotne- 
liines  from  noibing  more  solid  ilian  verbal  puns,  to  the  moat 
wide  and  peremptory  conchisions.  A  hundred  limes  in 
passing  over  his  pages,  wo  bare  been  constrained  to  ash.  Is 
this  philosophy,  or  is  it  pocliy  P  It  can  surely  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  one,  and  it  is  but  sorry  stuff  if  meant  for  tb« 
otlicr. 

But  the  philosophical  defects  of  lliia  system  do  not  con- 
stitute its  chief  pomt  of  repuUion.  We  have  a  wide  charity 
for  wliat  seems  to  us  nonsense,  and  vie  can  even  extend  an 
amiable  and  silent  tolerance  to  ihe  pretensions  of  those  who 
DUer  it,  to  be  the  depositories  of  all  wisdom.  Dui,  when 
this  nonsense  begins  to  ape  the  German  impiety,  when  it 
openly  professes  to  cast  on  all  subordination  to  leligion,  and 
prates  in  dogmatic  superiority  to  divine  revelation,  wc  cannot 
DUI  lift  up  our  solemn  protest  against  it.  ll  has  been  made 
aufficienlly  evident,  that  the  philosophy  of  M.  Coui^in  re- 
■noves  the  (iod  of  the  Bible,  and  substitutes  in  His  stead,  a 
philotonhical  abstraction  ;  that  it  rejects  the  Scriptures,  and 
thi»  robs  us  of  our  dearest  hopes  ;  and  that,  in  common  wilb 
other  liko  systems,  it  erects  a  false  standard  in  morals,  and 
confounds  iho  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  behold  in  silence  the  efforts  which  are  mak- 
ing (o  introduce  this  system  of  abominations  among  us. 

It  has  iilreadv  made  some  progress.  The  '^  Iniiodnction  to 
tbo  Historr  of  Philosophy  "  was  translated  and  published  in 
I8S3,  by  M.  Linberg.  The  first  edition  of  the  >>  Elements 
of  Ptycholosy  "  was  published  in  1834,  and  having  been 
wlnpted,  as  Uic  translator  informs  us.  "  as  a  text-book  in  sev- 
eral of  our  most  ryspcclJihtc  colleges  and  universities,"  a  new 
edition  is  now  issued,  which  has  been  expressly  "  prepared 
for  the  use  of  collrges."  it  might  be  welt  if  lire  inmei  of 
these  most  rcspitciable  colleges  and  universities  were  made 
known  to  the  public.  We  should  like  to  know  which  of 
our  public  seminaries  of  education  has  so  far  distinguished 
itself  in  point  of  science  as  lo  lake,  for  its  text-book  on  ineo- 
lal  philosophy,  an  immethndizcd  set  of  criticisms  upon  Locke. 
The  work  ol  M.  Cousin  does  not  pretend  to  the  order  and 
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method  of  a  scienli&c  treatise  ;  it  only  claims  lo  be  a  criticism  I 
upon  the  defects  and  errors  of  the  seosiial  philosophy'     It] 
formed  a  part  of  [he  author's  TC'a;iilaT  course  of  lectures  uj>oo  ^ 
tbe  History  of  Philosophy  nf  (lie  l:^igliiecflih  Century.     Add 
has  it  really  come  to  this  pa.ts  niih  any  of  our  most  respect* 
ablv  colleges  and  univcnities,  ihiil  they  arc  witng  fragmcats  of 
historical  ireaiiMS   as  text<books  tipoo  science  ?     Uo  tbey 
aUo  learn  ibe  Newtonian  Philotophy  from  Clailte's  criliciitnt 
upon  Ilohauh's  Physics  ?     And  is  \'arignon's  reply  to  EoUe 
their  text-book  upon  the  Difierenlial  Calculits  ? 

But,  for  more  urgent  considerations  than  those  of  science, 
is  it  imponani  that  these  most  respectable  colleges  and  uni- 
versities should  be  known  to  the  public.  Most  of  ibe  ex- 
tracts which  nc  have  given  from  M.  Cousin,  hove  beea 
taken  from  his  "  litiroduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy," 
and  yei  it  will  hn  scon,  tliai  some  of  tlie  worst  of  them  nave 
been  furnished  bv  what  Dr.  Henry  has  digntlied  with  il)c  tide 
of  "  P'.lemeuls  of  Psychology."  And  this  lalWr  work  implic- 
itly contains  ihem  all,  since  it  teaches,  in  tbear  application  to 
criticism  upon  Locke,  the  same  principles,  wbicb  in  other 
modes  of  their  application,  yield  the  results  which  we  luve 
exhibited.  It  should  be  known,  therefore,  what  college  of 
univorsity  dam  assume  the  responsibility  of  instilling  the 
principles  of  (his  book  into  the  minds  of  the  yuun^  men  com- 
mittou  to  its  care.  Where  are  these  liivrnry  in^iiiutions,  dial 
are  ao  ambitious  to  commence  the  work  of  flooding  tbc  bnd 
with  German  in&dolity  and  paniheism  .'  If  they  arc  willing 
to  undertake  the  work,  they  will  doubtless,  in  i  measure, 
succeed.  There  is  something  in  (his  new  philosophy  vrliich 
will  recommend  it  to  many,  and  especially  to  young  mea. 
I(  has  ihc  charm  of  novoltv.  It  iifTccis  to  be  very  prorouod. 
It  puis  into  (ho  mouths  of  n*  ilisciptcs  a  peculiar  language, 
and  imparts  (o  them  a  knowledge  which  none  others  can  at- 
tain. It  gives  them  ihe  privilege  of  despising  all  others, 
and  make«  them  incommensurable  with  any  standard  of  criti- 
cism but  their  own.  If  pnrsued  and  pressed  by  argument, 
they  have  but  to  rail,  ss  their  master  does,  at  "the  [«liry 
measure  of  Locke's  philosophy,''  and  ridicule  (he  bounded, 
insular  character  of  all  science  oxcopt  that  in  which  they  are 
adepts.  I[  Batters  the  pride  of  the  youthful  heart,  ii  takes 
captive  the  imagination,  and,  n  still  more  dangerous  recom- 
mondation,  it  tends  to  lighten  nnd  remove  the   restraints 
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passion.  It  rpcogotses  no  siandard  of  right  and  wrong  tint 
the  reason  of  man,  and  permits  do  appeal  from  ilie  decisions 
of  humanity  lo  ilie  auihorily  of  the  one  living  and  true  (>od. 
While  it  reiaios  ihe  name  of  God,  and  docs  not,  iberefore, 
at  once  startle  and  shock  ihe  feelings  like  open  Blheiun,  it 
teaches  its  disciples  lo  deify  llienis«lves  and  naliirc,  and  lo 
look  upon  alt  phenumetta  nlilie,  vihi^ihcr  of  iliv  malfrial  uni- 
verse or  of  llie  ininit  of  tnuti,  as  niatiifesiatiDns  of  (ho  Drily. 
Every  emotion  of  the  heart  is  an  acting  forth  of  (lod,  and 
every  indulgence  of  a  passion,  however  depraved,  becomes 
BD  act  of  worship."  The  man  who  exercises  in  any  nay, 
according  to  his  inspired  impulses,  Ills  body  or  his  mind, 
even  though  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughls,  is  really  rendering 
to  Him  us  accepluhlc  scrvicu,  as  if  \m  hcsri  were  filled  wim 
emotions  of  adordiion  and  reverence.  The  forge  of  every 
smilhy,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  has  taught  us,  is  an  aliar,  and  ihe 
smith,  laboring  in  his  vocation,  is  a  priest  ollering  sacrifice 
to  God. 

Such  being  the  recommendations  of  this  nhilosophy,  it 
cannot  he  doubled  ihal  it  will  find  many  witling  disciples, 
some  aitiacleti  by  one  set  of  lis  charms,  and  some  by  aooth- 
CT.  If  any  of  our  most  respectable  colleges  have  engaged 
in  teaching  it,  ihey  will  not  find  refractory  pupils.  But  we 
warn  tlicin,  thai  when  this  system  shiill  have  worked  out,  as 
work  it  inuKt,  its  pernicious  and  loathsome  results ;  when  our 
young  men  shall  have  been  taught  to  despise  the  wiiidom  of 
their  elders,  and  renounce  the  reverence  and  submission 
which  ihe  human  inielleci  owes  to  God  ;  when,  in  ihe  pride 
and  vainglory  of  iheir  hearts,  ihey  shall  make  bold  question 
of  llie  truihs  which  their  faihers  have  held  mo»t  dear  and 
sacred  ;  when  tlic  Holy  Bible  shall  be  treated  as  ihe  mere 
play-ground  of  antic  and  impious  fancies,  and  an  undisguised 
pantheism  shall  spread  its  poison  through  our  liieraiure;  then 
shall  iliey  utio  have  now  itiepped  forlh  to  introduce  this 
philosopliy  among  us,  be  held  to  a  heavy  responKlbility. 
Are  these  idle  fears  ?     They  ere  at  least  real.     We  believe, 


*  Utr  minpjp  rviili>nRn  of  llila  baso  and  ditbojietj  tenAtncj  of  thn  dne- 
Irin*  nf  puithniwn,  in  *n  article  in  ProfpHir  llrnfdrnbrri;'!  Joutiiol  Inr 
Nmvmhcr,  li^t*;.  rntillrd.  AtiVAi  liter  rin  jmnlh'iilitriu  Ti ij'nlivm .  Fat 
piaiiijilr,  «>  we  Imvr  «nid  flu-wlipie.  wr  li-iro.  tlml  lielirfcr  tiicl  liin  cihii- 
[Hwn  Icocli,  "  Ilial  tin  ti  the  hithrr  upccl  of  that,  whioli,  pn  ihe  otkir  tiJt 
t>t  tbe  heart,  i*  aaliraly  laudable." 
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upon  (ha  ay^lcm,  Wfore  roading  lliis  pamphlot,  a§  being  fairly 
aiiii  logicnlly  involved  in  ils  premises,  nc  liuvc  licrc  found 
avuw«d  Liy  one  of  ils  own  adrnculcs.  Ttiti*  wc  liuvc  sntd,  that 
if  the  noiioti  wliich  it  gives  iis  of  (iod  it  rorrvct,  llim  h«  nho 
is  coDcenied  in  ilie  production  of  any  phenomenon,  who  cm- 
nloys  his  agency  in  any  manner,  in  kindling  a  fire  or  iiiii;r- 
ing  a  prayer,  doei  (liereby  nianifesi  the  Deiiy  aud  render 
(o  him  rplie;iou«  worship.  This  consequence  is  frankly 
avowed  and  taught  by  Mr.  Kinerson.  8pcakingof  the  **  reli- 
gious §enii]iiem,"  he  says  ;  "  It  is  a  mountain  air.  It  is  the 
emhaliner  of  the  world.  It  is  myrrh,  and  siorax>  and  chlorine, 
and  rosemary.  It  makes  the  sky  and  the  hills  sublime,  and 
the  silent  song  of  the  slars  is  it."  And  ngatn,  he  tells  us, 
"  Always  the  seer  is  a  sayer.  Somehow  his  dream  is  told. 
Somehow  he  publishes  it  with  gi^imin  joy.  Sometimes  with 
pencil  on  canvais,  sometimes  with  chisel  on  .ttone  ;  somelimeH 
IQ  towers  and  aisles  of  granite  his  soul's  worship  is  builded." 
He  even  admonishes  us,  that  the  time  is  coming  when  meti 
shall  be  taught  to  beliei'e  in  *'  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
lation  with  purity  of  heart."  To  show  that  this  tree  of 
knowledge  resembles  (hat  in  Eden  in  one  respect,  that  it 
has  u  (cmpler  beside  tt,  we  have  but  to  i]uot«  at  random 
from  .Mr.  Kmerson's  Address.  "  Mwi  is  the  wonder^ 
worker.  He  is  seen  amid  miracles.  The  MaiiouarinesS 
of  religion  :  the  assumption,  that  the  age  of  in.^piration  is 
past,  thai  the  Bible  is  closed  ;  the  fear  of  degrading  the 
character  of  Jesus  by  representing  him  as  a  man,  indicate 
with  sutKcient  clearness  the  falsehood  of  our  theology,  It  is 
the  office  of  a  true  teacher  to  show  us  that  (Iod  is,  not  was  ; 
that  he  speakcth,  not  spake.  The  true  Chritiianiiy,  —  a  faith 
liki;  Christ's  in  llic  infinituile  af  man,  —  i.i  lost.  None  lie- 
lieveth  in  the  soul  of  man,  but  only  in  some  man  or  person 
old  and  departed."  He  complains  grievously  of  this  want 
of  faith  in  ttie  intiniiude  of  the  soul  ;  he  cries  out  because 
"  man  is  ashamed  of  himself,  and  skulks  and  sneaks  through 
the  world  ;  "  and  utters  the  pathetic  plaint,  "  In  how  many 
churches,  and  by  how  many  prophets,  toll  me,  is  muo  made 
sensible  that  he  Is  an  inliniio  soul ;  that  (he  cutth  and  the 
heavens  are  passing  into  his  mind  ;  that  he  is  drinking  for 
ever  the  soulof  God  ^  "  Miraclei,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  are  of  course  discarded.  "  The  very  word  .Miracle," 
he  tells  lis,  "as  pronounced  by  Christian  churches,  gives  a 
false  impression.    It  is  Monster ;  il  is  not  ooe  with  the  blow- 
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IM  clover  and  the  felling  rain."  And  when  Clvist  spoke 
01  inirucleit,  il  was  only  becmiae  ho  knew  "  lliut  tnan's  life 
was  a  miracle,  and  all  iliui  man  <iuth.''  Jesus  Christ  is 
made  tlio  mere  symbul  of  a  man  mIw  had  full  fuib  in  the 
soul,  who  believed  in  ilie  inliniiude  of  our  nature,  and  who 
thus  assists  in  adirionishinj;  us,  "  ilwt  the  gleaim  nhich  fiash 
across  our  mind*,  ore  not  ours,  but  (jodV."  Any  nian  may 
now  become  Chrisi,  for  "-n  true  conversion,  a  Inie  Christ 
is  now,  as  always,  lo  be  made  by  the  reception  of  beotiiiful 
sentiments."*  There  is  not  a  single  iruili  or  seniimeni  in 
ibiK  whole  Address  tliat  is  borrowed  from  tlw  Scriptures. 
And  why  should  there  be  f  Mr.  Kmerson,  and  all  men, 
are  as  truly  inspired  ss  ilio  penmen  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Indeed,  ho  expressly  warns  ilic  cundidatrs  for  the  nitiiist/yt 
whom  lie  was  addressing,  to  look  only  into  ihetr  own  souls 
fur  the  truth.  He  Iws  himself  succeeded  iliu:<  in  discorer- 
ing  many  truths,  that  are  not  to  he  Aiund  in  the  llible ;  as, 
for  instance,  "  that  the  gift  of  God  to  the  >oul  is  not  a 
Taunting,  overpowering,  excluding  sanctity,  but  a  sweet  DM* 
ural  goodness  like  thine  and  mine,  and  (hat  thus  invites  thine 
and  mine  to  be,  and  to  ^tow."  The  present  mode  of  in- 
terpreting Christianity,  even  under  llie  form  of  Uniiarianism, 
he  abhors  as  ulleily  rcpDgtwnt  to  reason,  and  insuOicieni  for 
ihu  wants  nf  our  nature  ;  be  stremaiizcs  it  as  an  hisiorica), 
traditional  Christianity,  that  has  its  origin  in  past  revelations, 
instead  nf  placing  its  faith  in  new  ones ;  and  **  like  the  »>- 
diac  of  Denderah,  and  the  astronomical  monumenia  of  the 
Hindoos,  it  is  wholly  insulated  from  any  thing  now  exiut 
In  the  life  and  business  of  the  people."  He  treats  Chris* 
lianiiy  as  a  Myilios,  like  the  creeds  of  Pagan  Greece  and 
Komo,  and  does  not  even  pay  it  suSicient  respect,  under  this 
B8|>ect,  lo  bo  at  the  iroubto  of  inierpreting  for  us  more  ibni 
■  few  nf  the  bidden  meanings,  that  lie  concealed  under  its 
allegorical  forms-f     We  have  ai  Icaslta  thank  bim,  on  be- 


■  "Out  wnrld,"  «iy*  Uchtnbm,  •  wlltjr  Unmtn  philnvnpfcpr,  ■' will 
f  »l  grciw  *a  rrfinpil,  ilist  it  will  br  ja*t  m  tidkiil'iui  to  hrliri*  in  ■  tisd, 
M  now-B-dn;*  <n  ghotlt  And  then.  tifUrr  ■  whiln,  Itip  worU  will  grow 
tnorr  rpflnrd  •lill.  Anil  «>  il  will  (rn  on,  willi  grrtK  n|iiif<lT,  to  lh«  nlme«f 
tumiiiii  of  icQnemrnl  J  living  ■tuinrd  tin'  |iMinaiila>  Uir  judanmt  of  lb* 
wiar  will  be  mertrd  ;  kna«Mi;E  will  chanea  lUcIf  (or  liie  Uit  UiM. 
Thrn.—  nnd  thii  wilt  be  the  pnd,  — thrn  >h*ll  a-r  Micvf  in  nankin^  M 
ghotit  W«  (liall  ourHlvri  bp  Tikr  Gixl,  Wc  ihall  know,  IhftI  M*rn«#  or 
tiiilpnoc  it,  Diiil  can  be,  nothing  Wt  —  i  pliuitom."— f'crmiuAft  JliAn^ 
|«,B,  1.8   ICC. 

I  It  w  withlu  tfas  oompttM  of  the  lr«n*ccn(lenl«l  philofophy  to  •oeomow- 
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ha\(  of  ihoso  wtiose  eyes  might  not  oihorwise  have  been 
opened,  for  (giving  us  so  dislinci  and  Bmple  an  illustraiioa  of 
the  kind  of  service  which  M.  Cousin  professes  himself  wttl- 
ute  Id  render  to  Chrisiianily  by  means  of  his  philosophy. 
We  would  call  pubhc  atteniion  to  this  Address,  as  tlie  6rst 
fruils  of  transcendentalism  in  our  cotiniry.  We  hold  it  iip 
as  a  warning  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  tree  which  has 
produced  it. 

We  know  not  with  what  degree  of  favor  Mr.  Emerson's 
rhapsody  was  received  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ; 
but  we  arc  pleased  to  learn,  that  it  was  oficnsive  to  the  ouibor- 
ilies  of  the  University.  Piofcssor  W*re  has  since  delivered 
■nd  published  a  sermon,  containing  sn  earnest  and  strong  de- 
fence of  the  personality  of  (he  Deity."  In  obvious  allusion 
to  Mr.  Kmerson,  he  thus  expresse-t  liis  opinion  ;  "  Strange  ax 
it  may  seem  to  Christian  ears,  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
far  other  expressions  of  the  Divinity,  there  have  been  those 
who  maintain  this  idea;  who  hold,  that  the  principles  which 
govern  the  universe  ere  the  Deity ;  that  power,  wisdom, 
veracity,  justice,  benevolence,  are  God  ;  that  gravitation, 
light,  electricity,  are  God."  We  noticed  too,  some  months 
since,  in  one  of  our  public  papers,  a  severe  rebuke  of  Mr. 
£mersnn,  which  was  attributed  to  anniher  of  the  Professors 
of  the  University,  f  Tliis,  then,  cannot  be  one  of  "  the  most 
respectable  colleges  and  universities,"  which  have  adopted  the 
"  Klements  of  Psychology  "  as  their  text-book  on  mental  sci- 
ence. I 

4iW  Itwlf  Is  tn)'  foim  at  nWffien,  tod  t^etOUi'n\e  <t>  lingua|[«.  Scfat-TliKK 
biniKir,  «ri()  •onie  of  lit*  dlnciplra,  who  hu  hftn  tiliinnWd  in  IliK  Piul**- 
tiinl  fillh,  rinbrnred,  it  Is  «ld,  Ihf  Rnmlsh  rr!i(;l<>ii.  uiil  tnrmri!  williiii  its 
P«1p.  «  *irt  af  Inner  clinrch,  who«e  lynilml  ind  wmrhwiiTd  vna  thi"  mine 
of  Ilia  Viriria  Mary.  W«  Iwic  ahown  it  anionj[  the  Onhitp*.  ilie  HooAc*, 
knit  Ihc  Chinrtr.  Mr,  fiancrulX  hm  willi  diallnflnrM  Wid  i(  open  in  Ibe 
Khrmi^  of  cnrlf  Quaker*,  (lli<torv.  Vnl.  11.  «hap.  16.)  anil  it  in  nov  prof- 
fered to  111  by  a  cIvrifT  rnan  of  ■  cnuroh,  lo  tay  Uic  leontf  ■■  little  tinctured 
with  thit  sort  uf  pi>iaon  na  unv  in  Chriitrniloni' 

*  The  IVr>o[iahlv  "f  the  ileily  A  Sermon, preached  in  the  Chnpcl  of 
HdtBfH  IthiiefBity.  B-ptembrraSd,  1W1«.  By  Henry  Wire,  Jr.,  I'mfrwor 
«f  Piilpil  Kloquenire  and  Ihe  Psilorjil  Care,  l^ibliihed  it  the  itequed  of 
'  Um  Uembera  of  thr  Divinity  School.     Boalon.     l»3li. 

I  A  piragnpli  linn  HiIli'M  nnitft  nnr  fyt^.  whilr  writing  thia,  which  in- 
(bmwwi  llmt  iJii"  Mn>e  Mr.  Kmerann  bin  rret-irfd  fninoiih  »ncnuriijjpmrnt, 
toi  what  ar*  anlMy  i^alird  -'  hia  ilatiiig  inrl  iiiUK'"''''"  •|><'riilali<iii>,"  from 
tbe  pmpla  of  lluxlun,  lliit  hv  ii  now  en|[i)[ed  in  liir  iti'titriy  of  ■  rourais 
of  puhliR  l^Gliirr*  npnii  tlipin.  (It  irly  hi>  wurlli  wliil*  to  ob*Fr*i-.  that 
the  nrlicln  which  In  priibubly  rrfrrrrd  ta,  wu  not  tvrill«n,  u  (uppiMnl,  bjr  t 
Piatrmtii  at  iJie  llnivenily, —  En  J 

I  tS'toce  the  body  of  Uiii  articlo  WM  eomplxtilj  wriUitn,  we  ban  reeuirfd 
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It  13  suited  to  excite  a  f«elin)c  of  surprise,  not  nmninglcd 
with  sorrow,  ibai  a  syiietn  of  )iliilosopliy,  wliicli,  in  ii>  im- 
nuidiaie  and  niiunil  retitilts  ii  indigdanily  re)>ucltaied  by  L'ni- 
uriuns,  should  t>e  urged  upon  us,  wiib  high  |>raise  o(  iu 
mviils,  by  nn  tccreditsd  minister,  and  a  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Wa  are  wilting  lo  be- 
liere,  that  he  knows  not  what  he  is  doing  ;  that,  fascinated  b; 
the  tirst  charms  of  tbc  new  philosophy,  or  pcrchaoce  dai- 
sied by  ibe  brilliancy  of  a  correspMidciicv  wiih  a  I'cer  of 
France  and  the  great  founder  of  Kleciictsin,  lie  u  not  able  lo 
SM  the  end  from  ilie  bi^inning.  But  this  excuse,  the  only 
one  t)mi  we  can  niake  fur  liiin,  increases  oun  apprehension. 
M.  Consin  informs  him,  in  a  letter  which  Ins  been  given,  in 
several  riiirerent  forms,  to  the  public,  thai  be  "shsll  w^tcb, 
with  the  liveliest  interest,  the  progress  of  philosophy  in 
America,"  antl  that  in  one  of  the  works  which  ho  intends 
yet  to  publish,  "  he  will  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  Anterica." 
In  the  mean  lime,  lie  says  lo  Dr.  Hunry,  >'  It  is  with  great 
pleaaiiro,  tliui  1  siMt  you  resolved  to  estahlivh  yourself  in  the 
Slate  of  New  York,  where  public  instruction  is  no  far  ad- 
vanced, but  where  philosopliy  in  yet  so  very  lanj;ui^iing;  it 
will  be  your  duty  lo  rc-aniniaie  it,  lo  give  it  a  strong  iinpiilH.'." 
Dr.  Henry  has  taken  care  to  inform  the  public,  ihui  lie  hat 
been  honored  with  this  commission  from  the  great  head 
of  the  sect ;  it  has  been  puhlisl>ed  and  re-published  until  the 
whole  nation  have  learned,  that  he  has  been  consecrated,  by 
no  less  a  pursonagu  than  M.  Cousin,  to  the  duty  of  re- 
animating our  philosophy.  Can  he  now  abandon  this  woik, 
and  leave  the  duty  a^lgnvd  him  to  be  pcifornicd  by  any 
meaner  hand  ?  Wo  fear  not.  We  fciir,  that,  if  any  misgivings 
should  cross  his  mind,  they  will  give  place  to  assurwice  with 
the  arrival  of  the  next  packet,  that  shall  bring  a  letter  and  a 
presentation  copy  of  some  new  work  from  5l.  Cousin,  or 
even  at  the  very  thought  of  such  an  arrival. 

If  our  ongury  slinuhl  prove  right,  we  too  will  watch  bis 
labors.  We  read  the  "Introduction  to  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy," and  the  "  Klemcnts  of  Psychology,"  upon  ilieiT 
first  appearance ;  but  we  kept  silence,  because  we  itiu  not  wish 
in  any  degree  lo  draw  public  attention  to  iheni  until  evHlence 

Ilia  "  Chiiiliin  Krdcir."  orB«floD.  In  wlij«h  ibanila  a  nnlleror  thaqramn 
of  Couiin,  We  arr  rncaurSMd  bj  IlipM  nlgna  of  ticalllirut  rraiauncv,  cud 
cnrriibnratpd  in  our  judj^mpnl.  by  Hading  tlial  tlio  aullmr  of  tlila  •oaod  and 
CuiioluaivF  rrvicir,  itlia  bai  cridcnily  icfn  the  inonalet  In  it*  natfira  Ocr> 
■nan  (areata,  leoPsniaaa  ila  tncka  in  'tiio  altenipta  of  H.  Cousiii. 
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iras  BlTorded  that  Oiey  were  read.     We  now  have  this  evi- 
dence, and  liavi!  fell  it  our  diily  lo  be  no  longer  silent. 

We  gladly  desist  from  the  aitcm|>t  to  trace  [lie  pedigree, 
or  indicate  ibe  iaiiiily  Iraiu,  of  these  various  systems.  Ho 
tiiey  Indian,  Teutonic,  or  French,  we  regard  tJiem  iillkc  with 
fear,  as  if  some  demon  were  bent  on  playing  fantastic  Iricka 
with  poor,  proud,  purblind  man.  We  pretend  not,  as  wa 
have  said,  lo  comprehend  these  dogmas.  We  know  not 
wbai  ihe^y  ire  ;  but  we  know  what  they  are  not.  They  are 
not  ilie  truth  of  God  ;  nay,  they  gainsay  that  truth  ii  every 
dep-  They  are,  if  any  thing  can  be,  "  profane  and  vain  bat^ 
bling^,  and  oppositions  of  science  fabtly  to  calUd."  •  So 
far  as  received,  they  rob  us  of  our  most  cherished  hopes,  and 
take  away  our  God.  No  one,  who  has  ever  heard  such  tvow 
ala,  can  forget  the  touching  manner  in  which  pious  as  well  u 
celebrated  German  scholars  have  sometimes  lamented  their 
still  lingering  doubts  as  lo  the  personality  of  God.  But 
while  these  systems  rob  us  of  our  religious  faith,  they  despoil 
us  of  our  reason.  Let  those  who  will,  rehearse  lo  us  the 
empty  babble  about  reason  as  a  faculty  of  immediate  insight 
of  tli«  infinite  ;  we  will  irutt  no  faculty,  which,  like  Kasicm 
princes,  mounts  the  throne  over  the  corpses  of  its  brethren. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  our  understanding.  If  we  ate  addressed 
by  appeals  lo  consciousness,  to  intuition,  we  will  try  those 
appeals.  If  we  are  addressed  by  reasoning,  we  will  en- 
dest'our  lo  go  along  with  that  reasoning.  But  in  what  is  ihu» 
oliered,  there  is  no  ratiocinalioo  ;  f  there  is  endless  assertion, 
not  merely  of  unproved,  but  of  unreasonable,  of  contradic- 
tory, of  absurd  propositions.  And  if  any,  ovcrcoine  by  the 
prttiigf-  of  the  new  philosophy,  a«  iransailanlic,  or  as  new, 
AM!  ready  lo  repeat  dognia.i  which  neither  they,  nor  llie  in- 
veriiers  of  thein,  can  comprehend,  and  which  approach  ihe 
dialect  of  Bedlam,  we  crave  to  be  exempt  from  the  number, 
ftnd  will  contentedly  abstain  for  life  from  "  the  high  priori 
road."}     The  more  we  have  looked  at  it,  the  more  we  bare 

*  Tb«  origiruL  ii  pregnjtal^  raj  fltfii',iin>t  jotrnfoirjac  tui  aiti^iniAf  i^« 

I  Bi^tMhovidiT,  Uinuifti  «  Grimnn.  arFmi  to  have  Celt  lliii.  "  It  would 
be  unouonabla."  Mfi  Iw  of  Schrliinj;,  "  to  drniMid  t  proiif  of  >ucli  ■  tyt- 
Irm.  Tit  t*  lo  prose  iiictn*  but  thi<,  —  to  dediicr'  ■omclhing  Uuf,  fiofii 
§0111,1  til  I  nit  'l**  pfi>*ioinly  known  at  trur.  thrrf  run  hrre  br  no  auch  thiiiK 
••  ptHof  iVoin  hlithrr  principli-i.  sinpf  Wff  Krlt  the  Jlr«  trulh  ftotn  wbicE 
alloLlwra  arc  deduced, "  —  Orf?l*ch.  {jrundanflicht.  p.  7. 

t  Even  the  ■■  Critiquo  "  of  Kant,  wtiioh  wu  riUonal  ftod  aoimmonplnFc 
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been  conTiiwcd  of  its  emptiness  and  btuity.  It  prove) 
noibing  ;  it  deiermineB  notlnng  ;  or,  where  ii  seems  (u  have 
resultB,  they  are  litdtous  and  godless.  Mofx;ot-cf,  wc  think 
wo  sjjcak  the  scniiineot  of  a  large  body  of  scholars  in  our 
countrjr,  when  we  say,  tliai,  if  we  must  have  a  transatlantic 

fihilosopliy,  we  desire  to  have  it  in  its  native  rohtistness  and 
resbness.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  it  through  the  medium 
of  French  declainiers,  or  of  ihe  French  languaKo,  than  which 
no  longue  is,  \cis  fit  to  convey  the  endless  distinctions  of  the 
German.  Wc  wish  to  have  tl  befutc  ii  has  undergone  two 
or  lliree  Iransmiilationsi  not  fn>m  suljahurns  but  from  nws- 
ten.*  We  do  not  wish  to  have  a  philosophy  already  cfTete, 
long  since  refuted,  and  lieartily  denounced  by  (lie  best  men 
in  the  country  of  its  origin  ;  and  above  all  we  do  not  wti^b  to 
have  s  philosophy  which  shall  conduct  our  yoiHig  scholars 
into  ihc  high  road  to  Ailieism.  We  Ic^rn  with  pain,  that, 
among  tlio  Uniiariaos  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  there  are 
ihoso  who  aflect  lo  embrace  the  puntJicisiic  creed.  The 
time  may  not  bo  far  otT,  when  »<>mu  new  Kmcrson  sinll  preacli 
pantheism  under  <hc  banni^r  of  a  »elf>siyled  Calvinism ;  or 
when,  with  fortnularies  us  ouund  as  those  of  Germany,  some 
author  among  ourselves  may,  like  Dintcr,  address  his  reader 
thus,  O  thou  Son  of  God  .'  f  For  the  tendency  of  (jernm 
philosophizing  is  towards  impious  temerity.  We  twre  long 
deplored  the  spread  of  Sociniaiiism,  but  there  is  no  fonu  of 
Socinianism,  or  of  ratiooal  Deism,  which  is  not  immeasurably 
to  be  preferred  to  llie  German  insanity.  In  fine,  we  cleave 
with  more  tenacity  than  ever  to  the  mode  of  pliilosophiziog 
which  has  for  several  generailons  j>rcvailc<l  among  our  British 
ancestors  ;  and  especially  to  that  Oracle  in  which  we  road, 
what  the  investigation  of  this  subject  has  impressed  on  tis 
with  double  force,  that  God  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ibe 
wise,  and  bring  to  nothiog  the  understanding  of  the  prudent ; 
that  the  foolishnoss  of  God  Is  wiser  than  men,  and  that,  when 
men  change  (he  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  be  will  give  tham 
over  lo  a  reprobate  mind. 


I 


whon  Htlif  the  ■idFofoui  icornt  phxiMopliy,  vuhv  llrrdrt  irrtniti  t»  *a 

vttrarisnnl.tliil.  inhliBoawpr  to  il.hetitPt  Ihini  Swift'i  "  T»Icof  «Tuli," 

III?  ninth HOlion.  tiring"  A  l>i|,'r<-n>on cnnrrrnin];  the  Oiiginij,  ttic  Usr.uMi 

Iiiipmv"ni'>nl  nf  MiiltitM  in  s  CniiiinoniTt'dlh."    tlctdrt.  Vol    ll.p.  JCiS,  t. 

'  "  I   It'Uih.  Sny,  ir  Ihoa  ikl  inthnt  liPtr  il  Inni  our  nuiutw. 

Or  IWini  nu[  iiiutcm'. 

Mattm.  Cull  Hum,  Ivl  me  wet  thMm." 

I  CvinfftllMhc  K.  Zcitung,  IS3(!,  p.  fitS. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  HEGEL, 


[rnoi  TBI "  ruRcKTMr  uriKi*  "  r«K  tfviMi,  1810.] 
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We  have  so  recently  exhibiTod,  %l  coDsiderabIa  lengib, 
the  nature  of  llie  prevalent  system  of  German  theology  and 
philosophy,*  ilmt  wo  may  well  be  excused  from  entering 
again  al  large  upon  itie  subject.  As,  however,  il  U  a  subject 
of  constanily  increasing  interest,  it  may  not  bu  atniss  to  give 
a  few  additional  proof*  of  the  true  character  of  ibe  latest 
form  of  infidelity.  In  doing  ilili,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
the  authority  of  Hucb  men  as  Leo,  Henesienberg,  and  I'ho- 
luck,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  in  their  own  country,  for 
talents,  learning,  and  integrity.  We  shall  let  ihem  describe 
this  new  form  of  pbilosopby,  which  is  turning  the  beads  of 
our  American  scbolars,  intlutin);  sotne  and  dementing  others  ; 
and  WG  shall  leave  it  to  our  irutifcendroial  countrymen,  if 
they  SRC  cause,  to  accuse  these  tieriiian  scholars  and  Chi^s- 
tian's  of  ignorance  and  misrepreBentatioo. 

It  il  (veil  known  to  all,  who  have  paid  the  least  attention 
to  tlie  subject,  that  the  prevalent  system  of  philosophy  in 
German  is  that  of  Hegel ;  and  that  this  system  ha^,  to  a  re« 
markafale  degree,  dilluscd  iiiicir among  >ll  classes  of  educated 
men.  It  is  not  confined  to  recluse  professors  or  sjieculaiire 
theologians,  but  finds  its  warniest  udvocates  among  ¥l(ile»men 
and  men  of  the  world.  It  has  its  poets,  its  populrir  a*  well 
as  its  scientific  journals.  It  is,  in  short,  the  form  in  which 
the  German  mind  now  exists  and  exhibits  itself  to  sumiund- 
iDg  nations,  just  as  much  as  Deism  or  AUielsm  was  character- 
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isiic  of  Fmnce  tUiriiig  (he  Reign  of  Terror.  Tbai  a  sviilein 
tbux  widely  diffused  siiould  prescDi  diSeient  phases  inigbt  be 
oatiirally  anticipated.  But  il  is  still  one  system,  called  by 
one  name,  and.  despite  of  occasional  rocriminations  amooe  lis 
advocates,  rccoeniscd  by  ibemsctves  us  one  whole.     Tlic 

Ciera]  cliaractenstic  of  tliis  sctiool  is  panibeism.  This,  as 
been  said,  i*  "  the  public  secret  of  Oermeoy  "  ;  and  "  we 
must,"  says  EiengMenbcrg,  ^*  designedly  close  our  own  eyes 
on  all  that  occurs  around  us,  if  we  would  deny  tlie  truth  of 
tl]is  assertion."*  And  on  the  following  page  he  says,  thai, 
though  (bore  aro  a  few  of  the  followers  of  Hcgcl,  who  eiw 
dcavour  to  reconcile  bis  principles  with  Chneiianity,  y9t 
ihey  ar«  spoken  of  with  contempt  hy  their  associates,  who, 
as  a  body,  are  '<  with  the  clearest  cotisciauxne^,  and  as  con- 
sequently as  possible,  devoted  to  paniheisra."  T)>ey  *re, 
moreover,  he  adds,  hailed  as  brothers  by  the  advocates  of 
popular  pantheism,  who  denounce,  under  the  name  of  '^pie* 
tism,"  at  once  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Doi^n.  This  was 
written  four  years  ego,  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  modem 
]iliilii$o|>by,  and,  since  that  lime,  the  cltaraclcr  of  i)>e  acfaool 
has  devvlupcd  itself  with  constantly  increasing  clvaineES. 

In  allusion  to  the  French  Cliainkcr  of  Deputies,  ibis  school 
a  divided  into  two  parts,  the  right  and  the  left.  The  fotmer 
teach  the  principles  of  the  pbilnso|ihy  in  an  abstntse  form,  as 
a  philosophy  ;  the  oibor  g^ves  them  a  more  pojnilar  and  in- 
telligible form.  Tiiis  latter  division  again,  is  divided  into 
the  centre,  left,  and  esiieine  left.  The  one  preierving  some 
decorum  and  regard  to  public  momls  in  their  statements ; 
and  the  other  recklessly  carrying  out  their  principles  to  tJ>e 
extreme  of  licentiousness.  To  the  oxireme  left  belong  tlie 
class  which  is  designated  the  "Toung  Germany,"  of  wlucb 
Heine  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  lenders.  1  his  cla^s  pro- 
fess themselves  the  true  disciples  of  the  extreme  ri^bt ;  ilic 
eslreine  right  acknowledge  their  fellowship  with  iJio  centre 
left,  and  the  centre  left  wiih  the  extreme  lett.  The  respect- 
able portion  of  the  parly,  of  course,  express  themselves  widi 
disapprobation  of  the  coarseness  of  some  of  their  associates, 
but  llicy  spcnk  of  them  only  as  the  unworthy  advocates  of 
the  truth.  Tims,  says  Hen  gat  en  berg,  "  Professor  Visclier, 
one  of  the  rnout  gillcd  of  the  party,  expresses  himself  wiifa 


'  XirolMa-Zciiuiig,  Juiuujr,  IBOO,  p.  19. 
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against  ilie  '  Young  (iennnii*,'  nhich  sbow?  ttiM  liii 
Mim  lecting«  me  noi  yei  obliicnitcrd,  ami  yvl  iickiiowlnilges 
their  |)riiici|iles  nith  a  decixion  and  |>lainne»l,  which  provfl 
how  deep  tliose  nrtociples  eiiier  into  ilie  very  essence  of  the 
system,  so  that  iiie  belter  portion  of  the  party  cannot,  with 
any  consistency,  reject  them.  In  ilie  Halle  Jahrbuch, 
p.  HIS,  he  speaks  of  the  Reliabililaiionisls  *  as  the  'un- 
worthy prophets  of  what,  in  its  properly  understood  principle, 
is  perfectly  true  and  ^ood.'  Ho  says,  '  It  is  vrcll,  if,  in  op- 
position lo  the  morality  of  Kant  and  Schiller,  the  rights  of 
our  sensual  nature  iihouid,  from  time  to  time,  be  holdly  as- 
serted.' He  coiiiptainx,  p.  A07,  of  the  pedantry  of  his 
coufiiry,  where  the  want  of  chastity  is  placed  on  a  level  with 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  or  theft,  and  so  expresses  himself,  that 
every  one  sees,  that  be  considers  inconiinence  a  virtue  under 
certain  c  ire  urns  lances,  and  conjugal  fidelity  a  sin."  f  Xbough 
this  dominant  party,  iberefore,  has  its  divisions,  its  oulwardly 
decent  wid  its  openly  indecent  members,  it  is  otie  school, 
and  is  liable  to  the  general  charges  which  have  been  brotiglil 
ugainit  ii  as  a  whole. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  a  system  so  repugnant  lo 
every  principle  of  true  religion  and  sound  morals,  could  not 
be  openly  advocated,  without  exciting  the  most  decided  op- 
position. This  opposition  has  come  from  various  quarters  i 
from  professed  philosophers  and  theologians,  and  from  pop- 
ular writers,  who  have  silsckcd  the  system  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  common  mind.  Professor  Leo,  of  Halle,  has 
adopted  this  laiier  method  of  ntsnutl.  He  ts  one  of  iho 
moKt  distinguished  hiiiiorians  of  (lermaiiy,  and,  until  witliin 
a  few  years,  himself  belonged  to  the  general  class  of  Ka- 
tionalisu.  His  '*  History  of  the  Jews  "  was  written  in  accord- 
ance with  the  infidel  opinions  which  he  then  entertained. 
Having,  however,  become  a  Christian,  he  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  for  having  given  in  the  history  just  men- 
tioned the  clinrucier  which  it  now  Wars,  and  has,  wjih  great 
boldness  uitd  vigor,  attacked  the  writings  of  the  lending  Ger- 
man school  m  theology.  This  step  has  excited  a  virulent 
controversy,  and  produced  an  excitement,  particularly  at  Halle, 

.  *  Tlie  nimr   uiumptl   by  thoup   vho  plrid  for  thp  irhabllintion  af  th* 
flesh,  i   f   (or  Ihc  n-<li>tatii<n  or  \he  tuniant  pail  o(  out  nature  lo  ill  tinhlt, 
of  ttliich  Clirisliniiily  lisi  so  long  dvpricrd  it. 
t  Pmbn  to  Kirahan-Zettung,  for  l>iia,  p.  30. 
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sttcii  u  has  not  l>e«n  knowa  for  mniiy  years-  Hvngsicnberg 
lavs,  that  Loo  has  iioi  l>(;vn  su>Uiiii<:<l  in  this  caoUict,  by  ibe 
(riends  of  truili,  u«  hv  liftd  ii  right  lo  expect.  "  Oiic  princi- 
pal reason,"  be  adds,  "  o(  thin  reserve  is,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases,  the  rerklesa  vulgarity  of  many  of  hia  opjioiwnls. 
When  ihey  see  ivhai  Leo  has  had  to  sustain,  iltey  ireuihle 
and  exclaim,  I'ttli^ia  me  Itmnt !  A  decorous  controversy 
nilh  opnonenls  who  have  something  to  lose,  ihey  do  not 
ijrcad  ;  but  they  are  unntlling  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
covered  with  filth."*  Heiig:tienborg,  however,  is  not  the 
man  lo  deicrt  ihe  truth  ur  m  uilvocniev,  let  what  will  lisppen. 
He  stands  like  a  tcick,  dc.->pi(e  ilio  violent  a-i.tniili  of  open 
enemies,  and  the  coolness  of  timid  friends,  tl>e  firmest  and 
the  most  elBcieni  defender  of  Chrislianiiy  in  (iormany. 

Leo  entitled  his  book  aeainsi  the  latest  form  of  inlidelily, 
"  Uegclingcii "  ;  that  is,  Ucgcliaiis  of  ibo  left,  in  atlusioii  to 
the  division  of  the  school  into  a  right  and  left  side.  It  is 
presumed  he  gave  it  this  title  because  it  was  intended  to  be 
t  popular  work,  designed  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  the 
school  in  a  manner  oiiitcd  to  ilie  apprehensions  of  the  of 
dinary  class  of  educated  people.  It  was,  therefore,  directed) 
not  against  that  division  of  tlie  school  whirb  wrapped  tip  its 
doctrines  io  llie  imiiencirable  folds  of  philosophical  language, 
but  agiinsl  that  division  which  have  spoken  somewhat  inore 
intelligibly. 

With  regard  to  the  charges  which  Leo  brings  against  tins 
school,  Hengstenberg  says,  "  No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  the  day,  needs  evidence  of  their  Irinh.  Instead 
of  doubling,  be  may  niilier  wonder,  ihat  an  abominstioo,  ad- 
vocated lor  years  past,  should  now  first,  as  though  it  were 
something  new,  be  thus  vehemently  assaulted,  and  that  ihc 
charges  should  be  directed  against  comparaiively  few  and 
unimportant  writers."  This  laiicr  clicunisiance,  he  adds, 
however,  is  accounted  for,  as  Leo  professed  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  productions  of  the  year  preceding  the  publicaiioo 
of  his  own  book. 

I .  L«o*s  Rrsi  charge  is  this  :  '*  This  party  denies  the  exisl- 
ence  of  a  personal  (jod.  They  understand  by  (jod,  an  un* 
conscious  power,  which  pervades  all  persons,  and  whi<;h  ar- 
rives to  self-consciousncss  only  in  the  personality  of  men. 


*  K.Uehiia-Ziiiluugff.91. 
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Thai  is,  ihis  paily  leacbcs  alhcism  vviilioul  reserve."  With 
regard  lo  tliis  charge,  Hi;ngslvnli<;rg  ruiiinrks :  "  Whoever 
lias  ruad  Siranss's  '  Life  of  Jenuti,'  and  Vnike'*  '  Biblical 
Thi>»logy,'  where  pan  i  he  ism,  which  every  Chrisiiun  must  re- 
gard as  only  out!  foriii  of  aiheiam,  h  clearly  avowed,  canaot 
mk  whether  iht;  party  in  general  hold  these  doctrines,  but 
simply  whether  ihe  particular  persons,  mentioned  by  Leo,  be- 
lone;,  as  lo  ihis'  poini,  lo  the  parly.  About  litis,  who  can 
doubt,  when  be  hears  Professor  Michelct  say,  beside  oiaoy 
other  things  of  like  import,  '  God  is  iho  eternal  movement  of '. 
the  universal  principle,  constantly  mnnirustiag  itsvlf  in  indi- 
vidual existences,  and  whicli  Uus  no  trim  objective  exisieiicA 
bill  iu  these  individuals,  which  pa^s  away  again  into  ihe  in- 
finite ; '  '  [in  other  words,  (lod  i.i  but  the  name  given  to  the 
ceaiele!!^  flokv  of  being  ;]  when  he  hear»  him  denouncing,  as 
unworthy  of  the  name,  '  the  theisiical  Hegelians,  who  be" 
Iie?ein  a  personal  God  in  another  world?'  "  —  p.  22.  "Pro- 
fessor Vischer,"  adds  Hengsienberg,  "  is  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  pantheism,  thai  ho  gloritis  in  his  shame,  and  rep- 
resents it  as  ihc  greatest  honor  of  his  friend  Strauss,  that 
he  ha<  '  logically  carried  out  iho  principle  of  the  imtnunencc 
of  Uod  in  theivorld.'  Thai  the  Professors  Gans  and  tJcnary 
agree  with  bim  and  with  Strauss,  not  only  tn  general,  hut  tn 
thiH  particular  point,  Michelet,  'certain  of  their  a.iseni,'  has 
openly  declared.  According  lo  Dr.  Kiihne,  Hegel's  God 
'  is  not  Jehovah  ' ;  he  is  '  the  ever-streaming  immanence  of 
spirit  in  mailer.'  To  this  representation.  Dr.  Jley en  agrees, 
and  says,  '  I  make  no  secret,  that  1  belong  to  the  extreme 
left  of  Hegel's  school.  I  agree  with  .Strauss  perfectly,  and 
coosidvr  him   (seiiiv  Tonden&)  us  in  perfeot  harmony  with 

*  "  How  itnaaa,"  wri  Hcn^tifiiborB,  "  thnt  thia  gnwi  docirlni^  ihouM 
be  pruotainml  to  M  Iba  lollif  dI  itHliiiii  'II  Ihu  Iiuinnii  Himl ;  tlii<  nnlilvst  pnv 
daal Oitittiiuity  huFTn  home."  Tlii-wnni  docirliir  lin-  tK'nii  fiiria^iiiuriei 
ftnuliar  to  Ihi*  lurgra'trit  Chinfiw  ;  iii'J  Binnnj;  iKi'ni  wmitd  llifw  pJiLtnfo* 
plwimlw  much  iiiurv  in  llwir  ptaow,  lliaii  iii  atJliriHliu;!  cuuiilty.  Tti''  t<>A(lpr 
nprtt  "ijy  l"ok  %t  \hv  '^  Ajtulat^if  di'H  l>oiiii^i«n4iTtD,  MiknLEiriii;ri'H  il,t  ja 
Chini',"  p  14  ■'  !.<••  I.Plirt^  ou  S.;»vaiiii  df  litt;iiin.'ilii«'iiti]iir  In  ItivinitC 
ett  un   (iriiiciiir   Un-iiur,  Ir^t-pat!'*!!,  qui   ii'*  iii  cnrimicnur'ittfnl,  ni   lin  i 

Ji-w  c'l'il  U  wiurci-  dv  tuiilM  elioiifi,  IVwf  net  dp  elincimi  i-»lrr,  I't  ix  qui  »a 
lit  U  vcritiililn  dtll'i^ti'iice.  M  ii«  qiicliim-i  jiniii|iciia  <ii)c  aoicnt  cf>  ripira- 
(iiiim.  fUat  ne  |it,'uvi'nt  pu  igiic  \c  ircle  de*  LirUrei  it-connoiuc  d  ndorr  i* 
irni  l>l>a.  IU  n'cntc-ndent  par  ee%  bciui  irriup*.  qu'nnc  unc  inicaiibh 
du  inondo,  qu'ila  crulfnl  ri'pinduF  dan*  la  mati^rr.  oil  elli?  proiluit  tum  \ct 
eh»i|^inDn>.  •ton  ne  volt  dim  Irur  ouvngci.qn'an  nth^itinc  nflnt^,  vl  on 
*l<ii)[aGiDanl  de  loal  oulte  rcligicui." 
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Hegel.'  Another  writer,  the  •nonymotis  otilhor  of  ibe  book 
'  Leo  vor  Goricht,'  ridicukx  the  clurge  of  tthei»ii  ns  iliougb 
il  n-cro  »  tril]e.     He  represetits  the  pubKc  a«  Mj'mg  to  ibe 


cfasrze,  >  Wtml  does  ii  mean  ?  Mr.  ProfeKitor  Leo  is  be- 
jond  our  compfelienxion  ;  Wodao,  heattieiitsai,  Hegel's 
God,  atheism  !  ha  !  lia  1  iia  ! '  " 

That  Tboluck  looks  on  the  doctrine  of  Strauss,  with  wbont 
these  oibcr  writcn  profess  agnientent,  and  nho  is  m  ■vowed 
disciple  of  Hcgcl,  in  the  sxntc  light,  is  clear  from  hi*  lan- 
guage in  hit  "  Anzciger,"  for  May,  IS36;  "Slrau»s,"he»Bjr*, 
*'is  a  man  who  know<  no  other  God  ilian  liim  who,  in  the 
human  race,  is  constantly  becoming  man.  He  knon's  iw 
Chrioi  but  the  .Jewish  Rabbi,  who  made  his  confession  of  sin 
to  John  the  Baptist ;  and  no  heaven  but  thai  which  specu- 
lative philosophy  reve«ls  for  our  enjoyment  on  the  little  planet 
vn  now  inhabit." 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  plainer  than  Slrmiss's  own  lan- 
giMtge  :  "  As  man,  considered  as  a  mero  finite  spirit,  and  re- 
■iricied  to  biRlM^lf,  has  no  reality  ;  so  God,  considered  as  ao 
infinite  spirit,  rcslrioiing  liiin:«:lf  to  his  infinity,  hag  no  reality. 
Tbe  infinite  spirit  bos  reality  only  so  far  as  be  unites  himself 
to  linilc  spirits,  (or  manifests  himself  in  ibem,)  and  ibe  finite 
spirit  has  reality  only  so  far  as  he  sinks  lumself  in  ibe  ioB- 
niie."  *  How  docs  this  dilfer,  except  in  the  jargon  of  terms, 
from  le  pcvple-dieu,  of  Anacharsis  ClooU,  the  wotthy  fore- 
runner of  llifstt  modern  atlieisis  ?  f 

'^]f,"  says  another  wriier  in  Hengs[enberg'»  Journal, 
"  mankind  is  the  incamuic  Godhead,  and,  be»ide  this  ii>c«m8l« 
divine  spirit,  ihere  is  tio  God,  then  we  have  a  most  perfect 
tlbei^m,  which  temovos  us  from  Christianity  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Mohammedanism.  iIk;  iii-iitlieni»ni  of  the  Indians 
and  <'hinese,  or  of  our  pagan  ancestor*."  "  Hegel  and  his 
school  mainiain,  (hat  Ood  u  not  an  individual  person,  a.^  op> 
posed  to  oiher  individuals,  since  individuality  is  of  iiecewity 
exclusive,  limited,  and  finite.  Since  God  is  a  iriniiy,  where- 
in the  outwardness  of  number  is  merged  in  substantial  unity, 
so  (>od  is  n  universal  person  ;  because  the  comprehension  of 


I 


Ij'bfn  Jf»u,  p.  T.n. 
.  "Jr   pttcliai    h>ul*nicnt."  Mid  CInnli,  in   Hie  Fmoh  Coovimtkni. 
"qu  il  n'y  a  pu  d'aulrp  Dlru  iiup  !■  iiaiurp,  d'nulrr  Rouvrnin  quo  I*  grM« 
liiKuiin.lD  iMMijtlC'dKtu."  — Tliicn,  HuUiri  dt  la  HtoUuion  Frtm.,  Vol.  V, 
p.  W. 
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individuals  in  unity  is  uiiivonality.  This  is  what  is  meiDt 
by  the  expression,  '  (lod  is  periiORality  itself.'  The  simplt 
que§tion,  whether  they  believe  in  ihe  God  ulioa)  Christians 
are  bound  to  houor  ai)d  love,''  continues  iliis  writer,  "is 
here  complicated  with  an  obscure  definition  of  ilic  irinity, 
nliicli  no  man  can  think  removes  tJie  myslory  of  ihu  sub- 
ject, by  saying,  '  Die  Ausscrliciikeit  der  Xuhl  zu  ciiivr  sub- 
stantiellen  Kiolieit  umgcbo^en  isi  (The  oiilwardnexx  of  nuoi- 
bor  is  inurgud  in  subKtiinttiil  unity).'  Tliu  chiirge  of  dunying 
lite  true  (Jud  rtiniiiiiis  in  full  force,  this  jiisiilicaiion  of  ihrm- 
selves  to  the  contrary  noLMiihstauding."  And  oit  tiie  fol- 
lowing (lage,  he  adds,  "  I'bis  school,  to  be  honeat,  when 
asked,  '  Uo  you  deny  C>od  and  Chrislianiiy  ? '  ought  to  answer, 
'Certainly,  wbai  you  Christiana  of  ibe  old  school  call  God  and 
Chrisiiaoiiy.     We  would  leach  vou  a  better  doctrine.'  "  * 

We  have  seen  how  that  portion  of  this  doniinunl  school, 
which  retain  some  respect  for  iheimelvrti,  iirxl  for  the  opin- 
ion of  others,  veil  their  Godtlcnytng  doctrines  in  philosophi- 
cal fofiniilas,  unintelligible  to  the  common  people,  and  iiiys* 
lerious  and  mystical  to  tliemselves.  Stripped  of  its  verbiage, 
the  doctrine  is,  that  men  are  (iod  ;  Uiere  is  no  other  God  than 
the  cver-tlowing  race  of  man  ;  or  that  the  universal  principle 
arrives  to  self-consciousness  only  in  (he  human  race,  and, 
llicrcfore,  the  highest  stale  of  God  la  man.  The  extreme 
left  of  the  school  trouble  ihcmsclvus  but  hlllv  with  words 
vrithoul  meaning.  They  speak  out  boldly,  so  ilral  all  the 
world  may  undc-rsiarid.  "  Wc  are  fr««,"  says  Heine,  "  and 
need  no  thundering  tyrant.  We  are  of  age,  and  need  no 
fatherly  care.  We  are  not  the  band-ivork  of  any  great  me- 
chanic. Theism  is  a  religion  for  slaves,  for  chifdren,  for 
Genevese,  for  watch-makers." 

3.  '' Leo,"  says  licngsienbcrg,  *' charges  tJiis  party  with 
denying  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  with  turning 
the  Gos[K)l  into  a  mythology.  If  the  previous  charge  is  sub- 
slantiittcd,  this  requires  no  special  proof,  if  the  existence  of 
God,  in  tiio  Chri^linn  senne  of  the  terms,  he  denied,  we  must 
cease  to  speak  of  an  incarnation  in  tlie  Christian  sense  of  the 
word.  The  doctrine  of  the  ininianence  of  God  in  the  world, 
Bays  Professor  V'ischer,  (Haile  Jahrhiich,  p.  1102,J  forbids 
u»  to  honor  ■  God  in  tJie  letter,  or  in  single  events,  or  uitli- 
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Tidnda.'  Ii  regards,  '  as  ■  broach  in  tlie  roncaienation  of 
uiitterte,  tbDt  an  individiitl  should  be  ll>e  Absoluto.'  Ac* 
cordiii"  10  ibis  view,  Umtu  is  no  other  ii)Ciunsii<ti)  Uiaii  ilini 
which  Profcfmor  Micheki,  in  harmony  wiib  the  Chin«tie  |)lii- 
lo5D[>hcrs,  irtiiclies,  liint  '  (lod  oiust  conslanlly  appear  liere 
on  riirili  in  a  lorni  which  a|]ec(a  our  senses,  (als  sinnhcher,) 
llion^li  ronstanlly  changing  tliat  form,  (ols  cin  sich  autgdw- 
beixJer  imd  aur^t^liohcnor  ;)  and  in  ihis  siaivmcni,  if  I  tnisiafce 
nut,  thv  wiioli;  school  will  rccogniFv  the  civniRl  incamition 
of  God.'  The  Absolutv  (iiliiinK  f:on*ciou*iies9  in  a  Miies  of 
individunU,  no  one  of  which  fully  represenu  him,  hut  each 
has  significanre  only  iv«  a  member  of  tlie  whole.  This  incar- 
naiion  of  (>od  is  eternal,  but  all  iodividuals  are  perishing 
and  tran»ilory  ;  the  Abwltilo  consiaoily  fashions  lor  ilseiiT 
new  individuals,  .ind  rejects  the  former  as  soon  as  (licy  haTc 
answered  their  end.  Those  fnrm  *  the  (iol^ntlia  of  llw  Ah- 
solute  Spirit ' ;  they  surround,  liko  bloodiest  ghosts,  ihc  dirone 
of  the  monslvr  ihnt  dmourH  Iiik  own  children  ;  ihai,  void  of 
lovo,  strides  through  ages,  trampling  and  dextroying  nil  ih>l 
lies  in  his  way."  8ncli  is  ilie  awful  language  in  wliicb  Hrng- 
stvnborg  deMrihes  the  (iod  of  die  Uegelians. 

The  incnmaiion  of  (jod,  then,  according  lo  tlii*  scl>ool,  did 
Dot  occitr  in  Christ,  but  i^  constantly  occnrrtng  in  il»e  end- 
\m%  succession  of  the  human  race.  Mankind  b  ll>e  Clmsi  of 
tl)G  new  system,  and  all  the  Gospel  leaches  of  ibe  Son  of 
(iod  is  true  only  as  it  is  understood  of  ntankind.  SlrauM 
teaches  ihis  doctrine  wiih  a  clearness  very  unusual  in  a  phi- 
losnplicf .  "  The  key,"  *ays  he,  "  of  ihe  whole  dncirine  of 
Chrisl  ist  that  the  predicate*  which  the  chnrcli  have  affirmed 
of  ChriKi,  ax  an  individual,  belong  to  an  Idea,  to  a  real,  not 
to  a  Kantian,  unreal  idea.  In  an  individual,  in  one  (iod- 
man,  ihe  aUribulea  and  functions  which  the  church  aiiribuie 
lo  (^'hriiil  are  incompaiiblc  and  contradictory  ;  in  (he  idea  of 
tlie  race,  they  all  unite.  Mankind  is  ilio  union  of  ihe  two 
natures,  iho  inrnrnnie  (iud,  the  infiniic  rcvcnled  in  the  Oniie, 
and  ihe  finiir  conMrious  of  iis  tnliiiily.  Tlir  race  is  llic  child 
of  ihc  visible  ntotber  aod  of  the  invisible  Tailier,  of  iho 
Spirit  and  of  nature  ;  it  is  the  true  worker  of  miracles,  in  so 
lar  a<,  in  ihe  course  of  its  history,  it  cotisiandy  attains  more 
complete  mastery  over  nature,  which  sinks  into  the  powerless 
malcrinl  of  human  activity.  It  is  sinless,  «>  far  as  the  course 
of  its  duTclopcmcnl  it  bJomeless ;  impurity  cleaves  onl^  ta 
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iIk;  individual ;  but  in  the  race,  and  its  bistorj,  ii  is  removed. 
TliC!  rjicc  (lies,  lisL'-'s  u^ain,  und  u^cviids  lo  hi-avvn,  in  ^o  far  Bs 
b)'  the  iiegniion  nf  Us  uiiiiiral  clciiu-ni  (Niiiuriic-likcU)  a  biglior 
spiritual  life  is  [irudiicvd,  irni)  as  by  the  oegaiioii  of  ils  rmiluiic 
a*  a  personal,  nntioiial,  wurliily  spirit,  its  unity  witii  (be  in- 
Boite  spirit  of  beavcn  is  ma tii levied.  By  &iih  in  iliis  Christ, 
is  man  justified  before  tiod  ;  that  is,  by  the  awakening  tiie 
idea  of  ibe  nature  of  man  in  bim,  especially  as  ibc  neg,ation  of 
llic  natural  element,  whicb  is  itself  a  negation  of  ibu  spirit, 
iind  ibiis  a  negation  o\'  a  negation,  is  ibe  only  way  to  true 
sptritunl  life  for  mai),  (he  individual  becomes  a  partaker  of  tbe 
ihuaiiihrnpicnl  life  of  ilie  race.  This  nlaae  ts  ihc  real  Import 
uf  ibe  doctrine  ofCiirisl  ;  ibat  it  appeiin  connected  with  iht 
person  and  bislnry  of  an  individual,  has  only  the  snbjeclirs 
ground,  that  hii  pei-snnality  and  fate  were  the  occasion  of 
awakenins;  ibi^  general  irtiih  in  the  eonsctousness  of  men,  and 
tbat  at  that  pei'iod  tbe  culture  of  the  norld,  and  indeed  the 
culture  of  tlie  mass  at  all  periods,  alloivcd  of  llieir  conloiD- 
plnling  ibc  Idea  of  the  raco,  only  in  the  concrete  form  of  en 
individual."* 

Tholuck,  wbose  charity  for  philusophicnl  aberrations  is 
very  wide,  ruinarkx  on  this  passage,  "  As  the  incarnation  of 
God  occurred  not  in  an  individual,  but  corner  to  pass  only  in 
the  constant  progress  of  the  race,  so  the  individual,  as  a  mere 
item  of  the  race,  has  lullJlied  bis  destiny  at  the  close  of  bis 
earthly  course,  and  the  race  alone  is  immortal.  It  is  not  im 
that  enter  a  future  world,  ibc  fuiurv  world  goes  forward  in 
this,  the  more  the  spirit  becomes  aware  of  its  infiiiilud«, 
and,  by  the  power  of  reason,  gains  the  mastery  over  nature. 
Thix  ideal  pcrfrelion  is  to  be  attained,  nut  in  heaven,  btit  in 
ihe  perfection  of  our  political  and  social  relations.  This  sys- 
tem, therefore,  conies  to  tlie  same  result  with  the  materialism 
of  the  Kncyctonedists,  who  moomcd  over  mankind  for  hav- 
ing sacrificed  tne  real  pleasures  of  lime  for  the  visionarr 
[ileasures  of  eternity,  and  the  proiracicd  enjoymema  of  lile 
or  tbe  monienlary  happiness  ofa  peuccful  death.  It  agrees, 
moreover,  despite  of  iis  intellectual  pretensions,  with  the 
wisbea  of  the  maierialisiical  spirit  of  ibe  a^e,  wliicb  sets  as  the 
bigbsrt  aod  of  nian,  not  the  blessings  promised  by  ibe  cburcb, 
— : — U-: — _ ___ ______^^ . 

*  Stinoni  Lpbrn  letii, Th.  II. 8. 734, qaolcd  by  Tholuek, Id hu tibub- 
wnrdij[keil,  &o.  p.  lU. 
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but,  according  lo  the  '  Young  Gerimns,'  (h«  refined  ))lcas- 
ures  of  lift-,  and,  uccordiug  to  politicians,  ibe  perPKUun  of 
the  stale." 

It  is  xirange,  that  meo  boldiog  such  views  stiould  trouble 
ihciniclvei  at  all  with  ibe  Gospel.  As  this  system,  however, 
hiu  arisen  io  a  Christiaa  country,  there  tvas  but  one  of  two 
tilings  10  do.  either  to  say,  that  real  CliristiBiiity  nit-ans  just  uiut 
this  system  teaches,  or  to  exjtludc  tliu  tvholc  evangelical 
history.  Some  have  taken  the  uiic  course,  and  son>c  tlic 
other,  while  some  unite  botli.  That  is,  they  reject  the  Gospel 
hiilory  as  a  hUlory  ;  they  repreiient  it  as  a  meie  mythology  ; 
but,  as  the  sncieut  philosophers  made  the  mythology  of  ilie 
Greeks  and  Komans  a  series  of  allegories  coulainiiig  impor- 
tant truths,  so  do  these  modern  philosophers  represent  the 
Gospels  as  a  mere  collection  nf  fables,  destitute  in  almost  every 
case  of  any  foundation  in  fuel,  but  still  expressive  nf  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  ihelr  syKleiu.  It  in  by  a  my i)k>> symbolical 
interpretation  of  this  history,  tliat  the  irtiih  mutii  be  KOughl. 
The  '*  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  i^irausa,  is  a  laborious  compilatioD 
of  all  the  nitical  objections  against  the  New  Testament  his- 
tory, which  he  firsi  thus  endeavoured  to  overturn,  and  i1mi>  to 
account  for  and  explain  m  a  Ciiriitiau  mythology.  "Had  tliis 
book,"  says  lIong^ienberE;,  '■  been  published  m  Krigland,  it 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  a  couple  of  months."  '  lo 
Germany  it  has  produced  a  sensation  almost  without  a  parallel. 
It  has  become  the  rallying-);  round  of  all  the  enemies  of  Chfis- 
liaiiicy,  open  and  secret,  and  ilic  number  of  its  advocates  and 
secret  abettors  is  therefore  exceedingly  greal.  The  author, 
says  Tholuck,  "  has  uttered  the  senicnce  MJiich  so  few  dared 
to  utter ;  *  The  evangelical  history  k  a  fable.'  He  has  ut- 
tered it  at  a  lime  when  the  deniets  of  tite  tniUi  were  filled  uitb 
spleen  at  the  prospect  of  a  conitanily  increasing  faith  in  ibe 
Gospel.  With  what  joy,  then,  must  this  bviiocritcal  and  tiui- 
id  generation  huil  a  leader,  who  gives  himself  to  tlie  sweat  and 
dust  of  llie  bailie,  while  they  hide  behind  the  bushes,  and  rub 
their  bandit,  and  .imile  in  each  other's  faces."  f 

3.  Leo's  third  charge  agninst  this  party  is,  that  they  deny 
the  immortaliiy  of  the  soul.  "  This  point  aUo  needs  no  fur- 
ther proof,"  says  Uengstenherg,   '*  since  the  former  bave 


*  Kitrhrrn-ZFilune,  Jan.  1,  1630.  p-  35. 
I  (iUubwuidigkeii,  p.  34. 
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beaa  proved.  With  the  iiersonuliiy  of  God  M\t  of  ooitnte 
ihM  01  man,  which  is  tht:  neceuary  coiidiiioti  of  an  exine.nce 
hereafter.  To  a  paniheist,  '  ihe  siibjeci  which  would  asxert 
ti3  individual  personahly,  is  evil  itaelf  (Michelet).  It  is 
regarded  as  gortlcsa,  even  lo  cherish  ihe  desire  of  immortality. 
AccordtHE;  lu  tht;  doctrine  of  ibc  eternal  incarnation  of  Uod, 
it  must  nfijmiir  un  iniolerablc  assumption,  for  an  individual  lo 
l;iy  claim  Ki  thnl  whicli  bulongs  only  tn  the  nice  ;  he  musi  free- 
ly and  glailly  cast  liijiiself  beuenih  the  wheels  of  the  idol  car, 
that  hn  tnay  m:ike  rootii  for  other  iiiCiirnuiiiint  of  llic  Spirit) 
better  ada|)ied  to  the  advancing  age.  The  proofit,  however, 
of  thi^  particular  charge  are  peculiarly  ahundaui.  Uesel  him- 
self, who  ought  not  lo  be  repre^enied  as  so  dilTereni  from  the 
Hegclingen,  since  the  ditierence  between  then)  ia  merely 
formal  and  not  essential,  involved  hiniself  in  the  loE^ical  denial 
of  the  immuriality  of  the  sou).  This  has  been  fully  proved 
with  regard  lo  him  arid  Dr.  Marhcincke,  in  a  previous  article 
in  itiis  jointinl  (thai  i$,  ihe  Kirchen-Zciiung).  li  has  also 
beon  deinonf!tnilcii  by  Weixe  in  ihe  work,  '  Die  philoKO- 
plii.tche  Ueheindehre  von  der  Unsierblichkeil,'  as  far  aw  Hcjiel 
is  concerned  ;  »nd  with  Wei.ie,  Becker  has  more  recently 
signified  hin  agreement.  If  ihi«  happens  in  the  green  tree, 
what  will  become  of  ihe  diy  ? 

"  Richter  came  oni  with  such  a  violent  polemic  against 
the  doctrine  of  immorialiiy,  that  the  party  nad  to  disavow 
bim,  fur  fear  of  the  public  indignation.  When,  however, 
they  ihnnght  it  could  be  done  unnoticed  or  without  danger, 
they  acknowledged  ihe  same  doctrine.  Michelet  endcavmirs 
moti  earni^ttly  to  free  Hegcl'n  .^y^tem  from  the  charge  of 
countenancing  ihe  doctrine  of  the  iininortaliiy  of  ihe  soul,  a» 
from  a  reproach.  He  speaks  oui  clear  and  plain  his  own  views, 
in  words  which,  according  In  him,  Hegel  himself  had  spoken  ; 
'  Thought  alone  is  eiernal,  and  not  the  body  and  what  is  con- 
nected wiih  its  individuality,'  thai  is,  the  whole  personality 
which,  according  to  this  system,  depends  entirety  on  ihc  body 

(Loililichkcii) Riige  (Halle  .fahrhuch.  p.  1011) 

ridicules  (he  scruples  of  theologians,  as  to  nhelher  '  Philoso- 
phy can  make  out  ihc  immorulity  of  the  human  soul;  wheih- 
cr  philosophy  has  any  ethics  ;  whether  it  can  justify  the  gross 
doctrines  of  hell,  of  waiting  and  gnashing  the  teelh,  &c.' 
'  Such  vulgar  craving,'  he  says,  '  is  beginning  lo  mix  itself 
with  purely  philosophical  and  spiritual  concerns,  and  threat- 
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ens  to  merge  plittosojihy  hi  it*  iroultled  «lcini-nt.     The  mnre 
ihis  dngmniiriil  cotifusKni  nrrogates  to  itNelf;  (lie  more  iliii 
semtele^s  j«isiiti<-iiiioti  of  ihe  wretched  errors  of  onhodoxj' 
di^iioiion  the  ftee  sciente  of  |ihiloso|i)iy.  tl»c  iiwre  necesaary 
will  it  be  to  rail  out  ihii  clun^)iea|)  of  noiisen^e  to  lh«  com* 
mod  iiiiiicl    (in  das  genieinc    Bcu tisslecyn) , '     Meyern  >t  first 
puis  on  ilic  air  a§  ihi>ii|;h  itc  would  ackoon Icdgr  i(m  do4*lrioo 
of  ihe  iitmionnliiy  of  ihe  soul-     *  The  H«gclian«,'  tie  Miys, 
*  do  iodiNsl  tejeci  the  itcnsusi  coitc«]»ii«ii>  uf  iinmitrialiiy, 
bill  ihey  admit  the  doeirioe  n*  iimsentei)  by  Mirheineke  in 
his  Theolo^.'     The   dii^hnoeit  aiiihigirily  of  thU  seoleitce 
will  not  e»S|te  notice.     I>r.  Marheineke  denies  ihe  I^ont■D• 
ued  iwrsonal  existence  of  the&ool  afier  death,  snd  aiiribuics 
(be  Dclief  of  auch  a  doctrine  to  selfi^hneM.     '  Whovvei,' 
eoniHuifls  Mcyon,  *  is  so  convert^nt,  as  He|;el,  wtih  wlwi  is 
eiemnl   in  connexion   with   sgiirit,  must   odniil    ihe  cierniiy 
of  the  fpirit.'     Here  again   i>  intvtiiionnl  Bnibigiiiiy.     The 
rjiie^ioo  cniiccming  thu  continued  pergonal  existence  of  the 
sold  is  sileoiiy  cbnoged  for  the  qtioMion  aliotii  the  eieniity 
of  spirit.     A  veil  i«  thrown  over  the  fact  thai  Ile^el,  nbile 
he  adniilled  the  Iniler,  denied  the  former,  as  Michelet  and 
others  have  stifficienily  shown.     These  preliminary  remarks, 
lrari!<|iareni  as  ihey  are.  were  only  intended  to  prevent  Iws 
baling  qiinied  in  proof  of  ihe  disbelief  of  imiDorialiiy,  in  iho 
schod]   |»  ivliich  lie  belongs.     He  iiiimcdintcly   comes  out 
ptniiily  «'iili  lii^  nan  views  iiml  those  of  hi'  [lariy,  yet  so  as 
siill  lo  leave  a  door  open  behind  him.    *  Wliai  liioogli  a  He- 
gelian,' says  he,  'did  tioi  believe  in  the  immoriuliiy  of  iIm 
3011I  in  a  L'hrisltan  sense,  -—  [let  it  be  noiioed,  that  the  words 
are  here  so  placed,  that  the  oiiinr»riiied  shotdd  infer  that  the 
school,  as  a  whole,  and  iis  ahnreinenlioned  leaders,  do  be- 
lieve in  imronriuliiy,  in  a  Christian  sense,)  — nhat  tlien  ?     If 
~  I  resign  myself  to  ihi»,  am  1  liiGrcby  a  dil!ercnl  person,  or  is 
the  wnrtd   for  me  difn-rcnl  ?      I    wonid  seek  to  aoknouledgc 
God  in  his  works  as  before,  and  I  uonld  live  as  morally  as 
cror.'     .\t  Iflil,  howffivcr,  it  liccomes  too  hoi  for  him,  even 
in  il)e>e  ihin  clnihes,  and  he  fatiti  them  off.  having  a»siHned 
them  only  for  ihe  xake  of  his  brother*  in  Hegel,  uho  l»{t|>en 
to  be  in  ofHce.    *  Ciras*,'  »avs  he,  '  is>  already  »ow]'ag  on  ihe 
grave  of  Paofa  ;  is  he  tliereloro  dead  for  his  friends  nnd  for 
the  world  ,*  his  works,  and  hence  aUo  bis  spirit,  live.     Many 
winter  storms  hsvo  already  swept  over  tbe  graves  of  Hegel 
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■id  or  Goeihe,  biil  dnes  not  tlieir  spirit  slill  live  among  its  ? 
It  is.  as  Cliri>.t  said,  Wlii-re  two  of  you  ato  met  logcilier, 
ibcrc  am  I  in  the  midst  of  you.*  Tmis  each  continues  to 
live  according  lo  liis  srorks.  The  c'tu/xn  in  tbc  lemem- 
brance  of  liis  faintly  ;  be  who  has  di:<iii)guished  himself  io 
ifae  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  still  lives  tii  ibnc  kingdom,  aiid 
bance,  he  who  has  worked  for  elemiiy  is  immortal.'  " 

4.  "Leo  finally,"  says  Ilengsienberg,  "accuses  iliis  vcliool 
of  wishing  to  pass  themselves  for  Christians,  by  means  of 
disguising  their  ungodly  ond  abomtnHblo  doctrines  under  a 
repulsive  and  unintelligible  phraseology.  This  is  a  heavy 
charge.  Unncsly  anil  cunilor  have  ever  been  the  ornament 
of  our  nniiotial  cbiiractcr.  Tbey  have  e»er  been  regarded  as 
the  itiDMte  virlnex  of  a  (lernian.  Whoever  undermines  ihcin 
is  a  disgrace  to  his  country.  Vet  who  can  say  llie  chrttge  n 
not  well  founded  ?  Several  proofs  of  its  iriiih  have  been 
given  in  what  has  already  been  said.  A  statement,  liowever, 
by  Professor  Vischer,  in  bis  ebaracter  of  Dr.  Strauss  (Halla 
Jshrbucb,  p.  UIJ,  is  worihy  of  special  attention.  '  How  firm 

*  Tn  (hi*  pUH|[c  HrnjfrtifiilK'tij'  Inn  lh#  liillnwinff  nirtc  "  Wr  (n-qupnllj 
iDprl.  in  the  wriljufft  of  Uiir  •rhiiol,  witli  itiiiiilnr  «Iji(iirru1  pr»finaUaiia  of 
ihv  .Scf^pLUm,  vliich  am  wIeIulu  i^iK'Ir^iI  wltJioiit  mifni*  (iii]tilfili»ii,  u'hich 
U  ctinni'TlrrKliF  of  Ihf  ri>lstinii  iif  ttir  pMly  In  lhi>  vronl  nf  (lod,  TliMa 
wriU-K  di^light  la  Uaiiorir  In  Uegrl  tt-liol  Die  Scriplucri  tay  >■!'  (^rint.  Ao- 
ontdiii;  t"  nayrhiilTiT  (llatlu  Jihili.  p.  IMD).  Ilrjfcl  '  i«  llic  >b>oIiiti'  mnlrc, 
■riiiirxl  wliii^li  the  iin-Hiiit  rrvolvci.'  IIii  liril  iliaciplri  am  eumpiirrd  with 
llir  ii]Ki*lti'*  -lllnrlvha  I*  the  look  of  IcmnnoJii;)!.  ihe  4lifn|Etli  and  llio 
■U|i|ii>ri  111'  ilir  m-liool.'  (Julirb.  p.  CTi).  Leo.  who  hti  Irtl  Iha  |>*>ly,  ■• 
fcmijinffil  Willi  Jiidni.  and  even  Jriii|"nQlrd  u  '  Hip  fiJIe-n  anjjfl  of  ■urciiU- 
llnn,'  (llcei'l'i  di-cirinr  ponrrming  th'  Slatr.)  The  Mhonl.  u  ■  niial*,  l« 
a  eopv  nl'tlip  church  nfChrwl.  Aconrding  to  ll(>'rli(iBrr.(l|p2elin|ir,p  SBU 
il  kliWd  nu  t»iiifcr  be  rdIW  a  scliiKit.  lull  '  lUv  <:i>iiitirgation  of  Ihc^  idea, 
or  ■  llie  ipirifiml  VioBdim  of  th''  idi'n,''  Kiii^  iip|iTii->  lliv  piis(ii)(c,  •  Tbe 
kinjfdum  of  hnn»<-n  niiffi-nnh  iriM'-iici',  «nd  Uii-  vlwlfnl  lakr  it  by  tartt,'  to 
the  pnpuinr  cihibitloii  of  Hrn-I'i  pliiluwiphj  bj  llnliiitnn.  The  ntoat 
ah.imclul  of  lhr»p  |wtBpmoii»,  ho*PVi>r,  wtair  lu  tlic  |Haugrt  r<inoprniD£ 
Ihp  9in  iii;ainjl  ibr  Hnly  Ghiul.  WhucYcr  e«mM  uul  boldly  ngiiinW  Ihe 
■pifit  nf  Kpgrl.  or  of  liia  duiciiilp*,  or  of  Ihc  lime,  or  of  hrll,  ia  dcolaiml 
fuilty  of  the  aiii  iffsJni't  t)ir  Holy  Kpiril,  or  lalliri  the  .Spirit,  (fur  tbif  word 
ho'y  ihtj-  coiiirnoijly  h-ste  oul,  il  tsvour.  too  much  of  niurality  ;  nhi'o  it  i* 
ioK-ilrd,  it  i>  milj'  for  Uh-  •alio  of  the  iltll«'i|i),  '  Thi!  Hiiliii^'  nf» 
Mvycn. '  in  which  l.<^  hii  preaentcd  hii  new  opinion),  blMphi'ine  iIiit  9pir* 
it,  —  and  hrciRi'  <i<"l  liimwlf.'     To  which  we  antvti :   Yen,  four  apitit  and 

ioor  (i'ld  wt'  wIhIi  Io  blAiphenic,  for  lluphem^  of  him  i)  thr  praito  of  tha 
iod  of  hi-Rvcn  iiid  of  Ilia  Spirit "    Ufcan  hardlT  rlpiraa  Ui<i  sd- 

niirnliiiii  wliirh  wr  feci  fur  Ili-nnatenWtg.  No  one  who  doea  nal  know  Jiiiw 
miirli  alniii'  nnd  aluH  he  ttonda.  and  how  much  he  haa  hsd  tn  rnduir  for 
liii  iiiioiii>|icuiM>in|r  uppoaition  to  Ihi'  fneiniea  of  God  and  itli|[iaii.  Can  ap- 
pieoialB  the  nobla  tirmncaa  and  rigor  of  liia  chatMler. 
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h>9  (S(rouis's)  conviction  as  to  the  main  [loint  eren  ihea 
wsf,  ix  shown  in  a  highly  iolerestiog  corres)>oi>ileuce  bettvcen 
him  and  one  of  \m  friends,  coininunicaied  lo  rue  through  the 
kindness  of  the  latter,  and  which  now  lies  helofo  me.  li  is 
touching  to  observe  with  what  cheerful  confidence  id  ll>e 
savins;  poircr  of  the  truth,  \w  endeavours  to  remove  il>c  aiuc- 
ie(y  and  scruples  of  his  friend,  who  felt  pained  by  tlu;  c. 
which  his  soienlific  coiiTiciionx  hud  ininte  between  him 
his  congiegaiion  ;  how  clearlj*  he  showi,  that  ii  is  no  di 
etty  to  »peak  the  language  of  the  imagination  (der  Vonlel- 
Inn^),  to  introduce,  unobsen'ed,  inio  the  ligurea  which  alooi 
float  before  the  believer,  the  thout^hls  of  the  knower  (dev 
Wis^cnden).'  Here  tlie  zeal  and  skill  with  nhich  Dr.  StrauN 
teaches  his  frieml  lion-  lo  lie,  and  instriicls  him  how  to  stall 
from  the  congregation  what  they  regard  as  the  most  precious 
treasure  (and  what,  fur  thai  very  reason,  it  wi|]  be  found  iin> 
possible  to  rob  them  of],  are  represented  as  a  great  merit, 
and  the  reader  is  exhorted  to  allow  liimKelf  to  be  aliecied  b^ 
this  )>roof  of  his  amiableness,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  syoH 
nathy  to  press  his  hand,  and  exclaim,  O  how  ^ood  you  are  t 
We,  however,  cannot  reeard  such  conduct  without  the  deep- 
est moral  abhorrence.  The  school  endeavour  to  justify  this 
course,  from  the  rolalion  which  Hegel  has  established  be* 
twcen  Conception  and  Thought  (VorstclUing  und  BrtiritT*) 
But  this  juFiiflcation  i.i  completely  worthless-  It  is  not  od» 
whit  better  than  the  theories  by  wliich  llie  robbers  in  Spain 
justify  iheir  vocation.  Kvil  is  nin  Ucner,  hut  on  the  con- 
trary tvorse,  and  the  more  to  be  condemned,  when  il  is  brotigbt 
in  Jormam  artis.  The  relation  assumed  hy  He^el  between 
Conception  and  Thought,  would  allow  at  mo^il  of  a  formd 
accommodation.  That  yours  is  of  that  nature,  you  eaiiiMA 
asseri if  the  diflorencc  between  your  Thought 


*  Thii  tntnclalion  of  tlio  wiinl*  Vontrllang  idcI  BrgriS'  is  no  dnoM  is- 
RdrquMf,  The  («ahriie«l  W'nii*  oriiyaicm  do  not  idniil  of  ut<<quat>i  mn»- 
IiUon,  bratun  Ih*  ma**  aMlgnrd  (o  ilicm  in  Ihu  «ysiFm  U  arbitniy.  Tlta 
«nl/  method  Ihul  ctn  ht  pursuH  in  tuch  cim.  Ji  la  aire  their  npttni  eor- 
mpanilhig  wordi  ths  mhm  krtiicnrjr  ■ifnifieitii'ti  lirerl  cilli  iliai  Tma 
of  IfUth  irhloli  Is  Ih*  objrel  or  alnoliile  knowlrclf;.  n  purr  Ihaugtil.  Br. 

SrilT;  and  that  fhrni  in  which  II  i*  llw  objrot  of  fsitli  r>r  frrlinji,  VoffWllanf. 
T.  till?  rxi-n^lnPi  of  (Vcliiiif,  dmira,  will,  An,,  cimiidrri'd  ai  objpeu  of  (1- 
Icntiuii.  are  VuritclIuiiEvn  ;  ih^u  |(  i*  thr  nlfini*  of  pIii1'iKi]>li^.  6;  the  prv 
ocM  oif  IhlnkiDif,  to  lum  into  ihouijliu.  Rreriffll'.  Anil  licneir  h^  m*.  Vor- 
•lollan^n  can  be  rc(ard<rd  u  Ihc  iiiutapnan  of  Brgh&.  Istt  bit  Esar* 
klopadif,  p.  6.  
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(Begriif)  nnd  our  Conccjuion  (Vorsicllung)  is  merely  formal, 
why  do  you  raw  wiili  »ucli  liuirvd  ugainst  lis  f  wby  iju  you 
say,  ibat  'pielism  is  a  diseu^t  wliitti  cnrnipis  ihc  very  life 
of  ibe  spirit'  ?  (Vischer,  p.  526.)  Hovi  can  tlii;  qiiesiion 
be  about  a  mere  formal  iJifTerence  ?  Our  Coiic<!|itiaii  and 
your  Tbought  are  jusi  as  fnr  aftart  ait  beaven  and  hell.  We 
confess  God  the  Father,  ihe  maker  of  beaven  and  earih,  and 
JeaiiB  Christ,  bis  only  begollen  Son  ;  you  deny  both  ihe  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  and  confess  Aniichiist,  yea,  would  your- 
selves be  bis  members " 

Hengsienberg  afterwards  remarks,  lliat  it  is  almost  incredi- 
ble to  wbni  an  extent  (his  deception  and  hypocrisy  is  carried. 
This  course  of  conduct,  boviever,  ibongb  very  cbarscleritlic 
of  this  modern  school,  is  an  old  device.  The  ICuilonNlists, 
to  go  no  further  back,  were  acctiMomed  to  speak  of  the  Lamb 
of  God,  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  Kc,  with  the  avowed  purpose, 
)ba[  ibc  people  should  attach  to  these  expressions  their  scrip- 
tural sense,  while  they  employed  them  in  a  very  dillerent  one. 
How  strange,  too,  it  sounds,  to  hear  this  Alumnus  of  Cam* 
bridge,  speaking  of  "  the  divino  cborscter  of  CbrisI,"  of  "  ihc 
cross  of  Christ  us  the  hope  of  the  world,"  and  "  of  the  anoint- 
ing of  ihu  Holy  Ghost."  This  (■ommimiiy,  «e  trust,  is  not 
prepared  to  have  siirb  solumn  wurdu  made  jilayibiiigt  of. 
Let  philosophers  iind  errurisls,  who  deny  the  truibi  of  the 
Bible,  find  words  for  themselves,  and  not  profane  tbe  worda 
of  God  by  making  them  a  vehicle  for  the  dental  of  his  truth. 
One  of  ilie  moat  monstrous  examples  of  ibis  perversion  of 
scriptural  language,  occurs  hi  a  passage  quoled  above  from 
Slrauss.  He  loo  will  have  it,  ihni  man  is  jusiifjcd  hy  failh  in 
Christ,  because,  as  God  is  incarnate  in  ihe  race,  liic  nice  is 
Christ,  and  by  failh  in  the  race,  or  by  coming  to  a  proper  ap- 
prehension of  h'rs  own  nature,  man  reaches  bis  iiigbest  state  of 
perfectroi).  Mr.  Hancrofi,  in  his' "Hi&tory,"  talks  of  men  being 
jiisii6ed  by  faith,  meaning  thereby,  that  they  are  jiisiilied  by 
llicir  principles.  And  the  Oxford  divines  leach,  thai  we  arc 
justified  by  failh,  since  ihe  thirty-nine  articles  say  so,  but  ijicn 
It  is  by  the  faith  of  the  church." 

'  It  ihotitd  bv  htiF  itilrd,  Ihal  Dr.  Slniiiin,  al  tlin  clow  of  liia  "  Lil«  of 
Jraiii,"  u  lirit  pnnlpd.  hiil  Stee]y  sdmilirrl  Ihr  inciimpaliliiiilr  <il'  liin  rirwa 
witli  the  ricfriic  of  thp  miiiiiUy  in  tlir  Cliiigtihn  cliiiri;li.  TIiIh  nilinimun, 
in  the  lait  cditinn,  hr  ha>  lUpjxrswit ;  niirl  in  hi>  I«Ui>r  tu  l)iH  ■utliiiritin  of 
Zurich,  when  ippgintcd  >  piofcBor  of  lliirulogjr  Id  Ui>  UnlTcnily  of  tlul 
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"  With  ihis  la»t  cliorge,  Leo,"  says  Hengsieuberg,  *'  en- 
lGrc<l  tipoi)  (he  (lepaninent  of  morals  ;  and  ue  could  wish 
ihai  Imi  had  dwelt  longer  on  iliis  pan  of  ilw  subjcci.  It 
would  ihen  have  been  ^hotvo,  how  tills  parly  arc  laboring 
10  dentroy  all  ibat  Haiionalicm  hai  left  of  rclij^ioR  and  nto- 
relily.  What  tlicir  cihics  arct,  may  be  readily  iiiferted  from 
their  religion.  Wlieie  there  is  no  penonai  Ood,  tlicfa 
is  DO  litnr,  wbicb  men  need  fear  to  violate,  as  Uie  expiession 
of  his  will.  If  tlie  dialinction  between  Uod  and  man  is  re- 
moved, if  (nan  h  set  in  llie  place  of  Uod,  iben  nothing  is 
more  ualtiial,  than  thai  nion  should  nithout  I'caefi'c,  and  upon 

[irinctple,  give  ihcmsdvcs  up  to  all  tlicir  inclinaiions  and 
OfU.  To  siipprctt  iliCEc  dc^ircf,  is  to  hinder  tiio  developc* 
menl  of  (iod  ;  if  llicy  iln  nni  become  Ood  as  developed,  ihey 
do  become  tli«  nascent  Ciod  ;  if  not  good  in  iheinvelvo;,  they 
are  relatively  good,  aa  transiiioii-point.t  in  the  |irogre«>  of 
developemeiH.  ll  is  not  sin  that  is  sinful,  but  only  impeni- 
lence.  ibal  is,  cleaving  to  llie  relative  good,  nbtch  is  vulgarly 
called  ovit,  as  though  it  were  llie  absolute  good.  These  (laio- 
ful  Tcsulu  of  ibe  doctrine  of  this  school,  are  everywhere, 
wiU)  the  most  logical  consequonce,  avoned  and  brooght  to 
light.  Ruge,  in  a  passage  already  t]iio(ed,  aiiribuiei  the  qusb* 
IJon,  whether  philosophy  has  any  ethics,  to  *  vulgar  craving,' 
(gemeineu  Bedurfiigkeil,)  a«  much  as  the  ijuestion,  wbeihcr 
it  can  vindirnie  ihc  ^nm  doctrine  of  bell,  &.e.  ;  and  insists, 
iliat  iliii  wliole  '  duugheap  should  he  ca«t  out  iniu  iho  mire  of 
the  common  mind.'  In  connexion  uilh  Leo,  and  the  editor 
[Hcngstenborg  himself  j,  Klenzel  i»  denignaied  as  '  ihe  incar- 
nslion  of  I'rotesiatii  Jesuiii^m  (Meyen,  p.  5),  because  be  bas 
appeared  in  defence  of  morality,  now  compteiely  antitjuaied, 
against  the  '  Young  Germany.'  On  every  side,  ellbrls  sie 
made  to  represent  him,  before  ibe  uliote  nation,  as  a  marked 


oily,  ll"  myu.  Ii<-  vlioiild  nut  cnnalili'r  it  a  ilil]|piitt  iiialirr  ■<>  qiiirt  Ihp  ipfre- 
hi^ntion*  oI'lli'iHi.  whnftaird  Hint  he  woulil  labut  t"  od'fllitnw  Ihr  ClinciiiB 
rvlixinn  t  "■>(  '■'  "ould  cndravaur  t(i  iiiMsin  "  lliv  tiindainriilnl  ttntlii  of 
Chnntianily,"  «nd  anlj  lij  In  liee.  11  *■  (Vniii  liuiiiaii  addilluiiK."  Wli'M  rt  i* 
aniitiilr'rpd.  tint  he  trgaida  u  liumin  iddiiinni  tlimol  emj  ih'iag  tiMI  Ibe 
p(in|iln  of  XarieU  lictid  In  br  fiintlanicnUl  trnUu.  Ilirircan  brbut  nnv  opininD 
ur  till-  dUlionrtly  of  (tiii  (lilrniriit  The  rrpuiaUon  TorcaDdur,  wbich  Iw 
lia'l  culnrd  bf  hu  fini  adiiiiMian,  liu  been  Ion  mtirrly  t>y  (lirio  (uliwciiwol 

Stnavitag*.     Our  rrtdrr*  »ie  nWDic,  llifti  llic  iltfnipl   In   (•nvr  titinuM  «M 
10  jicnpLe  DA  •  pr^Tt'ii'^r,  Iril  to  nnr  rpf  tlic   iiiirat   icoaikaMr  letnluliriMaof 
our  timn.    llie  ftoplv  roM  «n  buum,  aiid  «verlluew  llic  gonriiniirnL 
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mSD,  on  account  of  his  conflict  with  thai  which  liie  spirit  of  the 
pit,  in  our  day,  says  (o  ihc  conimon  man.  '  L~|)on  Wolfgang 
iMenzi;!,'  suys  Meyon,  'judgment  is  already  oxectilod  ;  lie 
lifts  like  n  scurvy  old  dog  on  itiu  foul  straw,  which  Hcrr  voti 
Coiia  Ims  in  compassion  left  him,  and  can  seldom  niusior 
courage  to  yt'lp  ;  [liai  all  is  over  with  his  piitfiil  morality, 
which  has  gon«  to  its  rest.'  *  The  j)rhiciples  of  ihe  '  Yonng 
Germany'  have  been  advanced  in  the  'Literary  Magazine' 
of  Berlin  wiih  shameless  efiromery,  and  the  infamous  ad- 
vocates of  those  principles  defended  ;  and  llio  soiiisb  prudery 
of  the  '  gray  heads  of  Uie  age,'  who  were  disgusted  at 
llieir  song,  '  We  lead  a  merry  life,'  has  been  turned  into  ridi- 
cule." Hengstenberg  then  introduces  the  passage  from 
Profe^jsor  Vischer,  ([uoted  on  a  previous  pugc,  in  which, 
while  he  condemns  these  "  Vonng  (.lennani  "  as  unworthy 
prophets,  tie  defends  their  principles. 

This  pandieistic  school,  therefore,  is  as  subversive  of  all 
morality,  as  it  is  of  all  religion.  It  does  not  admit  the  idea 
of  sin.  As  there  is  no  God,  (here  is  do  law,  and  no  traos- 
grossion.  Every  thing  actual,  is  neccssar}'.  The  progress 
of  Ibc  raco,  ilie  cver-nascenl  God,  goes  on  by  eternal,  node* 
viaiing  laws,  and  iill  that  occurs,  in  (m-.l,  is  ihe  action  of  ibc 
only  God  of  which  this  system  knoM^.f  We  do  not  think  it 
rigbi  to  stain  our  pages  with  the  indecent  ravings  of  those 
writers  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  principle!  of  the  de- 
cent portion  of  the  school,  have  applied  them  to  the  service 
of  sin.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  ihe  svslem.  ibat 
the  pantheist  ^  does  not  believe  in  the  continued  existence 
of  the  individual,  in  the  reality  "f  his  freedom,  in  the  deadly 
nature  of  sin,  and  its  upposilion  (o  God.  Indtvidnals  are  lo 
him  hut  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  spirit.  Liberty  is  but  the 
subtile  moment  of  deierminaiion.  Sin  is  what  a  man,  with 
his  measure  of  knowledge  and  power,  cannot  avoid  ;  remorse 
is,  therefore,  a  forbidden  emotion  in  his  system. "{ 


•  Wolfaiiig  Mi-riiii'l  Mim  IliB  oililiK  of  n  pi-riorfic;*!  csIM  tlia  *■  Morg^o- 
B1*H,"  Iwlongirii!  In  Voii  Ci>ttA,  iinr  adbe  piinuipnl  bogkirlk'n  of  Grtiiiany. 
In  tlmt  Jonitiut,  Mi;iii>'l  silai:kril.  with  ifn-nl  nianlinc.-ia  andrilecl,  tlic  lilx-r- 
tine  [i(i(iPi|ilr'ii  111"  lii'lor.  tiultkow,  mid  oilier  wrileu  of  Uie  citrcmn  Itift 
of  iJlr  (>aiitlii'i>titi  Hilieiil. 

I  ■•  llir^  ticupliitliip  lit  der  v/etirniv  GoU,  unil  dn-i  Wcfdcn  Goll»»  g^- 
■nliivlil  iiscti  rwii^'ri  l.iviPticn  ;  mii^nd]  cin  SpruiiK,  abcrnU  DUr  Unlwlek- 
elunu-"  —  Hcni'i-U-iibf  r|[.  in  tbc  Kirchem-Zatunji,  Jaauary,  lB3fl. 

1  KltcbcD-Zcllung,  lS3r..  p.  &7). 
IS 
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The  most  oSensire  upecl  of  ibis  whole  sysVnn  it,  that  in 
dftifviog  toen,  it  dciGrs  thu  wnr^t  pasgiions  of  our  naiure. 
"  This,"  ss^s  I  vFiilcr  in  HengsUmbvrg's  .loiimai,  "  is  ihe 
tnifl,  positire  blasphemy  of  God,  —  iliis  veiled  blasplwmjr, — 
tins  dMbolisRi  of  the  deceitful  angel  of  light,  —  this  speakii^ 
of  reckless  vords,  with  which  the  man  of  sin  seB  himself  in 
the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  thai  be  la  God.  The 
•theiat  cannot  blaspheme  wiib  such  poner  as  this;  bb  blss- 
pbemy  is  nei;atiTP  ;  be  eimplv  says,  Thprc  is  no  God.  It  is 
only  out  of  Panihoism  that  a  blasphemy  can  proceed,  so  niM, 
of  sucli  inspired  mockery,  so  devoutly  goilI<.>3s,  so  drs[K'riiie 
in  its  love  of  thu  world  ;  a  blasphemy  «t  oiice  so  sMHluriite, 
and  so  olfeiisivc,  thai  it  may  well  call  for  the  de^trucitoo  of 
the  world."" 

As  an  illustratioD  at  once  of  the  confidence  and  character 
of  lliese  modern  pantheists,  we  shall  give  one  more  passage 
from  Strauss,  the  most  prominent,  aitd,  perliaps.  most  re- 
Bpccicd  writer  of  the  school  ;  "  This  disposition  is  not  a  te- 
crvt  of  ihu  philosophers  only  ;  as  an  obscure  instinct,  it  Ins 
become  (he  univvriaJ  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  we  no  longer  know  liow  lo  build  oburches.  But,  on  ibe 
other  hand,  frrim  an  impulse,  which,  as  a  miasma,  lias  spread, 
especially  orer  all  (iermnny,  monuments  to  great  nwn,  and 
lony  spirits  arise  on  e\'ery  »ide.  There  is  much  that  is 
ridiculous  mixed  with  this  feeling  ;  hut  it  has  its  serious  as- 
poci,  and  is  assuredly  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  '  Evangelical 
Church  .lournol '  (Hengstonhcrg's),  has  taken  the  right  view 
of  the  matter,  when  it  pronounces  accursed,  as  a  new  idolatry. 
Ibe  honor  paid  to  iltu  man  on  ihc  pillar  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dAine,  and  to  him  of  ilir  Weimar  Olympus.  In  fact,  llicy 
are  Godn,  before  ivhoin  ilio  (iodofthe  'Chtirrh  Journal  'may 
well  tremble  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  Heathenism  which  en< 
dangers  its  Christianity.  If  Heine  has  compared  the  ac- 
counts of  O'Meara,  Auiommarchi,  and  Las  Casas,  with  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Lukv,  wilt  not  some  one  soon  discover,  in 
Beiiina's  I.eltcts,f  anew  Gospel  of  John  ?  A  new  paganism, 
or,  it  may  be,  a  new  Caibolicisin,  lias  come  over  Protestant 
Germany.  Men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  one  incarna- 
tion of  God  ;  they  deiire,  after  the  manner  of  tbc  Imlians,  a 


*  Kirclim-Zrilung.  1336.  |>.  S7I. 

t  An  mlhufUtliD  girl,  who  wrote  *  ttlm  of  leltets  lo  GmUw,  CUmI  \ 
■  Wirt  of  raring  Plalonio  love. 
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series  of  repealed  avaiars.  The}*  wish  to  surround  i)te  Boli> 
lary  Jesus  wi[li  a  new  ciicle  of  sainis,  only  these  must  tiol 
be  taken  from  ihe  church  alone  ;  but,  as  in  the  private  chnpel 
of  ihe  Kiiiperor  Alexander  Scverus,  ihe  siaiuu  of  Orpbeti* 
stood  be»Ide  iliose  of  Christ  unci  of  Abratiam,  so  the  tendency 
of  ihe  age  is  to  honor  the  revelnlion  of  God  in  all  the  »pitils 
which  have  wroughi,  with  iift!  and  creative  |H>iver,  on  nian- 
kiod.  The  only  worship,  —  we  may  deplore  ii,  or  we  may 
prsisc  it,  deny  it  we  eaooot, — the  only  worship  which  re- 
mains for  the  cullivBled  classes  of  ihis  ae;e,  from  ihe  religiois 
declension  of  the  lasl,  is  the  norship  of  geoiua."  * 

Such,  then,  is  this  latest  form  of  infidelity.  It  knows  no 
intelli);ent  or  conscious  (Jod  but  man  ;  it  admits  no  incarna- 
tion, but  the  eternal  incnri)ation  of  the  universal  spirit  in  the 
human  race  ;  die  personnltiy  of  men  ceases  with  their  pres- 
ent existence  ;  tht-y  are  but  niomentar)-  mamfMiaiion^  of  the 
infinite  and  unending  ;  there  Is  neither  sin  nor  holiness  ;  nei- 
ther heavea  nor  bell.  >juch  are  the  results  to  which  the 
proud  philosophy  of  the  nineleeuih  century  has  brought  its 
followers.  Wc  have  not  drawn  this  picture.  W'u  have  pur- 
posely presented  it  as  drawn  by  men,  with  regard  to  whoso 
opporinniiies  imd  competency  there  can  be  no  room  for  cavil. 
It  might  be  supposed,  that  a  system  so  shocking  as  this, 
which  destroys  all  religion  and  all  mortdiiy,  could  be  adopted 
by  Dooe  but  the  Insane  or  the  abandoned  ;  tiiat  it  might  be 
left  as  St.-Simonianism,  Owenism,  or  Mormonisin,  to  die  of 
its  own  vicioosnes*.  This  supposition,  however,  overlooks 
the  real  nature  of  the  system.  We  have  presented  il  in  its 
ofibnsivG  nakedness.  It  is  not  thus  that  it  addresses  itself  to 
llie  uninitiated  or  the  timid.  What  is  more  olfcnsivu  thaii 
Komanism,  when  stripped  of  its  disguises  ?  yet  what  more 
seductive  in  its  bearing,  for  the  vast  majority  of  men  ? 
There  is  every  thing  to  (acilltate  the  progress  of  this  new 
phiioaophy.     It  ha*  its  «ide  for  ali  classes  of  men.     For  the 


■  ■•  VprgunglieliF*  und  Btribpnilr-i  in  CbrlBlfnthuni,  Srlbal.gcinrlteho 
ron  Dr.  atraUM.  in  drr  ZoiUphriA  :  Dcr  t^ihifpn,  G*l]pri<r  too  UnlPf. 
hiltungmbililrrn  aus  licn  Ktciipn  dct  Litpralui.  lirprllmhifl  and  WihcO- 
fchaft.  Mit  Bcilr.igpn  vnn  Cnriin,  Osna.  Koaig.  Mivi,  Itiiri)i>i[rn  voa 
Ed«.  dcm  FuMli-n  vn  Piirkt^f,  Roi*nliinn»,  SfM'i"«,  ThcodcK'  Mundl, 
Kuhn»  u.  A,  I>iillif>  Hr<l."  'rii"  niiitK'n  i>f  llif  CDtilnlmUiiH  lu  Iliin  JourDal. 
miiy  givp  tome  idrn  of  ilii  clinrnclpr.  HurF  wh  Iibvc  litriii,  Kuwukruii, 
HlitiuH,  ptiiiniiipnt  llrgcliiiD  pliilimoplwn  or  li»<oli>i;i«na,  and  (Jie  libcTtiDo 
PriDC«  of  Pdckler. 
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ROniemplaiivc  and  tltc  sentimenully  devout,  it  has  its  roys- 
liciscn,  lis  vagueness,  il»  vatineM.  It  eHotvs  OieiD  (o  csU 
wonder,  a  sciisc  of  iliu  HuliUiite  or  of  tlie  beautiful,  religion. 
For  the  poet,  too,  it  iias  its  eiicbantments,  as  il  gives  cot>' 
sciousness  and  life  to  every  thing,  and  makes  all  tilings  cx- 
pre^ive  of  one  infinite,  endless  mind.  For  iliu  pruiM),  no 
Circe  ever  nitngled  half  so  intoxicating  a  cup.  "  )  e  shall  be 
as  God,"  said  iho  Archlcmpterof  our  ruc«  :  "  Ye  arc  God," 
is  what  he  now  whispers  into  willing  ears.  For  the  vain 
(iiid  frivolouK,  it  liai  clinnns  scared)-  (o  be  misted,  h  gives 
(liein  easy  greatii«ss.  Tlicy  have  only  lo  talk  of  the  /,  ti>d 
tlie  not  /,  for,  sx  tiiey  prefer  to  have  it.  the  me  and  tlie  not 
me,)  and  iJiey  are  beyond  the  depih  of  all  ordinary  men. 
And  even  llien  (bey  are,  according  to  the  system,  far  greater 
than  they  can  possibly  think  themselves  to  be.  For  Uie 
sunsual,  it  is  a  perfect  heaven,  li  legitimates  and  dignifiea 
all  eiijoymcnis.  It  makes  sclf-indiil^ence  religion.  It  for- 
bids all  remorse  and  nil  fvar.  That  a  sy»tem  .to  manifold  ai 
(liis,  wlitcb  iita  a  ctiumbcr  of  imagery  for  every  imaKiikSiioD, 
should  lind  advo<^«tcs  and  friends  on  every  baiid,  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise.  There  is  still  another  circttmiiiBiice, 
which  miittt  be  taken  into  consider«tton,  in  accounting  for  the 
rapid  pro^rem  of  tlils  new  philosophy,  and  in  speculating  on 
its  protipects.  It  has,  in  some  of  its  principles,  a  certain  re- 
semblance lo  the  ituih.  The  <Joii  of  the  Bible  is  not  the 
God  of  the  deist,  of  the  rationali;;!,  or  of  the  worldling,  a 
God  afar  oir,  who  has  no  uvcrsighc  or  direction  of  his  craa- 
tures.  The  world  is  not  a  machine,  wound  up  and  left  to  it- 
self. Tbe  vronders  of  vegetable  and  sntmiil  life  are  not  the 
resullof  (he  properties  of  mailer  acting  blindly  and  wittwut 
goidance.  The  (iod  of  ihe  Kibli;  is  an  everywhere  f>tesent, 
end  ever  active  C>»d,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  ;  it  is  his  tipirii  that  cause*  tlie  grass  lo  grow  ;  it  is 
be  that  fashions  the  curious  mechanism  of  our  bodies,  who 
numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  directs  all  our  goings. 
All  tbe  changes  in  naiuie  arc  produced  by  bis  power,  so  ihat 
every  thing  we  see  is  in  truth  a  inanifosiaiion  of  God.  But 
ihen  the  Bible  doi-^  not  nicrge  God  In  the  world,  or  ihc 
world  in  God.  Tboni^h  ovtrywlicrc  pre:<ent  in  the  world, 
Gad  is  not  the  world  ;  but  a  Heing  of  inliiilie  inielllgeiicc, 

Jower,  excellence,  and  blessedness,  guiding  and  controlling 
is  creatures,  whose  acts  and  consciousness  are  tlieir  own 
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and  not  liis.  Tlic  chasm,  which  <)ividvs  (he  puntlipisitc  froTii 
[he  scrlpiural  view  of  God,  is  botlomlcMi,  uiul  iliu  dlli'iTcnco 
in  ilie  effecia  of  the  iwo  views  is  iitfiniii- ;  h  \s  nil  iliu  differ- 
ence belween  infiiiiie  good  and  infinite  evil.  If  there  if  tny 
thing  ini[)ressed  oiearly  on  the  Hible,  ti  is  the  tieraoiiality  of 
liod  ;  it  is  the  ease  and  confidence  with  which  bh  people 
can  sa^  7Viou,  in  calling  on  his  oaiue  ;  it  is,  that  he  ever  says 
/  of  himself,  and  you,  when  addressing  his  creatures. 

It  is  doubtless  in  a  good  degree  owing  to  llie  deceptive 
sliow  of  Iruih  in  this  new  system,  —  to  tts  pretending  lo  bring 
back,  if  we  may  reverently  so  speak,  God  to  llie  world  from 
which  deists  and  raiioiialitits  hud  so  long  banished  him,  lliHI 
we  are  to  attribute  the  bold  which  it  has  taken  of  many  of 
the  better  son  of  minds  ;  and  ii  is  to  this  that  it  owes  its  most 
alarming  aspect  ;  since  those  errors  are  always  the  most  dan- 
gerous, which  can  put  on  the  nearest  resemblance  lo  iruib. 
A  conflict,  therefore,  is  aolicipated  by  the  Chrislians  of  Ger- 
many with  this  new  form  of  inGdelily,  far  more  losling  sod 
deadly  ihnn  any  that  hiis  yet  alDicled  the  church  in  ibat  coun- 
try. If  rationutism,  sn  unnilraciive,  so  lifeless,  made  stich 
inroads  upon  the  church,  "  What,"  say  they,  "  may  be  ex- 
pected from  Panibeisni,  a  system  so  full  of  life,  of  feeling, 
of  mysiifiism,  of  poetry,  whose  disciples  can,  with  a  decep- 
tive show,  boast  that  they  are  religious,  that  they  are  iniro- 
ductng  a  new,  bcuutifnl,  and  universal  religion,  and  give  ibcm- 
selves  out  as  a  new  »ort  of  Christians  "  ;  nay,  who  pretend 
at  limes  to  be  real  Christians  ;  who  say  ibey  believe  in  the 
trinity,  in  the  incarnation,  redemption,  resurrection,  and  all 
other  doctrines  of  the  llible,  that  is,  they  express  some  jihi- 
losonhical  enigma  under  these  terms  ;  or  at  times  speak  of 
CbriBiianiiy  with  affected  respect,  as  good  for  the  people  in 
their  present  state,  professing  with  Cousin,  that  "  philosophy 
U  patient, happy  in  seeing  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind in  the  arms  of  Christianity,  she  oilers,  with  modest  kind- 
ness, to  assist  her  in  asi^ending  to  a  yet  loftier  elevation."  * 

fi^tranee,  therefore,  as  it  may  seem,  when  we  look  at  this 
system  m  it»  true  character,  it  nndotibledly  has  already  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent  in  Germany  ;  and  is  makine  some 
progress  in  France,  England,  and  our  own  cotrairy.  Its  tnio 
nature  is  disguised  in  obscure  philosophical  language,  which 

*  Coona't  iDboduoliun  to  HiaU  of  Phil.,  p.  67, 
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many  u«e  widiout  ui>dersl8ndtng,  unii)  it  comes  ot  Usi  to  l>e  tlw 
expression  of  their  real  opinions.  Wc  have  evid«nee  enougfa 
that  this  pantheistic  philosophy  has  set  iu  cloren  foot  in 
America.  First,  we  had  s  sul  of  joting  men,  cipiirated  by 
the  j;cniuB  and  myslicism  of  Coleridge,  republbhiitg  irorks 
iJirougtt  whicti  wore  scnttcred  intimations,  more  or  less  plain, 
of  ihv  denial  of  a  pertooal  (lod.  This  wss  the  fkst  step.  Id 
tlie  writings  of  Coleridge  (he  general  (one  and  imprcssioa 
was  theistical.  He  was  an  Englishman  ;  lie  had  rpciMved  loo 
many  of  his  modes  of  thinking  and  of  expression  from  the 
Bible,  to  allotr  of  his  being  a  panihei^l  c}:ccp(  when  milling. 
Next,  ne  bad  the  tvriiinga  of  C'oii<iiti,  a  man  of  a  diir<>renl 
cast,  with  none  of  Coleridge's  solemnity  or  reverence ;  a 
Frenchman,  on  whose  mind  the  Bible  had  left  no  strong  im- 
press  ;  vain  and  presumptuous,  and  yet  timid  ;  intimating 
more  than  he  dur»t  niter.  As  he  has  given  the  world  noth- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  system,  it  is  only  by  these  occasional  in* 
timations,  thai  hi^  readers  can  judge  how  far  lie  adopts  the 
ideas  of  the  German  school,  whence  all  his  opinions  are  bor- 
rowed. These  tniiniations,  )iowc\-cr,  are  sufTiRicnily  frequent 
and  sulticienlly  clrar  to  make  it  plain,  that  ho  is  a  denier  o( 
(Jod  and  of  inc  (iospcl.  This  lias  been  clearly  proved  in 
the  article  in  this  Review  already  referred  to.*  He  «»es 
almost  the  very  language  of  the  Hegelians  in  expressing  his 
views  of  the  nature  of  (iod.  "  (Jod  exists  as  an  idea,"  say 
the  Hegelians ;  f  *^  these  ideas,"  that  is.  of  the  infinite,  6ni(e, 
and  the  relation  between  them,  "  are  Ood  himself,"  says 
Cousin.}  According  to  the  Hegelians,  God  arrives  to  con> 
soiousness  in  man ;  anrl  so  Cousin  leaches  ;  '*  God  returns  to 
himself  in  the  consciontncrs  of  man."  The  German  school 
teaches,  that  every  ihing  that  exists  is  Gnd  in  a  ceriain  sl^e 
of  dei'elopement ;  so  aha  Cousin  ;  "  God  is  iipaee  and  num- 
ber, essence  and  life,  indivisibility  and  totality,  principle,  end, 
and  centie,  at  the  summit  of  bemg  and  at  its  lowest  degree, 
in6nite  and  finite  together,  triple  in  a  word,  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  same  lima  God,  nature,  and  humaniiy.  In  fact,  if  God 
is  not  every  thing,  he  is  nolhing."||  8urely  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  among  Christians  about  a  syslvm,  which  ad- 
mits of  no  God  but  the  universe,  which  allows  no   intellt* 


•  Pnncptnn  Rpview.  Jinuirv,  \HX.>.  [Sw  nb-ivr,  |i.  :«1  it  irit.] 
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gjimninr  coosciousneiK  to  (lie  inGnilc  Spirit  but  that  lo  which 
be  tnalDS  in  the  human  soul,  which  makes  man  the  highvst 
stale  of  God.  And  we  shoiihl  think  there  roiihl  ho,  uiiiong 
tlie  siiiie,  but  one  opinion  of  the  men,  who,  dresaed  in  gowns 
mid  bauds,  and  ministering  at  God's  diars,  are  endeavotirtn); 
to  introduce  tliese  blasphemou»  doctrines  into  our  schootx, 
colleges,  sod  churches.  "Ancient  chronicles  relate,"  says 
Leo,  ''  that  there  were  waichiowcrs  and  castles  for  which  no 
firm  foundation  could  be  obtained,  until  (by  the  direction  of 
the  practitioners  of  the  black  art)  a  child  was  built  up  in  tlie 
walls.  They  made  a  little  chuinbcr  iu  thu  foundation,  placed 
within  it  a  table  with  sugar  and  pbythingx,  and  while  the 
poor  unconscious  little  victim  wai  reioicing  over  its  toys, 
the  grim  masons  built  up  the  wall.  Tim  is  a  fable  ;  or,  if 
true,  belongs  to  a  pagan  ago,  and  every  nerve  within  us  trem- 
bles, when  we  think  of  this  abomination  of  heathenism.  Jiul 
are  not  those,  who  cut  the  people  loose  from  the  more  than 
thousand  years  old  foundation  of  their  morality  and  faith,  by 
tcachuig  the  rising  generation,  that  tliere  is  no  jiorsunal  God  ; 
that  the  history  of  hia  only  begotten  Son  is  a  cunningly  fJc- 
vised  fable,  which  does,  indeed,  if  properly  ttnder»too<l, 
give  a  good  philosophical  sense  ;  that  all  subjective  con- 
sciousness and  feeling  end  with  death  ;  that  the  greatest 
abominations  that  ever  occurred  were  necessary,  and  thus 
reasonable,  and  a  conscious  and  wilful  opposition  lo  God  is 
alone  evil ;  are  not  these  men  ihc  most  cruel  of  masons,  who 
immure  the  children  of  Germany  in  the  walls  of  the  tower  of 
hcaihea  ideas,  in  the  bastions  nod  wntchiowcTS  of  the  devil, 
enticing  them  within  with  the  sugar  toys  of  their  v.iiii  philnx- 
ophy,  that  ihey  may  perish  iti  the  horrors  of  unsatislied  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  Uie  word  of  the  Lord  ?  "  • 

Shocking  as  this  whole  system  is,  we  doubt  not  it  will,  lo 
a  certain  extent,  prevail  even  among  us  ;  and  God  may  bring 
good  out  of  the  evil.  "  There  are  two  people,"  says  Heng- 
sienberg,  "in  the  womb  of  this  age,  and  only  two.  I'licy 
will  become  constantly  more  (irmly  and  decidedly  nppoH.'(l, 
ihc  one  to  the  other.  Unbelief  will  more  and  more  exclude 
what  it  still  has  of  faith  ;  and  faith,  what  it  has  of  unbelief. 
Unspeakable  good  will  hence  arise.  '  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Gideon,  By  the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped,  will  I 
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those  of  liie  New.  All  sucb  must  eitber  fro  on  or  ^o  back. 
Professor  Norton  Ciimiol  give  up  ibe  first  chapters  of  Maitb«w 
as  fubuloiis,  ond  cull  iiim  iiii  tnfidei  who  gives  up  ihc  rvtnuiDdor. 
This  new  philosophy  will  break  up  ilie  old  itivisions.  ll  wiU 
carry  some  on  lo  aibeism,  anil  drive  otiier^  back  to  the  un- 
mutilalod  Bible. 

This  is  not  (he  only  effect  which  this  new  leareu  may  be 
expected  to  produce.  As  in  Germany  ii  has  operated  lo  the 
destruction  of  Kaiionalism,  so  here  it  may  serve  to  bring 
Socitiiaiiismnnd  Tuylorism  iiilo  conicmpc.  Kvcn  some  Uai- 
larian  minisiers  of  Borston,  w«  arc  lold,  have  already  dis- 
covered, that  "  llie  religion  of  ibo  day  soctncd  loo  cold,  too 
lifeless,  100  niechunical,  for  many  of  ihuir  tlock."*  "  There 
are  many,  I  doubt  not,"  says  iliis  same  autboriiy,  "  who  will 
welcome  its  principles,  (that  is,  the  principles  "  of  Uie  leading 
school  in  modern  Germau  iheolog}-,")  as  soon  as  thev  are 
understood,  as  iho  vital,  profound,  and  ennobling  theology, 
which  they  have  eanieslly  sought  for,  but  hitherlo  sou^t  in 
vain."f  If  liiis  is  so,  then  farewell  to  Socinianism,  and  fare- 
well lo  Taylorism.  If  only  for  consistency's  sake,  tliosc  wbo, 
with  this  Alumnus,  find  in  tlie  transcotidenlulism  of  Schleier- 
niacher  the  true  philosophy,  must  feci  or  affect  tJie  con- 
tempt which  he  felt  fur  the  Uationahsts  and  Pelagians.  The 
ground  on  which  ihey  stand,  however,  is  too  narrow  to  afford 
them  s  footing.  Schleierraacher  gave  np  almost  every  thing, 
except  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ.  This  was  the  centre 
of  his  system.  Those  whom  be  bioushl  off  from  Rationalism, 
have  almost  all  gone  on,  with  (bo  Hegelians,  to  Atheism,  oi 
turned  back  lo  the  Bible.  And  so  il  will  be  bcre.  Indeed, 
the  man  who  can  see  no  harm  in  pttnihei^m,  who  (hliiks  il  a 
most  religious  sys(em,  and  venerates  its  advocates,  as  ii  ih« 
case  witii  this  Alumnus,  has  but  one  step  to  take,  and  he  is 
himself  in  the  abyss.  We  should  not,  therefore,  be  surpfis«d 
to  see,  in  the  providence  of  God,  this  new  philosophy,  wbicb 
is  in  itself  infinitely  worse  than  Socinianism  or  Deism,  made 
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t  tbtd.,  p.  149-  The  (boTc  paam|[e  miiit  not  be  otidentood  «■  ivretring 
to  tiir  jinueijileii  of  Ihc  ■chcol.  drtciibod  in  the  |>rc«eit1ng  V*t**-  Tho 
Aluiimun  ■M'tiii  la  think,  that  thv  liltlo  act  of  Bthlcipnitiiolwr^  pupili  con- 
■Utula  the  Iculine  Khool  m  Gcnnuir.  In  liiii.  wp  think,  he  »  orrMljr 
mtfttkcn  ;  but  wv  do  not  viih  to  be  uiiaenU^cxl  toreprp«nt  bjni  ueoapniu^ 
tbc  dnctiine*  of  thn  Ilrgslioni.  Henjr*  he  is  DO  paatbeiit.  tboagh  be  think* 
pantheum  very  roli{ioua. 
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the  moans  of  breaking  up  ihose  deadening  forms  of  er 
and,  while  it  l«ads  manjr  lo  dcsuuctioo,  of  diiring  oUien  bac 
to  ll)«  fountain  of  life. 

'I'hough,  for  ibe  reasons  stated  above,  \n  ihiok  it  Dot  un 
likely,  that  tliis  system  will  ninkc  a  cvitain  dcgrvv  of  proerea 
in  OUT  counlry,  wc  liave  do  fear  of  its  uver  prevailioE,  e>l' 
hero  or  io  Kngliind,  ax  it  does  in  Germany.     Apart  troni 
power  of  true   religion,  which  is   our   only  real  s»t 
against  tlie  most  extravagant  farms  of  error,  lliere  are  tf 
obstacles  to  the  prevalence  of  these  docirines  among  Rog 
lishmen,  or  their  descendaois.      Tliey  do  not  suit  our 
tional  character.     A  sanity  of  inicDecl,  an  incamciiy  to  ! 
wondcn  in  nonscflse,  is  Uic  leading  trail  of  the  Lnplish  mind. 
The  Germans  can  believe  any  thing.     Aninuil  magnetism  it 
fur  thvm,  as  one  of  the  trxact  sciences.     Wlnt  uiiis  tlio  GenJ 
mans,  therefore,  Aoes  not  suit  us.     Hence  almost  all  ihos^ 
wfio,  it)  (Ingtand  or  in  tliis  oounlry,  have  nrofessed  transcoo* 
denialiflm,  like  Puss  tii  boots,  have  made  Ibem  ridiculous. 
If  it  vm  not  for  its  profaneoess,  what  could  he  more  ludi* 
croiis   ilian  Mr.  KraersoD's  Address  ?     He  tells  os,  that  t«4M 
ligioiis  eootimcni  is  myrrh,  and  siorax,  and  chlorine,  and  roM4 
mnry  ;  that  tile  time  is  coming  when  ibe  law  of  gravitation 
and  purity  of  heart  will  be  seen  lo  bo  identical,  that  man  has 
an  inltnite  soul,  &c.    How  much,  too,  docs  Dr.  Heitry  look, 
in  Cousin's  philosophy,  like  a  man  in  cloihea  a  great  Jt^j 
too  lame  ior  htm.     It  will  not  do.     Such  men  were  nevc^ 
made  for  iranacendemali^tii.     Thii  i*  not  meatol  in  disparage* 
nent  of  those  genilemen.     It  is  a  i«iil  compliment  lu  ibeni, 
though  not  exacdy  to  iheir  wisdom.     Coleridge  is  the  only 
Kn^ishman  whom  we  know  any  tiling  about,  who  took  the 
system  naturally.     To  him  it  uas  irutn  ;  be  vras  a  mystic  ; 
he  had  faith  in  what  lie  said,  for  his  words  were  to  him  fham 
symbols  of  his  own  thoughts.     It  is  not  «o  with  oihers.     Th^| 
repeat  a  dillicult  lesson  by  rotv,  striving  hard  all  the  while 
not  to  forget. 

The  Germans  keep  their  philosophy  for  suitable  occasiooa* 
They  do  not  bring  it  into  maiheinaiics  or  history.  With  us, 
however,  it  is  far  too  line  a  thiug  to  be  kept  locked  up.  If 
transcendental  at  all,  we  must  be  so  always.  Marheineke, 
llic  first  almost  in  rank  of  Hegel's  scholars,  has  written  a  his- 
tory of  tJie  Gi.'rroan  Ilvformation.  which  is  a  perfect  master- 
piece ;  perfectly  simple,  graphic,  and  natural.     From. 
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hislory,  the  reader  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  a  Wolfira, 
KanHan,  or  Hegelian  ;  he  would  be  apt  to  ihiolc  bo  ww  t 
Christian,  nho  loved  Luther  and  the  Gospel-  Compare  tins 
with  Carljlc's  "History  of  the  French  Hevoluiion,"  winch  ■> 
diDoil  as  iiansceodeDial  as  Hegel's  "  EncykloptUlic.'*  Carlyle 
is  a  man  of  genius,  yei  bis  exotic  philosojtliy  inakii  him,  a* 
a  writer,  tbiurd. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  or  chiefly  on  this  want  of  adaj)ta- 
lion  of  the  (ierman  mysticism  to  ti)e  saiie  Knglish  mind,  that 
we  would  relv  to  counteract  the  new  philosophy  ;  it  is  il>e 
bfluence  of  Ibe  Rtble  on  all  our  modes  of  ibiukiiig.  We 
believe  in  God  the  Father,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  eailh. 
Wc  must  have  a  God  who  cao  hear  prayer.  In  Germany,  ibe 
ediicalod  classes,  little  in  the  habit  of  attending  church,  hare, 
for  generations,  felt  comparatively  htile  of  the  power  of  the 
Bible.  There  was  no  settled  idea  of  a  personal  God,  such  as 
IS  visible  in  every  page  of  the  8('.ripture5,  engraven  on  iheir 
hearts.  They  were,  therefore,  prejiared  for  s j>ectilaiiDns  wluch 
destroyed  ha  very  nature,  and  were  content  with  a  blind  in- 
stinctive power,  productive  of  all  changes,  ai>d  siruegliog  at 
last  into  intelligence  in  the  human  race.  Such  a  God  may 
do  for  a  people  who  have  been  first  steeped  in  in6delily  for 
generations  ;  but  not  for  those  who  have  been  taugtil,  with 
their  first  lispings,  to  say,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  beaveo." 
The  grand  danger  is,  that  this  deadly  poison  will  be  intro- 
duced under  false  labeb  ;  that  this  atheism,  enveloped  in  the 
scarcely  intelligible  formulas  of  ilic  new  philosophy,  may  be 
regarded  as  profound  wndom,  and  thus  pass  front  mouth  lo 
mouth  without  being  understood,  until  it  becomes  familiar 
and  aecredited.  This  process  is  going  on  before  our  eyes. 
ll  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  Br.  Henry,  for  example,  has  ibe 
least  idea  of  Cousin's  philosopby,  whid)  he  is  for  ever  rec- 
ommending.  Had  he  any  insight  into  its  nature,  he  would 
part  with  iiig  right  hand  railier  ilian  be  accessory  lo  its  propa- 
gation.*    We  feel  it  to  be  a  solemn  duty  to  warn  our  readers, 


*  Aaotbcr  Docior  la  N**  Totk,  •ccordia^  U>  tbe  paUio  pspna,  NetMljr 
dfi«lurd  ID  «u  addrru.  thit  Kuit  and  Coutin  wen  IM  lw«  (rMtcM  )dlilM»> 
phfooTtbruie.  Thu  •implc  Knlcncp  bcUayi  a  world  of  ifncraaca.  Kaot 
maj,  ladoed.Dc  ipokcn  ofmau'ih  trtma.  bMiUMi  he  did  irttnj  one  ■y»l«», 
ana  liitf*4uM  uinthrt,  which  hid  iu  iltj,  But  Conaiii  ha*  niTithir  pntkil 
down,  DOT  built  up.  ll(  hu  mnrpljr  InniRuFd  inln  Kirveh  *  wMk  AlvlMa 
a(  Oermui  doctriai*i.     lie  may  be  a  nun  of  1esinin(  acd  ulrnli :  thia  w» 
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and,  in  our  measure,  the  public,  against  this  Genna 
which  the  spirit  of  darkness  is  employing  mioistc 
Gospel  to  smuggle  in  among  us  under  false  pretei 
one  will  deny,  itiat  the  Hegelian  doctrines,  as  eshibii 
are  atheism  \u  its  worst  form ;  and  all  who  will  read 
of  Cousin,  may  soon  satisfy  tbemselres  that  his  i 
far  as  he  has  a  system,  is,  as  to  the  main  point,  ide 
that  of  Hegel. 


hKTo  nu  dupoaitioD  to  deny ;  but  to  ciU  him  ana  of  tlw  two  i 
loaopbera  of  the  km,  only  »buiva  bow  a  mui  or  >  lyiteoi  KUJ  I 
into  notoriety,  by  3iaae  who  know  not  whereof  thej  (Sm. 


Btmexation  to  the  Uniied  Siatett,  wc  can  see  no  good  n  liich 
will  result  rroin  it  lo  either  party,  if  it  be  speedily  and  hur- 
ri^dlv  carried  into  effect,  lu  the  first  place,  there  is  no  like- 
lihood thai  the  incongruous  maieriaU  oi  which  the  population 
of  Brili^li  America  is  composed,  lorn  and  distracted  o«  it 
HOW  K,  and  as  )l  must  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  could  b« 
moul^^  into  one  hoinoj^oncoua  mass  under  the  wisest  plan 
that  comii  be  ndopied ;  iind  if  we  could  blend  and  bind  together 
these  discordant  eleinenix  at  will,  it  were  bullor  to  defer  the 
expcrimeitl,  till  ilie  toil  and  ironble  of  fuiiing  into  one  the 
mass  already  in  our  seething  caldron  are  ended.  Again,  no 
great  brancfrof  our  industry  would  be  benefited  by  a  closer 
inliiuac}',andW  good  derived  from  it  which  we  may  not  en- 
joy  without  it.  \  \\'c  have  no  need  of  additional  whcat-lanils 
or  pine- fore  sis;  und  if  those  on- whom  the  duty  devolves 
will  but  hold  flreiH  Britain  to  the  long  understood  construc- 
tion of  our  fishing  rights  tinder  the  conveniion  uf  191B,  we 
shall  have  no  use  for  more  extensive  fishing- grounds.  Of 
coal  we  have  abundance  ;  and  with  regard  to  g)'psuin,  Nova 
Scotia  has  never  had  an'f,  other  customer,  and  until  we  part- 
ed with  the  vantage-groihid,  by  McLano's  arrangement,  in 
1830,  we  had  always  tnkctr  ih-.n  hulliy  article  on  terms  that 
permitted  the  use  of  our  rjun  tnnn  i- ■.  Least  of  all  do  we 
wish  for  increased  competiliim  .n  mrtni  rii'-  > nr'-riinses.  The 
Colonists  can  btiild  vessels  nirn^ii  >  li>  .^^i  <  .iiLii  wo  can  ;  and 
sbi>u]d  they  be  allowed  a  share  0^  our  coasting  trade,  which 
now  employs  nearly  two  thirds  d(  our  whole  shipping,  the 
coDsci]uence8  would  be  disastrous  to  those  portions  of  our 
people,  whose  location  imrdly  lv<tvcs\lhem  liberty  to  choose 
any  other  employment.  v 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  word  of  aHvice  for  one  of  the 
Slates  nwst  dcejily  inttiresied  in  our  relations  with  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies.  Maine,  by  the  treaty  of  W»hington,  has  ob- 
tained a  eonsiderabio  extent  of  territory  Inhabited  by  people 
of  French  origin.  We  pray  her  to  look  to  their  welfare, 
and  to  make  (hem  part  and  parcel  of  her  ownVitizcns  with* 
out  delay.  They  arc  but  a  grain  of  mustard  scAd  now,  it  is 
true  ;  but  the  French, ut  the  tinieoftbc  connuestW  Canada, 
were  only  a  xmail  part  of  the  popululion  of  JtrilislrAinerica; 
and  what  have  tliev  become  ?  Let  thu  frontier  StaWi  then, 
be  wise  in  time.  Let  her  ailbrd  them  (he  means  of  iteprov- 
ing  their  husbandry  and  reconstructing  their  dwellings.  \Let 
11* 
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thntn'^e  instructeil  in  the  elemcniiiTy  principivs  of  our  politi- 
cal sysiMii.  AdcI,  sbove  all,  let  their  children  at  once  be 
Filecod  initlcr  school  Kiachers  who  are  conipeieni  and  of  (iiire 
ife,  trha  will  4each  them  the  Snxon  tongue,  aixl  all  the 
branches  of  educvtion  common  to  her  best  free  schoob. 
El»e,  '^s. 

^y_  "  Not  hippinMi 
Dnm»1lB,  rolneil  oT  tcndirrn<-Bt  ind  cue. 

Nor  mtri]  ncrllpn^^,  nor  incial  hUft. 

Nor  gumiiiui  )nw  ovn  Mte'tn ;  nor  rtrjoui  (klU 

To  lum  ihe  fntniw,  or  to  yuida  the  tool 

Mcohaaio." 


(^^ 


^      j4rj.<jUjt*.t^  J^aiX^r^/' 


AliT.  V.  —  Jl/irmoiV  and  Corretpondente  of  Miis.  GraSt 
or  Lacgak,  Author  of  "  Lciutrs  from  ihc  Moi^maias," 
"  ^[«m^)irs  ofiin  Amcricnn  Liidy,"  Sic-  Kdttcd  brher 
Son,  J.  I'.  GnA.tT,  Esq.  S  voU.,  small  Sro-  Lon- 
don. 1644. 

We  shall  begin  a  notice  rather  of  Mrs.  Grant  herself  iltan 
of  the  book  just  published,  by  jpeaic'tiig  of  ber  as  she  was 
in  the  latter  period  of  her  life.  In  1 8 JO,  she  met  with  a 
severe  accident,  a  fall,  which  produced  permanent  JDmeiiess, 
so  that  ever  afterwards  she  was  unable  to  more  aboiii  with- 
out crijiclies.  In  1837,  when  she  was  in  her  sevenly-lhird 
year,  she  lost  her  only  surviving  tiaugbter,  Mory  ;  and  of  a 
large  family  of  children,  hut  one  son,  the  editor  of  Iier 
posthumous  correspondence,  remained.  Her  life  had  Wen 
marked  by  a  peculiar  scries  of  domesiic  sorrows,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  closing  in  sadness  and  infirmity.  If,  shorily  after 
this  lime,  n  well  educated  traveller  from  this  country  had 
visited  Kdinborgh,  he  would  probably  have  been  desirous  to 
take  a  Iiisl  look  of  one  of  whom  he  might  have  heard  much 
to  excite  his  respect  and  interest.  He  might  naiiirally  Itave 
expected  to  find  her  weighed  down  by  age  and  affliclioot 
broken  in  liealtb  and  spirits.  But,  noiwilbslanding  her  lame- 
ness, this  impression  would  soon  have  been  removed  in  tbe 
course  of  a  single  visit.  He  would  have  seen  a  most  re- 
spectable-looking old  Indy,  wilh  a  countenance  marked  by 
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the  (races  of  past  suffering,  but  still  cheerful  and  animated. 
He  would  have  found  tier  ready  to  converse,  and  convers- 
ing in  a  manner  pnriiciiliirly  unaffected  and  agri;eablc.  If  it 
had  been  in  Iter  power  to  render  him,  as  a  stranger,  any  small 
services,  which  might  very  hkely  have  been  the  case,  from 
Iier  extensive  connections  wiih  society,  no  one  would  have 
been  more  ready  to  think  of  and  to  offer  them.  Her  sym- 
pathies were  unchilled.  Through  them  she  was  still  able 
to  give  and  receive  pleasure.  She  was  an  extraordinary 
woman,  a  woman  of  uncommon  strength  and  excellence  of 
characier. 

The  impression  which  she  was  likely  to  make  on  a  stran- 
ger is  expressed  in  a  passage  of  a  letter  to  her  by  one  who 
had  visited  her  shorlly  before  writing  it,  which  is  given  in 
tbc  introductory  memoir  to  the  volumes  under  review.  We 
quote  it  in  this  place  principally  because  it  is  not  quite  cor- 
rectly printed,  and  we  happen  lo  have  a  copy  of  the  original 
before  us,  "  It  was  delightful,"  says  the  writer,  "  lo  Gild 
you  in  old  age,  after  such  severe  trials,  so  supported  and 
strenglbened  by  the  power  of  God,  —  not  resigned  merely, 
possessing  not  the  calm  bi^nevolence  of  age  alone,  but  all 
the  kinder  feelings  in  their  freshness  and  flower,  which, 
beautiful  as  they  are  in  youth,  become  so  much  more  deeply 
interesting  when  we  know  that  care  and  sorrow  have  had  no 
power  lo  wither  them,  and  that  they  will  soon  form  part  of  that 
crown  of  glory  which  fadeih  not.  If  we  could  have  for- 
gotten the  blessings  which  God  has  for  s  time  taken  lo  him- 
self, and  is  reserving  for  you  in  his  keeping,  we  might  hare 
thought  of  you  only  as  one, 

'  Who»f  chet'iful  day  bmevolfnoe  cndvara, 
White  niglil  c<)ngr«lulsling  cunBcipnce  eh««n. 
The  geniitiil  liivunle,  lu  \]ie  grarttl  frieiiii,'  " 

In  what  follon's  we  shall  give  a  short  accouoi  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Mrs.  Grant.  It  may  sen-e  to  CEpIain  in 
part  why  she  was  regarded  with  strong  afTeclion  by  many 
fricfidft,  and  even  by  friends  to  wlioni  she  wns  personally 
unknown  ;  and  it  may  prepare  one  for  reading  with  more 
interest  the  volumes  just  published.  Wc  shall  bring  together 
facts  which  have  not  before  been  presented  in  connection. 
Besides  her  published  writings,  we  have  some  other  sources 
of  information,  and   especially  two  manuscript  collections. 
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with  which  we  hare  been  kindly  fnvorccl,  of  copios  of  her 
ItRert,  Hildressed  lo  two  American  fhvmls,  only  one  of 
which  letters  appears  in  the  present  collection.  To  the  vol- 
umes of  her  correspondence  just  published  a  brief  inemotr 
is  prefixed,  partly  autobioeraphicat,  the  concltision  being 
furnished  by  the  editor,  uut  the  erenis  of  her  earher  life 
BT«  principiilly  to  be  gathered  from  her  "  Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady.'" 

The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Grant  u-aE  Anoo  Macvic-ar. 
She  was  born  at  (>]asgow,nn  the  Slut  of  February,  1755, — 
the  daughter  of  Duncan  Mncvicar,  whom  she  descrilies  as 
"  a  plain,  brare,  pious  man."  Of  her  niotlier,  who  sur- 
vived till  1811,  dymg  in  her  daughter's  house  in  F.dinburgb 
ui  her  eighty-fourth  year,  there  arc  but  few  notices  in  her 
writings  ;  and  those  few  may  lead  one  to  think,  that  she  (vaa 
not  in  all  respects  (jualllicd  to  instruct  and  open  the  mind  of 
her  child.  "  1  dearly  loved  idlcneu,"  says  Mrs.  Grant,  in 
her  "  Memoirs  of  an  Ainericnn  Lady,"  "and  llie  more,  be- 
cause my  mother,  who  deligliled  in  needle-work,  confined 
tne  too  much  to  it."  This  was  when  she  was  Gi-e  years  old; 
and  she  mentions  more  ihnu  once  "  the  long  tasks  and  close 
confinement, "  which  she  had  to  endure  in  her  childhood. 

Her  faihcr  was  a  subaliern  in  a  regiment  ordered  for 
Amoricn,  and  sailed  for  this  country  in  1757.  Ho  was  fol- 
lowed by  bU  wife  and  child  ihc  next  year.  These  ho  es- 
tablished at  Claverack,  on  ilie  Hudson,  about  thirly-ltrc  miles 
below  Albanr,  at  board  with  a  "  worthy,  wealthy,  and  most 
primitive  "  Duich  family.  Here  little  .\nne  was  (aught  to 
read  by  her  mother,  and  learned  lo  talk  Dutch  ;  and  learned 
too,  as  at  a  later  period  she  believed,  "among  the  primitive 
worlhics  of  the  setllcinent,  ihai  love  of  truth  and  simplicity 
which  she  afterwards  found  a  cimrm  against  arlilicc  ana  prs- 
tension  of  every  kind."  Her  only  hookv  were  a  primer  and 
the  Bible.  She  grew  in  time  familiar  with  the  Old  TeKia- 
ment ;  and,  in  addition  lo  her  hooks,  a  Scotch  seneant 
brought  her  the  ballad  of  "  Blind  Harry's  Wallace."  ue  as- 
sisted her  to  understand  its  broad  Scotch  ;  and  the  ballad 
filled  her  with  youthful  enlhui^iasni  for  Scotland  and  its  hero. 

In  1760,  when  Anne  was  five  year*  old,  her  father,  who 
had  been  stationed  at  Oswego,  rejoined  his  family.  She 
represents  herself  as  having  been  strongly  iiiij)rc&£t.-d  by  his 
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religious  cbaracler,  in  compariaon  with  that  of  other  iiiiliinry 
meii  wiih  uhom  she  had  been  acquatnied.  He  did  not  swear, 
and  he  prayed.  His  family  accompanied  him,  on  his  relum 
lo  Oswego,  whither  he  was  conducting  a  company  to  join  the 
garrison  at  that  place.  A  great  pari  of  the  journey  was 
through  an  uncultivaled  wilderness.  U  was  full  of  romantic 
incident,  and  presented  a  succession  of  picturesque  scenery, 
rendered  more  striking  by  the  passage  of  soldiery  forcing 
ihetr  slow  way  through  those  looely  retreats  of  nature. 
The  mind  of  a  hvely  and  imaginative  child  could  not  but  be 
strongly  aAected  by  it;  and  Mrs.  Grant  has  given  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  it  in  her  *'  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady."  "  I 
am  convinced,"  she  says,  '*  that  I  ihought  more  in  that  fort- 
night, tliat  is,  acquired  more  ideas,  and  took  more  lasting 
impressions,  than  ever  I  did  in  the  same  space  of  lime  ia 
my  life." 

Anne,  with  her  parents,  remained  the  succeeding  winter 
end  spring  in  the  fort  at  Oswego  ;  and  no  particular  incident 
seems  to  have  diversiliod  what  must  have  been  lo  her  a  dull 
life  in  that  remote  garrison.  But  in  the  summer  of  I762, 
when  she  was  seven  years  old,  her  father  returned,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  to  join  a  body  of  troops  stationed  at  Albany. 
Anne  left  nothing  behind  her  which  was  near  her  heart,  but 
a  tame  partridge  and  six  pigeons. 

On  the  journey  back,  occurred  one  of  the  most  eventful 
incidenls  of  her  early  life.  The  party  arrived  in  the  evening 
at  a  fort  on  the  Mohawk,  where  Captain  Campbell,  an  old 
friend  of  her  father,  was  stationed.  The  rest  of  the  story 
must  be  given  in  her  own  words. 

"  On  ihnl  evening  we  returned  to  Fort  Bnierlon.  I  found 
CnptBin  Cnmpbell  delighted  with  my  reniling,  my  memory,  aod 
my  profound  odminnion  of  the  friendship  betwixt  David  and 
Jonoibnn.  V\'o  staid  the  most  of  the  nest  day.  I  was  much 
captivated  with  the  coppcrplnles  in  nn  edition  of  Pnrailise  Lost, 
which,  on  that  account,  ho  bad  given  mo  to  admire.  When  I 
was  coming  away,  he  said  to  me,  "  Keep  that  book,  my  dear 
child;  1  foretell  that  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  take 
pleasure  in  it."  Never  did  a  present  produce  such  joy  and 
gratitude.  1  thought  [  was  dreaming,  and  looked  at  it  n  hundred 
limes,  before  1  could  believe  any  thing  ao  fine  was  really  my 
own,  I  tried  to  read  it,  and  ahnoet  cried  with  voiaiion  when  I 
fouud  1  could  not  understand  it.     At  length  [  quitted  it  in  de- 
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Star ;  yet  slirays  said  to  myself,  I  shall  be  wi»f  next  year.*'— 
rmoin  of  an  American  Lady,  p.  338.    Americaii  Ed. 

Tlii*  volume  was  the  means  of  introducing  her  lo  the  most 
diatinguislied  woman  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  Madam 
Schuyler ;  trbo,  thmig)i  she  herself  continued  n  Royalist  lo 
the  last,  was  utini  of  iho  eminent  nntl  exrellonl  General 
Schuyler,  lo  whose  services  in  our  American  Kevolullon 
due  honor  has  not  yet.  been  paid.  At  Albany,  in  a  w>.ite- 
room,  where  she  found  a  tattered  dictionary,  Anne,  by  the 
aid  of  this,  and  with  occasional  assistance  from  those  who 
were  able  and  witting  to  help  tier  through  )>er  difficuhies, 
studied  out  the  meaning  of  tier  Miilon,  feeling  an  absorbing 
interest  in  the  nurKtiit,  wliich  a  »ludeni  nf  riper  years  mtgtu 
welt  envy.  This  is  the  kind  of  study  which  benefiii  lite 
mind.  Impressions  thus  received  are  inelTaceabJe.  "  Tinw 
ran  on,"  is  ner  own  account,  given  in  after  life  ;  "  I  was  eight 
years  old,  sod  quite  uneducated,  except  reading  nnd  plam- 
work.  When  company  came,  I  was  considered  as  in  the  way, 
and  aent  up  to  tny  waste-room;  hut  here  lay  my  whole  pleas- 
ure; for  I  had  neither  companions  nor  amusement." 

Meanwhile,  the  fame  of  Madam  t^ehuyter  reached  her 
ears,  and  she  was  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  her.  The 
opportunity  at  last  arrired.  Her  father  look  lodgings  in  Al- 
bany, in  a  house  next  lo  that  lady's  ;  and  she,  heme  pleased 
with  what  slie  heard  of  hi»  chnractor,  sent  an  inviiation  to 
the  fnniily  lo  pass  the  evening  with  her.  "  With  no  link-  nwe 
and  sgiiBlJon,"  says  Mrs.  (irnni,  "  I  came  into  tlie  presence 
of  Madame."  But  she  was  now  about  to  receive  a  great  re- 
vard  for  her  faithful  study  of  Milton.     Slie  says  : 

"  In  the  conrtc  of  the  evening,  dreama  be^n  to  be  talked  of; 
and  every  one  in  turn  gave  their  opinion  with  regard  to  that 
wonderful  mode,  in  which  the  mind  acts  independent  of  ibe 
sensex,  asserting  it"  immntcrial  nature  in  a  manner  ihe  mostcoo> 
elusive.  I  mused  nnd  listened,  till  at  lenff'b  the  spirit  of  <)uola' 
lion  (which  very  early  began  to  haunt  roe)  moved  me  lo  repeat, 
from  i'amdise  Lost, 

'  When  nature  ntlt. 
on  in  her  abviioc  mimifl  (aatj  wak**. 
Til  ini'late  hvr  ;  bul,  miMoininj  ibtpM, 
Willi  work  proilucfi  oft. 

I  tst  silent  when  my  boll  was  shot ;  but  so   did  not  Madame. 
Ajlonialied  to  hoar  her  favorite  author  quoted  readily  by  ao 
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mere  a  child, she  Qllacliod  much  more  importance  to  ihacircum- 
HtuticL' ilian  it  deserved  ;  so  much,  indeed,  ihiil,  long  aflcr,  sbe 
used  lo  repeal  it  10  strangers  Id  my  presence,  by  wny  of  accuual- 
ing  for  ihe  great  fancy  siie  had  lakeu  to  me.  These  partial 
repetitions  of  hers  fixed  iliis  lucky  quotation  indeliUly  in  ray 
mind."  —  Htmairt  of  an  American  Ladif,  pp.  '243,  S-M-* 

The  Gonneciion  tbus  formed  grew  stronger,  and  lad  tut 
important  inducnce  on  Anne's  hujtpiness  and  im|irov«mcnt, 


*  It  la  rrnmrkaliln.  Ili>l  or  ihn  manner  of  her  introdiieliuii  to  tbv  notior  of 
MidmiiScliiivler  Mntiriint  liu  aivtn  llinv  drlTcrcnl  *ccouiiu,  «acli  incoa- 
■iiUTit  in  Its  delBili  willi  bolh  o[  tnc  ulhcra.  Tliti  quolcd  iIhitc  limH  Ihe  »p- 
pcaiance  ofbfing  Ihp  moilPon«t.  In  lhpiiul<ibjogni(>liiCBl  mriniiir,prffi«il 
to  lh(?  posthumoui  ccrllcpljon  of  her  Icllm^a^itMaj^B^  **  Somo  tltiio  vJVr  I'lir 
amval  at  .^Ibnnj,  I  accompanied  my  parrnla  one  evening  to  vmlt  Mad' 
oiae-  Schuy](>r.  .  .  -  ^  .  The  convenation  fell  apon  dreamt  and  lurrwarn- 
inri^  1  rarely  apoke  LiLl  ppoken  to,  at  any  lime  ]  but,  of  a  sudden,  (Jia 
■pirit  moved  ine  lo  my,  thai  bad  ingpla  loniplimn  whiipen'd  dmiio 
into  the  aoul.  VVIien  isked  fnr  lay  authntily,  1  aurpriaed  every  one,  but 
myaelf  moil  of  all,  hy  a  lung  qufistiiiu  fruni  Lr«'«  liUl  dream,  inl'uiing 
into  hpr  mind  tlie  anibiliun  lliat  led  (ii  eiih-  AfWr  tbii  happy  quaU- 
taon  J  tificaiiii^  n  grout  fiivoriEv.  unit  Madaina  Sidiijyli-r  ncfer  failed  to 
trlZ  any  tiric*  wiio  liad  n.-ad  MiJlun  of  Ui^  nngin  uf  her  pHrtisiily  " 

Uul  Ihe  i|iiulalion  given  abore,  wlilch  Mr*.  (Irani  mippu^  lo  hare 
been  indelibly  fixed  in  ber  oilnd,  1*  not  ■  lonj;  quotilion  tnnn  Erv't  ao- 
cuuni  of  hi^r  dtvain.  but  ia  ukcn  fiorn  Adam'a  rrgily  to  lirr ;  and  imthing 
ia  aaid  in  it  stuiul  bad  angrU  wliiiprrinn  diFami  into  the  aouJ. 

Again;  in  hpr  ■' Letlera  from  llic  Mounlaina,"  (Letter  XXI.,)  ilin  agya; 
"  My  fallier  atUacted  Madame  Sehuyler'a  notice  by  liia  piety,  nut  vory 
frequently  a  diilinguialiing  frature  in  the  military  character-  I  will  not 
tire  you  with  the  delail  of  all  Ihe  lillte  Fircuniilnm^ea  that  (rradually  ac- 

Suited  me  the  place  in  her  faror  iibii;h  I  evrr  ontinued  to  piiufaa. 
lit  fOK  ml  Tiadmg  Paradiii  Ijiit  toilh  drliglicnl  allnuion  ;  ahe  wii  an- 
toniilied  lq  tee  •  cliild  lake  plraaurv  in  aucri  a  IxKik,  and  no  leia  ao  lo 
abwrrr.  Ilml  I  lovrd  to  iit  llinugbtrul  by  her,  asd  lii'ar  Ihe  conveiaa* 
lion*  of  f  Idi-riy  and  jjiave  people. 

Tli'''u<  llirr-i'  pnstii^i'H  alrikiiigly  illuntratc  tlie  bet,  that  •  alary  may  ba 
iinqu<*»tioi>abIy  tim-  in  all  lU ■••••' ntini  chsrvelrriillca  nnd  boariii|ri,  Itiouffh 
Individual  wIili  have  bono  jiliicfd  m  the  best  ponible  eitrumiiUnr,-ii  B>t 
knuwinK  thn  truth  —  eye  and  car  wiloeupa  —  may  differ  liixo  eauli  alh»r 
imconoiUbly  in  their  detaila  of  it.  VVc  hare  here  llirec  narraUvra  of  a 
■Jnclo  indiridaal  relalini;  to  an  incident  adapted  to  make  a  deep  impmaloa 
on  her  memory,  and  they  are  irreconcilable. 

Tlie  genera!  Iru 111  juit  mcntioneil   liai  not  oft^n  been  <rry  groatly  di(ra> 

Erded,  except  by  Iht-ae  Kho  hare  olgerted  In  the  rasrntial  truth  of  the 
ita  reootded  in  Ihe  Gottwla  on  api^ount  of  tlif^  uni-nH'iiIial  diacrrpancir* 
in  the  nairBtiona  of  thrm  by  diAVrenl  Evan^liita.  But  it  ii  a  truth  vliieb 
doea  not  appear  to  liivr  dawned  upon  Ihe  minda  of  aoiiiK  nf  thp  modera 
German  wrilrra  of  lhi>  claaa-  Adopliu);  their  rtyW  of  i^riticium  on  Iha 
Goiipf  In,  and  applyin^f  11  lo  Mrii.  {imnt*a  narrativf'*!  wc  ahould  undoubt- 
edly cnnrludf',  that  th*>  wludR  vfory  about  hlitlmi  waA  a  mijth^  and  ihnt  Mra- 
Scfiuylfr  wan  probably  a  m^chtrjil  |x.'raona^e  ;  eei>,^cially  na,  in  iiiirnediata 
coiiiirrtirin  willi  «ni*  »f  lliv  narmtivea  ([uoli-d,  Aira.  Grant  Kiprvaaly  asjl^ 
tfaat  >tM  "  regarded  l»r  u  tin  Minerva  uf  bei  inia{inttian." 
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during  the  remaining  four  j'cars  which  she  spent  in  Anterica. 
Mrs.  Schuyler,  who  had  no  children  of  licr  own,  Bppi?ars  lo 
have  become  much  ititnched  lo  the  imdllgdni  liiilv  girl  who 
loved  and  r«vered  her,  and  lo  have  found  her  often  her  most 
pleasant  companion. 

She  now  obtained  access  lo  more  books,  and  among  ihera 
to  Shakspcare,  and  was  not  a  lilltc  mortiljcd  when  she  found . 
herself  unable  to  8pj)rociaie  his  merits.      "  I   ihougbi   hifl 
plays,"  .the  says,  "  very  inferior  to  Caio,  whom  Aimi  [Mad- 
am]   Schuyler  had  taught  me  to  admire."     But  site  per»i>> 
vered  in  tlieir  study.  j 

"  <  I  remember,'  she  lelaies,  '  reading  Hnmlcl  tlie  tliinl  vi 
fourth  time,  in  a  froaty  nighi,  by  moonlight,  in  the  back  poicb. 
This  reiieraled  peru«a1  waa  not  in  consequence  of  any  great 
plea»un.'  il  alfi)nJi>d  ine ;  but  I  was  studiously  laboring  to  dit- 
cover  the  excellence  I  thought  it  must  needs  contato  ;  yet  with 
more  diligence  than  success.' "^JUcinoiV>  of  an  AmtritOlk 
Lads/',  p.  '288. 

Her  mind  gradually  unfolded,  and  Shakspeare  beeine  I 
her  a  new  source  of  delight.     Bui  her  efforts  at  inldlc 
improvement  were  pursued  under  great  disadvantage 
discouragements.     At  one  time,  a  terrible  decree  went  I 
that  she  was  to  read  no  more  "  idle  books  or  plays." 
lind,  it  mny  be  feared,  neglected  her  jewing  tasks.     Site  i 
driven  to  read  books  of  divinity,  probably  Calvinistic  diviD 
itv.     But,  with  a  degree  of  casuistry,  in  which  young  pe 
plo  are  apl  to  display  their  talents  on  such  occasions,  slu 
petsusdud  herself  that  the  spirit  of  iho  prohibition  did  no 
exclude  the  reading  of  ihc  historical  plays,   because  they' 
were  true  ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  lime,  she  evidently  regarded 
the  decree  itself  as  having  become  obsolete.  j 

Id  1763,  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  her  father,  whoj 
had  been  sufiering  much  in  his  spirits  ami  health,  deieiminetfl 
to  return  with  his  wife  and  child  lo  Scotland,  and  Anne  leftl 
America  never  lo  see  it  again.     Thus  ends  one  epoch  of 
her  long,  eveniful,  and  changing  life,  during  which  she  had  lo 
do  and  to  siilTer  mucJt,  and  was  brought  into  close  connection 
witli  very  dltierent  forms  of  life,  and  very  dilTerent  classes  of  ■ 
mankind.     In  America  she  had  become  acquainted  witli  ilM^ 
primitive   manners  of    ihe  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Hudson, 
the  hud  sj)eiit  loonlhs  in  a  garrisoned  fori  oo  Lake  Ontario, 
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she  had  been  rnmilinr  with  our  aborigines,  who  siill  tlwelt  in 
the  nelghbourlioud  of  Albany;  she  had,  in  company  nith  her 
father,  visited  a  great  Indian  king  or  chief  in  his  palace  or 
wiguum  on  the  Mohawk,  and  •'  went  out  of  the  royal  presence 
overawed  and  delighted";  she  was  in  a  few  years  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  Highland  clergyman,  and  to  dwell  among 
another  portion  of  mankind  scarcely  less  puctiliar,  and  not 
less  romaottc  in  (heir  aspect,  than  our  native  Indians  ;  and 
thence  she  was  to  be  removed  to  associate  familiarly  with  a 
highly  cultivated  and  imellecinal  circle,  that  drew  upon  itself 
the  gaxe  of  the  world. 

On  her  return  to  Scotland,  her  father  entered  into  some 
kind  of  business  at  Glasgow,  and  beresbe  remained,  without 
sny  particular  incident  to  mark  her  life,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  her  ninelecnih  year.  She  here,  however,  formed  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  two  young  ladies,  sisters,  of  the  name 
of  Kwing,  and  with  another,  Henrietta  Reid.  It  continued 
with  each  of  tlieni  till  it  was  dissolved  by  death.  The  two 
former  appear  in  the  last  collection  of  her  letters  urtder  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Brown.  To  Miss  Reid 
many  of  her  earlier  printed  letters  are  addressed.  This 
lady  was  soon,  but  not  happily,  married.  Her  husband  was 
unfortunate  in  business,  and  other  circumstances  conlribulvd 
to  her  discomfort.  "  She  was,"  says  Mrs.  Gram,  "  a  jier- 
fecl  model  of  patient  meekness,  always  sufi'ering,  never  com- 
plaining, frugal,  industrious,  and  preserving  not  the  etjuanim- 
aonly,  but  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  her  mind,  iHtough 
exigencies."  Her  family  increased  rapidly,  and  she  died 
in  giving  birth  to  her  eleventh  child.* 

In  1773,  Mrs,  Grant's  father  received  the  appolnimeni  of 
Barrack-master  of  Fort  Augustus,  in  InvorDess-shiie,  and  re- 
moved his  family  thither.  With  her  journey  to  that  place 
commences  the  portion  of  Mrs.  Grant's  correspondence 
which  was  published  under  tbe  title  of  "  Lvtivrs  from  the 
Mountains.'  The  first  forty  of  them  contain  an  account  of 
llie  incidents  of  her  life,  with  notices  and  sketches  of  friends 
and  acquaintance,  during  the  slic  years  between  her  leaving 
Glasgow  and  her  marriage  (when  twenty-four  years  old)  in 
May,  1779.  Uor  residence  during  this  period  was  at  Fori 
Augustus,  where  she  formed  a  friendship  witli  Miss  Ourry, 
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"Yoii  will  tliink  1  am  tolking  very  sotetnnly  about  Iravfil- 
ling  ihe  Iwi^nty-five  mile«i  between  here  nndLnggan;  fur  [  do 
not  know  thni  ever  1  lold  you  how  pcciiliorly  we  are  sitoalwl 
with  rpgnrd  lo  chcIi  other.  Tliis  district  is  divtJed  from  ours  by 
nn  immenxo  mountain  culled  Corryarrick.  That  barrier  is  im- 
passable in  Ihe  deplli  of  winter,  as  ibe  top  of  it  is  (tbovc  (hs 
Tcgion  of  clouds  ;  and  llie  sudden  descent  on  the  other  sidti 
peculiarly  dangerous,  not  ouly  from  deep  snows  concealing  the 
unbeaten  irack  of  llie  road,  but  from  whirlwinds  and  eddies  that 
drive  ibe  snow  into  heaps ;  besides  an  evil  spirit  whicb  ibe  coun* 
try  people  devoutly  believe  lo  hnve  dwelt  there  lime  out  of 
mind. 

'*  I  was  rather  urgent  in  requesting  permission  to  make  this 
visit,  because  my  little  daughter  is  here,  who  loves  me  ond  smiles 
on  me  irresistibly,  and  whom  I  must  needs  leave  ns  a  substitute 
for  myself  ;  and  then  I  resolved  to  enjoy  the  last  fudin<;  glcaina 
of  atiiiimn  here,  and  embrace  my  dear  parents  before  I  should 
be  sepanitad  from  ibem  all  winter  by  this  dreadful  barrier.  The 
society  is  varied  by  some  new  characters  ;  not  rniliiary  ones,  but 
just  such  harmless,  good- liu mured  people  as  one  lahe.s  a  pleasuro 
in  pleasing,  and  leaves  without  a  pang.  My  mate  has  chosen 
Ibis  time  to  visit  his  Strathspey  friends.  1  am  beginning  lo  he 
on  the  spur  homeward;  snow  is  now  beginning  lo  fall;  but 
ihougli  I  should  *  ride  on  clouds  and  skies,*  i  niusl  get  home  im- 
mediately. 

"  Now  [  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  our  situation,  and  yon  will 
eay  't  is  time.  Afier  crossing  this  awful  mounltiin,  we  Iravcl 
eastward  through  twelve  miles  of  bleak,  inbtispitnble  country,  ii:- 
habiled  only  by  moor-fowl,  and  adorned  with  hert-  and  there  a 
booth,  erected  for  n  temporary  shelter  tti  shepherds,  who  pa"  tha 
summer  wiih  their  fl<«:ks  in  ihe^e  lonely  regions.  On  leaving 
this  wa-ste,  you  enter  a  vale  six  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile 
broad,  which  wants  nothing  but  wood  to  be  beautiful  j  it  has  in* 
deed  some  copses,  or  what  the  Scottish  bnrds  call  sbaws.  Thia 
vale  consists  entirely  of  rich  meadow  and  arable  lands,  and  haa 
Ihe  clear  and  rapid  Spey  running  through  the  middle  of  it. 
About  Ibe  ceDire  of  this  vale,  at  ihe  foot  uf  a  mountain  which 
screens  il  from  ihe  north  wind,  stands  our  humble  dwelling."  — 
Lettert  from  the  Mountains,  Vol,  I.,  pp.  233-  234 

This  residence  she  el.iewhere  describes  as  a  "  comfort- 
able cottage,  consisting  of  four  rooms,  light  closets,  and  a 
nursery  and  kiichcD  built  out  by  way  of  addiitOD." 

"  Vou  will  wonder,"  she  continues,  "  we  have  not  the  good 
house  lo  which  the  pastor's  office  entitles  him.    That  should  bo 
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built  on  iho  gkbc,  and  can  be  nawhera  cl»e,  snd  ihw  glebe  ia  a 
Dook  which  none  Uil  a  licrmit  would  inhabit.  Then  wtun^otmi 
trom  innrkcl,  ihnt,unlM«  lite  ravecu  were  commivioDed  tofced  as, 
we  cuuld  not  do  without  a  (una ;  which  aflbrdiiig  im  every  Decenary 
of  iife,  we  Mod  to  InvarosM  (only  fifky  mikt  off)  Tor  elegance* 
and  auperfluities  i  el^antaugKT,  und  superfluous  tea,  Tor  insuince. 
The  last  incumbent  prcforred  getting  ibis  farm  at  an  easy  raw 
and  lirinc  in  a  collage  of  hia  own  building,  to'  a  ntore  elegant 
mansion  without  that  adxtotage  i  and  wo  hare  made  the  same 
sacrifice  of  vanity  lo  convenieooe.  ^Vq  have  a  great  extent  of 
mclor  and  hill  grazing,  where  ihey  any  we  may  feed  soaw  hun- 
dreds  of  alievp,  a  very  suitable  flock  for  a  pnrson  who  ouglit  to 
bu  much  doiaclicd  from  secular  cares,  having  «  shepherd  kept 
purpi»ely  to  aitL-ii<l  ihcro.  They  require  even  in  winter  no  food 
or  Khcller,  but  uhnt  the  hilU  aDord.  Our  neighbours  abound  in 
courtesy  and  civility,  and  many  of  ihem,  having  been  abroad  in 
tlic  army,  arc  *uf1tcicniU'  inlclligcnt."  —  LtlUrt  from  the  J/oaa* 
tamt,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  '224,  2:25. 

During  her  married  life,  her  principal  sulTcritigs  seem  to 
hare  arisen  from  thai  severe  cslamity  which  pursued  bcr 
lliTOUgb  bcr  after  years,  tl)u  xieknivs  and  deaili  of  her  cIhI- 
dren.  But  slio  was  about  to  meet  with  k  still  heavier  )o»t. 
The  following  simple  snd  aficciing  narrative  of  h«r  nfflic- 
lions  is  from  her  aiilobincniiiliicat  memoir.  A  geniJenuo, 
Mr.  Mackiniotih  of  Dmicbatlsn,  who  was  uncle  by  ntarnage 
to  Sir  John  Moore, 

"  procured  a  commission  in  the  army  for  our  eldest  aon,  John 
LiBuchlBo,  then  a  mere  boy,  but  o  most  amiable  and  prombtog 
one  :  he  died  in  Gla!i)Cow,  of  consumption,  in  hU  sinteeoth  year. 
This  was  a  greut  blow,  mid  bore  heavy  on  hia  father,  whose 
health  had  been  always  very  prt-carious.  1  bad  mourinsl  oi^r 
ibroe  children,  who  died  previously,  in  early  infancy.  Tbi;  birth 
of  my  yoiingt^sl  child,  n  fortnight  al^er  the  death  of  his  brollier, 
carried  olT  my  thoughts,  in  some  degree,  from  this  nfllictiofi- 
The  dnily  decline  of  Mr.  (irnnrs  health,  thoiich  I  was  unwilling 
to  see  it,  now  forced  itself  on  my  aitenlion.  flo  outlived  bis  son 
eiKbicen  monih*. — 1  cannot  go  through  details  ever  painful 
lo  memory  r  suffice  it  that  he  was  rrmovcd  in  ISOI.aAeran 
Bllack  of  inflammation  of  three  days'  eoniiniiaoce  ;  and  I  was 
thus  leA  with  eight  children,  nut  free  from  debt,  ycl  owing  leag 
then  might  be  expected,  considerins  the  siee  of  our  (kmily,  and 
the  decent  hospitality,  which  was  kepi  up  in  a  manner  that,  on 
looking  back,  asiunisbes  even  myself,  oa  ii  did  others  at  the  time. 
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I  was  too  much  engrossed  with  my  irreparable  loss  on  ihe  one 
hand,  nnd  Too  rnuch  accuslomed  to  a.  firm  reliunce  on  the  Tallicn 
\y  core  of  Him  who  will  not  abandon  llio  children  of  a  ri^hii-ous 
man,  on  ilje  otber,  lo  have  any  fears  for  the  support  of  ho  tniiny 
helpless  creatures.  1  full  a  conlidence  on  ihcir  account  ihnt 
to  many  might  appear  romantic  and  cxlniva|itinl." — Mmioir 
ami  Corretpondence,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  VA,  14. 

From  this  lime  till  the  closo  of  hor  long  days,  Mrs.  Grani 
coniimied  (o  be  a  travr.Utr  beUnttn  life  and  death.  She  had 
said  nf  herself,  at  a  much  earlier  jteriod,  in  a  letter  to  her 
friend,  Miss  Oiirry, — ■ 

"My  medilalLons  hover  so  coQsinntly  about  the  confines 
of  (he  world  unkoowu,  where  my  aching  eyes  arc  cuniin- 
ually  exploring  ilie  departing  foolaleps  of  those  who  siill  live  in 
my  remernbrunce,  ihul  I  iiuw  see  this  world  and  all  its  vuniiies, 
SH  the  Aposlle  says  we  do  fuiurity,  '  through  a  glass,  darkly.' 
These  freijuciil  e.xcursioQs  of  the  mind  into  the  trackless  ocean 
of  vast  eiernily  contribute  not  a  little  to  throw  a  dim  shade  over 
every  thing  that  dazzles  nnd  attracts  in  this  valley  of  vision."  — 
Leilers  from  tkt  Mountains,  Vol-  ii.,  p.  32. 

At  her  husband's  death,  she  u-as  left  in  circumslaQces 
sbove  absolute  want.  "  But  my  friends,"  she  says,  "were 
more  apprehensive  of  pecuniary  distress  for  me  than  I  was 
for  myself."  Some  of  them,  during  her  married  life,  had 
urged  her  to  write  for  Ihe  booksellers  ;  but  for  this  she  had 
had  neither  inclination  nor  leisure.  Her  family  duties  and 
interests  pressed  too  much  upon  her  ihuughls  and  her  time  to 
allow  her  to  engage  in  mere  literary  lubor.  It  was  during 
the  nights  of  winter  or  in  the  dawn  of  summer  mornings, 
thai  she  found  time  to  write  (hose  letters  to  the  friends  of  lier 
Mrly  days,  that  first  made  her  advantageously  known  to  the 
world.  At  the  same  lime  she  disirustc^d  her  abilities  for  the 
proposed  task.  Of  her  powers,  no  one,  from  first  to  last, 
seems  to  have  formed  a  more  correct  estimate  than  herself. 
Her  mind  was  loo  sound,  nnd  she  was  too  free  from  vanity, 
10  bo  deluded  by  the  partiahty  of  those  who  loved  her  while 
yet  generally  unknown,  or  by  the  celebrity  which  she  after- 
wards obtained. 

But   it  was  her  lot  lo  become  an  authoress.     "  1  had 
early,"  she  says,  "  discovered  a  faculty  of  rhyming,  scarce- 
ly worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  poetry,  but  easy 
12* 
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and  fluent."  A  consi<lcrab1«  number  of  her  ebon  po«D9 
had  been  dispersed  among  licr  frk-nd^,  of  which  she  bad  ro- 
Uined  no  copy.  Tlw»«  ih(!y  now  collcclcd  and  drtprmincd 
10  publish  by  subscripiion.  Slw  vrts  indured  lo  revise  and 
ado  10  llicffl.  Her  friends  were  itumeroiu  and  ivarmly  ai- 
uched  to  her.  Her  husband's  menwry  was  respecied,  sni) 
her  oirciioisLanoes,  wh«rcvcr  made  known,  exciied  inieresl. 
The  Duchess  of  Gordon,  nho  resided  during  summer  at  a 
seal  near  liaggun,  nornily  patronized  ibc  proposal ;  and  it 
was  iiticontmonly  successful.  Three  lliou^and  copies  of  the 
Tolume  were  subscribed  for.     It  appeared  in  1803. 

In  June  of  the  same  vear,  she  was  deprived  of  her  fttheT) 
just  89  she  had  sold  oS  her  farm  stock  and  all  her  property 
at  Laggan,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  nearer  to  her  pa- 
rents,  who  then  lived  at  Glasgow.  This  event  changed  her 
plans.  She  took  3  sorrowful  departure  froni  Laggan  lowanl 
the  end  of  ihnt  inotitli,  and  removed  lo  Woodend,  a  beautiful, 
but  sequestered  spot  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling.  Be- 
sides her  own  laree  family,  including  her  mother,  »he  had 
with  her  three  children  from  the  Vi  est  Indies,  who  were 
placed  under  her  earo.  Iler  peeuniarv  means  were  enlarged 
by  tile  compensation  which  she  received  for  this  charge  ;* 
■ml  they  coniiniied  to  be  so  from  a  similar  source  dtiriiig  the 
greater  pan  of  her  rt^innining  life.  Many  young  ladies  nerc 
successively  intnisled  to  her  care  as  inmates  of  her  family  ; 
and  the  interest  which  she  fell  in  them,  and  the  graiitiKlc  and 
affection  which  they  reiained  for  her,  contributed  mueh  to 
bcr  happiness.  But  the  number  at  any  one  time  was  not 
great.  Shu  speaks  in  one  of  her  letters  of  being  able  to 
fill  a  large  house,  if  she  received  under  her  luiiiou  all  who 
applied  for  it.  "  But,"  she  adds,  "  I  sec  daily  more  reason 
to  restrict  the  number  of  my  pupils  to  three  or  fmu-."  The 
great  benefit  which  Mrs.  Grant  was  expected  lo  afford  bcr 
pupils  was,  not  so  much  literary  instruction,  as  her  influence 
in  forming  their  minds  and  manners,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
when  kIic  removed  tu  Kdinbuigh,  an  iniroduciion  into  tlte 
socioiy  which  fremtcnted  licr  Iiouse. 

At  Woodend,  Mrs.  (iruni  appears  10  have  been  removed 
into  an  uncongenial  soil.     She  hud  lost  him  who  was  dearest 
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to  her  ;  she  missed  greatly  ihe  warm  feeling*  of  her  former 
friends,  and  the  alfections  of  the  humble  coitagers  at  Lag- 
gan. Wide  in  her  own  sympathies,  she  was  greatly  de- 
iiendcnt  for  her  happiness  on  the  sympathy  of  others,  on 
i-ieiidship,  and  on  that  social  intercourse  which  is  not  a 
mere  reciprocalion  of  civilities,  but  in  which  heart  speaks  lo 
heart  and  mind  mingles  with  mind.  "  I  think,"  she  says  in 
one  of  her  letters  atier  her  removal,  "  I  could  not  desire  to 
live  a  day  longer  than  while  my  heart  was  warmed  hy  nn  af- 
feciionaiG  intercourse  with  those  I  love."  And  of  this  in- 
tercourse, out  of  her  own  family,  she  enjoyed  but  little  at 
Woodend.  One  lady,  however,  formed  an  exception  to  the 
general  character  of  the  society  about  her.  "  Of  Lady 
Stewart,"  she  says,  "my  kind  departed  friend,  i  must  ever 
think  with  the  gratitude  1  owed  to  her,  and  with  the  oi^ieem 
which  every  one  paid  to  her  merits.  She  was  my  next,  my 
kindest,  I  might  well  say  my  only  kind  neighbour  at  Wood- 
end.  By  others  in  the  vicioiiy  1  was  litite  known  and  less 
understood."     In  1S06,  she  removed  to  Stirling. 

The  same  year,  a  little  before  her  removal,  her  second 
work,  the  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  appeared.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  publication  were  particularly 
affecting;.  As  ihey  are  referred  to  in  her  Memoir,  and  stat- 
ed, though  briefly,  in  her  posthumous  correspondence,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  them  a  little  more  in  detail  from  a  long 
narrative  contained  in  an  unpublished  letter  lying  before  us. 

The  correspondence  forming  the  "Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains" had  been  preserved  and  collected  by  her  friends;  and 
its  publication  was  strongly  urged  upon  her  by  them,  a.s  a 
means  of  pecuniary  benefit.  The  letters  were  put  into  her 
hands,  and  she  finally  undertook  to  revise  and  prepare  them 
for  the  press;  not  with  the  thought  of  publishini;  them  during 
her  lifetime,  from  which  she  shrunk  with  great  rcluclnnce, 
but  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  of  benefit  to  her  children, 
if  she  should  be  taken  from  them.  "  While,"  she  says,  '*  I 
was  thus  retracing  the  past,  and  lasting  the  sweets  and  bit- 
ters of  recollection,  the  thunder  burst  over  my  head,  which 
for  a  time  blasted  all  my  remains  of  comfort." 

Her  eldest  surviving  son,  Duncan,  who,  after  making  all 
allowance  for  the  partiality  of  a  mother's  prntsc,  appears  to 
have  been  an  uncommonly  promising  youth,  hud  determined, 
contrary  lo   her  inclination,  to  enter  iht;  army.     He  wa« 
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tlicn  at  tbe  sgc  of  sixteen,   pumimg  hts  milttarr  studies 
Marlon-  ;  and  she  had  jmt   received  th«  graitl^ing   inielli-j 
genre,  thai  lie  liad  mnde  such  proficieiicy,  ilrat  in  Ion  days  j 
he  would  be  removed  as  a  cadet  to  Woolwich. 

"  I  perceiT«d,"  sho  tay%,  '*  just  about  that  time,  a  degree 
smothered  anguish  in  the  countonanco  of  my  daughter,  that  sur 
prised  me;  but  thought  thai  she  had,  perhope,  in  loultinft  over 
the  letters,  eeeo  aomelhini;  ihnt  hnd  ninde  h«r  menvory  bleedi 
afresh  with  recollected  sorrows,  ond  1  wished  to  diaaipate  them  at 
best  t  could.  I  wus  under  ongof^mcnla  to  dine  at  Siirtio^  with 
an  old  military  friend  of  my  fallior's,  and  had  butiiii«M  bIm  of 
some  kind  to  traiwuct.  MaT>'  pleaded  a  headache,  and  would 
not  accompany  me>  On  which,  1  took  |jcr  sisters  with  me,  and 
returned  in  the  evening  pensive  enough.  No  one  came  to  mcd 
PIC,  or  seemed  gtad  of  my  return.  Mary,  mv  eldest,  followed 
me  into  my  own  room,  and  lold  me  to  collect  all  my  courage  and 
dependence  on  Divinn  Providence,  and  expect  the  wor«t  fcould 
possibly  hear.  'To  whom  docs  il  relate?'  'To  Duncan." 
'  What  has  he  done  ."  'Covered  us  with  di»gnice  ond  sorrow 
such  aa  we  never  know.'  It  rushed  Into  my  mind  that  he  could 
never  /tt'<  in  ignominy,  and  1  sunk  on  the  ground  in  agony  from 
an  idea  too  horrid  tu  express.  '  ilas  the  immorla)  apirit  yielded 
to  despair?  Is  flic  door  of  repentance  open?'  'Yes,  but  be  is 
disgraced.'  I  rose  oo  my  knees  to  ihank  God  that  he  had  not 
abandoned  him  beyond  hope.  I  then  read  a  letter,  which  Mary 
had  concealed  till  my  visit  and  business  were  over,  well  knowing 
bow  incapable  I  should  be,  after  hearing  it,  of  doing  any  thing. 
I  found  that  my  son  hud  been  engaged  to  a  mutiny  that  broka 
out  among  the  youths  at  Mnrlow,  occasioned  by  ovcrsiraiited 
severity  of  discipline.  Bui  how  my  son  should  bo  involred 
seemed  iDcxplicnblo,  considering  his  steady,  monly  character, 
and  his  approaching  rrmovnl,  which  made  it  to  him  a  mailer  of 
iodiflerence  how  Marlow  was  governed.  In  tbe  extreme  an- 
guish of  my  spirit,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  o  few  line<  of  eameat 
expostulation  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  taking  the  guilt  of  tlie  euU 
pnt  for  granted,  yet  pleading  the  ruin  and  desolation  in  which 
liis  final  destiny  would  involve  a  fomily,  whose  honor,  stained  in 
him,  was  ibeir  chief  eunhly  possession.    TluU  unhappy  and  cul- 

11  able,  yet  truly  humane,  character  returned  me,  of  wliom'bc 
[new  nothing  but  my  distress,  an  answer  by  llie  very  next  post, 
*aying,  tint  even  his  compassion  could  not  avail,  a!i  the  fatal  sen- 
lenco  was  rxuit,  and  none  hut  hi»  Majesty  (then  greatly  indispos- 
ed] could  inlcrfcro  with  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial;  but 
that,  if  I  had  another  son  duly  qualified,  be  would  recommend 
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him  lo  n  commission  in  the  line.  In  the  mean  time  mv  unhappy 
son,  with  six  others,  was  sentenced  lo  lie  caaliiered  ana  rciidered 
incapable  of  nerving  hja  Majesly." 

She  felt  this  as  an  indelible  Bligma.  She  dreaded  itiat 
her  son  would  be  driven  to  desperation,  But  he  uiis  iiikcn 
home  by  a  lady  (ibe  dnugbler  of  Mrs.  Dunlop,  llie  friend  of 
Burns)  to  her  house  in  London,  and  soothed  by  pity  and 
kindness.  He  was  thus  prevented  from  taking  shelter  od 
board  a  man-of-tvar,  as  be  first  inieoded. 

"Meantime,  his  patron, the  excellent  and  well  knowo  Mr. 
Charles  Grunt,  Chairman  at  the  India  House,  went  to  Marluw  to 
examine  inlu  the  merils  of  the  cause.  He  found  the  concurHn^r 
testimony  of  all  concerned  lo  his  previous  good  behaviour,  and 
attention  both  lo  duty  and  study.  Tlie  night  the  riot  arose  he  was 
at  his  post  of  sentinel,  and  did  not  join  the  rioters.  Those  detect- 
ed inarms  were  imprisoned;  and  two  days  aAcr,  as  Duncan  walk- 
ed ihc  pamde,  the  colonel  who  presided  over  tho  college  nsked 
him,'  whero  he  was  ihat  nighl';  heanid, 'On  his  post.'  He  then 
asked,  if  he  '  knew  any  ihing  previously  of  ihia  deaignior  how 
many  were  embarked  in  it  besides  those  delected.'  He  said 
he  knew  well  of  their  intention,  and  how  many  were  embarked 
in  it,  and  that  there  were  a  great  number.  On  this,  ihecolooci 
insisted  on  his  naniiug  ihero.  This,  Duncan  said,  was  impossible. 
They  had  consulted  him  on  the  proposed  enterprise,  ho  had 
given  ihem  his  honor  not  lo  betray  lliem,  but  navised  them  to 
desist,  and  told  them  he  had  no  interest  in  the  aifnir,  being  im- 
mediately to  remove  to  Woolwich.  On  bcoring  nil  ihis,lhc  culunci 
was  extremely  incensed  at  his  obstinacy  in  beeping  the  secreti 
and  brought  him  io  tritil,  when  he  was  convicted,  on  an  article  of 
war  which  orders  a  sentinel  in  such  a  cose  lo  fire,  because  he 
had  not  fired  at  his  companions  on  that  fatal  night  when  they 
did  not  answer." 

When  she  found  that  her  son's  conduct  was  not  accounted 
morally  dishonorable,  Mrs.  Gram  was  greatly  relieved.  Buc 
she  was  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Her  friend,  Mrs.  Fur- 
zer,  who  was  residing  at  Itichmond,  urged  ber  to  come  to 
London,  in  order  thai  jbe  might  there  settle  her  son's  future 
destination.  On  tliis  she  determined  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  took  jisssage  for  that  place.  8he  went 
by  sea,  from  motives  of  frugality. 

In  London,  Mrs.  Grant  succeeded  in  making  the  most  de- 
sirable arrangement  for  her  son,  which  could  then  be  effected. 
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He  vras  Rppomtcd  a  cadet  in  the  Esst  India  Company's  ser* 
Twv.  Hm  course  was  hooorablc  ;  be  rose  npidlj-  in  his 
profeition  ;  and  gave  joy  and  hope  to  his  rootber.  But 
the  objects  of  her  aSeclion  were  continually  ukcn  from  her. 
He  died  at  Sural,  in  1814.* 

The  expenses  ailun<Unt  on  iliis  bii lines s,  and  espmriallv  oo 
her  son's  vqulpment  for  India,  pressed  heavily  on  .Mrf>. 
Grant.  "  Ii  encroached,"  she  says,  "  on  ibc  very  little  I 
had  reserved  for  rav  daughters.'*  In  this  exigency,  to  avoid 
diminishing  what  she  "considered  as  the  family  slock,"  sba 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  her  friends,  and  relitrtanlly 
determined  to  mnkc  iriiil  of  the  piihlicaiion  of  her  letters. 

She  consequently  obtained  an  introduction  to  Messrs. 
Longman  Si  Co.  "  1  went  to  them,"  she  says,  "  with  na 
enviable  feeling*,  being  fullv  as  much  ashamed  of  my  shab- 
by manuscript  as  Falstatl  was  of  his  ragged  recruits-'* 
Mr.  Longman,  however,  received  her  graciously,  and  in  t 
few  days  she  was  informed  that  the  letters  would  do  very 
well  for  publication.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  I8t)5-  Siio 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  heard  nothing  more  of  her  book 
till  the  spring  of  the  followiog  year.  She  began  to  despair 
of  its  ever  being  published.  Hut  at  last  she  received  a  lel> 
icr  informing  her  that  it  was  printed,  and  only  needed  a 
preface.  The  preface  was  wriiien  and  despatched  m  half 
an  hour.  The  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains  "  appeared;  and 
*'no  person,  I  believe,"  says  Mrs.  Grant,  "  was  so  M£ton>i 
i»hed  at  ihcir  success  as  mvself."  Tlicy  rapidly  past 
through  several  editions.  iKer  bonk»cIiers  were  liberal  *? 
and,  to  use  ber  own  words,  "  many  persons  of  distinguished 
worth  interested  themselves  in  me,  and  sought  my  acquaint-- 
aoce,  in  consequence  of  perusing  those  letters.''  As  oon 
example  of  the  strong  inlerest  which  ihcy  excited,  it  may  bs 
mentioned  thai  a  present  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  sent  to 

*  Ilroay  ■fTonl  n  (linh«r  illuilrition  (if  th«  ftei  ■dvrrlcd  In  in  >  preceding 
nolr,  to  obiprr«,  Ihit.  in  IIif  tiirratirp  qaolrd  >bo*p.  Hra.  Gnnt  aaja  lb 
her  ■on  wu  •rnlencFd  on  the  gTnund,(b«i,  bi'inn:  a  wnlin^l,  lh«  night  oft 
muUny,  hr  did  not  drr  on  In*  irnmiutmnni :  whilp  in  a  IrtWt  to  Mr.  Da 
(MiMnciIrt  (nd  Corrp^pondi'nci.'.  Vul   I,  p.  71)  tliv  givr*  ihl*  icciiunt  : ' 
wu  made  llw  unl'nilunnip  dp|K>aiuty  •>('  a  (onliall  and  dnperalr  coinbloa* 

tion Hf    tnoh    an  active  part;    but,  on    Mae   riaimncd, 

ibard  to  «*«  up  Ih*  name*  o(  the  ical ;  aecnunUnii  ailch  ai*clo*ure  diah 
otahlc  Ilia  aite  and  manly  appeitanes  Ird  Uic  Court  to  eotuidcc  *--- 
riofloadcr  :  and  a*  auch.  lie  waa  (1  am  laid,  unjnatly)  acnlcooed." 


and  J 
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het  by  three  merchanis  of  Landoo,  (  Mr,  Angersie'm,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Bonar,)  with  whom  she  appears  to  have 
biid  no  previous  acqiiainlence.  When  llie  profits  of  her  work 
began  to  come  in,  which,  for  the  second  edition,  amounted 
to  another  three  hundred  pounds,  she  says,  "  I  calculate 
and  wonder  at  my  own  weahh." 

On  l!ie  last  day  of  the  year  in  which  they  appeared,  she 
thus  wrote  to  her  old  Trieni),  Mrs.  Smith  : 

"  Do  not  in  the  least  fear  for  my  head,  in  consequence  of  llie 
success  of  ihe  Letters.  In  tlie  lirst  place,  iho  only  kind  of  [iride 
I  ever  cherished  was  like  those  weeds  wliicli  grow  in  a  poor  Mil, 
and  disappear  when  il  is  amplioraied.  It  served  oo  oilier  pur- 
pose but  to  fence  in  a  kind  of  humble  dignity.  1  valued  myself 
jUBt  HB  highly  when  I  was  Ireuied  by  many  Insignllicitnt  pcopio 
with  coiiiempluous  indiirereiice,  us  now  that  it  is  ilic  faaliion  of 
the  hour  for  people,  every  way  my  superiors,  to  uverrnte  mo. 
I  very  well  know,  too,  that  the  peculiarity  uf  tlie  subject,  the 
lively,  because  true,  delineation  of  scenes  to  which  the  world, 
pnriiciilnrly  the  English  world,  is  »  stranger,  has  excileit  nlten- 
lion  fully  more  than  the  merits  of  the  performance.  Johnson, 
who  all  nlong  hated  and  despised  pastorals, — 'being  a  kind  of 
writing  from  which  learning,  philosophy,  and  cookery  were 
equally  excluded,  and  in  which  people  were  neither  witty  nor 
wise,  sententious  uor  categorical, —  he,  I  say,  used  lo  excuse  his 
contempt  for  this  way  of  writing,  because,  he  said,  we  should 
never  see  a  pastoral  written  by  a  real  shvuherd  ;  and  modus  of 
life  drawn  from  conjecture  did  not  suit  Ills  rectitude  of  tnnte. 
But  here  rs  a  pastoral  written  by  a  real  shepherd  ;  here  are 
simple  manners  and  rural  life,  —  humblt',  though  not  mean,  — 
simple,  though  not  vulgur, —  truly  drawn.  Truth  of  sentimeni 
is  a  hidden,  but  powerful  charm  ;  the  heart  and  imagination  are 
detained  by  it,  as  the  reasoning  faculties  are  gruiificd  by  nioml 
truth  or  moihemotical  demonstration.  1  am  getting  into  too  deep 
water  now."  —  Memoir  and  Corrrspondenee,  Vol.  t.,  pp.  89,  90, 

There  is  no  vanity  in  this  ;  and  she  seems  never  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  nny  exhibition  of  it  by  the  great  success 
of  her  work. 

Graiilied  she  must  have  been  ;  but  a  very  diflereni  scene 
was  aboul  to  open  upon  her.  Her  life  was  one  of  great  vi- 
cissitude. In  the  spring  after  the  letter  was  written  from 
nhich  we  have  just  quoted,  she  was  suriunoncd  lo  London 
ID  attend  llie  death-bed  of  her  daughter  Charlotte,  whom  sbo 
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lost  31  the  ago  of  imeaie.i:n.  Slie  relumed  lo  S<:oiUii<l  lo 
find  tier  second  daughter,  Catliariiie,  daiigercMttly  ill ;  aiiil  tf- 
tcr  an  jnierval  o(  itiree  months,  this  young  lady  followed  bet 
sister,  dying  in  her  (weniy-Gfili  rear. 

"1  had  Tost  children  before/*  says  Mrs.  Gnnt,  "but  I 
vas  not  tlicn  their  onJy  parent."  She  ibus  wrote  lo  lirr 
friend,  Mrs.  Hook  : 

**  What  ia  there  rnlued  aod  ndmirod,  irhal  is  there  truly  vala- 
able  or  admirBblo,  that  1  have  not  lost  I  —  youlli,  beauty,  inoo- 
oence,  underatandini;,  atTcciion,  such  m  few  heorla  arc  capable 
of  cuuceivini;,  of  which  I  was  the  first  and  darling  objecL  To 
he  thus  iMiloved  by  crcolures  so  lovely  uiid  so  excelleitt,  —  thb, 
indeod,  is  a  privaliuii.  But  lliey  love  nw  slUl ;  I  am  consctota 
that  ihey  do.*'  —  Memoir  and  Com^iondeitee,  Vol.  i.,  p.  126. 

But  though  Mrs.  Grant  felt  deeply  and  xnAv,  and  kept 
sacred  in  her  heart  the  memor)-  or  those  she  loved,  there 
was,  happily  for  herself  and  for  oihcrK,  an  cxtraordinaiT 
elasticity  and  resilience  in  her  spirits.  Proofs  of  this 
soon  begin  to  show  ilieinselves  in  her  letters  ;  and  about  a' 
(noiilh  iiiicr  the  death  of  her  ifaugbier  Cathaiine,  it  appears 
from  a  letter  full  of  afleciioirale  remembrances  of  ber,  that 
she  was  about  lo  commence  writing  Iiet  "  Memoirs  of 
an  .\mericau  Lady."  It  was  published  tbe  next  year, 
1803. 

The  American  lady  was  Mrs.  Schuyler,  the  friend  of 
ber  yoolh.  But  .Mrs.  Gram's  rocotluctioas  of  her  do  not 
constitute  the  greater  pan  of  the  work.  It  consists,  besides 
lliese,  of  her  own  autobiography  till  the  lime  of  her  loavuig 
America  ;  of  sketches  of  the  history  of  New  York  ;  of  ac- 
counts of  the  manners  of  the  descendanU  of  tlw  1>nlcb 
settlers  at  jVlbany  and  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  of  unecdute.*  of 
the  Indians  ;  and  of  stories  respecting  private  individuals. 
What  did  not  fall  within  her  personal  experience  as  a  child, 
shcapnrnrs  to  have  learned  from  (he  oral  nnrrativcs  and  con- 
versation of  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  other  individuals,  witliout 
correction  from  books,  or  from  any  subsequent  inquiry.  On 
the  basis  of  her  verv  youlhrul  recollections,  stfected,  without 
doubl,  by  the  iinagmaiious  and  prejudices  of  after  years,  slw 
constructed  this  work  at  the  a^e  of  fiftytno.  It  is  not 
williout  interest,  a*  may  appear  from  the  references  whtch 
m  htre  made  to  it;  but  no  one  will  suppose  lliat  it  can  make 
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much  pretension  lo  accuracy  ;  though,  oven  in  this  respeci, 
it  iniglii  not  be  quite  fuir  lo  judge  of  it  from  (he  lirst  senlence 
of  ihe  first  chapter  :  "  II  is  well  known,  ihiU  Ihr  provinc* 
of  A'ew  York,  anciently  called  Muiihuiioes  by  iliv  Indiana," 
(Mrs.  Oram  refers  to  the  Indian  name  of  the  idand  on  tvhich 
Ihe  ciiy  of  New  Vork  now  stands,)  "  was  originally  settled  by 
a  Dutch  colony,  which  came  from  Holland,  /t/itnfc,  tii  itU 
lime  of  CharUi  the  Second."  Mrs.  Grant  says  of  herself 
in  one  of  her  earlier  leliers,  "1  nm  a  wretched  narrator, 
and  miserable  chronologer ;  I  write  fluently  front  my  heart  ; 
but  very  lamely  from  my  memory."  We  cannot  assent  to 
the  Grsi  assertion,  "  I  am  a  wretched  narrator,"  so  far  as 
regards  epenla  in  which  she  was  personally  interested. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs, 
(ISO!),)  an  event  occurred  highly  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Oranu 
A  gentleman,  now  one  of  the  most  honored  clerg}-raen  of  our 
country,  who  had  then  just  completed  his  theological  studies 
at  Edinburgh,  brought,  on  his  return  home,  a  copy  of  her 
**  Letters  from  the  Mountains."  It  passed  into  the  hands 
of  bis  sister,  whose  memory,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  is  still  cherished  with  ad'eciionate  veneration  by  her 
surviving  friends.  8he  possessed  n  kindred  mind  to  Mrs. 
Grunt's,  and  was  strongly  inlcresled  in  her  book  nnd  in  her 
fortunes.  8he  comnuinicated  her  interest  to  a  circle  of  her 
frieud«.  The  book,  through  their  exertions,  was  republished 
by  subscription,  at  a  time  when  the  republication  of  a  for- 
eign work  in  this  country  was  far  loss  common  than  ai 
present  ;  and  two  hundred  pounds  were  rcmittcxi  to  her  a.t 
the  proceeds.  A  correspondence  iminediaiclj'  commenced 
bettveen  the  Indy,  Mi.ss  Lowell,  who  was  the  principal  ageol 
in  this  good  work,  and  Mrs.  Grant,  which  continued  during 
a  short  inlerval  of  not  two  years  which  intervened  before 
Miss  Lowell's  death. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  Mrs.  Grant,  with 
her  warm  and  grateful  feelings,  was  nlTectcd  by  this  unex> 
pccted  act  of  kindness,  and  this  expression  of  sympathy  from 
a  country,  ihen  much  more  separated  from  England  ihiin  it  is 
at  present.  The  impression  that  it  made  on  her  partly  ap- 
pears from  the  fact,  that  in  a  very  short  autobiographical 
notice  which  she  communicated  to  a  publication  in  England, 
consisting,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  lioo,  of  only  two 
VOL.  Lx.  —  HO.  126.  13 
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parngraphs,  one  of  iticse  parafraplis  Is  devoted  to  tlie  meu- 
lion  of  It.     She  says  : 

**  Among  the  manjr  ningulnr  eront*,  by  which  a  quiel,  Beclwl- 
ed  life  has  been  divorsificil,  one  of  iha  rkwI  rvmBrkaUe  wai 
ihe  benevolence  and  wmrmth  of  fricndabip,  which  prompted  u 
American  Indy,  of  distinguinhed  worth  nnd  tnlenis,  to  mslw  a 
very  uticommoo  exertion  in  bchniroflho  subject  orthU  Memoir. 
Meeting  aecidenlally  wilh  ihc  "  Letters  from  the  Mouotain," 
this  ttraent  and  superior  miod,  not  saliefied  with  warm  approba- 
tion, and  the  clogant  tlpreaaion  of  these  feelings  to  the  auihor, 
■cluatly,  wilh  ihe  aasiaiance  of  some  friends,  reprinted  the  work 
•t  Boston,  (New  England,)  and  remitted  the  profits  to  the  au- 
thor. This  lady,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  human  preiac, 
closed  an  exemplary  life  atnidst  her  fondly  sitached  frienotud 
relations  in  181 1.  She  wa«  daughter  to  the  late  etninent  Judge 
Lowell,  of  New  England."* 

In  a  letter  lo  a  lady,  who,  after  the  death  of  Miss  Loffel), 
became  the  medium  of  conimunicuiion  beiveen  Mrs.  {jraat 
and  hor  American  friends,  she  s»y%:  *'  The  atirsclioo  which 
the  piclurvs  of  my  nitnd  had  for  thai  pure  spirit  now  releas- 
ed, 1  consider  as  the  pride  and  honor  of  my  life.  Of  the 
many  con^olntions  uhirh  it  pleased  the  Divine  Goodness  to 
pour  into  iny  ciin  of  affliction  I  fell  none  so  sensibly." 

Her  '*  Alemoirs  of  an  American  Lady  "  came  lo  •  second 
edition    in  London  in    1S09,  and  was  reprinted  the  same 

J  car  by  a  bookseller  at  New  York,  in  consequence,  doubl- 
es*, of  the  populnriiy  of  her  "  Letters  from  the  MounWins." 
Near  the  end  of  ibis  book,  there  are  two  chapters  of  "Geit- 
era!  Reflections,"  in  wliich,  and  in  other  passages,  Mrs. 
Grenl  gives  a  most  disastrous  picture  of  the  moral,  intelleci- 
ual,  and  social  state  of  this  country.  This  led  to  a  reinon- 
stfBncc  in  a  letter  from  her  friend,  Miss  Lowell.  Nolliinc 
could  be  ivritten  more  becoming  a  U<lv.  Though  decided 
in  its  lone,  it  i-tmost  gentle  and  kind,  kow  Mrs.  Grant  was 
alTecled  by  it  may  appear  from  some  pau^ages  in  her  reply- 
She  bezins  ber  letter  thus  ;  —  we  omit  some  of  tlie  stronger 
expressions  of  regret: 

"  How  shall  I  addresa,  with  language  expressive  of  my  feel- 
ings, a  person,  who  fills  my  whole  heart  with  mingled  sensations 
of  respect  and  gratitude,  sympathy,  tendt^rnuss,  end  remorao,  to 
which  no  language  could  do  justice  !  This  day  I  received  that 
letter  which  I  slutll  ever  preserve  with  veneration,  as  a  hallowed 
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.  relic  of  an  une<|uaUed  mini).  This  night  I  will  not  sleep  till  I 
disburden  my  overcharged  heart  by  acknowledging  it.  How 
cruel,  dear  Madam,  is  your  candor,  how  wounding  your  mild- 
ness!          Had    you   urged  on  me  llic  prDsuinption  of 

obtruding  on  the  public  us  a  picture  of  wliai  is  a  confused 
and  imperfect  recollection  of  whnl  mat,  nggravnteii  by  ilic  only 
Bccounts  1  hove  for  many  yenre  heard  from  thai  country,  from 
eXDspcroled  and  hcarl-broken  cmigrtints,  or  hnlf-pay  officer*, 
who  had  only  seen  il  burning  and  bleeding  with  the  llumcs 
And  wounds  of  civil  discord  ;  had  you  said  all  thot  severe 
truth  could  suggest  on  ibis,  lo  me,  most  painful  subject,  J 
might  have  been  lempied  lo  say  much  in  my  own  vindication. 
Still  1  must  say  thut  I  did  not  advance  any  thing  but  whii  ] 
was  convinced  at  llie  time  was  true,  though  I  omitted  ac- 
quiring tliBl  iuformaiion,  which  I  ought  sedulously  to  huvc 
sought  after,  before  I  had  committed  myself  or  risked  giving 
wrong  impressions  to  others." 

The  connection  between  Miss  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Grant 
exleuded  to  other  members  of  the  family  of  ihe  former  luily. 
Her  nephew,  Mr.  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  so  well  known  for  the 
splendid  be(|nest  by  which  he  founded  the  Lowell  Lecture.i 
in  Boston,  resided,  when  a  youth,  for  some  years,  in  tdin- 
burgh  with  his  parents.  "  He  retained  (o  ibc  last  an  aiTcc- 
tionate  recollection  of  the  friemlsliips  formed  by  him  oi  this 
early  period  ;  and  during  Ills  travels  in  the  Ka.it,  toward  llio 
close  of  his  life,  be  gave  ilie  most  substantial  and  miinitlcent 

E roofs  of  llie  sirengih  of  the  atlachnienu  of  his  childhood."  " 
during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  for  a  lime  in  Mrs. 
Grant's  family.  "  He  always,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  near 
relative,  "entertained  for  her  the  deepest  veneration  and 
affection,  and  left  her  by  his  will  a  legacy  of  five  lliousaud 
dollars."! 

•  "  Memoir  of  John  Lowell,  Jr.,"  by  Mr.  EveretL 

I  We  quote  tliptr  word*  from  ■  note,  Willi  whicli  we  were  ftvored  10  tn- 
■wer  (0  an  inquiry  on  the  subject.  CttouinatiLncef.  which  have  coiiifl  Iq 
out  knowlrdi'T'  Bia«e  thia  «heet  wu  in  firint.  lendf  r  il  propri  In  niendua, 

that  no  coDimuniirnliont  rripf  cting  Misc  Lnwrtl'*  rtirndthip  for  Mn  Grunt 
ban  b»<-n  fijroi«iit<l  U"  liy  hec  ■Tiniving  irlnliw*  Theit  '.rtj  grt«l  dcliowy 
bu,  ■■  *e  liiv*  Iporni-d,  jitpuenled  nny  looic  fiolicil  uotic'  of  ihr  lulrim, 
t)jan  what  HppFHTfl,  from  t>eing  piven  in  Mrs  <>ninl'it  p^wllmmouM  *'Me- 
nriir  unrl  Currenpo  ride  nee.'*  But  we  liHVfl  related  iiolJiiiiif  whx^h  In  not 
well  known  Ui  nimir  peripind  in  tlie  micietv  dljcfut  un  ;  <jr  wUii'h,  viitlj  ■  very 
■tight  clew,  iiiay  ni>l  be  a^'lii'ted  frixn  Mn.  Grnnl'H  |>iil>liiilii'd  wnlingi. 
Theeopies  of  Mr>.  Uftiil'a  lelletv  lu  Miss  Luwell  wer«  ul>lit;inEly  |><il  iniii 
our  liund*  by  ■  frienil,  nut  ■  leldive,  of  the  Uller,  wilhinil  any  teiiirlclion 
uiKin  auch  ute  u  we  liave  made  of  them  ;  (o  bIio  wrie  cn|iiFi  of  Mix  Low- 
•ll'i  Ictleti  lo  Mn.  Grant.    AH  Ihkl  we  have  relaied,  oi  that  couid  he  ic* 
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In  1810,  Mrs.  Grant  removed  to  Edinburgh,  which  coo 
tinucd  to  be  her  residence  duriug  the  remainder  of  ber  life 
In  1811,  she  ptihiished  her  "Essays  on  the  8u|>er5lilkwi 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  TranslBlions  from  ifai 
Gnelic."  The  book  is  full  of  cnthosiasni  for  tlic  characW 
of  the  Hi^ilnnders,  oniong  whom  sh«  hod  to  long  rctided 
and  tliis  enthusixHm  was  evidenUy  a  principnl  motive  lo  it 
com  not  i  lion.  In  her  last  teller  to  Misr  Lonell,  (not  receirei 
till  after  that  lady's  death,)  she  speaks,  in  reference  lo  thi 
intended  publication,  of  the  great  reluctance  which  she  bii 
always  fell  to  undergo  (lie  ordeal  of  ihe  press.  **  1  shal 
submit  to  it  once  more,"  she  iidd.s,  "  becausi!  I  have  sooii 
ihingx  to  icU  tlie  public  that  few  knovr  so  well  a«  myself 
because  few  have  attended  to  them  so  much."  "  The  sub 
ject,"  she  writes  in  a  letter  ro  Miss  C.  M.  Fanshawa 
*'  affords  much  latitude  for  excursion,  whkh  you  may  believi 
I  have  not  used  sparingly-" 

The  book  conioina  facts  worth  preservaiion,  and  narrative 
well  (old,  which  arc  cniertaiuing  and  ourlouii.  Hut  the  gen 
eral  speculations  concerning  the  character  of  the  nighland 
ers  are  not  of  equal  value.  The  liberty  of  excursion  ha 
been  used  freely,  and  ilie  work  ts  not  well  digested.  Th 
author  says,  in  one  of  a  scries  of  letters  annexed  to  it 
"  The  great  desidcriiium  with  me,  in  thouglit,  word,  am 
deed,  is  method."  Her  talents,  indeed,  did  not  lie  in  writ 
ing  Tor  the  public.  For  this  she  wanted  literary  training;  sfai 
wanted  die  requisite  habits  of  mind,  and  especially  tlie  pow 
er  of  regarding  herself  as  an  individual  personally  unknown 
addressing  readers  personally  unknown  to  herself.  He 
strong  good  sense,  her  correct  taste,  her  warm  und  disinter 
osted  feelings,  ber  imagination,  and  her  power  of  dv^cTibin; 
clearly  and  truly  scenes  and  clinraciers,  appear  to  ndvaniag< 
only  wlienshe  i.i  pouring  out  her  mind  to  her  nrivale  friends 
The  public  was  probably  never  more  out  of  toe  view  of  oo( 
who  was  so  much  before  it.  Though,  if  she  liad  thougbl  ■ 
all  on  the  subject,  fho  must  have  knonii  that  the  letter 
which  form  the  collvciion  jiisl  published  might  very  orobabl; 
appoir  after  her  dcnth,  they  exhibit  no  traces  of  sucb  ; 
thought  having  dwelt  upon  her  mind.  She  says,  in  a  vei] 
long  unpublished  letter  now  lying  before  us  :  "I  see  wlut 

IsIm],  ■■  liiuhljp  hoDonblv  In  botli  p«rtir*  ;  and  MrliAp*  MIm  Lnwrll'*  Mm 
■bould  no  iongi-r  be  ooiwidvii'd  b^  my  o(  hti  tiinnit  u  Wu  ncnd  foe  Ik 
pretM  or  « tlmigtT. 
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have  wriiten  is  all  marked  wiili  ihe  vehemence  of  strong 
emotion,  carrying  me  rapklly  along  and  producing  endless 
repetition  and  inaccuracy.  If  I  had  time  I  would  write  it 
over  again  ;  fant  that  is  impossible  ;  therefore  you  must  spell 
and  guess,  and  be  very  indulgent."  Thai  her  literary  edu- 
cation was  irregular  and  defective  may  appear  from  what  has 
been  already  mentioned-  In  a  letter  to  Miss  C-  M-  Kaa- 
abawe,  (dated  Isl  April,  1609,)  she  ssij's  : 

"  1  am  delighted  with  the  plcosnniry  of  your  observations  up- 
on my  defective  orihography,  —  which  can  be  the  less  excused, 
as  it  is  a  thing  to  be  learned  oiorely  by  a  common  degr«e  of 
ubservHiion.  Bui  do  you  Icoow  that  ihe  lint  unsliackled  letter  of 
my  very  own  diction  that  1  wrote  in  my  life  was  that  which  be- 
gins tlio  series  of  ray  printed  correspondence ;  —  this  1  huve 
beside  me,  written  in  the  moat  childish  and  unformed  hand  im- 
aginnbte.  I  was  Iniight  lo  write,  when  a  girl,  in  America,  by  a 
soldier  in  ray  father's  rcgimetit,  who  began  life  in  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  but,  being  an  Incorrigible  sot,  retained  nothing 
but  a  fine  hand  to  disiinguish  him  from  his  fellows  when  he  was 
choeen  my  teacher  ;  —  this  tutor  of  mine  visited  the  black  hole 
so  often,  Ihnt  i  got  copies,  —  perhaps  twenty, —  at  long  inlervnls; 
when  he  was  lemoved  into  another  regiment.  I  wiia  thus  de- 
prived of  all  ioitlruclion  of  this  and  of  aTmosi  every  other  kind  ; 
but  then  it  was  inlcnded  to  send  me  to  a  convent  in  Conoda, 
where  officers'  daughters  got  some  sort  of  supcrlicial  education. 
This  was  deferred  from  year  to  year,  and  then  dropped,  because 
we  lhouj;hl  of  coming  home,  where  I  was  to  learn  every  thing  ; 
but,  by  ihal  time,  1  was  grown  very  tall,  very  awkward,  and  ao 
sonsiiive  that  a  look  disconceried  mc,  and  1  went  to  no  school 
except  that  where  dancing  was  taught,  which  1  very  soon  left 
from  the  same  miserable  conscious  awkwardness." — Memoir 
and  CorrespofH/enee,  Vol,  I.  pp. 210,311. 

Her  letters,  in  the  posthumous  collection  of  them,  may 
not  seem  fully  to  justify  the  remarks  which  have  beep  made. 
Bui  these  letters  have  been,  as  we  doubl  not,  subjected  to 
that  revision,  which  it  is  the  duly  of  an  editor  to  apply  to 
the  postliunious  works  of  a  friend.  They  have  been  im- 
proved by  omissions  and  condensation.  We  infer  this  not 
merely  from  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  writing  observable 
between  tbem  and  her  former  printed  works,  but  likewise 
fioin  a  comparison  of  ibom  with  the  scries  of  unpublished 
letters  lying  before  us,  exicndliiK  from  IHOd  to  1831  ;  aod 
more  parlicularty  from  comparing  one  which  is  published 
13* 
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(To  a  Friend  ia  America,  May  32,  '^^^  ^''l*  *  manuscript 
copy  of  it.  Willie,  itiercforv,  KIrg.  Gram's  posibumoui 
tellers  i^ive,  as  there  can  be  no  tjuestion,  s  rniiliful  view  ol 
her  intellect  and  heart,  they  do  not  exactly  represent  her 
Slylo  of  writing. 

At  KdiiibuiKh,  Mrs.  Grant  was  early  associated  niih  that 
brilliani  literary  society  wliicli  then  cast  its  splendor  over  the 
city.  "  Mr.  Ilenry  Mackenzie,"  she  says,  "  is  one  of  our 
nearest  neighbours."  "  Walter  Scott  and  the  formidable 
JcfTrcy  hnvc  both  called  on  me,  not  by  any  means  as  I 
scribbling  femnle,  but  on  sccoiiiit  of  link*  formed  by  muttiil 
friend>."  Her  "  Lellera  from  the  Motintatns"  had  to  over- 
come iliG  d  190(1  vantage,  thai  she  introduced  us  to  persons  in 
whom  we  had  before  felt  no  interest,  and  with  whom  six 
often  mudc  vs  but  ver}'  imperfcclly  acnuainlcd-  TIk  lasi 
collection  of  hor  letters  is  full  of  dv^criptmns,  anecdotes,  anil 

I>AHS(ige4,  relaiidg  to  individuals  of  whom  every  one  hat 
leard ;  atid,  in  bringing  ihem  before  us,  she  writes  with  greai 
vivacity,  and  evident  marks  of  truth.  Her  good  sense  and 
her  riglit  and  kind  feelings  are  everywhere  apparent. 

In  a  letter  written  very  shortly  after  fixing  btir  residci 
in  Edinburgh,  she  says  : 

"  CoDverMtlion  in  this  Northern  Athens  iseasy.RDimalod,  ■ 
indeed,  full  of  spirit  nnd   intelligence.     Yet,  though  the  ffaaalol 

rwwoD  aboiindi,  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  flow  of  »oul 

Thero  arc  «yMogiHm«  and  cpigrnms,  nnd  now  and  then  pmnt 
od  nnd  brillinnt  wntcnccs,  nod  obfcrvntiona  and  reflections  bwt 
Bcuic  nnd  profound,  but  neillicr  the  heart  nor  inrmgiiMtion  an 
much  concerned.  In  those  enllj^htened  circles,  there  b  nnict 
intelligonco,  and  a  degree  of  meiaphyslcal  subtilty  in  argumen 
and  disc|insition,  but  Ihtle  playfiilneas  and  leaa  heart  People  ar* 
too  well  bred,  loo  well  informed,  and  loo  well  amuKd  by  thi 
poDiHinu  Hcene,  io  aeek  thoae  resources  in  their  imaginations,  ei 
tu  bo  hurried  by  Iboae  feelinijs,  which  occupy  and  delight  thi 
simple  children  of  nature.  By  simplicity  I  do  not  mean  igne 
ranee,  but  being  unspotted  by  the  world.  At  the  nme  time, ! 
nm  greatly  amuiied  by  these  partius,  and  find  them  incomnorabtj 
superior  to  the  dull  unvaried  EOHHip  ofn  country  town  ;  for  hen 
there  is  no  detraction,  and  litilc  pcrtooalily.  — Jlfnuoir  iTa< 
CorrtJpondener,  Vol.  i.  pp.  256,  257. 

Tim  nssei'tinn  muy  seem  strange,  but  we  cannot  hell 
doubling  whether  *iuch  liijlhly  intell'K^lnal  society  is  wci 
adapted  to  discipline  the  higher  |)owers  of  intellect,  n 
strengthen  the  noblest  principles,  or  to  call  forth  the  rnofi 
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generous  aiTeciions.  When  the  ambitioD  to  esccl  in  such 
society  lakes  strong  hold  of  the  mm<l,  every  thing  is  referred 
Id  a  vtoHdIy  slaiidurd.  The  lover  of  dlspluy  in  conversa- 
tion must  accommodaie  himself  to  the  cow  prehensions  and 
tastes  of  his  audience.  The  laugh  at  generous  sentinienl, 
or  natural  feeling,  or  disinterested  endeavour,  will  often  be 
better  relished  than  sympathy  with  it.  A  sarcasm  is  more 
piquant  than  approbation.  All  those  feelings  that  relate  to 
the  higher  inleresis  of  man,  ull  ihose  virtues  which  the  world 
considers  as  humble,  iliough  God  does  not,  all  (he  more 
diflicull  virtues,  that  liave  their  origin  in  the  hard  stiflerings 
of  hfe,  all  those  high  etibrls  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  Vihicb 
demand  sacrifices  from  him  who  would  serve  his  fcltow-mcD, 
or  may  cause  him  to  exhort  others  to  make  sacriGccs,  are  lo 
be  kept  out  of  view,  as  affording  no  topics  of  coieriainmcnt. 
The  meniioti  of  iheni  with  any  earnest  and  heari-feli  praise 
would  be  almost  as  strange  as  if  it  occurred  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  Horace  Walpole.  Truth  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  sacriQced  to  wit,  or  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  ardor  of  de- 
bate, than  lo  secure  a  victory  by  the  gladiatorial  skill  of  ac- 
complished coiiversers.  A  side  may  be  Isikcri,  and  main- 
tained with  the  suhtilty  and  eloquence  of  an  accompli»lied 
advocate;  but  a  subject  will  hardly  be  discussed  niih  the 
wisdom  of  a  philosopher.  That  conversational  intercourse 
is,  wo  imagine,  more  agreeable  to  an  uopervcricd  taste, 
and  mnre  improving,  in  which  there  k  greater  repose ; 
iu  which  more  of  thv  naiurnl  character  appears,  and  thoughts 
and  feelings  flow  forth  unstudied  and  without  elToit;  which 
rises  to  high  or  falls  to  humble  subjects,  as  occasion  varies; 
which  takes  a  wider  view  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  keeps 
our  s)-mpathics  alive  to  all  that  should  interest  tlicm;  and  in 
which  truth  is  sought  for  in  companionship,  and  not  in  a 
combat  witli  others,  la  such  socjeiy  as  she  ha^  described, 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Grant's  worth,  and 
especially  her  intellectual  powers,  should  be  estimated  at 
their  true  value.  It  somewhat  resembled  "  the  broad  un- 
natural light"  into  which  Thuhiba  entered, 

"  Thil  inii<l(!  Ihir  iQso'c  bluih  of  brnuly  palp, 
A<id  diiniiipd  tlir  rich  jmninni'i  purple  blai«'' ; 

and  the  wild  flowers,  however  beautiful,  which  alone  Mrs. 
Grant  Imd  yoi  collected  and  bound  logelher,  were  not  likely 
to  allract  parlicular  notice  and  praise. 
Yet  the  excellence  of  her  chsncier,  «nd  ber  widely 
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spread  celebrity,  secured  her  respect  and  kindness.     Je& 
became  ber  friend  ;  and,  in  1811,  published  a  review  of  h 
writings.     Sbe  relates  in  one  of  her  leilerSi  that,  before  its 
pnblicntion,  he  put  it  into  her  bands,  expressing  an  opinioo 
that  be  could   "  depend  on  her  in»gniiniinil}'" ;  and  sayini 
ibat,  as  a  reviewer,  be  cimsidcrcii  liimself  "  as  emeringi 
lemple  of  Irulh  and  bound  to  xny  what  be  thought."     T. 
review  in  conniderale,  and  was  meant  to  be  obliging  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  conuins  passages  that  would  have  given  of* 
fence  to  one  whoso  self-love  was  very  sensitive.     It  pro- 
duced, however,  no  ill-will  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Grant.     S 
tells  her  correspondent,  in  the  leiier  in  which  it  is  mentioned^ 
tbal  Mr.  Ji;lTrey,  being  about  to  journey  into  the  Ui^btands,' 
came  to  ask  her  for  letters  to  her  Uigbland  friends.     Ti 
only  liitle  trait  of  sub-acid  feeling  in  Mrs-  Grant  breaks  oi 
on  the  occasion  of  this  journey,  tn  one  of  those  touches 
wit  which  are  common  in  ber  letters  :  '*  He  came  back  pei 
fect]y  delighted.     I  expected  that)  from  the  mete  habit 
carping. he  would  have  criliciKed  the  mountains  unmercifully 

"I'bere  h  not  much  to  object  to  the  fairness  of  Jeffrey's 
criticism,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  perhaps  there  is  some  j;ro«nd 
to  complain  of  omission.  It  may  illustrate  ibc  remarks  be- 
fore made  in  reference  to  the  literary  society  of  Kdinburgh. 
that  the  reviewer  does  not  bring  into  view  what  seems  to  ui 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  "  Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains," on  which  (heir  essential  value  depends.  Whatever 
may  be  ibeir  literary  defieioneies,  they  arc  a  true  picture  dQ 
life,  'Bs  life  is  to  aU  but  the  highest  end  lowest  classes  in  suclffl 
en  artificial  slate  nf  society  as  exists  in  Kngland.  They 
esbibit  ils  joys,  its  sorrows,  its  changes,  and  lis  diversities  of 
cbaruclcr, —  the  realities,  and  not  the  outward  show,  of  mao's 
being  in  ibis  world, —  with  such  a  constant,  unaffected  expres* 
sion  of  the  correct  feelings  and  principles  of  the  writer,  as 
mav  make  them,  especinljy  to  the  young,  a  very  interesting 
ana  instructive  moral  le»«on.  We  dn  not  know  any  other 
scries  of  letters  of  a  similar  kind.  After  a  quotation  front 
one  of  her  letters,  the  review  concludes  thus:  - 

"Thin,  to  be  •UTC,  is  not  exactly  the  style  of  Madame  du  Def^ 
fand ;  and  vet  there  ore  vefy  many  people  who  will  like  it  quite 
aa  well.  And  even  those  who  would  be  nioal  acandalized  at  the 
eomparinon  iiiusl  confesa,  tbal  it  indicates  a  far  to^ier,  a  far 
purer,  and  a  far  happier  clinraoter,  than  that  of  the  witty  ladi 
with  wliutw  it  may  be  coalnned." —^  Edinburgh  ReviejCt  Voa 
XVlti.,  p.  610. 
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A  book  tvliich  exhibits  sue))  a  chamcier  inii;<t  be  of  more 
ihan  caramon  value;  and  sliotild  aiiv  one  prefer  ihe  lellers  of 
Madame  <lu  DelTand  lo  ihose  of  Mrs.  Grant,  he  might  lay 
himself  open  lo  the  suspicion  of  resembling  in  his  lasto  ibe 
French  lady  who  did  not  like  innocent  pleasures.  But  even 
in  those  qualities  of  mind  by  which  Maaame  du  Dcfliind  wns 
dislinguislied,  we  douljt  whether  Mrs.  Criint  was  naturally  her 
inferior.  We  inuy  Gnd  nianv  things  in  her  letters  as  nuaiDi- 
ly  and  as  wisely  said  as  the  following,  of  which  we  will  ven- 
ture to  alter  the  construelion  a  httle,  without  any  change  of 
Ihe  essential  expression.  She  is  exhorting  a  young  female 
friend  to  serious  reflection. 

"Itis,  too,  a  melancholy  truth,  very  liilte  thought  of  during 
the  triumph  of  youih  and  beauty,  that  young  women  ore  the  sole 
mnlcriul  of  which  old  women  are  made."  •    * 

Horace  W.ilpole  has  written  few  sentences  with  more 
point  than  a  passage,  in  which  Mrs.  Grant  says,  speaking  of 
ope  of  Scott's  novels,  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel"  : 

"  I  had  a  letter  informing  me  that  in  England  it  is  accounted 
a  failure.  Honest  John  Bull  has  not  seen  such  &  failure  on  his 
side  of  the  Tweed  since  Shakspeare'e  lime." 

The  BaroD  de  Grimm  never  told  a  story  better,  or  a  story 
belter  worth  telling,  than  two  which  Mrs.  Grant  has  related 
in  connection;  one  of  a  young  man,  very  '*  handsome  and 
fashionable,"  whom  she  did  not  know,  who  pressed  across  a 
room,  seized  her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  "  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards," she  says,  "  after  anybody  bad  thought  of  kissing 
my  hand,"  and  c:ipressed  to  her  the  feelings,  which  her 
poem,  "  The  Highlanders,"  had  awakened  in  him.  The 
stranger  she  afterwards  found  nss  Colonel  D'Kste,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Augusta 
Murray.     She  goes  on: 

"I  must  not  omit  an  nnecdole,  belter  than  my  own,  about  kii»- 
ing  hands.  A  young  Indy  from  England,  very  nnibilious  of 
disiinctiun,  and  thinking  the  outrageous  admiration  of  genius  was 
nearly  as  good  tia  the  possession  of  il,  wns  presented  to  Sir  VVal- 
lerScoit,nDd  had  very  nearly  gone  through  the  regular  forms  of 
swooning  sensibility  on  the  occasion.     Being  aAerwards  inlro- 

*  The  pkougp,  u  wiitlrn  hy  Mtf.  Grant,  ilanila  thus  ■  "  Thtre  i>  a  uirlan- 
cholf  tfulh,  too,  very  lillle  lliouglil  of  dunng  tlie  triumph  of  youth  and 
bfiuty  ;  it  i*  ibo  coniidcration  of  jioaiig  Homca'i  boin{  llic  uile  ualaiiat  o( 
vluch  old  wnmea  we  mode." 
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diiccd  to  Kir.  Hoary  Mackenxie,  the  bore  il  beller,  but  kiswd  hil 
hand  with  ndmiring  vvmraliMi.     It  ia  wonb  tellJog  fur  the 
of  Mr.  Scoti's  commcDi.     He  aaid,  '  Did  you  «rer  bear  ibe  lii 
of  thai  Eneli*b  Ion,  to  bint  ai  ibe  aigbt  of  a  cripple  cl«Hc 
•CMU>n,an<rkiMlbo(lrjr,  withered  band  of  an  old  iBx-oattierei  ?' 
—  Memoir  and  Correitpomfence,  Vol.  u.  pp.  163,  164. 

Bui  t)ie  liinitii  to  which  we  ought  to  conGne  ourselves  pro 
vent  us  from  quoting  any  more  such  characteristic  Bpccimcna 
of  the  last  collection  of  her  letters.  Wc  wish  to  produce  OW 
of  a  ver)-  ditfcrcnl  kind.  In  odililioii  to  l]ic  very  britf  remtrr 
which  wc  have  alreadj-  made  on  thosv  letters,  we  nouli 
billy  obitervt!,  tliat  no  more  eiilerlaining  and  instructive  coit^ 
tribution  toward  literary  history  has  for  a  loog  time  beea 
given  to  the  public. 

Beside  the  accident  that  has  been  before  ntcniioned, 
which  produced  permanent  lameness,  and  ibe  grant  of 
pension  of  a  htindred  poinids  in  the  year  1836,  no  inijmr* 
tant  events  varied  Mnt.  (■rant's  life  or  circumstances  dur* 
ing  the  interval  of  iweniy-eiglit  years  beincen  bcr  remora 
to  Edinburgh  and  her  death  in  1838,  in  the  ci^hly-fourdi 
yoar  of  her  age,  — except  from  the  affliction  which  contia- 
ually  followed  her,  ihe  loss  of  her  children.  Sl>c  has  ro- 
cor<k'd  in  her  correspondence  during  the  interval  the  deaths 
of  four  daughters,  and  of  her  son,  Duncan.  The  manner 
in  which  she  lus  spoken  of  ilieiii  may  *'  leach  more 

"Thin  high  pbiloaoplij  mj)  pfMch." 

It  would  be  doing  great  iniuslicc  to  her  cliaractcr  not  16 
bring  into  view  the  strcnglli  and  elevation  of  mind  with 
which  she  bore  her  sorrow*,  mid  tiie  deep  religious  faiift 
with  which  she  regarded  them  as  the  dispensations  of  the 
Ood  of  mercy.  We  might  quote  much,  but  we  shall  con- 
fme  ourselves  to  some  extracts  from  a  letter  written  after 
tiie  death  of  her  daughter.  Acme,  10  a  friend,  (Mrs.  Rucker.) 
with  whom  another  daughter,  Mary,  was  then  residing.  U- 
begins  tlius  : 

"Be  comforted,  my  dear  friends, — I  apeak  to  you  and 
Mnry,  —  sbe  is  not  den d  but  sleepoib, — dw  ta  moat  aaautedly 
cniercid  into  iliac  blessed  rest  for  which  her  puraand  bumble  soul 
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was  so  well  prepared.  Do  Dot  mourn  for  one  who  was  nol  like 
th«  children  of  this  world,  and  whose  foilh  wns  made  perfect 
through  BulTering, — long  and  hitler  Bufiering.  Of  (hat  I  did  not 
lell  either  of  yo\i  when  it  would  nol  avail ;  ii  would  have  made 
vou  moel  unhappy,  and  would  nol  have  soved  her  a  single  paiig. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Ruckcr,  be  ilianVful  thai  you  were  the  objecl  of 
Boch  fond  and  railhful  love,  as  few  in  this  world  have  lo  give,  to 
Buch  a  spotless  mind  and  puriRet]  eouI  as  this  that  has  now  soar- 
ed to  its  proper  sphere.  At  six  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  or  n 
tittle  af)er  i!,  she  fell  swecily  usiccp  ;  and  though  wasted  io  n 
shadow —  even  ihnt  ahndow  looks  iri  death  serenely  lieuuliful  — 
her  forehead  and  eyebrows  are  hner  than  any  thing  I  ever  saw. 
What  a  heavenly  treasure  she  has  been  to  me  !  Whatever  vex- 
ed or  harnMed  me,  I  always  found  a  balm  from  her  lips  and  a 
cordial  in  hor  eyes  lo  soothe  and  cheer  me  ;  her  lost  words  were 
a  fervid  expression  of  the  unequalled  nRectinn  she  bore  me. 
You  well  know  that  I  saw  this  cloud  impending  Inst  spring,  and 
labored  to  make  up  my  mind  to  the  deepest  wound  that  could 
bo  inflicted  on  it ;  yet  when  it  came  nearer  I  could  nol  endure 

lo  look  ai  ii,  and  fed  myself  with  vain  hopes He 

who  made  her  all  pure  and  lovely  as  she  wns  knew  what 
was  best  fur  her,  and  after  indulging  hor  in  more  of  iono* 
e«nt  happiness  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people  in  a  long  life, 
he  has,  through  this  fiery  (rial,  brought  her  home  safely  lo  him- 
self. ■ —  Good  is  the  will  of  ihe  Lord  ! 

"  Do  not,  my  dear  friends,  mourn  for  the  freed  spirit  that  ex- 
ults in  iis  release  from  a  painful  prison.  Thank  God  for  me, 
that  gave  me  a  child  whose  presence  was  a  blessing,  and  whose 
memory  will  hover  round  me  like  a  vision  of  bliss,  till,  ihrou^ 
the  merits  of  my  Saviour,  I  shall  know  as  1  am  known.  Could 
I  forget  her  with  a  wish,  I  would  nol  pari  with  the  dear  image 
for  this  world's  treasure:  she  indeed  never  gave  her  mother 
grief,  but  when  she  died,  never  intenlionally  offended,  never 
hurt  m*  with  a  cold  look.  My  sun  is  fast  declining ,  I  have  not 
many  years  to  mourn.  Bui  why  mourn  for  this  blessed  spirit! 
0,  do  not  mourn,  my  dear  friends  :  consecrate  her  memory  ; 
think  cheerfully,  speak  easily  of  bcr.  Adieu,  dear  friends, 
wiieia"  —  Memoir  atid  Corrttponilence,  Vol.  i.  pp.  53-5A. 

No  one  can  wish  us  to  clothe  in  words  the  feelings  with 
which  every  heart  must  be  affecled  by  this  funeral  liymn,  so 
touching,  so  solerim,  and  so  holy. 

Here  we  conclude.  We  have  sttcceeded  but  ill  in  these 
imperfecl  notices  of  Mrs.  Grsnl,  if  we  have  not  given  the 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


For  the  use  of  those  wfao  own  the  £rst  edi- 
tioQ  of  the  volume  mentioned  on  the  title-page, 
I  have  here  given  all  the  important  additions 
made  in  the  second.  A.  N. 


NOTE* 

Ox  MHM  Opinioiu  and  Argumentt  of  Eichhom,  and  other 
Gtrman  Theologians. 

Mt  object  in  this  work  ia,  not  to  show  in  detail  llie  errors 
of  any  particular  hypothesis,  or  of  any  pnrticulnr  writer; 
but  10  exhibit  the  evidence  of  the  proposition,  that  llie  Gos- 
pels, OS  we  now  possees  them,  are  the  worka  of  tliose  to 
whom  they  hnvc  t)een  ascribed.  Hut  in  order  lo  maintain 
this  j>T0po!iition  snlisfaciority,  it  is  ncccssnry  to  tnkc  notice 
of  dw  asaerlions  and  arguments  which  have  been  brought 
ttgainst  it  Thus  [  have  adverted  in  what  precedes,  and 
■haU  continue  lo  do  so  occasionally  in  what  follows,  to  tho 
positions  involved  in  llie  hypothesis  of  Eichhom,  respecting 
the  lime  when  the  Gospels  first  became  known  sjiil  were 
gencmlly  received  by  Christians,  tlte  circumstances  that 
produced  their  reception,  and  their  previous  history. 

Bui  if  one  had  no  other  purpose  tiian  to  overthrow  thai 
hypoiheais,  il  might  seem  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  that  it  ii 
contradicted  and  set  aside  by  Eichhom  himself.  This  will 
appear  from  what  follows. 

Id  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  hia  Introdue* 
lion  lo  the  New  Tesiameni,  he  gives  an  additional  section 
(p.  684,  seqq.)  on  "  The  Reception  of  the  Four  Gospels  for 
Use  i»  the  Church."  He  begins  this  section  with  repro- 
Mutations  similar  to  those  which  have  been  already  quoted 

*  laseried  between  the  Fint  and  SmcuuI  Parts  of  the  work, 
after  p.  108  of  the  liisi  edition. 
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apostolic  men,  worthy  of  all  crociil.  Who,  therefore,  would 
not  prefer  ihcitu  10  all  others  !  This  cimiimtniice,  and  ibo 
simplicity  of  ilwtr  oonlenU,  reoommended  thuin  (^eiierally ; 
aod  80  forcibly  and  disiioctly,  thot,  without  any  coDsultDtioa 
or  n^rcemeni,  mnn  were  led  tu  give  ihcm  the  pmfcrence. 
In  the  peaceable  limes  of  the  Church,  before  a  spirit  of 
ooninidictioD  hod  been  oxcitod  by  polemical  bittcmese,  ibey 
wcrr  thus  irilftnily,  and  in  cffccl  p?ncTo!ty,  preferred.  After- 
wardit,  distiiiguiiihc!ii  writers  of  the  Church,  each  in  his  own 
way,  defended  the  choice  which  had  already  been  made^ 

It  ix  obvious  tfanl  this  lost  pdnuigc  is  wholly  irnoconcilMbla 
Willi  wliai  iiti mediately  pgrecud«s  it,  nrul  with  ilia  sUUcmenia 
previously  mode  by  Eichhom  ae  fundamental  poeitiom  id 
hi«  hypothenui.  In  the  veciion  jii*t  quoted  from,  ho  firat 
pvea  us  to  understand,  tbol  in  the  time  of  Urigim,  thai  ia, 
M  ihe  first  half  of  ihe  third  centtiryi  our  preaenl  Gtwpele 
hnd  mnnifostly  triumphed  over  lho»c  before  in  use ;  but  not 
without  a  conflict,  lie  hod  proviously  said,*  that  there  are 
no  tnwM  of  our  prcseni  Goapcis  before  the  and  of  th» 
second  and  the  beginning  of  ihi-  third  cr^nlur^-.  About  that 
time,  accordinK  to  him, "  the  Church,"  or  "  the  tige"  lint 
labored  to  procure  their  general  reception,  and  lo  auppreaa 
iIknui  before  in  use. 

But  in  the  passage  bat  quoted  he  suppoaea,  ihal  **lhe 
interval  between  ihe  yearn  150  and  175  ia  Uio  RtteM  ibat 
can  be  aligned  for  the  suloni  introduction  of  a  unonimity  of 
opinion "  concerning  the  four  Goapels.  All  notion  of  any 
coofliet  between  them  and  other  gospels  is  put  aside.  They 
were  received  "  lilcntly,"  "  without  nny  coi«u)t»iion  or 
agreement,''  "  in  pcticcuble  times,  before  a  spirit  of  coniro- 
veny  had  been  excited."    The  Church  did  not  bbor  to 


*  See  bttbrc,  p.  II. 
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Chnstians  in  that  part  of  the  world,  being  difleront  Trom 
Ihose  in  iwe.  "  Tho  WtM  had  been  long  in  |xi9aenion  of 
separate  histories  of  Christ.  Mnrk  aai  Luk«  »pp«ari  in- 
deed, to  h&vo  irrineA  ibein  lor  Itat;-,  and  those  of  Matthew 
and  John  hnd  each,  perhaps,  been  brought  by  CfariMiaw,  «a 
their  travels,  from  the  countries  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally deeigned."  "Before  the  cootrovoisy  with  Morcion, 
there  nn  Irvcos  enough  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Gospels 
separately,  but  not  as  collected  into  one  wolumo."  "  This 
collection  was  probably  formed  in  the  commencement  of 
thofto  controversies."  *'  Experience  had  sufficiently  taught 
tlin  onhodnx  Church,  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  secoad  century, 
how  iiecesMry  it  was,  on  account  of  lh«  controversies  with 
the  heretics,  to  define  the  writings  which  should  be  regarded 
iLS  sources  of  Christianity,  and  not  to  leave  this  to  the  judg- 
ment and  clioice  of  individuals."  But  the  selection  of  than 
books  waa  not  made  "  through  any  fomul  deeiaion  of  ilie 
Church  by  means  of  its  most  disiinguirtied  leeehera;  for 
dita  could  not  have  been  done  privately ;  but  through  a 
sileot  general  agreement,  iJurlng  a  period  of  perfect  (|uict  in 
the  Church,  when,  men's  minds  not  being  excited  by  other 
causes,  none  were  inclined  to  aet  themselres  against  the 
reception  of  any  writing  that  was  strange  to  them ;  for, 
without  opposition,  and  in  perfect  silence,  a  series  of  writ- 
ings,  regarded  as  the  authentic  records  of  Christianity,  waa 
unanimously  received  throughout  the  Chrietian  woHd  in  tha 
Ea«  and  in  the  West."" 

The  alter  inconsistency  of  this  accouol  with  the  stnta- 
ments  in  the  first  volume  of  Eichhom's  work  show  with 
how  little  consideraliun  the  hypothesis  there  developed  was 
adopted  by  him,  and  has  been  adopted  by  ethers.    llMt 
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Fob  the  use  of  those  who  own  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  volume  mentioned  on  the  title-page, 
I  have  here  given  all  the  important  additions 
made  in  the  second.  A.  N. 


NOTE* 

On  torrte  Opinwnt  and  ArgumaU*  of  Eichham,  and  other 
German  Theologians. 


Mr  object  in  this  work  is,  noi  to  show  in  detail  the  errors 
of  any  jiarticular  hypoihesia,  or  of  any  particular  writer; 
but  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  the  proposition,  thai  die  Gos- 
pels, as  wo  now  possess  ihem,  are  die  works  of  those  to 
whom  ihey  have  been  ascribed.  Bui  in  order  to  mninlnin 
this  proposition  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  the  assertions  and  arguments  which  have  been  brought 
a^inst  it.  Thus  I  havo  adverted  in  what  precedes,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  bo  occosionnlly  in  what  follows,  to  the 
positions  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn,  respecting 
llie  time  when  ttie  Gospels  first  became  known  and  were 
generally  received  by  Christians,  the  circumstances  that 
pro<3uced  their  reception,  and  their  previous  history. 

But  if  one  had  no  other  purpoiw  than  to  overthrow  that 
bypotheaia,  it  might  seem  sutTicteni  for  him  to  aay,  that  it  is 
cooiradicled  and  set  aside  by  £ichhom  himself.  This  will 
appear  from  what  follows. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  lirat  volume  of  hts  Introdoe* 
tion  to  the  New  Testament,  he  gives  an  additional  sectioD 
(p.  684,  seqq.)  on  "  ITie  Reception  of  the  Four  Gospels  for 
Ua«  io  the  Church."  He  begins  this  section  with  rcpre- 
aeotitioDS  similar  to  those  which  have  been  already  quoted 

■  Insetted  betweea  the  First  and  Second  PuiB  of  ihe  WMk, 
after  p.  lOS  of  the  fitst  edition 
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apostolic  men,  worihy  of  all  credit.  Who,  therefore,  would 
not  prefer  these  lo  all  others?  Thia  circuinsl&iiee,  and  the 
simpliciiy  of  ihoir  contcDU,  recommcDded  them  generally  ; 
add  so  forcibly  and  distinctly,  that,  without  uiy  coDKultnlion 
Of  agreement,  men  were  led  to  give  ibein  the  preference. 
In  th<!  peacenble  limes  of  the  Church,  before  a  spirit  of 
ooniradiction  had  been  eiciled  by  polemical  bittcmea,  they 
w«ra  Ibus  sileDlly,  and  in  eflecl  ^nerally,  prvfurred.  AAiir- 
wanla,  distingairiisd  writers  of  the  Church,  L-ach  in  lua  own 
way,  defended  the  choice  which  hnd  already  been  nude." 

It  is  olnious  thai  thia  last  paiisage  is  wliolly  imjconcilablo 
with  whol  immediately  precedes  it,  and  willt  the  stuti^meoli* 
proviously  made  by  Eichbora  ds  fundamental  posilioDs  tn 
hk  hypothena.  In  the  section  just  fjuoled  from,  ho  firat 
gms  U8  to  uoderstnod,  that  in  the  time  of  Ori^u,  ihat  ia, 
ID  the  linn  half  of  tho  third  ceniury.  our  present  (locpela 
had  manifestly  iriumjihcd  over  tlii^c  bcforr;  in  iitic ;  but  not 
without  u  coiillict.  Ho  had  prvvioiJHiy  sniii,*  that  thsre  aie 
uo  trac4M  of  our  preaaiit  GoRpdn  liefem  tbo  and  of  iho 
seeood  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  About  tfaiu 
tinw,  according  lo  him,  "  the  ('hurvh,"  or  "  the  a|^,"  firM 
labored  to  procure  tlicir  g«ncnil  reception,  and  to  auppreaa 
those  before  In  use. 

But  in  (he  pasngo  laM  4fuot«d  he  supposes,  that  "the 
Intairvnl  botwoen  the  yeora  150  an<l  175  ia  the  litte«i  Ihat 
can  be  a<«ignt.-d  for  (he  silent  Iniroduclion  of  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  "  concerning  the  four  Gospels.  All  notion  of  any 
conflict  between  them  and  other  goupcla  in  put  oiido.  They 
were  received  "  ailtntly,"  "  witbout  any  conNullation  or 
agreement,"  "  in  peaceable  times,  before  a  spirit  of  eoWro- 
rmvy  had  been  excited."    The  Church  did  not  tabor  to 

>  Dee  beftn,  p.  11. 
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Chriatiana  in  tlial  part  of  the  world,  being  diftvrcnt  rrom 
tho8«  in  UE«.  " The  M'mt  had  been  long  in  |  iiwiilliiiii  of 
■cpuralc  himories  of  Christ.  Mnrlt  and  Liik«  appear,  in- 
deed, to  havu  wnrten  theirs  Ibr  Italy,  and  those  of  Matlbav 
and  John  had  each,  perhaps,  been  btvught  by  Chrisli&iia,  oa 
tlwir  Iravets,  from  the  countries  for  which  ihey  were  origi- 
naliy  designed."  "  Before  the  controversy  with  Marcion, 
ihtin  nra  (races  enough  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Gospels 
se|Miralely,  but  not  ns  collected  into  one  volume."  "Thii 
colleotion  was  probably  formed  in  the  commeaocnient  of 
those  Gontroveraies."  "  Experience  had  sufficiently  laugbt 
the  orthodox  Church,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
how  ne«cmary  it  wu,  on  account  of  the  controversies  with 
the  heretics,  to  dfifine  the  wrilingsi  which  should  be  regarded 
sa  sources  of  Christianity,  and  not  to  leave  this  lo  the  judg- 
meot  and  choice  of  iodividuals."  But  the  Bclection  of  thote 
books  was  not  Rutde  "  through  any  formal  decision  of  the 
Church  by  means  of  ils  most  distinguished  leachers;  for 
this  could  not  have  been  done  primely ;  but  through  a 
silent  general  ngreemeni,  during  n  period  of  perfect  quiet  in 
the  Church,  when,  men's  minds  not  beiug  excited  by  other 
CWMM.  none  were  inclined  lo  «et  themselves  againsi  the 
nceplion  of  any  wriling  ihsl  was  siruige  lo  them;  for, 
iritbout  opposition,  and  in  perfect  silenee,  %  aeries  of  writ- 
lags,  regarded  as  the  authentic  records  of  Chrixtinnity,  was 
ummiiDOUsly  received  throughout  the  Christian  world  iu  the 
E»l  and  in  the  West."* 

*  The  uner  inconsistency  of  this  aecoual  with  the  stal*' 
ments  in  the  first  volume  of  Eichhom'a  work  show  with 
how  litdo  considemtioa  the  hypothesis  there  dereloped  was 
adopted  by  Mm,  and  has  been  adopted  by  otheis.    That 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


For  the  use  of  those  who  own  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  volume  mentioned  on  the  title-page, 
I  have  here  given  all  the  important  additions 
made  in  the  second.  A.  N. 


NOTE* 

On  aome  Opiniotu  and  Arguments  of  Eiehhom,  and  other 
Gtrman  Tyteologiam. 

Mr  object  in  this  work  is,  not  to  show  in  detail  tho  errors 
of  any  particular  hypothesis,  or  of  any  particular  vriter ; 
but  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  Iho  proposilioD,  that  the  Go*- 
pels,  as  we  now  possen  them,  are  the  works  of  thote  to 
whom  they  have  been  nscribed.  But  in  onlvr  to  maintain 
this  proposition  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  to  lake  notice 
of  the  assertions  and  argumenia  which  have  been  brought 
•gainst  it.  Thus  1  hove  adverted  in  what  precedes,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  occasionally  in  whni  follows,  to  the 
positiont  involved  in  tlie  hypotliesis  of  Bichhorn,  respecting 
the  time  when  the  Gospels  Rrsi  became  known  and  were 
gCDomlty  received  by  Christians,  the  circumstances  ihnl 
prodiicod  their  reception,  and  their  previous  history. 

But  if  one  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  overthrow  that 
hypothesis,  it  might  seem  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  that  it  is 
contradicted  and  set  aside  by  Eiehhom  himself.  This  will 
kppear  from  what  follows. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  hi«  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  he  gives  an  additional  section 
(p.  684,  seqq.)  on  "  The  Reception  of  the  Four  GospeU  for 
Use  in  the  Church."  He  begins  this  section  with  repr«* 
senlaiions  similar  lo  thoee  which  have  been  already  quoted 

■  hmnvd  between  the  Pint  tai  Second  Parts  of  th«  worii, 
after  p.  106  of  the  fint  editign. 
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apostolic  men,  worthy  of  all  croilit.  Who,  tfaerofore,  would 
aol  prefer  Uiese  to  all  others  f  This  circiitnautnce,  ond  ihe 
sLmpliciiy  of  iheir  oonienla,  reconuneiided  them  generally ; 
Einil  so  forcibly  and  dislinclly,  lliat,  without  any  oonauitation 
or  ■gTMHieni,  men  were  led  to  give  tlxim  the  prefemice. 
In  the  peaceable  times  of  the  Church,  before  a  spirit  of 
oontradiction  had  b«eD  excited  by  polemical  biiieraew,  Utey 
were  thus  silently,  and  in  e^Kt  gK;ncrnlly,  prcfcnicd.  AAer* 
wards,  disiiuguished  writers  of  iJir  Church,  each  in  hia  own 
way,  defended  the  choice  which  had  already  been  made.'* 

It  jx  obvious  tlint  this  Inst  pnswigc  is  wholly  iTTOconcileble 
with  what  in  i  media  lei  y  precedeai  it,  and  with  the  stntrmenta 
previously  inade  by  Eichhom  as  fuiidameittal  poaittuna  in 
his  hypothcaia.  In  the  section  just  quoted  from,  he  finl 
gives  ua  to  understand,  that  in  the  lime  of  Origun,  IhM  ia, 
in  the  iirBt  half  of  the  lliird  century,  our  prewnt  Gotpda 
bad  mtinifostly  triumphud  over  those  before  in  uae;  but  not 
without  a  conflict,  llo  had  previously  said,*  that  there  are 
no  traorat  of  our  pieaont  GoFpob  before  tbo  end  of  the 
second  and  thu  beginning  of  the  third  cnnliiry.  About  that 
time,  according  to  him,  "  iht-  Church,"  or  "  th»!  agti,"  finrt 
labored  to  )>rocuni  their  foncial  reception,  and  to  supprvaa 
ihoM!  bnfore  in  umi. 

But  in  (he  posEAge  last  quoted  he  supposes,  tliai  "  lite 
interval  between  the  yeat«  150  and  175  is  the  fittest  that 
can  be  assigned  for  the  ailent  introduction  of  a  utMnimity  of 
opinion"  conceniing  the  four  Gospels-  AH  noiion  of  any 
conflict  between  (hem  and  other  gospels  is  put  aside.  TTiey 
wore  received  "silcolly,"  "  wiihout  nny  conaullation  or 
agreement,"  "  in  pcuceuhli!  times,  before  a  Mpirit  of  contra 
versy  liad  been  excited."    The  Cburoh  did  not  labor  to 

*  Bee  bebra,  p.  II. 
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Chriniana  in  that  part  of  the  world,  being  dil!ei«Bt  f>om 
Ummo  in  use.  "  The  W««t  hftd  tmcn  long  in  pcwnMion  of 
■epamtc  hintorics  of  Christ.  Mark  and  Luke  apfwar,  hf 
deed,  10  bftve  mitten  ibcin  for  Imly,  nnd  Ihoee  of  Matthew 
Kod  John  ha<I  each.  perlM|M,  bui-n  brutight  by  Chriatiaiw,  <» 
their  travel*,  from  iho  coumries  for  which  they  were  orig;l< 
nally  deeigaed."  "  Rcforo  the  controversy  with  Marcion, 
there  lira  tmcos  enough  of  the  esiatcnce  of  the  (bur  Oovpol* 
aepanlAly,  but  not  at  coDccled  into  one  voliiEM.'*  '*  Thia 
eolleolion  wa*  probably  formed  in  tho  commcrMemoni  of 
thoM  coRlrovenie*."  "  Experience  liad  nufliciimtly  taught 
the  orthodox  Church,  in  the  firet  half  of  the  aecond  century, 
bow  ncccMnry  it  was,  on  account  of  the  controvernea  with 
the  beTetic*,to  ddfiiio  the  writing*  which  ahould  be  regarded 
aa  sources  of  Chriaiianity,  and  not  lo  leave  this  lo  the  judg* 
ment  and  choice  of  individuals."  But  (ho  selection  of  these 
bookn  wii<  not  made  *'  through  any  formal  decision  of  the 
Chuich  by  ineatis  of  its  inosl  distinguished  teachen;  for 
this  could  not  have  been  done  privately;  but  through  a 
■Uent  general  ngrccment,  ihiring  a  period  of  perfect  quiet  in 
the  Church,  when,  nmii's  minda  nut  being  excited  by  other 
causes,  none  were  inclined  lo  set  themselves  against  the 
reception  of  any  writing  that  was  atrange  to  them ;  for, 
witliout  opposition,  and  in  perfect  silence,  a  scries  of  wri^ 
in^  regarded  as  the  authentic  records  of  Christianity,  was 
uivuiimously  received  throughout  the  Christian  world  in  (ha 
East  and  in  the  West."  ■ 

The  utter  inconaiateney  of  this  account  with  llie  staw- 
ments  in  the  fiisl  volume  of  Eichhorn's  work  show  with 
how  little  consideration  the  hypothesis  there  developed  was 
adopted  by  him,  and  has  been  adopted  by  othen-     That 
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TA*  Chtmittry  of  Vegttalien. 


im]>rc»«iot)  nt  a  woman  of  exlraordinarj  good  smse,  and 
of  tiiicoiiiiiion  powers  of  mind  ;  whose  letiers,  cmbracii^ 
a  wide  varietur  of  subjects,  are  as  truly  valuable  as  ihoee 
of  any  other  writer,  and  likely  to  be  of  as  permanen[ 
inlenjst,  and  to  afTord  as  lasting  gratiScatioo  ;  but  upc- 
ciully  of  a  woman  of  great  sirengih  of  character,  roim- 
ed  by  religioos  principle  and  penetrated  by  rvtigious  sen- 
ttmenl,  llie  vital  principle  of  whose  moral  being  was  foilh 
in  God  and  iiumonaiity,  whose  sympathies  were  warm  : 
diffusive,  and  who  was  full  of  disinterested  kindoeas. 


iiiV 
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Wc  noed^ot  inform  our  readers,  that  tl)C  subjocta  with 
which  ibese' works  arc  occupied  Imve  recently  cxciiod  mtjch 
ailcmion  and  interest.  Few  striciiy  scientllic  treatises  )»vc 
been  so'gcnerally  read  in  this  country  as  Professor  Liebig's 
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NOTE* 

On  some  Opinions  and  Argwmatu  of  Eichlwm,  and  other 
German  Theologians. 


Mr  ohjfwt  in  tliis  work  is,  not  to  show  tn  dntail  the  eiron 
of  any  parlicuiar  hypothesis,  or  of  any  particular  writer  j 
but  to  exhibit  tho  evidence  of  the  proposition,  thai  the  Gos- 
pels, as  we  now  possess  them,  are  the  woritii  of  those  to 
whom  t)iey  have  been  ascribed.  But  in  order  to  maintain 
ihia  praposiiion  satisfacloriiy,  it  is  necessary  to  lake  nolicv 
of  the  assertions  and  arguments  which  hove  been  brought 
against  iu  Thus  I  have  adverted  in  what  prucedeA,  and 
sball  continue  to  do  so  occasionally  in  what  fotlows,  to  the 
pontioDB  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhora,  raepecting 
ibo  time  when  the  tiospels  first  became  known  tuid  wcro 
generally  received  by  Chrisliuns,  the  circumstances  tliat 
produced  their  reception,  and  thrir  previous  history. 

But  if  one  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  overthrow  that 
hypothesis,  it  might  seem  sufficient  for  him  to  sny,  that  it  is 
contradicted  and  set  aside  by  Eichhoni  liimself.  This  will 
appear  from  what  follows. 

In  tho  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Teslarnent,  he  gives  an  additional  section 
(p.  684,  seqq.)  on  "  The  Reception  of  the  Four  Gospels  for 
Olo  in  the  Church."  He  begins  this  section  with  ropre- 
sentstions  similar  to  those  which  hftv«  been  already  <iualed 

*  Inserted  between  the  First  and  Second  Paris  of  the  work, 
after  p.  108  of  tlie  first  edition. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


For  the  use  of  those  who  own  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  volume  mentioned  on  the  title-page, 
I  have  here  given  all  the  important  additions 
made  in  the  second.  A.  N. 


NOTE* 

Or  lome  Optniom  and  Argument*  of  Eiehhom,  and  other 
German  Theologians. 

Mr  obJMt  in  (his  work  is,  not  to  show  in  detail  Iho  ciron 
of  any  particular  hypothesifl,  or  of  any  particular  writer; 
but  to  exhibit  ihe  evidence  of  tlie  proposition,  Uiat  Die  Gos- 
pels, as  we  now  posaeaa  them,  are  the  worka  of  those  to 
-whom  they  hove  been  ascribed.  But  in  order  to  maintsiit 
tltis  proposition  sniiafoctorily,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  Ihe  aasertions  and  argumenU  which  liavo  been  brought 
ngninst  it.  Thus  [  have  adverted  in  what  precedes,  and 
slml!  continue  to  do  so  occasionally  in  what  follows,  lo  the 
positions  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn,  respecting 
the  linie  when  the  Gospels  firet  becatiie  known  and  were 
genemlly  received  by  Christiana,  the  circumstances  that 
produced  their  reception,  and  ilioir  pnivious  history. 

Bui  if  one  had  no  other  purpoiie  llian  to  overthrow  thai 
hypothesis,  it  might  aeem  aujFicieni  for  him  to  aay,  thai  it  ia 
contmdicted  and  set  aside  by  Eiehhom  himself,  litis  will 
appear  from  what  follows. 

In  the  second  edition  of  ilie  firel  volume  of  his  Introduc* 
lion  to  the  New  Testament,  he  gives  an  additional  section 
(p.  684,  seqq.)  on  "  The  Rcccplioo  of  the  Four  Gospels  for 
Use  in  the  Church."  He  begins  this  section  witli  rcpro* 
seotations  simitar  to  those  which  have  been  already  quoted 

*  Inwrled  between  the  Pint  and  Second  Parts  of  the  work, 
after  p.  IDS  of  the  first  edition- 
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from  him.*  Referriag  to  the  end  of  the  aecond  centtny, 
he  states,  that  "This  age" — he  does  aot  here  say  "the 
Church  "  —  "  labored  zealously  and  aioiultaneoasly  to  rep- 
resent Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  as  the  tmly  authen- 
tic biographere  of  Christ,  as  if  this  had  not  been  done 
before ;  and  an  earnest  effort  was  now  first  made  to  sup- 
press  the  other  gospeU,  which  is  eu4i«r  times  had  baen 
abundantly  in  use."  According  to  him,  these  labora  and 
efibrls  soon  attained  success.  In  the  time  of  Origen,  "  our 
four  Go^>ds  had  manifestly  triumphed  orer  thoae  before 
in  use,  in  alt  the  principal  diviaiona  oF  the  Chiistian  world ; 
though,  from  the  want  of  any  accouat  of  the  cooflicL,  w« 
are  unable  to  explain  how  their  aucceas  waa  obtaioed." 

All  this  is  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  what  he  had 
said  before.  But  aiW  a  single  sentence,  in  which  be 
merely  quotes  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  T«tal- 
lian,  and  Ireneeus  aa  vouchers  £»*  the  general  Teceptitxi  and 
eitensive  spread  of  the  Gospels,  he  thus  proceeds :  — 

"The  period  immediately  before  the  controveruss  le- 
apecling  the  heresy  of  the  Mootanists,  and  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter  (which  commenced  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  seooiid  ceotury),  that  is  to  say,  the  interval  between 
the  years  l£iO  and  175,  appears  to  be  the  fittest  that  oaa  be 
asaigped  for  the  silent  introduction  of  this  onaniiaity  of 
opinio  respecting  those  go^ls  which  meriiad  a  prebrenoe 
above  othere ;  provided  any  cause  can  be  p<»nted  out,  which 
might  faoililBte  such  a  decision.  And  such  a  oause  existed, 
"nie  other  gMpels  either  did  not  bear  the  muat  of  aiqr 
author,  or  the  individual  names  of  Aew  authors  warn  not 
specified.  On  the  contrary,  our  four  G«ap^  were  asci^ 
ed,  two  of  them  to  Apostles,  Matthew  and  John,  and  two  lo 

"  8«e  tMlbre,  pp.  11, 12,  of  the  first  edition. 
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■posKilic  men,  worthy  of  all  credit  Who,  therefore,  would 
ool  prefer  ihme  to  ail  othera  ?  This  ciimimBtaace,  and  the 
simplicity  of  ihoir  codIcdIs,  recommended  them  (generally  ; 
md  BO  forcibly  and  dixtinctly,  that,  without  tiny  coiuiuhalioii 
or  sgreemenl,  men  were  led  to  give  ibem  the  prefereiwe. 
In  tho  peaeoobie  times  of  the  Church,  before  a  spirit  of 
OonitBdiction  had  been  excited  by  polemical  biitomoes,  they 
were  thus  silently,  and  in  effect  generally,  preferred.  After- 
wards,  disLnguisbed  writers  of  the  Church,  each  in  hia  own 
way,  defended  tho  choice  which  had  already  been  made." 

h  is  obvious  that  tliis  last  passage  is  wlioUy  irrocooinUblo 
wilh  what  iminedialoly  precedes  it,  and  with  the  statetBeuiB 
pnviously  made  by  Bichhom  as  fuDdamental  positions  in 
hia  hypolheaa.  bi  the  section  Just  quoted  from,  ho  finit 
gives  ua  to  onderslaDd,  that  in  the  time  of  Urigeu.  Uial  ia, 
is  the  firm  half  of  the  third  ccotury,  our  praseai  tiospala 
had  manifestly  triumphed  over  ihusc  Utfore  in  uiie;  but  not 
without  a  con Ilic I.  llu  had  previously  said,'  ihnt  thoro  arc 
no  traoca  of  our  prvitcitt  OonpeU  bi-fon;  the  end  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  iliird  centurj'.  About  thai 
timo,  according  to  him,  ^'  the  ('itiiivh,"  or  '*  thi>  age,"  fiiM 
Ivborvd  to  procure  thur  general  recepiion,  and  to  supprsm 
ihoae  before  in  use, 

Uul  in  the  pasengo  loM  quoted  ho  auppoaos,  that  '*lhe 
interval  between  the  yeaia  150  and  175  is  the  fittest  that 
can  be  assigned  for  the  sUeM  introduction  of  a  unanimity  of 
opinion "  concerning  tho  four  Ooapcls.  All  notion  of  any 
conflict  between  them  and  other  gospels  i*  put  asido.  They 
were  received  "  silently,"  "  u-iitioui  any  eonsutiation  or 
Bgreement,"  "  in  peaceable  times,  before  a  spirit  of  eo«MlO> 
vwsy  had  been  excited."    The  Chaich  did  not  labor  to 
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procure  their  reception  about  the  end  of  the  second  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  On  the  contrary,  the  last 
year  aasigned  for  the  period  during  which  ihey  were  brought 
into  common  use  is  the  year  175; — which  preceded  by  about 
ten  years  the  birth  of  Origen,  during  whose  time,  according 
lo  Eichhom's  first  statement,  they  finally  triumphed. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  looeenees  and  incohe- 
rence of  thought  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  many 
modem  Gemian  theologians.  Objects  are  so  indistinctly 
presented,  and  under  such  changeable  forms,  the  light  is  so 
thrown  here  and  there,  ttut  the  eye  is  dazzled  and  per- 
plexed by  the  uncertain  show  and  glimmer.  The  only 
advantages  attending  this  mode  of  writing  are,  that  if  the 
reader  be  diesatisfied  with  one  opinion,  he  may  have  the 
choice  of  another  ;  and  that  the  author,  if  driven  from  one 
BBSertion,  may  take  refuge  upon  another,  which  he  has 
equally  maintained. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  self-contradiction  of  Eichhom 
should  not  be  insisted  upon  ;  that  it  is  a  mere  oversight,  an 
hallucination.  It  was  not,  however,  a  temporary  hallucina- 
tion. Several  years  after  the  appearance  of  what  I  have 
just  quoted,  that  is  in  1627,  the  last  yeor  of  his  life,  he 
published  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  hia  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament;  and  in  the  fourth  volume,  without 
retracting,  or  referring  to,  the  main  positions  of  his  hypolb> 
esis,  he  contradicts  them  as  explicitly  as  in  the  passage 
that  has  been  quoted.  He  is  treating  of  the  collection  of 
the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  into  two  volumes,  as  he 
supposes,  one  containing  the  Gospels  and  the  other  the 
Epistles. 

The  heretic  Marcion,  he  says,  began  to  spread  his  opin- 
ions in  the  West  between  the  years  140  and  ISO.  His 
gospel,  which  he  cairied  with  him, "  was  strange "  to  the 
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ChTMiians  in  that  part  of  the  world,  bftiag  diflerenl  from 
thow  in  us(f.  "  The  Wmi  had  been  long  in  pcmeMian  of 
sep&rato  hisiuries  of  Christ.  Mnrk  and  Litkc  opfkcnr,  in- 
deed, to  have  wrilien  (liein  for  Italy,  and  ihotw  of  Mutthcw 
(ind  John  had  each,  perhaps,  been  brouj^ht  by  Christians,  oa 
tlwir  trarels,  from  the  countries  for  which  they  wpto  origi- 
nally dMnpwd.*^  ■*  Before  the  controversy  with  Ktarcion, 
tbcrn  are  tmces  enough  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Uospela 
separately,  but  not  as  collected  into  one  volume."  "This 
oolfeclion  was  probably  formed  in  lh«  commencemeat  of 
those  controversies."  "  Experience  had  sufficiently  laiighl 
tho  orthodox  Church,  iti  the  first  half  of  ibo  smowI  century, 
how  ncccMnry  it  was,  on  account  of  the  controversies  with 
Ike  heretics,  to  define  (he  writings  iriueh  riiould  be  regarded 
m  sources  of  Christianity,  and  not  to  twve  this  to  th«  judg- 
ment and  choice  of  individuals."  But  the  selecbon  of  these 
books  was  not  made  "  iliruugh  any  formal  decision  of  tho 
Church  by  means  of  its  most  distinguished  teachers;  for 
this  oould  not  have  been  dwio  privately;  hut  ibraogb  a 
nIeM  gsner^  agreement,  during  a  period  of  perfect  <iuiet  in 
the  Church,  when,  meo's  minds  not  being  excited  by  other 
causes,  none  were  inclined  to  set  themselves  agaimt  the 
reception  of  any  writing  that  was  Grange  to  tht'm;  for, 
without  opposition,  and  in  perfect  silence,  a  scries  of  writ- 
inga,  regardad  aa  the  authentic  records  of  Chrinianity,  wai 
unanimoiinly  received  throughout  the  Chnatiau  world  in  the 
Ka«  and  in  the  West."" 

TIm  utter  iDconsisteocy  of  this  account  with  the  atstiv 
trtcntH  in  the  first  volume  of  Eichhorn'«  work  aliow  with 
bow  little  considcmtion  the  hypothuiiii  there  developed  was 
adopted  by  Vim,  and  has  been  adopted  by  othera.    That 
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hypotbeaia,  however,  struck  its  roota  deep  in  the  ibeologjr 
of  Gernumy ;  and  raaay  ofiett  hftre  Bprung  up  fnxn  iL 
There  is  no  other  in  which  propoiiti<Hia  teoding  to  weaken 
neu's  faith  ia  the  geauioeneM  of  tbe  Goapela  m  ao  bIbIk 
crfttety  and  plausibly  embodied.  It  has  eaaeutially  afiected 
the.  Bpeculationa  of  a  large  claia  of  theologians,  particnlariy 
among  his  countrymen.  All  the  doubta  and  otgectionB  on 
historical  fjrounda,  by  wluch  the  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels  has  of  late  years  been  assailed,  have 
been  connected  with  it.  The  question  at  inue  b  a  very 
important  one.  Putting  aside  all  religious  coaaidemtioas, 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  is  a  subject  <d  &r  more 
ourioeity  and  interest  than  that  of  any  woik  of  classical 
antiquity.  But  what  should  we  think  <^  a  critic  who  should 
assail  the  genuineness  of  wy  ancient  classical  inkk  with 
such  unsteady  and  inconsistent  assertions? 

But  something  still  remains  to  be  said,  (^e  is  placed 
in  an  eztiaordinory  position  who  is  arguing  against  tbe 
hypothesis  of  Eichhom  sa  invalidating  the  proof  of  (he 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels ;  for  Eichhom  himself  BMerts 
and  defends  their  geaulneoess.  In  the  second  volume  of 
bis  Introduction  to  tbe  New  Testament,  he  reasons  at  lei^th 
to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (pp.  SSS- 
354).  I  have  already*  quoted  from  his  first  voliune  otm 
passage,  in  which  he  mainiains  tbe  genuineness  of  alt  the 
four  Gospels.  But  his  fourth  vidume  presents  other  fn- 
nges  mora  remarkable.  In  the  fiux  and  reflux  of  opinions 
on  which  his  hypolbeus  was  borne  up,  tbe  flow  was  in  his 
first  volume,  and  the  ebb  in  his  fourth. 

In  tbe  latter  volume  he  treats  of  the  formation  of  .tl» 
canon  of  the  New  Testament.    Tbe  early  Christiana,  ac- 

*  8s«  Man,  p.  86. 
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cordinji;  to  him,  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  admiliing 
into  it  no  book  which  wn*  not  the  work  of  nn  Apo<rti«,  or 
of  a  scholar  and  companion  of  ihe  ApD»lles  (p.  42).  Ho 
gives  us  to  understand,  thai  as  regards  most  of  Uie  books 
which  compose  il,  "criticism,  in  the  porfcci'ton  to  which  it 
ho*  been  brought  in  our  ngc,  allies  itself  to  the  tradition  of 
Ihe  Church,  and  confirms  lis  judgment  upon  iheir  genutnc- 
nem  as  apostolic  writings  "  (p.  €7).  After  enomeratin^  and 
remarking  upon  several  which  he  rejects,  he  mys :  — **  The 
nmaining  writings" — including  the  Gospels — "which  the 
Church  has  received  into  the  csnon  of  iho  New  Teatsment 
Bppcnr,  after  the  strictcat  critioil  cxttmination,  as  genuine 
documents  of  the  Christian  religion  "  (p.  70).  The  lilte  of 
(he  next  section  is,  "  Con firma lion  of  the  Tmdition  concern- 
ing the  Antiquity  of  the  Writings  of  the  New  I'estamenl ; 
or  Proofs  of  iheir  Genuineness."  These  proofii  ore  dcrired 
from  their  correspond  en  ue  with  the  history  of  the  times, 
and  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  lliose  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed.  And  the  next  section  (p.  89)  begins 
with  the  declaration,  that  "as  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity 
handed  down  genuine  writings  to  succeeding  Christians,  so 
they,  during  the  subsequent  period,  have  preserved  these 
writings  tincorrupted." 

All  this  being  asserted,  it  may  aeem,  at  fir«l  glance,  as 
if  it  were  useless  to  ptirsue  the  argument  One  con  prove 
nothing  more  ihnn  wlmt  his  opponent,  if  he  ao  reganl  him, 
baa  already  contended  for.  But  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gci|iels  is  a  subject  of  too  seriouN  importance  for  it»  proof 
to  be  suffered  to  rest  on  the  self-contradicliona  of  a  German 
theo!^^. 

Indeed,  Eichhom's  assertions  of  Ihe  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels  hare  made  no  impression  on  the  theologians  of  his 
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eooatiy,  or  on  Aon  who  hov«  deriTad  their  (^uuona  ftom 
them.  Db  Wetto  (id  the  neood  vdiiioa  of  hit  CommeBtuy 
on  the  Go^ele,  publiibed  in  1889)  njt,  thnl  in  regard  to 
*'te  hiAnieal  ciideinn  of  the  Oospeb"  (Uw  nwaning  of 
wUteb  indefinite  worde  we  nay  dedooe  fraia  their  coooec- 
tioB  M  being  "  the  inquiiy  bow  &r  the  histoiy  in  the  Goa- 
pris  is  tnia  or  iktae"),  "if  it  be  aot  loo  eerljr  for  the 
praaent  atate  of  tbecdogy,  it  is  too  eailf  for  the  state  <^  my 
own  TJews  and  eonTiatioiis,  to  solve  the  whole  proUem  of 
the  cAieism  of  the  enngatical  history ;  and  I  would  not 
fidl  into  the  errw,  owDOulled  by  most  of  the  oppoaen  of 
Dr.  Strenas,  of  putting  fbrwsrd  orer-haaty  and  immature 
ihoughta."  The  inquity  into  the  truth  of  the  eraDgetio 
histoiy  is  primarily  connected,  ha  aajn,  with  the  results  of 
criticism  concerning  the  sources  of  this  historyi  that  is,  with 
the  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 
But  in  respect  to  the  firat  three  Gospels,  he  has  attained 
only  to  what  he  calls  the  tiegalioe  conclusion,  that  they  are 
founded  on  tradition;  and  with  regard  to  the  Goepel  of 
John  he  has  come  to  no  confident  decision.  "  It  would  be 
toleiably  easy,"  be  sftys,  "  to  solve  critically  the  problem  of 
the  Gospel-history,  if  the  apostolical  genuineneas  and  cred- 
ibility of  (bat  Gospel  might  be  presupposed."  This  was 
done,  he  says,  by  the  most  liee-minded  critics  before 
Strauss.  But  De  Wette  finds  himself  unable  to  answer 
satisfactorily  the  objections  of  Stnuse  and  Weisse ;  be  finds 
no  sure  foothold  on  the  Gospel  of  John;  and  "I  must, 
therefore,"  he  says,  "  reserve  many  things  which  depend 
(m  the  question  of  its  genuiiuness  till  I  am  better  infonned 
hereafter."* 
This  appears  in  a  work  printed  when  the  author  was 

■  Eugetiidia  Hsndtmoh  in  d.  N.  T.    VtA.  I.  P.  iii.  pp.  SS,  393. 
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aixnit  liity  yews  ol<),  aiW  ho  bad  apeat  n  gre&l  part  of  his 
life  in  ihc  rxpo«ilion  of  hia  optnione  concerning  religion  and 
Chrinlianiiy.  U  is  ptirt  of  n  diuertation  which  concludu 
a  eoromeniary  on  tbe  Qoapela.  If  one  in  sinick  by  the 
■nodMty  of  Ihe  wriler  in  being  unwilling  al  his  ag<:  to  put 
fimrud  oTQr-ha«ty  and  immaiun)  opinions  rotpccting  ibeir 
oedilHlity,  yet,  on  tbe  other  faaiud,  ibera  may  Mem  aotn* 
want  of  coondcntlion  in  undertaking  lo  expound  ibe  char- 
■CMf  of  our  niligioH  without  any  Axed  opiniota  cooccniiBg 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  iia  history. 

His  younger  conteraporar}',  Straus,  to  whom  Dc  WctM 
TsGin,  has  Mttled  convictions  on  the  subject.  Ho  is  satis* 
fted  that  tho  Goepels  are  neither  geauiiie  nor  credible. 
H«  holds,  at  the  same  lime,  deienninot«ly,  a  correct  opinion 
respecting  the  imponance  of  the  questian  of  their  genu- 
ineness, "  Certaiiil y,"  he  saya.  "  it  would  be  of  decisira 
Wtight  to  estabiish  iho  credibility  of  the  Uible- history,  wotQ 
it  proved  that  it  was  written  by  oyewilnesses,  or  ovao  by 
conlempomries  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  tho  events."  * 

But  such,  acconliug  lo  him,  wan  not  the  case ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  Ihe  historical  eridenee  for  the  genuine- 
oess  of  the  Gospels  in  a  diswrlaiion  occupying  about  ton 
IMge*  (pp.  73-64)  of  the  more  than  fiAeen  hundrud  which 
compose  his  work.  Its  depth  is  not  disproportioned  lo  its 
length ;  for  noihing  more  superficial  wos  ever  put  forward 
by  0  wriler  of  soy  note  as  the  examination  of  an  important 
subject.  But  he  coiuidera  it  uiiiieceosary  lo  attend  to  the 
historical  evidence,  except  so  far  as  to  show,  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  main  purpose  of  his  book,  which  is  lo 
prove  directly  from  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  that  they 
are  neither  credible  nor  genuine. 

*  Ub«o  Jmu,  i.  •>.  Lift  of  Jmu>.    3d  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  73. 
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In  purauing  this  puipose,  hii  argument  rests  on  two  fun- 
domental  propoaitioiu.  One  of  these  he  statei  eipliciUy, 
the  other  he  does  not.  The  fim  is,  thst  "  the  chain  of 
finite  causes  is  indiaaoluble,  and  that  ■  miracle  is  impoam- 
Ue."*  As  the  whole  biatory  recorded  in  the  Gospels  is 
miraculous  in  lis  essential  character,  and  full  of  accounts 
of  particutar  miracles,  this  principle  alone  is  sufiicient  to 
determine  the  thorough!]'  fabulous  character  of  those  writ- 
ings. But  Strauss,  not  content  with  this  clear  demonstra- 
tion, has  filled  a  great  part  of  his  woric  with  criticisms 
founded  on  hia  second  principle,  which  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained :  If  two  or  more  books  purport  to  be  written  by 
indiriduals  who  were  penonally,  or  by  direct  information, 
well  a»iuainted  with  a  series  of  transactions,  and  if,  in 
professing  to  relate  the  same  events,  the  authors  of  those 
hooka  differ  irreconcilably  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  them,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
events  never  occurred,  that  the  narratives  are  fabulous  (or 
"  mythical  "),  and  the  books  not  genuine.  He  labors,  there- 
fore, to  make  it  apparent  that  (here  are  such  contredlctions 
in  the  Gospels. 

If  a  critic  begin  with  putting  out  of  sight  the  fact,  that 
probably  there  were  never  two  original  histories  of  any 
considerable  length,  concerning  the  same  series  of  events, 
which  accorded  with  each  other  in  all  their  details,  bis 
success  in  discovering  objections  to  the  credibility  of  books 
subjected  to  his  examination  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
rashness  of  his  judgment,  to  the  narrowness  of  bis  views, 
and  to  his  deficiency  in  the  learning  and  sagacity  which 
might  enable  him  to  discern  the  explanalion  of  what  he 
does   not  at  once   understand,   to   perceive   that  seeming 

'  LflbeD  Jeiu,  I.  86.    Comp.  pp.  94-96, 116. 
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■ra  oA«n  not  reel,  or  not  imporlnnl,  difficultie*,  and  to 
oonw  to  the  conviniioo,  ll»t  a  namtiru  may  be  ewwntially 
true  in  which  there  are  errors.  Kxcepiiog  the  objectioDS 
of  Stnium  to  every  ihing  miroculoua  in  lh«  hisiory  of 
our  Lord,  the  alrilcing  out  of  which,  as  he  himtelf  rec- 
Ognixe*,  leaves  but  a  »ca»ty  and  uncertain  baaiii  of  true 
UsUh^i  the  crilicisma  in  his  work  are  directed  rather 
agjllnat  iho  doctrine  thai  tlie  Gospels  were  vrrittcn  by 
mirsculoua  inspiration,  than  against  their  credibility.  But 
bia  volumca  are  not  without  their  vrIuc.  They  prcsoni  a 
CoUection,  from  various  authors,  of  difTicultio'it  in  the  history 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  to  which  their  expositor  should 
particularly  direct  his  ailention,  and  by  iho  ciamination  of 
which  new  light  may  be  thrown  on  their  narmtivc. 

When  Strauss'*  book  appeared,  German  theology  was 
becoming  scar  and  yellow.  But,  though  infidelity  was  pre- 
dominant, the  new  form  of  infidelily  braughl  forward  by 
bim  GBUoed  a  shaking  among  t)ie  dry  branches,  and  reviews, 
pajuphlets,  and  hooka  were  showered  upon  him,  like  au- 
tumnal leaves.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  any  of  ihcsn 
answer*  tliere  is  a  solid  confutation  of  hia  two  fundamental 
prtnoiples. 


I.x  whnl  precedes  in  this  note,  I  have  brought  together 
Btatenients  which  stood  apart  in  iho  original  edition  of  this 
volume,  and  connected  them  willi  some  additional  remarks. 
Upon  resuming  in  tlie  test  the  ai^umenl  for  the  geouineneas 
of  the  Gospels,  wc  shall — except  in  relation  to  the  proof 
efTorded  by  Justin  Martyr  —  have  little  occasion  or  opportu- 
nity to  advert  to  the  errors,  or  opposite  opinions,  of  other 
writers.  The  facts  lo  be  slated  in  evidence  are  undisputed ; 
and  of  the  reasoning  upon  thoae  lacta  every  one  can  judge 
for  himself. 
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But  in  order  fblly  to  diaembanus  tho  nbivct  on  v}uoh 
ira  u«  kboot  ta  snter  from  all  ofajectioiu  except  dioM  made 
to  the  testtmoQjr  of  JoBtin,  there  are  two  topici  which  it 
may  be  well  to  take  notice  of  here;  eapecialty  aa  the 
argurnent  respecting  tiiera  lies  within  a  narrow  compaH, 
and  in  trealing  the  fint  of  tfaem  we  must  recur  to  the  con- 
dudon  which  it  baa  been  my  purpoae  to  eatablish  in  the 
pxeoeding  part  of  ttua  woili. 

Thi  fint  it  the  testimony  of  Papiaa  to  the  amborabip 
of  the  OoBpeb  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  I  have  already 
adveited  to  it,*  eukI  Bholl  produce  it  at  length  beraaitor. 
8chlaiemMcher,t  EhraDii,  and  otbera  have  attempted  to 
invalidate  it. 

Aa  there  is  no  question  that  Papiaa,  tn  the  Jtnt  qtuirter 
of  the  teeond  eentmy,  ascribed  certain  books  concerning 
the  history  of  Chrisl  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  only  ground 
to  be  token  by  those  who  would  reject  his  testimony,  and 
that,  consequently,  which  has  been  taken,  is,  to  contend  that 
they  were  not  the  same  books  as  the  Gospels  ascribed  to 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  century. 

Bui,  OS  1  have  said,  the  argument  on  this  subject  lies 
within  a  narrow  compass.  The  proposition  asserted  must 
involve  one  of  two  conjectures.  One  supposition  may  be, 
that  the  books  mentioned  by  Papias  as  the  works  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  served  respectively  as  the  bases  of  the 
Gospels  shortly  afler  ascribed  to  them,  and  were  converted 
into  those  Gospels  by  a  gradual  change.     But,  if  the  rea> 

*  S«a  before,  pp.  59,  60. 

t  In  ■  dinertalioD  "  Upon  tbe  Tcilimony  of  Papia*  concerning  our 
fint  two  Gogpeli,"  fint  publUhid  (io  1833)  in  the  journal  entitled 
"Thaologiicbg  Studiaa  und  EritikeD,"  and  reprioted  in  the  Moond 
volume  of  hi*  Wotk*. 
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wiling  in  the  prcccdiDc;  part  or  ihis  work  be  valid,  it  haa 
been  made  evi(l«nl,  lliat  the  (ionpcl*  wcrv  not  formeil  bjr 
any  such  prooeas,  but  ronuiin  the  aamo  works  as  they  were 
origimliy  composed. 

The  other  stippwition  may  be,  that  the  Goepci*  oscriboil 
10  Matthew  and  Mark  were  originally  dilTerenl  books  from 
tboae  spoken  of  by  l^piaa ;  that  ihey  were  spurious  books 
(fbr  if  it  be  lulmittcd  that  they  wcro  genuine,  all  discussioD 
b  at  an  end) ;  but  tlint,  in  ihc  inlcrvnl  between  the  Tirst  ami 
lut  quarter  of  the  second  century,  tliey  were  <|uiet!y  re* 
cahred  throughout  the  Christian  commuuity,  displacing  "the 
gemiinc  works  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  causing  ihcm  to 
be  utterly  neglected  and  forgotten,  II  is  impofsiblc  to  offer 
any  confulation  of  this  supposition  which  may  rendor  it 
more  incredible  than  it  appears  at  lUst  riew. 

It  has  nl»o  becD  common  to  slight  the  leslimony  of  Pnpio*. 
on  the  ground  that  Euscbiiis  says  he  was  a  man  of  very 
small  mind.  Referring  to  this,  Settle iermacber  says,  "  I 
have  always  been  sorry  when  1  have  found  this  teelimony 
dealt  with  in  u  certs  in  disparaging  manner"; — Ihoiigh  ho 
himself  endeuvours  lo  set  it  aside  by  the  supposition,  that 
Tapios  spoke  of  other  books  than  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark.  The  opinion  of  Eusebius  may  linve  been  cor- 
rect ;  but  those  who  have  adduced  it  as  having  any  bearing 
on  the  case  in  hand  must  have  ncgloclod  lo  attend  to  the 
fact,  that  weakness  of  intellect  doen  not  enable  one  to  speak 
of  liooks  as  existing  which  are  not  in  existence- 


Tre  other  topic  to  which  I  have  referred  is  llie  attestation 
which  Luke  himself  furnishes  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
Gospel  in  the  beginning  of  his  Acta  of  the  .\po8tIc*. 

That  the  autlior  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  lite 
author  of  the  Gospel  is  admitted,     [tut  il  is  contended  that 
he  was  not  Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
3 
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That  he  wu  the  companion  ti  the  Apostle  cannot,  it  is 
aatd,  be  proved  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  "we" 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  That  book,  it  is  said,  is  a 
compilation,  and  its  author,  wherever  this  pronoun  occure, 
made  use  of  a  narrative  written  by  Timothy ;  and  retained 
the  pronoun  as  he  fouod  it  in  that  documenL  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  this  solution,  arising  from  the  first  five  verses 
of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  Timothy  ap- 
pears to  be  separated  from  those  wlio  are  designated  by 
the  pronoun  "  we."  But  this  diSicuIty  is  easily  got  over. 
The  circumstance,  thai  the  author  of  the  Acts  did  retain 
the  pronoun  "we,"  in  using  the  document  of  Timothy, 
presents  another  difficulty.  Ulrich,  the  moet  elaborate  de- 
fender of  the  hypothesis  in  question,*  acknowledges  that 
no  solution  of  it  fully  satisfies  him ;  hut  he  considers  it  "a 
difficulty  of  subordinate  importance,"  "a  problem  which 
may  be  left  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity." 

The  positive  arguments  brought  in  proof  of  this  supposi- 
tion I  might  endeavour  to  stale  and  answer,  if  I  could 
persuade  myself  that  1  should  have  any  intelligent  reader 
who  would  not  regard  me  as  wasting  hia  time  and  my  own. 

"It  is  difiicult,"  aaya  Strauss,  t  "to  reconcile  many  of  the 
narratives  concerning  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  some 
vacillating,  some  marvellous,  and  others  contradictory  to 
what  is  found  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of  that  Apostle,  with 
the  supposition  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  his  com- 
panion." But  Strauss,  not  insisting  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  book  was  not  written  by  a  companion  of  Paul, 
suggests   that,  if  it  were  so,  the   author  wrote    both    the 


*  In  two  dJEBRrUtions  in  the  "  TticologJBche  Sludk'n  und  Kiili- 
kcn  '■ ;  in  No.  3,  for  1P37,  and  No.  4,  for  1840. 
I  Loben  Jeitu,  I.  70,  80. 
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Acto  bimI  ha  Gospel  when  bo  wan  no  longRr  imdor  ibe 
iniloenw  of  tlie  Ajioetle,  and  readily  received  the  mtureU 
with  which  traditioD  riiati«hied  him. 

De  Wetto  ny«,  that  it  is  wilh  him  "a  settled  conviciion 
that  the  Gospel" — ihni  ia,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  or  Ihc 
GoapeJ  aacribed  to  Luke  —  "  nas  wriitcn  ailer  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jenmlem."*  1  will  pjv  at  leogth  al)  the  ai^- 
menia  whkh  he  ad'lucea  for  this  conviction.f  '*  Thi<  Goa- 
pfil,"  be  sayg^  "  was  composed  at  a  pretty  late  period ;  for 
it  aipftoMs  the  exisienco  of  many  preceding  worka  on  the 
hiMory  of  Christ  (ch.  i.  I.),  and  the  dostruction  of  Jenisa- 
■era."  Mis  proof  iluit  it  suppoaoa  that  the  latter  ci'cnt  bnul 
taken  place  is  tliis :  *'  Luke,"  in  the  prophecy  contained  in 
his  twenty-lint  chapter,  "  disconoGcls  the  coming  of  Christ 
from  Ihc  destruction  of  Jcrrisalom,  and  iodicatoa  this  more 
distinctly  than  niattlicw."  In  malciog  die  first  renuirk,  he 
may  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of 
Ibe  chapter  referred  to  :  Then  will  they  sec  the  Son  of  Mm 
aming  «  a  eloud  wiih  power  and  great  glory.  But  Dc 
Wette  has  not  only  an  explanation  for  this  passage  (p.  228 
of  bis  ConinMotary  on  Matthew) ;  he  has  sliU  another  ar- 
gument ■  *'  Luke  also  nssignH  iin  curlier  time  to  the  porse- 
ciMiofi  of  the  Christians  tlmn  Mattliew." 

Matthew,  aAer  giving  the  prediction  of  our  Lord  respit- 
ing tlie  wars  and  rumors  of  wtus  which  were  coming, 
Teprescnis  him  as  saying  (ch.  xxiv.  9):  "  TAm"— mean- 
t>q[iiot  "afterwards,''  hut  "during  that  time" — "will  they 
deliver  you  up  to  aflliction,  and  put  you  to  death."  AAer  H 
wnilar  prediction  of  wars  and  commotions  in  Ltike,  follow 


*  Knntc  Erktlnmg  der  ApoitelgMcblchte,  I.  e.  Bri«f  B.ipodlion  of 
thi  A<Tt>  of  the  ApnglU'pi,  p.  (i.  2d  Eit. 
I  la  hi*  Inttodncuon  lo  Ilia  N.  T  (in  Ciennan),  p.  IM.  3d  Ed. 
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the  vords  (ch.  xxi.  13):  "But  before  all  these  things  they 
will  lay  hands  on  you  and  persecute  you."  This  is  an 
example  of  the  discrepancieB  which  have  been  sought  out 
in  the  Gospels.  But  its  hearing  on  the  question  when  Luke 
wrote  his  Gospel  is  not  apparent. 

We  may  be  led,  therefore,  to  turn  for  explanation  to  De 
Wette's  Commentary  *  on  the  Gospels ;  and  there,  on  the 
passage  in  Luke,  is  the  following  note  :  —  "  That  Luke,  in 
contradiction  to  Matthew,  assigns  an  earlier  date  for  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christiana,  namely,  Itfore  those  wars 
and  tumults,  betrays  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  those,  indeed,  but  not  these,  had  taken  place."  This 
is  all  which  he  remarks.  The  reference  of  "  those  "  and 
"  these  "  in  the  last  clause  is  equally  ambiguous  io  the  orig- 
inal, as  in  a  translation.  But  whichever  reference  may  be 
adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  possogc  is  equally  without 
coherent  meaning,  upon  the  supposition  thai  Luke  wrote 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Nor  can  I  conjecture 
what  meaning  the  writer  thought  himself  to  be  expressing, 
or  what  argument  he  supposed  himself  to  have  found  to 
prove  that  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  some  reluctance  to  reporting 
such  opinions  and  arguments  as  I  have  remarked  upon  in 
this  note,  a  reluctance  arising  partly  from  their  intrinsic  char- 
acter, and  partly  from  an  apprehension  that  there  may  be 
readers  who  will  doubt  whether  they  are  reported  correctly. 
Should  such  a  doubt  arise,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  a  large  class  of  German  theologians  and 
critics,  who  speculate  and  reason  in  a  similar  manner. 

'  Kurze  ErklSrung  d.  Ew.  A.  Luku  u.  Marcus. 
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Tho  books  1  havo  quoted  will  doI  be  read  mfWr  tho  piT«- 
ent  goDcration  htu  passed  nwoy  ;  and  ihs  opiiiHiis  I  liavti 
obncrvGil  upon  will  vooii  cctutc  to  aitnict  notiM,  except  from 
tbe  artudent  of  the  history  of  theology.  Such  being  the 
cue,  the  present  nolo  may  oppcar  an  unneceasary  digres* 
sioo.  Bui  it  teemed  due  to  Richhom  to  state  the  ftet,  (bat 
ha  wu  a  defender  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels ;  and 
Id  alioir  that  ho  bad  very  fully  conlrsdtcted  his  own  faypoth' 
MW,  diAt  they  were  introduced  into  common  use  by  tlie 
authority  of  ilie  Church  about  the  end  of  the  second  een- 
turj".  [l  was  destreble,  likewise,  before  entering  on  the 
proof  that  tho  Gospels  hare  been  ascribed  to  their  true 
authors,  to  give  some  aocount  of  tho  exceptions  which  have 
been  taken  to  it,  especially  an  it  could  be  done  in  so  few 
words.  And  this  note,  in  connection  wiili  tlie  First  l^urt  of 
dm  work,  may  afford  a  general  view  of  the  preaeot  slate  of 
tho  whole  conlrovcny  agtiinni  the  genuineness  of  the  Ges- 
pcts.— iVofe  to  2d  Edition,  lSi6. 


CHAPTER  IV.' 

CONCLODIMa   KBMIUS  OH  TBK   DIRECT   HISTOEICU  STIDBNCX 
OF  THS   CEKOIHBNSSS   OP  TRB  OOSPELS. 

Such  as  we  have  seen  is  the  direct  historical 
evidence  of  the  genuineoess  of  the  Gospels. 
The  coaBnnatioD  it  receives  from  the  maaoer 
ia  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  earlier 
heretical  sects  is  still  to  be  considered,  and, 
likewise,  all  that  proof  to  be  derived  from  the 
Gospels  themselves,  which  makes  it  evident, 
that  they  could  have  been  written  only  by  indi- 
viduals bearing  the  character,  and  placed  in  the 
circumstances,  of  those  to  whom  they  are  as- 
cribed. For  the  present,  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  direct  historical  evidence  alone. 

In  regard  to  this,  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
such,  that  no  evidence  of  the  same  character, 
or  of  the  same  weight,  can  be  produced  for  the 
genuineness  of  any  other  ancient  work,  which 
was  not,  like  them,  received  as  an  undisputed 
book  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  a  great,  widely-spread,  and  intel- 

•  Following  p.  248  of  ihe  firat  edition. 
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ligent  c<mHt)tiiiil_v  to  a  fact  aboui  which  titcy  had 
full  means  of  information,  and  in  which  they 
had  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  their  testimony 
to  the  genuineness  of  books,  the  reception  of 
which  as  authentic  would  change  the  whole 
complrxton  of  their  lives;  and  might,  not  im- 
pru)*ab)y,  put  at  hazard  life  itself,  or  all  thai 
thev  had  before  considered  as  rendering  life  de- 
sirable. It  is  the  testimony  of  Gentiles  to  their 
belief  of  the  genuineness  and  truth  of  books  de- 
rived from  Jews, —  books  regarded  with  simng 
dislike  by  a  great  majority  of  tJiat  nation  ;  three 
of  which  Were  not  in  common  use  among  those 
few  Jews  who,  like  them,  were  disciples  of 
Christ ;  and  all  nf  which  were  so  stamped 
ihrotighout  with  a  Jewish  character,  as  to  be 
likely,  at  6rst  view,  strougly  lo  oflend  their 
prejudices  and  tastes. 


HtiT  the  peculiar  nature  and  value  of  thi.s 
testimony  may  be  laid  out  of  consideration. 
The  fact  alone,  tliat  the  four  Gospels  were  all 
received  as  genuine  IxMiks,  entitled  to  the  high- 
est credit,  by  the  whole  community  of  catholic 
Christians,  dis|«'rRpd  throughout  the  world,  ad- 
mits of  no  explanation,  except  that  they  had 
always  been  so  regarded.  We  liavc  begim  by 
reasoning  fmm  dieir  receplion  during  the  last 
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quarter  of  the  second  century ;  and  their  recep- 
tion at  that  time  affords,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
must  have  been  held  during  the  whole  preced- 
ing interval  from  their  first  appearance.  But, 
though  we  may  entitle  this  proof  decisive,  yet, 
like  all  other  probable  reasoning,  it  admits  of 
confirmation ;  and  we  have  seen  the  confirma- 
tion afforded  by  the  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr, 
who  gives  direct  proof,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Gospels  was  established  among  Chrisrians  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  second  century.  I  say 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  —  for 
though  this  was  the  precise  time  when  he  wrote 
his  first  Apology,  yet  his  testimony  must  be  con- 
sidered as  relating  to  a  state  of  things  with  which 
he  had  been  previously  conversant.  We  have 
next  remarked  the  express  and  particular  testi- 
mony of  Papias  to  the  genuineness  of  two  of 
the  Gospels,  and  to  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held  by  Christians.  Then,  tracing 
the  stream  of  evidence  back  to  its  very  source, 
we  have  seen  Luke's  own  attestation  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  Gospel.  And  in  connection 
with  this,  and  with  the  testimony  of  Papias,  we 
have  attended  to  the  fact,  tliat  the  acknowledg- 
ed genuineness  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels  must 
Iiavc    presented    au    insuperable    barrier    to    tlie 
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reception  of  any  spurious  gospel  as  a  work  of 
like  authority.  The  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  one  of  the  Gospels  is  virtually  a 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  all ;  and  the 
testimony  to  tlieir  genuineness  is  a  testimony  to 
their  reception  by  all  caiiiolic  Christians  wher- 
ever they  had  become  known. 

But,  in  regard  to  oiu  present  argument,  it  is 
unimportant  what  period  an  objector  may  fix 
upon  for  the  general  reception  of  the  Gospels 
as  genuine.  The  later  tlie  period  assigned  for 
this  event,  ibc  more  ob\'iously  ittcrcdiUe  does  it 
become  that  it  .sliould  have  taken  place,  on  the 
sup|>osilion  tliat  the  Gospels  were  not  received 
from  the  beginning  in  the  character  which  they 
afterwards  bore.  The  longer  the  Christian  com- 
munity liad  existed  without  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
Gospels,  or  without  a  belief  in  their  genuine- 
ness, the  more  difficult  must  it  have  been  to 
produce  this  belief,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
recognized  as  books  of  the  highest  value  and 
authority.  Let  us  suppose  that  Uiey  were  not 
«o  r(;garded  till  the  last  quarttir  of  the  second 
century.  Their  general  recognition  at  tliat  pe- 
riod becomes  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Some  very  eSeciivc  cause  or  causes  must  be 
assigned  for  it,  Kutlieient  to  explain  how  four 
spurious  IxKiks,  not  liefore  knonn,  or  known 
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only  to  be  rejected,  should  suddenly  hare  ob- 
tained universal  acceptance  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world,  as  containing  the  truths  fundamental 
to  a  Christian's  behef.  No  trace  of  any  causes 
capable  of  producing  this  result  can  be  discov- 
ered or  imagined.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is 
impossible  that  such  causes  should  have  existed. 
The  Christians  of  that  age  professed  to  receive 
the  Gospels  as  genuine  and  authentic,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  always  been  so  regarded. 
The  truth  of  this  fact  is  the  only  explanation 
which  can  be  ^ven  of  the  universal  respect  in 
which  they  were  then  held. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gosik;1s  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  what  we  arc  able  to  produce  for 
the  genuineness  of  any  ancient  classical  work. 
Very  few  readers,  I  presume,  could  at  oiicc 
recollect  and  state  tlie  grounds  on  which  we 
believe  the  Epistles  to  Atticus  to  have  been 
written  by  Cicero,  or  the  History  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  by  Thucydides.  But  should  any 
writer  undertake  to  impugn  the  genuineness  of 
these,  or  of  many  other  ancient  works  that 
might  be  named,  in  the  manner  in  which  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  weaken  the  historical 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
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bo  would  h;ir(llv  succeed  cren  in  gaining  a  dis- 
creditablt!  notoriety. 

But  there  arc  objections  derived  from  Uiu 
Gospel:!  tJiumxelves,  which  are  relied  upon  as 
doing  away  the  whole  (orce  of  the  historical 
argument.  It  is  urged,  that  the  contents  of  one 
Gospel  are  irrecoocilable  with  those  of  another, 
and,  therefore,  that  tlic  Gospels  could  not  be 
the  works  of  wt:ll-infornK'd  narmtors.  By  tlic 
opponents  of  Christianity,  the  errors  of  ihe- 
ologians  are  conintouly  confounded  with  the 
truths  of  our  religion ;  and,  so  for  as  the 
ni^ection  just  mentioned  rests  on  any  tenable 
grounds,  it  bears,  not  against  the  autlienticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  but  against 
the  doctrine  that  they  were  written  by  miracu- 
lous inspiration.  It  would  be  an  extraordinary 
fact,  if  these  books  presented  on  their  fact;  de- 
cisive objections  to  their  own  credibility  which 
had  been  overlooked  for  eighteen  centuries  by 
intelligent  Christians  engaged  in  Iheir  study. 
To  any  one,  mdeed,  who  is  capable  of  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  afforded  by  their  intrinsic  charac- 
ter, nothing  can  appear  more  idle  lh:in  such  an 
attempt  to  prove,  from  their  contents,  that  they 
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could  not  have  been  written  by  the  authors  to 

whom  they  are  ascribed. 

But  there  is  another  ot^ection  drawn  from 
the  essential  character  of  the  Gospels,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  root,  and  fmnishes  the  sap  and 
strength,  of  all  others  which  have  been  urged 
against  them.  They  contain  the  history  of  a 
miraculous  dispensation ;  and  a  miracle,  it  is  as- 
serted, is  impossible. 

This  objection,  if  it  can  be  maintained,  is 
final,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  in 
regard  to  the  truth  of  all  religion. 

The  assertion,  that  a  miracle  is  impossible, 
and,  consequently,  that  such  a  miraculous  inter- 
vention of  the  Deity  as  Christianity  supposes  is 
impossible,  must  rest  for  support  solely  on  the 
doctrine,  that  there  is  no  God ;  but  that  the 
universe  has  been  formed  and  is  controlled  by 
physical  powers  essential  to  its  elementary  prin- 
ciples, which,  always  remaining  the  same,  must 
always,  produce  tlieir  effects  uniformly  according 
to  their  necessary  laws  of  action.  This  being 
so,  a  miracle,  which  would  be  a  change  in  these 
necessary  laws,  is,  of  course,  impossible. 

But  when  we  refer  the  powers  operating 
throughout  the  universe  to  one  Being,  as  the 
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source  of  all  |iowcr,  and  ascril>c  to  this  Buing 
intelligence,  (](;si<Tii,  and  Ixincrotonce,  that  is, 
when  we  recognize  the  tnith,  that  there  is  a 
God,  it  becomes  the  extravaeance  of  presump- 
liHHis  folly  lo  pretend,  that  we  may  be  assured, 
lliat  this  Bcin^  can  or  will  act  in  no  other  way 
than  according  to  wluit  we  call  the  laws  of  na- 
ture; that  he  has  no  ability,  or  can  hare  no 
purpose,  to  manifest  himself  to  his  creatures  by 
any  display  of  his  power  and  goodness  which 
they  have  not  before  witueiised,  or  do  not  ordi- 
narily witness. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  that  a  miracle  is  im- 
possible, can  be  maintained  bj  no  efferent  rea- 
soning, which  docs  not  assume  for  its  basis,  that 
all  religion  is  false ;  that  its  fundamental  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  a  God,  is  untrue.  'Yhe  con- 
troversy respecting  it  is  not  between  Christianity 
and  atheism  ;  it  is  between  religion,  in  any  form 
in  which  it  may  appear,  and  atheism. 

One  may,  indeed,  give  the  name  of  God  to 
the  physical  powers  operating  throughout  the 
universe,  considered  collectively,  or  to  sontc 
abstraction,  as  the  moral  law  of  the  universe, 
for  example,  or  to  some  conception  still  more 
unsubstantial  and  unintelligible,  and  thus  coo- 
tend  titat  he  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
God.     But   there   is   but   one  view  which  an 
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bonest  man  can  take  of  the  decepdoD  which  in 
this  and  other  similar  cases  has  been  attempted 
through  a  gross  abuse  of  words,  by  which  their 
true  meaning  is  razed  out,  and  a  false  meaning 
forced  upon  them.  In  contending  with  irreli- 
gion,  we  hare  a  right  to  dememd  that  we  shall 
not  be  mocked  with  the  language  of  religion. 

But  the  fact  has  been  overlooked,  that,  sup- 
posing the  proposidon  to  be  admitted,  that  a 
miraculous  intervention  of  the  Deity  is  impos- 
sible,  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  our  immedi- 
ate subject.  No  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
it  to  show  that  the  Gospels  were  not  written  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

The  first  disciples  of  our  Lord,  the  first 
preachers  of  his  religion,  whether  their  account 
was  true  or  false,  taught  that  he  was  a  messen- 
ger from  God,  whose  authority  was  continually 
attested  by  displays  of  divine  power,  supersed- 
ing the  common  laws  of  nature.  They  repre- 
sented Christianity  only  under  the  character  of 
a  dispensation  wholly  miraculous.  It  has  come 
down  to  us  bearing  this  character  from  the  first 
accounts  we  have  of  its  annunciation,  —  from 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  those  Epistles, 
the  genuineness  of  which  cannot  be  questioned 
The  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  miraculous  dis- 
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pensation  wm  the  basis  of  bis  whole  teaching, 
aad  equally  of  tlie  teacliing  of  the  other  Apos- 
tles. It  cannot  be  pretcuded,  thai  auy  indica- 
tion is  to  lie  fwind  of  its  having  been  presented 
to  men  tinder  another  character.  The  effects 
whic))  followed  its  preaching  are  such  as  could 
hare  resulted  only  from  such  a  conception  of  it. 
The  hy[K>tJicsls,  tJicrcfore,  —  for  sueh  an  hypptli- 
esis  has  actually  1>c(:ti  put  forward,* — that  this 
was  not  the  original  character  of  Christianity, — 
that  its  first  preachers  did  not  announce  it  as  a 
miraculous  dispensation,  but  that  some  time  dur- 
ing tlic  lives  of  the  Apostles,  or  immediately  af- 
ter, it  as-sunn-'d  this  character,  —  can  be  regarded 
only  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  those 
exhibitions  of  human  folly  which  have  lately 
been  given  to  the  world  as  speculations  con- 
cerning our  religion.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
tlic  Apostles  and  their  companions  represented 
Christ  as  a  messenger  from  God,  whose  dinne 
authority  was  attested  throughout  bis  ministiy 
by  miracles.  It  can,  therefore,  be  no  objection 
to  the  gcniiincncss  of  tlie  Gospels,  tliat  such  is 
the  representation  to  be  found  in  tliem.  Wheth- 
er true  or  false,  it  is  the  only  representation  that 

'  By  StrauBs,  in  bis  Lebeu  Jesu  (Life  ot  Jceus). 
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was  to  be  expected  in  histories  of  Jesus  ^ven 

by  Apostles  and  their  companions. 

The  Gospels,  then,  contain  that  view  of 
Christianity  which  was  presented  by  its  first 
preachers.  We  have  in  these  books  that  solemn 
attestation  which  was  borne  by  them,  and  was 
confirmed  by  circumstances  that  exclude  all 
doubt  of  its  truth,  to  facts  in  the  ministry  and 
character  of  Christ  which  evince  his  divine 
mission.  And  to  this  nothing  is  ot^ected  but 
a  speculation,  which  supposes  that  all  reli^on 
must  be  false. 

In  regard  to  men's  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
their  apprehension  of  its  character,  the  present 
is  an  age  of  transition.  We  are  leaving  behind 
us  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  former  days, 
with  all  their  deplorable  consequences, —  the 
domination  of  a  priesthood,  tyranny  over  reason, 
persecution,  false  conceptions  of  morality  by 
which  its  sanctions  were  often  wholly  perverted, 
and  that  disgust  toward  Christianity  which  the 
deformed  image  bearing  its  name,  and  set  up 
for  idol-worship,  was  so  fitted  to  produce.  But, 
through  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  occasioned  by 
this  state  of  things,  many  of  the  clergy,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  —  one  is  reluctant  to  say 
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mttiy  [itit^i,  though  this  i»  .1  title  which  thov 
ruadily  us-stiuic,  —  hare  turau*]  about,  and  arc 
(ravelling  hack  into  the  dark  res;ion  ol'  implicit 
faith,  Jesuitical  morality,  and  religious  fornuili- 
lies,  absurdities,  aud  crimes.  On  the  oilier  hand, 
there  is  a  nitiltltude  of  S[>eculatists,  who,  iu  the 
ahandonment  of  reli^ioiLs  error,  have  ahandonvd 
religion  itself,  and  whose  nnlv  siilistitiite  for  it, 
if  they  have  any,  is  an  unsubstantial  spectre 
which  they  have  decorated  with  its  titles. 
Meanwhile,  very  many  ruli^htened  men,  who 
have  been  re|H;lled  from  the  Mndy  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  imbecility  or  folly  of  those  who 
have  assumed  to  be  its  privileged  expositors  and 
defenders,  regard  it,  at  best,  only  with  a  certain 
degree  of  respect,  as  heiny,  perhaps,  a  noble 
system,  if  pniperly  undcrsttHxl,  and  one  the  Ik;- 
lief  of  which,  even  under  tht?  forms  that  it  has 
been  made  to  assume,  is,  at  all  events,  useful 
10  die  community:  —  Magni^ca  quidem  res  et 
sattUarit,  si  motto  est  utla. 

In  order  that  wc  may  pass  from  this  state  of 
things  to  a  better,  it  is  necessary  that  tlic  intcl- 
kict  of  tnon  should  be  awakened  and  brought 
to  exercise  itself  on  the  most  important  subject 
thai  can  t>e  presented  to  its  examination.  The 
result  would  be  a  rational  aud  firm  faith  in 
Christianity,  witli  all  the  cuusuqucuccs  that  must 
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flow  from  such  a  faith.  The  convictions  which 
rest  on  reason  are  of  very  difierent  efficacy  from 
the  impressions  produced  through  prejudice,  im- 
agination, or  passion.  The  latter  may  lead  to 
great  evil ;  the  former  can  produce  only  good. 
There  is  a  sense  of  reality  attending  the  con- 
victions of  reason,  which  makes  it  impossible 
that  they  should  not  penetrate  into  the  charac- 
ter. Let  any  one,  in  the  best  exercise  of  his 
understanding,  be  persuaded  that  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  true,  that  the  miracle  of  his 
mission  from  God,  which  belongs  to  the  order 
of  events  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  world, 
and  concerning  the  whole  of  man's  existence, 
is  as  real  as  those  facts  which  take  place  in  this 
world,  conformably  to  the  narrow  circle  of  its 
laws  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  he  has 
become  intellectually,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
become  morally,  a  new  being.  In  recognizing 
that  fact,  he  recognizes  his  relation  to  God,  or 
rather,  if  I  may  so  speak,  God's  relation  to  him. 
Life  assumes  another  character.  It  is  not  a 
short  period  of  existence  in  which  we  are  to 
confine  our  views  and  desires  to  what  may  be 
attained  within  its  limits.  It  is  a  state  of  prep- 
aration for  a  life  to  come,  which  will  continue 
into  an  infinity  where  the  eye  of  the  mind  is 
wholly  incapable  of  following  its  course.    Viewed 
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in  the  broad  light  which  thus  pours  iu  upon  us, 
their  false  coloring  disappears  from  the  objects 
of  passion,  and  we  perceive  that  there  is  nothing 
permanendy  good,  but  what  tends  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  soul,  and  nothing 
to  be  dreaded  !ls  essentially  evil,  but  what  tends 
to  impede  it. 


NOTE* 

On  Epipkaniut^a  Account  of  the  Goipel  used  by  the 
EHonites. 

The  pasaagea  that  have  been  preserved  of  the  Goap«l  of  tbe 
Hebrews,  ao  called,  io  which  Bome  one  or  more  of  its  copies 
varied  trom  the  GoBpol  of  Halthsw,  ma;  be  Ibuod  in  tbe  Codel 
ApocrjphuB  N.  T.  of  Fabriciua,  or  in  Jooes  od  the  Canon. 

But  IVom  the  paagagee  thai  have  been  regarded  as  vorialions  or 
edditioDB  io  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrewa,  should,  1  believCi  be  ex- 
cepted all  thoae  given  on  the  sulhoritf  of  Epiphaniua-  His  account 
of  llie  contents  of  the  goapei  used  by  the  Ebioniles  ia,  I  sm  per- 
suaded, whoilj  undeserving  of  credit.  The  oppo»ite  opinion  has 
been  eommonly  held ;  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebioniles  lina  been 
spoken  of  ns  a  distinct  form  of  the  Gospol  of  tiio  Ilelircws.  Not 
having  sufficiently  attended  to  (he  Bubjcct,  I  wrote,  in  the  6rsl  edi- 
tion of  this  worli,  on  the  ptesuiiiplion  of  the  truth  of  ttiis  opinion. 
Ilul  the  grounds  on  whieb  it  is  to  be  rejected  may  appear  from  what 
Allows. 

Kpiphaniits,  in  b  poi^sege  following  one  already  quoted  from  him 
aiiove  (in  winch  he  asserts  that  tiio  Ebionitea  "used  the  Gospel  of 
Malthciv  nlone  in  the  original  Hebrew"),  says  (Opp.  I.  137),  (hat  (ho 
Gospel  of  Matthew  used  by  the  Ebioniles  was  "not  complete,  but 
eorrupled  and  curtailed,"  and  proceeds  to  give  the  lollowing  exam- 
ple.    In  Ibis  Gospel,  he  says,  il  is  wrilten  :  — 

"Tltete  teai  a  ctrtain  man,  Jesiis  by  tuimt,  aboul  Ihirly  years  oU, 
who  made  elioice  of  us.  Jlnd  coming  to  Capernaum^  he  entered  the 
house  of  Simon,  jurnamcJ  Peter;  and,  opening  his  moulh,  he  said.  At 
I  teas  passing  along  ike  lake  of  Tihcrias,  I  chose  John  and  James,  sons 
of  Zebedcc,  and  Simon,  and  Andreaj,  and  Tkaddeus,  and  Simon  the 
Zealot,  and  Judas  Iscariol,  —  aniJ  thee,  Mallheio,  I  calltd,  who  uteri 
sitting  at  the  custom-house,  and  thou  didst  follow  me.  You,  then,  i  Kill 
should  be  taelne  Apostles  to  tejtify  to  Israel. 

'  Inserted  in  the  place  of  nolc  I,  p.  xlii  of  the  first  Edition. 
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*■  JnJ  Mut  oat  iaplitimg.  Jind  iht  Pharittta  hwM  u  Atn  aui  itwr* 
iafiiiittl,  and  all  Jtrujattm.  •ltd  John  had  a  garmml  of  ctvuCi'lmir, 
and  a  (rn/iAivm  girdU  rmtad  lui  l/nnt ;  and  hii  Joed,  thlt  ^|ml  tajt, 
■Ml  viU  lurnty,  At  latlt  of  mhiiA  wot  that  ^  titt  nuniu,  Ilia  a  M«<€t 
eakt  iritA  oiJ." 

Tim  kit  irord*,  "  likt  «  MMtt  cakt  trilk  oil,"  are  a  dcafription  of 
tho  UbIc  of  Uiu  itwnDUi  bonowad,  lusorundul;,  fivm  Um  tandTiiiigi 
of  th*  Srptunfint,  Exoilui  xt'i.  31,  ami  Kumbnn  xi.  8. 

Tliii  pamgo  u  characteriiad  b^  iikIi  wtllin— i  and  flilljr  M  10 
klion,  tliiil  it  nuv<!(  oould  hare  madd  pan  of  >  book  MfMdad  la  tba 
■iitliamic  liidory  of  oar  Lord  bj  aaj  bodj  «f  Cfaiialiaiu,  or  bj  ad^ 
budjr  of  iiioB  poarand  of  commoD  iMnRlfanen.  Il  axlillilla  tboM 
obarecterinka  »o  tuottglj  tbroughoul,  thai  ii  ccarTolj  doacinra*  In  ba 
particularljr  mmjukvil,  tiMt  right  iiidiTiiliuili  arr  nsllei)  Iwolre  Apuo- 
lla* ;  or  UiM  sucli  cam  i*  inkcD  to  inlbnii  tho  milvr  concrrning  tho 
tiBlu  of  wild  liotiu;,  lif  rniiiparjng  it  In  ttial  «f  iho  manna. 

Bat  ahoutd  wo  na»aii  on  Ihn  ■niipoaititiit,  llml  Uii<  )HMnga  ww 
Uiund  In  lutno  hurtor^  of  Chriit,  ll  n  (^vi<Iri>(,  llinl,  nicli  bring  Itta 
otm^t  >1  must  have  ftirmcd  iu  commcnccmciTt  It  ia  Uot  caty  to  par- 
cwtit  Ikiw  IhiH  IjKtt  r-Ui  Ijk  mitilii  rliiiuvr  tUati  il  ia  nt  firvt  vi«w,  or 
what  doubt  mav  orito  conromlng  it  whicli  il  it  neccuorv  to  romora. 
Kul  (he  ilwinUlj  111'  Hiippotiiig  llie  paaaga  to  ornipy  anr  othpi  placs 
ma}-,  jH^rlmjw,  bn  lirnughl  mort;  hom*  to  th«  mind  by  ini*^iiitiig  il  W 
be  inserted,  pamc-ivhero  after  tho  beginning,  in  an;'  diw  of  lh«  Uku 
Goipitia,  <it  til  any  iitlioc  goiipol  tlial  niuj  Ihi  coiiroivpd  of 

But  Epjpbaoiui,  iminodiatcty  after  <|uoting  thii  paaogc,  goe*  on  to 
Mjr  (p.l3(^),  "Tbtiir  g<M|H'l  "  (IliN  Uu(p«l  of  tba  Ebionitn)  "bcpoa 
Iho*;  — 

"  In  ihe  drills  "f  llrr-idf  king  of  Judm,  Jnim  taat  iapti^ng  (1# 
ioptum  of  trjtmUmfi  in  ttt  fitet  Jordan  ;  bitmg  lauf  U  it  of  lA*  fmn- 
ily  of  .'UroB  Ihc  priail,  Ih4  tm  ijf  Zaehariai  and  EliiOtilli ;  and  att 
KVM  Id  Kim" 

Epipbuiiui  thus  nasigns  two  bcginningi  to  hi>  pnloodpd  gnuppj, 
Ko  credit  can  bo  given  to  the  nrcoiint  uf  s  wnter  who  ivti  out  with 
aft]«e  ttnieiuHiit  in  thu  form  of  to  {nrtcntoa*  a  blnnddr.  The  nr» 
piwagoB  wbioii  bo  pretends  lo  quote  could  oof  LaTo  ooCiiMod  In  dia 
iamabook. 

Ill  (hn  pnsMgfl  inst  given,  John  is  faid  lo  liavo  btptitnd  in  iho  rrjcn 
of  licrod,  king  of  Jud«a,  llml  it  of  Hvrod  tho  Or«al  (to  called) ;  and 
lbt<a*  wordH  are  jiuit  nAerwaidii  kllegod  by  Eplpbaniu*  a^n,     Bot 
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ibii  Hmod  died  mora  tb«n  thUtf  jean  befbrs  John'i  appeuance. 
We  cannot  believe  that  to  gram  on  error  bod  ■  penDanenl  place  in 
a  gospel  received  at  a  work  of  autborilj  bj  Jewish  ChristiBiu. 

After  nhat  fans  been  laid,  it  u  not  neceBearj  to  bring  into  view 
all  the  other  rcuona  which  make  it  evident  that  the  accouTlt  given  by 
EpiphaniiM  of  (he  Gospel  of  the  Ebionitea  is  a  mere  labiicalion.  But 
there  are  two  or  Ihreo  other  points  which  it  may  be  north  while  It> 
attend  lo. 

Thia  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Hallhew,  "  corrupted  and  curtailed,"  was, 
as  he  affirms  (p.  138),  the  aame  gospel  which  wsc  used  by  the  Car- 
pocralians.  But  the  Carpocraliuis,  of  whom  I  have  elsewhere  spoken 
(Fart  III.  Ch.  iv.),  were  a  Genble  sect,  widely  differing  &om  the  Ebi- 
onites  in  their  doctrines.  Whatever  conceptions  they  may  have 
borrowed  from  Christianity,  they  certainly  did  not  make  use  of  a 
Hebrew  GSospel.  Any  gospel  which  they  wera  acquainted  with 
must  have  been  in  Greek. 

But,  though  there  is  no  question  that  the  Ebionites  used  a  Hebrew 
goepot,  yet  the  remarks  of  Epiphoniua  on  one  passage  which  he  pro- 
feBBos  10  quote  from  1(  (p.  146),  imply  the  exlmoidinary  oversight  of 
regiirding  it  as  D  Greek  gospel.  Tho  Ebionites,  he  says,  refrained 
from  animal  liiod.  But  our  Haviour,  he  objects,  partook  of  the  Pads- 
uvcr.  And  lie  prelonds  (p.  14G),  timl,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
Eliioniles  had  altered  the  words  of  Jesus,  /  hare  eanteifly  desired  to 
tai  Uiis  FassoBer  leiik  you,  into  mi  interrogation,  Hatt  I  earnestly 
dtsifid  lo  eai  this  Passovtr  tcith  you"  Thi^  change  would  be  eHeclcd 
in  Greek  by  prefiiing  tlie  Greek  particle  ^^  to  the  sentence  ;  and 
Epj[>liBtiiuB  asks,  "  1b  not  llieir  fraud  lo  be  easily  delected  from  wbnt 
fill  lows,  which  proclaims  that  ihe  mu  {Ibo  letter /•(  and  Ihc  eta  {n) 
liave  been  added  ?  " 

II  appcEirs,  then,  that  he  was  commenting  on  a  Greek  text,  real  or 
imaglniir^.  The  words  of  our  Lord  which  he  quotes  tire  not  in 
Matthew,  tiul  in  Luke  (ixii.  lu)  -,  and,  to  reduce  all  the  statementa  of 
Epiphaniiis  into  one  coherent  charge,  it  would  amount  lo  this,  lliit 
Ibe  Ebionites  introduced  a  passage  in  Greek  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
into  llic  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Maltliew,  for  tbe  sake  of  corrupting  llm 
readmg,  ibougli  they  could  gain  no  advantage  by  it. 

J  will  remark  on  one  other  passage,  the  only  one  remaining  of 
(hose  which  Epiphanius  professes  to  quote  from  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites,  excepting  an  account  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  which  1  have 
omilled  to  notice,  because  it  is  not  particularly  tmportanl  in  regard  lo 
our  present  purpose . 


GOSPEL  or  THE  F.BIONrTES. 


Bit  llw  (kttien  bufbro  and  afler  Epiplianiiu,  ihe  Jowiili  Cliriation*, 
gaomllj,  are  roproHnicd  u  ili(lui|Ui*hed  bf  tboir  aUKhmcnl  lo  ilia 
Jawiib  Law,  —  Orignn  aluno  remukiug,  that  aonia  of  ibem  "had 
nlinqltiihed  tlicir  uicicnl  <:ui1i>iiu  under  iho  prelnl  of  oiponUooa 
and  allegorie*."  Tho  Mine  chtinicl«r  i)  nlio  givoii  of  ihcn  by 
Eplpbraiu*.  "  Tlin  Nauiano,"  lie  injri,  ntlFr  bin  nubion  (p.  1S2), 
"an  in  all  ibing*  Jiwi,  and  nolbing  ul»."  "Tb<?  tlbionhca,"  ha 
nra  (|>.  liSi),  "  bnlil  lbs  duvlnnc  <if  tba  Nazaninoa,"  "  Ebion  ad- 
bend  u>  iliv  Jowjtb  l.nw  aa  to  keapiog  lb*  )Uibaih,uid  dnumriiian, 
and  all  otbtr  lliing*  wbicli  an  obmirrtid  tij  Jvwa  and  l^iuiutlaua.'* 
(p.  196.)  Tbo  EbionilD*,  bo  alSinic,  cslnmaUlcd  8l  Paul,  bcoauM 
".ha  WTOta  agaiiul  ciirumouiun,  and  Ilia  Kabbstb,  and  Ilia  Law." 
(p.  I4tf.) 

Yet  on  th«  nry  pag*  nn  wliirli  ibia  Uui  aaaarUon  M&nil>,  ba  ali- 
rupllj  introdiKM  tllc  dcclanlion,  ibit  in  lllc  (iiMpol  of  llic  Lbiunilea 
Clirial  mat  Tf  pTMmMd  it*  Mjring  :  — 

"  /  iatv  nime  U  oMiti  mrr^tu,  and  tmUti  ^  m«m  from  '•ff'riiif 
tatrifiat,  Kmlh  irill  not  trmr  tn  l,r  u/inn  yen, " 

Ma  miket  Ilii)  nxtaiiijiliing  Mnioniciit  witbosi  tny  atlampl  lo  nooi^ 
dU  It  arilti  lb«  OTcll-kDOwn  cbarMM*  of  the  Eblooiiaa,  ot  with  hi* 
own  ac«nint  or  (ham. 

K|iiph«niiu  could  not  baTQ  ofliirded  plainer  Indiatlion*  tbui  bo  bu 
done,  that  tba  acronnl  gircn  b^  him  of  bi*  prolinded  tioapil  of  th* 
Cbionilu  ia  unerljr  nnrleMrring  orrivdiL  Wbal  inav  haro  M>f|**t*<l 
to  bim  tb«  fabticDlion,  or  wbal  may  bare  ht-tvt  hii  motivo  Ibr  putlnig 
It  t>>n\>,  iiKim  Im  n  m<ini  inaitnr  of  conjrcturo.  But  ii  »  ovidanl  thai 
tbc  nrFoUDI  i(  to  bo  tliriiwn  out  of  (oniidrration  in  an  inquiiy  i«> 
•periing  ibr  iiw  of  ibu  llitbrew  nriginal  uf  llaubcw  bj  tba  JtwUi 
Chrialiao*  ;  and  ibat  nn  argunlalit  on  any  aubjcol  ia  valid  whieli 
am  th«  anppoaitian  of  iu  WKh.  —JtM*  toSd  £dtliMs  ltU& 


Is  the  aecond  wtiiion,  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  sup- 
posed inlerpolations  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  1  have  lefeTred  to 
the  words  asciibe<l  lo  oui  Lord  in  Matthew  xii.  40 ;  and  have 
given  the  fallowing  note  upon  them,  the  place  of  which  would  be 
on  p.  Ixix,  of  the  £nt  edition. 

NOTE 
On  Matthew  xii.  40. 

I  do  nol  apeak  of  the  paoage  in  the  text,  becMw  I  do  not  balievB 
it  to  be  BD  lulerpolalioD.  I  give  the  woida  iu'  bracket!,  with  those 
procetljug :  — 

"  A  wickcil  and  npoelalc  race  would  have  n  sign  ;  but  do  sigo  will 
be  given  il  excopl  ihe  aign  of  Jonah  the  Prophet.  [For  as  Jonah  was 
three  days  and  three  nighls  in  the  belly  of  iho  fiib,  bo  will  [lie  Son 
of  Mao  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  tlie  heart  of  the  earth.]  " 

The  words  of  our  Lord  arc  Ihoa  reported  by  Luke,  Ch.  li.  211,  30  :  — 

"  This  i»  a  wicked  ruce.  It  would  have  a  sign  ;  but  no  sign  will 
bo  given  it,  except  the  sign  of  Jonah.  For  such  a  sign  as  Jonah  wua 
IQ  the  Ninotilen  will  tbc  Sun  of  Man  be  to  tliis  generation." 

If  we  regard  what  is  given  by  Luke  as  a  correct  report  of  what 
was  said  by  Jcaus,  we  may  suppose  that  ihe  eiplanation  of  the  sign 
of  Jonah,  by  a  comparison  of  his  being  iliree  daya  and  three  niglite  in 
the  belly  of  a  fish  wiili  our  Lord's  being  three  days  and  three  nigbla 
in  a  tomb,  nliicli  19  found  in  Klalthew  hut  no!  in  Luke,  was  intro- 
duced into  our  Lord's  discourse  during  Ibe  time  that  it  was  preserved 
by  onil  iradiiion.  Ilia  own  brief  word  a  leaving  liis  meaning  unde- 
lined,  tlicy  were  understood  by  some  as  referring  to  tlie  eitmordinary 
lnarVi:l  related  in  the  »^tory  of  Jonah  i  and^  being  so  understood,  this 
eiplanaiion  hrcanie  connected  ivilh  them.  There  seems  to  be  nu 
reason  lor  supposing  that  ii  was  inserted  in  Matthew's  Goajiel  by 
any  other  thou  tlie  Evangelist  himsell'. 


MATTHEW  Xn.  40. 


Bnl  il  MnnM  readilj  be  believed  thai  our  Lord  v«uld  haTe  repn- 
MUed  Ilia  being  ttiiric  dajr*  «nd  tlirve  nigliu  in  tln<  hoitti  or  the  Mrth 
W  the  only  ligii  of  bia  diTinc  miiiioQ  lo  be  gifen  lu  [be  JeWfL  Thi> 
wucild  harii  bifuri  luIiMiltiiiji  latikl  ibiijr  liml  jiiol  iiiijilivil.  Uint  iiu  tiga 
of  hifl  divine  niiaiiuD  had  aJrcndv  boeu  given  ihem^ 

Kor,  ii' we  ivgard  lu  fsbiiluug  lliv  ulury  lliul  Jcmnli  tvmsined  sll** 
(bt  tlirdv  dnjn  and  three  nighU  in  a  fisb  by  wbicb  he  hod  becu  (waJ- 
l»wt<),  IS  il  credible  ihal  our  Lord  would  bore  referred  (u  ■  lictioo  of 
ihlt  wn  in  dia  niaap«r  rvpratMiUd ; —  Mpccially,  aa  it  duu*  noi  a|i- 
poar  from  tbo  narrative  <oD«omiag  J«a«li  thai  iba  nippoaed  mirado 
WW  nny  sign  tu  Ibe  NiiitTtlM,  Or  waa  •T«n  known  lo  ijiom. 

Il  inaj  be  added,  that  onr  Lord  ii  mado  la  tay,  that  bn  would  b« 
llirec  dajri  and  Ibrev  nigbU  in  th«  loiub.  Ho  wom,  in  liial,  laid  in  tbo 
lomb  on  tlin  night  of  Friday,  probably  lam  at  nigbt,  and  ruae  hntai* 
(he  dawn  of  Sunday  inomiDg ;  —  and  nu  iiic  or  language  can  be  pti>- 
dncod  which  may  juitiiy  the  cnlling  of  nurli  a  period  of  liiuo  liirae 
d^a  and  tliroe  nighti.  It>  baing  w  railed  can,  1  Ihiiilc,  bo  atcounWd 
Ar  *atj  by  tlw  Imm  naniMr  ui  ttkicb  ill*  Jaw*  mre  wont  in  nceoin- 
■nodue  la|clltaa'  puMgM  of  the  Old  TeaiuaenI,  and  erBiiia  of  wbicb 
Ikaj  rtgardad  ihoao  paa^ii  aa  daaoriptiTv,  propbelio,  or  lypic^.  Of 
Iba  it  la  not  a  remarkable  example. 

The  mraiiing  of  tbu  worda  of  Jnoa  a*  reported  by  Luke,  and  alio 
by  MadliRw,  with  the  omiMion  of  tbciao  under  conaidoiation,  may  b« 
tliu*  el  plained  ;  — 

ittm  wsi  larrouiidad  bj  man  ftill  of  Ujpiiry,  evil  paniena,  and 
moTta]  Jiaind  (owNrd  hinMelf.—  men  who  wore  rcaisiing  (ho  Mronfaai 
•iiiil>nci>a  "f  Ilia  divine  miaaion,  aacribing  hia  uiiaclM  lu  Um  agencj 
cf  Snlaa,  and  delouiding  io  moelufj  aomo  lagn  of  bia  divine  mMHaa, 
MBM  maaiftatalion  of  Ood'a  powar  In  aliaalatMn  of  U,  aa  if  llio  moat 
atfUung  anutailoTia  of  it  had  not  been  alnadf  pvoB.  Ilia  vlaw 
lamed  M  thai  doBtnicUiin  of  ilirir  ukiion  whirb  waa  impending  »r«r 
lliH  Jewa,  aa  tbo  puoiibmenl  of  ihcii  n^oelioa  of  hian.  tin  aign,  ha 
aaya,  will  be  given  lo  tliia  wirkpd  and  ipoalalc  race,  bo  manileaUtMill 
oi*  (iod*  p(>wnr  will  be  made  to  them  whtdi  tliiiy  will  lieliar*  and 
leel  lo  be  aucli,  except  a  prophet  of  dctlTUflion  auch  aa  Jonah  wu  W 
lliii  Nineol**,  wbow  waminga  — lo  punue  tlii>  train  of  iboughl 
which  waa  in  the  mind  of  mr  Lord  —  will  bo  diifa|a«ded,  and 
whoM)  predioliona  of  ruin  will  ba  ■eoompliabad. 

Thua  he  ioiniiuliatidy  lubjoina;  — "Tha  men  of  Nlnarch  will  rlaa 
up  before  tlie  judgment-acat  Willi  iliia  race  and  nwdMBn  it ;  lor  lliey 
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MATTHEW  Zn.  40. 


Mfbimad  npon  Iba  ptMching  oT  Jonah ;  and  lo !  on*  p«aUT  tlun 
Joaah  it  bora." 

HoHSTBT  ftbaboi  mj  ba  the  •tory  of  Joncli,  tima  waa  nodiing 
nnauitabU  to  our  Loid'a  cbaiaclei  in  tliu  onof  it.  BpMkeia  and 
writsn  of  erery  age  and  oountij  Iibtb  recmrad  to  wall-knowil  work* 
of  fiction  aa  raadilj  aa  lo  autlieDlio  liiatoiy  fbr  analofiea  and  esem- 
plificatioiu  fittad  to  aSeet  tba  ima^nuioiu  of  theii  haaran  or  raaden. 
It  mnld  ba  Mlj  to  aoppoae,  that,  in  (biDf  ao,  xhvj  mauit  to  TODch 
fix  tba  tnitb  at  tba  booka  which  thoj  her*  tbna  qootod.  It  ia  only 
in  the  reaaoninp  of  divinaa,  that  thaae  ftota  hara  baen  orarlookcd,  — 
in  thoae  raaaoninp  in  which  odi  Lord  and  tha  writera  of  tha  Naw 
Teatanaiit  hava  bean  eonaidaiad  a«  giTing  thair  aodiorily  fbr  (he 
Initb  and  fin  tba  geamneiiaB  of  all  booka  taforrad  to  or  quotod  by 
thorn. 


LTJIS,  CHAflBK   IZ.  VXISES  55,  56.* 

Whsh  our  Lord  and  his  dUciplM  were  refliaed  hospi- 
tality by  the  Samaritans  of  a  ceTtaio  village,  which  was  on 
BOt  of  peculiar  disrespect  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
age  and  country,  James  and  John,  in  common,  doubtless, 
wbh  the  other  disciples,  were  indignant  at  such  treatmenL 
Tbej  recollected  what,  according  to  the  Jewish  history,  had 
been  the  dealing  of  prophets  of  old  with  those  who 
<^ended  them;  they  were  disposed  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions  to  take  the  lead  among  the  disciples,  and,  under 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  they  addressed  Jesus  with 
the  qnestioti, — "Master,  shall  we  call  down  fire  from 
heaveD  and  desuoy  them  ? — as  Elijah  did. 

"  But  he  turned  and  rebuked  them ;  [and  said.  Ye  know 
not  of  what  spirit  ye  are.  For  the  9on  of  Man  came  not 
to  destroy  men's  liyes,  but  to  sktb  them.]  And  they  went 
to  another  village." 

We  can  conceive  of  no  words  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasMXi,  more  suitable  to  the  chamcter  of  out  Lord,  or 
better  fitted  to  repress  and  correct  the  wrong  feelings  of 
his  disciples.  They  conveyed  a  reproof  full  of  instruction, 
expressed  at  once  in  the  mildest  and  the  most  efleciual  form. 

OoB  who  is  not  a  critical  student  of  the  New  Testament 
may  therefore  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  these  words  were, 
probably,  not  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  written  by  him. 
Tbey  aie  wanting  in  a  tai^e  majority  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  manuscripts. 

*  Iiuerted  belween  p.  Ixxvii.  and  p.  Ixiii.  of  the  finl  edition. 


44  LUKE  IX.  65,  66. 

The  omission  of  a  passage  which  was  part  of  the  origi- 
nal text  of  a  work  must  be  the  result  either  of  accident  or 
of  design.  No  accident  can  be  supposed  which  would 
lead  to  the  concurrent  omission  of  a  passage  in  many  man- 
uscripts, which,  like  those  m  the  present  case,  were  written 
independently  of  one  another,  that  is,  of  which  one  was 
not  copied  from  another.  There  is  only  one  class  of  acci- 
dents of  omission  which  admits  of  any  particular  explana- 
tion, such  as  may  justify  us  in  supposing  the  possibility 
that  an  accident  of  this  class,  afiecting  a  particular  passage, 
might  occur  in  a  few  unconnected  copies.  The  omissions 
referred  to  are  those  which  proceed  from  the  circumstance, 
that  one  clause  ends  with  the  same  word  or  the  same  series 
of  syllables  as  another  following  it,  so  that  the  eye  of  a 
transcriber  may  glance  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ending, 
and  omit  the  intervening  words ; — omissions  in  consequence 
of  an  homoioteleulon  (thai  is,  "  like  ending  "),  as  ihey  are 
technically  called.  But  this  cause  of  omission  does  not  exist 
in  the  passage  before  us. 

If,  then,  the  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  originally  made  a 
part  of  Luke's  Gospel,  they  must  have  been  omitted  by 
design  ;  and  this  supposition  has  been  resorted  to.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  were  struck  out  by  catholic  Chris- 
tians, thai  the  Marcioniles  might  not  use  them  in  defence 
of  their  opinions.* 

As  I  have  elsewhere  (in  Part  III.  of  this  work)  more 
fully  explained,  the  Marcionites,  in  common  with  the  other 
Gnostics,  regarded  Judaism  ns  a  very  imperfect  dispensa- 
tion, with  which  Christianity  in  many  respects  stood  in 
contrast;  they  conceived  of  it  as  proceeding  not  from  the 
true  God,  but  from  an  inferior  god,  who  had  fashioned  this 
material  world  ;  and  they  believed  that  the  Apostles  gen- 

*  '■  Orthodoii  liBic  videnLur  detevisae,  nc  Morcionits  haboront  quo 
BC  tuerenlui." — WotsleiD,  ad  locum. 
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I.ITKE  IX.  5S,  69. 

cnlly,  Uinnigli  ihcir  Jewish  prejudiceft,  did  not  fully  ram* 
p^(!bl^n(l  tliu  cliuracier  of  Cliristiunily.  In  tlic  paaao^  bo- 
foro  ua,  our  Lord  is  repreacuted  sa  aaying  to  two  of  (be 
principnt  Apostles, — "Ye  know  not  of  what  spirit  ye  are"; 
that  is,  OS  I  doiibt  not  that  ihc  words  should  be  undemood, 
"  Yo  kuow  not  the  spirit  of  mjr  roligioo";  and  iu  bis  o«m 
conduct  he  presents  tbo  spirit  of  ChrislioDity  in  contrast 
wi!h  wbnt  wn«  conceived  to  bo  iho  (ipiril  of  Jiidnism,  on 
cxcmplilicd  in  the  story  oonccnting  Elijoli.'  Thi>  pawagc, 
tlwreforo,  ia  one  which  ilie  Marcionitw  might  naturally 
have  thought  to  be  very  much  to  llioir  purpoev. 

Rut  w«  cnnnol  thus  nccouni  for  its  omiMrion.  Nor  can 
m  adopt  any  other  suppoailion,  which  Is  designed  to  ex- 
plain ila  abaeiice  from  so  many  copies,  on  the  ground  oT 
there  being  somotbing  obnoxious  in  its  charmcier. 

There  is  no  evidence,  and  no  probability,  tbtU  traiiocrilien 
among  catholic  Christians  were  aocusioncd  to  omit  pn» 
■Biges  through  the  influence  of  any  tlieological  prejudice, 
or  because  they  might  seem  to  them  to  present  n  difliculty, 
of  whatever  kiml  that  might  bo.  If  such  bnd  been  tbo 
bet,  ibcTB  miBit  have  lieen  abundant  evidence  of  it  tn  (be 
preaoDt  stale  of  l)io  authoritios  for  settling  llie  text  of  the 
New  Testament ;  bui  such  evidence  docs  oM  exisL  Cbtb- 
olie  Christians,  to  say  nothing  of  their  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures,  were  not  so  deficient  in  homisly  and  in  good 
sense  as  to  adopt  or  counteDBiice  such  n  ouune.  In  regard 
to  the  pusBge  before  us,  evory  transcriber  must  liave  shniok 
from  thus  dealii^  with  the  words  of  Jesus  liimaelf.  With- 
out doubt,  likewise,  ibe  generality  of  tboM  engaged  in  tbo 
Ininacriptkm  and  sale  of  books  putaucd  ibcir  business  as  a 
trade,  and  troubled  themaolves  little  about  the  bearing  of 
particular  penagca. 
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46  LUKB  IX.  u,  fi6. 

But  ilmuld  WD  sijink  that  toma  few  trtoecnbera  were  ea 
KbkTined  at  the  use  which  the  Hucionitw  might  make  oS 
the  paaaage,  that,  though  they  could  not  expunge  it  from 
the  copies  of  the  Marcionitea,  they  struck  it  out  of  their 
own,  or  that  they  were,  for  any  other  reason,  so  scandal- 
ized at  the  words  of  our  liord,  that  they  resolved  not  to  be 
concerned  in  preserving  thetn,  yet  their  misconduct  could 
afieot  only  the  ct^iea  which  they  tmnsciibed.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  omission  to  have  been  made  after  the  controversy 
with  the  Marcionttes  bad  commenced,  it  could  not  have 
affected  many  thousands  of  copies  already  spread  over  the 
world,  noT  those  copies  which  might  be  made  by  more 
trustworthy  transcribers;  nor  could  it  have  counteracted 
the  constant  tendency  there  would  have  been  to  fill  up 
the  gap  which  had  been  lefl,  —  the  tendency  among  tran- 
scribers, of  which  I  have  before  ^oken,  to  insert  and  not 
to  omit.  We  cannot,  therefore,  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  passage  from  so  many  copies  on  the  ground  of  inlea- 
tional  omission. 

Bur  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Marcionites 
made  no  use  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  though  apparendy 
30  much  to  their  purpose.  If  ihoy  had  done  so,  we  should 
have  evidouce  of  the  fact  in  the  writings  of  their  opponents, 
particularly  of  Tertullian,  But  nothing  to  that  efiect  ap- 
pears. This  is  the  more  remarkable,  aa  Tertullbo  in  his 
long  work  against  Marcion  twice  notices  the  use  which  the 
Marcionites  made  of  the  narrative,  by  contracting  the  con- 
duct of  Jesus  and  Elijah,*  but  refers  to  no  appeal  made  by 
them  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  Had  those  words  been  gen- 
erally recognized  as  genuine  in  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Marcionites,  they  couid  hardly  have  failed  to  use  them. 


'  Adveni.  HaioioD.  Lib.  IV.  c.  S3,  p.  438.    lb.  c  39.  p.  446. 
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Ih  (tisouMing  Die  quesiioo,  wlieiher  a  passage  omitted  in 
eetlain  maauBCripts  ehoulil  or  should  not  be  coiuidorcid  as 
•  port  of  iho  origlDol  hixl.  It  has  not  linnn  uncominoti  to 
Kmy  00  one  tiulc  tlio  uullioriliuH  wliidi  rocugabse  tl  BS 
genuine,  and  on  the  otlier  sMe  ihoss  which  do  not.  The 
mtiinsic  vnlue  of  odo  don  of  auihorities,  coDsidcTCd  in 
rcfcrencQ  to  their  f^ncnil  chunictur,  is  then  weiglied  agaioBl 
lliat  of  the  oDier  cJasa,  and  tlia  passage  is  judged  to  be 
genuiue  or  not,  according  as  either  cinsa  prrpondomie*  ;— 
B^tccpt,  indeed,  tlut  o  zeal  fox  defending  ihu  Heccivwi  Text 
oRcn  cauni-s  the  critic  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  scale 
in  which  are  placed  the  authorities  for  retaining  it.  Uiil 
ihia  mode  of  reasoning  is  wholly  fnllncioiie.  If  a  passage 
ha  genuine,  wu  may  reasonably  expect  to  lind  it,  t)Ot  iu  a 
■nejority  of  the  copies  of  the  work  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  in  all  the  copies,  eicept  so  far  as  in  particular  cases 
a  sotisfnciory  reason  may  be  nssigno<l  for  its  omiasion. 
If  there  be  any  copy  in  which  it  ia  not  found,  this  is  a 
fact  to  be  accounted  for.  An  interpolation  mar  be  extant 
in  a  majority  of  copies.  It  may  have  been  originally 
iiuertcd  inconsiderately  or  fraudulently.  It  may  by  mis- 
take hafc  been  taken  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  —  a 
mistake  of  so  very  frequent  occurrence,  that  I  am  obliged 
vftsB  to  refer  to  it.*    Having  been  oDc«  ineertod,  its  spread 

*  A  marginal  nolq  liui  rrK|>(  into  llie  (mi,  myt  Ponon  in  liio  Lvl- 
ten  lo  Tnvis  (pp.  149, 150), "  not  merely  in  hundrBdi  or  ifaouundu, 
hut  in  milliont  of  plicn.  .Vafurd,  eajt  (lailU,  Ua  eempanttunt  at, 
■I  auctorun  protatonm  Mrot  ^rri^t  tmna  am/ilM  ijaam  brevtr 
MsJn/('  vcrtmla  tcUitrtt  nt  rpiid  sibi  drffit,  ^od  auelorir  rei  jil  Mf 
u>(  ditatur.  To  tlui  siiiiifl  |iiiriii>!K  Beiigotitiii,  JVtin  /aati  frto  rtiptr- 
Jtuo  alijuid  hodi<  hnbnU  rowplunj  d*>tu  riri  (ho  miglit  bavo  aild<]d, 
Omncf^d  iaditeli),  tdilnnifue  mentt  pleri/pu  rpunutnm  Ultarii  fiutr^. 
From  thii  knovm  prepon^iit^  of  tmnffribrr?  io  Turn  tvfirv  lliing  into 
llil  wbirh  lh«j  li>iin<t  wriltKR  in  Ibe  mirgin  of  ihcir  MS9.  or  I)e- 
Iwocn  llio  liniM,  lO  nuutj  ioterpolKUom  hara  pmeundud,  llial  at  prcw- 
•nt  tlie  nlroal  r-anon  of  eriticiam  ia,  Praftratur  Itctui  brttiar-' 
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from  one  copy  to  many  is  easily  explained  by  the  unciitical 
habits  of  transcribers,  and  their  disposition  to  retain  what- 
ever they  found  given  as  a  part  of  the  text  before  ibem. 
The  noted  passage  interpolated  in  the  Jewish  Antiquities 
of  Josephus,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  JesuB,  is  not 
only  quoted  by  8  series  of  Christian  fathers  from  Eusebius 
downward,  but  is  extant  at  the  present  day  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  that  work.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  genu- 
ineness of  a  passage  is  not  established  by  its  being  found 
in  a  majority  of  the  most  important  copies  of  the  work  of 
which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  part.  To  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  proof  required,  it  should  be  found  in  all ;  ex- 
cept (as  I  have  said)  a  sufficient  and  probable  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  its  absence. 

These  are  general  principles  of  criticism,  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  regard  to  (he  passage  before  us,  and  others  which 
we  are  about  to  consider.  The  present  passage,  indeed,  is 
not  found  in  a  majority  of  the  most  important  manuscripts, 
but  it  is  found  in  a  large  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  taken  indiscriminately,  and  in  many  of  the 
versions. 

Its  omission  in  the  copies  in  which  il  is  not  found  cannot, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  accounted  for  as  having  been  caused 
either  by  accident  or  by  design.  We  must  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  it  did  not  make  a  part  of  the  original  test  of 
Luke's  Gospel, 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  carry  with  them  strong 
intrinsic  proof  (hat  they  were  spoken  by  Jesus.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  any  reason  why,  if  not  uttered  by  him,  ihey 
should  have  been  invented  and  ascribed  to  him. 

In  this  slate  of  the  case,  the  only  solution  of  the  appear- 
ances that  present  themselves  seems  to  be,  that  the  words 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  were  spoken  by  him,  that  they  were 
preserved  in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  him,  and 


communicaled  by  them  lo  others,  and  thai,  not  having  been 
recorded  by  Ltiko,  ihey  were  firal  wrilteD  in  tho  imtrgiD. 
and  then  introduced  into  the  text  of  his  Gospel. 

But  ihe  appcamiicvs  aru  such,  thai,  this  general  explana- 
tion beinp  ^ven,  u-c  must  enter  further  into  particulu*. 
Hie  Combridge  manuscript  and  some  other  BUthorilies  omit 
only  the  la«t  word*  ascribed  to  our  Liord,  and  prMervS 
the  firet,  namely, "  Ye  know  not  of  tekat  spirit  ye  art." 
And  some  maouscripls,  including  Ihe  Vatican  and  tho  Co- 
dex Stcphani  i),  which  omit  all  our  Lord'*  words,  omit  alao 
the  words, 'Mj  Elijah  did."'  It  may  aeem,  therefore,  thai 
the  account  of  tho  words  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  was 
Dol  introduced  in  a  complete  form  al  once ;  but  that  the  text 
owes  its  present  ante  lo  marginal  addiiioas  mwie  at  three 
diJlerenl  times ;  first,  the  words,  "  A*  Elijah  did,"  being 
wnHcn  down,  as  ihesc  are  warning  in  ihe  smallest  number 
of  manuscripts,  then  ihote  linl  >pokcn  by  our  Lord,  and  then 
his  remaining  words. 


1m  the  fint  BdilioD,  on  page  cvi,  I  hire  quoted  the  xenes,  Marie 
ii.  i  aad  Luke  t.  1Q.  Id  the  aecood  edition,  I  hara  alieied  thfl 
leodering'  of  these  Terees,  so  that  thej  Bland  as  given  below,  ao- 
eompauied  with  two  expluiatoiy  notes  ;  the  finrt  refening  to  an 
expression  of  Lulce,  aod  the  second  to  the  accounts  of  both  the 
UrangeliBts. 

Mark  ii.  4.     Luke  v.  19. 

Mark  ii.  4.  And  not  being  able  to  gel  near  him  on  accoont  of 
the  crowd,  they  remoTed  a  part  of  the  awning  orer  where  he  was, 

and,  breaking  thriiugh,  let  down  the  bed  on  which  the  paraljtic 
was  lying. I 

Luke  V.  19.  And  not  finding  nny  way  to  carry  him  in,  on  ac- 
count of  the  crowd,  they  got  on  the  house-top,  and  lowered  him 
down  from  the  roof,*  v.\  h  his  bed,  inlo  the  midst,  before  Jesus. f 

*  Aii  Tat  jufs^ut,^  which  i>  equivalent  to  (he  Latin  per  ttgidat, 
and  docH  nul,  uiiy  mare  than  the  Lalin  wuid«,  signify  "  through  the 
tiling,"  or  "  through  the  roof."  Tu  render  veibally,  we  should  say 
"  by  way  of  (he  roof,"  but  the  meaning  is  h«re  more  inlelligibly 
eipreMfld  by  saying  "from  the  roof"  —  See  Wetstein's  N.  T.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  558,  55U,  and  Kypke's  Observationei  Sacrte,  1.  230.  See  also,  id 
relation  bolh  (o  tliis  and  the  following  note,  Shaw's  Tiavela,  pp.  273 
-280. 

t  Tu  understand  (he  accounU  uf  Mark  and  Luke,  we  must  attend 
to  llie  following  conbiduralions. 

Jem*  wad  in  the  houde  in  whii  h  he  u^nnlly  rceidtd  when  in 
Capernaum,  nnd  which  was  prubatily  owned  by  Peltr.  This, 
doubtlesa,  waa  a  amal I  huuiw,~-the  habilatiun  uf  one  who  was  net 
wealthy. 

The  more  common  notion  has  been,  that  Jesua  was  in  an  upper 
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(Jiunbti  af  ihu  houie ;  and  tbal  tha  roof  dtm  the  ctaaiiib«f  in  which 
b*  wM,  WM  brnkati  ttirouih.    Cut  ihi*,  1  ihiok,  i*  ta  *m>r. 

Thare  ar*  two  objMiioiu  to  (hii  coiMcptiun  «f  iha  citnuiiuUitcM 
or  Uia  COM,  eidwr  of  wliicb  •mnu  <l*cuir«.  0(i«  u,  tbtt  whim  nick 
■  crowd  n'u  pruning  lo  h«ar  faim,  out  Loid  waiUd  not  hiiT*  railrad 
to  ui  upper  climulior  of  n  •msll  bouse  thai  be  migbt  Ihpre  uddreM 
tbuiHi  only  whi>  fuiiJd  (kin  mliniMiian-  Th«  ni]ii:r  m,  lliut  llm  brtiak- 
ing  tbrougb  of  a  roof  over  hi*  bend,  villi  ibo  iDconvenicncD  and 
diwirdiT  tbal  il  iuiikI  bnvv  tircotiiiiird,  wiiitid  have  Iweii  lO  act  of 
■Uch  groH  indecorum  ai  la  not  lo  be  imaginnd. 

Id  envnlisl  (^unlbraiiijr,  ilivn,  with  an  vxplnDslion  gitvn  b;  Dt> 
Bhaw  (in  hi*  Travoli,  ai  bufoin:  tefKtred  to),  wn  or*,  I  iiii|ipuOT,  to 
ooPMiTa  of  Joau*  M  ia  th*  Jtmcr  eourl  of  ibo  bouae,  ibe  pUoe  wbore, 
in  Ihe  tiniiws  of  Judaa  and  tlie  n«iglibuuring  cuunlriM,  a  large  com- 
pany wBi  alwnya  ri'caivod-  The  bnafcn  of  ibe  parnlj-lii^,  nnl  b<iin| 
■bl«  I"  niiike  their  way  to  liim  through  iho  crowd,  aacviided  lo  ibe 
flat,  wrrornd  roof  of  tha  hoiiM,  pataing  up  Main,  whlfb  tf»  nitbar 
fiom  iba  puich  or  juil  by  the  entrance  of  lbs  eoutt.  M  pcihnpi  pav- 
ing ovvr  ill*  roof  of  a  neiihbnufing  houac  ;  and  fVom  lhi<  nicif  wIirm 
they  weit,  ihty  lowiiruit  thH  tick  man  down  into  th*  court. 

There  i>  no  difficulty  in  tbui  undetatanding  the  account  oT  Luko. 
Mark's  account  r»((Uire»  «  lillle  llirthvr  uipUnation.  In  thia  account, 
the  word  rtiyn,  rrndpred  "  rocif"  in  Ihu  Commoii  Vfir»ion,  dvnolea, 
1  concDivt,  canfurmahly  lo  common  uacs  of  it,  tlio  awning  atrrtcbad 
«VN  the  court,  as  an  awning  oAcn  w-na.  Tbia  ihc  bcarcri  of  lbs 
aick  man  pnitiitDy  rtiniov«it ;  but  haying  dime  so,  Ihr  psrnprt,  n  hich, 
according  to  the  u*uaJ  mode  of  buiJding,  ran  along  the  roof  OTcr  Uio 
court,  prutiabiy  about  hrciiil-higli,  as  t^haw  utyi  il  ia  ai  the  pnmint 
dajr,  praaonled  an  obstacle  lo  their  purpoK.  Orcr  Ibc  parapot  they 
would  not  undertake  to  liA  their  buiden;  fur  ihia  could  not  have 
bam  don*  with  oonvenicnco  or  Mfotjr.  Thay  aocoidingly  mido  an 
opening  ibrougb  il,  which  Hark  cipranoa  by  the  word  ({^v£shii> 
"  hrMaking  through,"  wiihi>Lii  m^nlioning  what  waa  bTokann  lliroughr 

Tbia  i>  ono  inatanco,  among  many,  of  the  impcrfocl  iiylo  of  nar- 
ration fiiund  in  the  Kvangclials  They  did  not  idtert  to  Ihe  ftel, 
thai  whut  wna  i-lcnr  ii>  lh>iir  <>Hn  mind*  might  nol  ti>!  «|ualty  rivar  |ii 
Ihc  minda  of  readcia  living  many  ccnlurie*  after  Ibcy  wtolo.  Tbej 
thoUfhl  only  of  thiiiut  who  wiiru  funiiliar  with  tha  KwnM  and  ciituna- 
atucca  lo  wEiicb  llicit  nurralivcs  rclutcd. 
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HiTiHo  altered  aboTa  the  rendering  giTin  in  the  fint  sditioD, 
which  Hal  contbrmed  lo  the  more  commOD  coDceptioD  of  ihe  pae- 
Hge,  it  •eemed  proper  lo  explain  my  reteoni  for  doing  n.  Other- 
WIM,  I  Bliould  bare  been  unwilling  to  wilbdiaw  alteDlion  fiom  the 
main  argumeni  before  ui.  —  Jfali  to  %i  Edition. 


E  K  R  A  T  U  M  . 

p.  43,  note,  for  'p.  Ixivii,'  read  'p.  lii*iii.' 
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MiDKAiiSm:—  ^  ~ 

I  regr<!t  ilint  I  have  been  prevented  by  ill-health  from 
answering  yotif  leiier  before,  and  I  fear  thai  I  miwi  answer 
il  now  in  a  n^y  e>qually  uosaiisfactorj  lo  yoii  and  lo  myself. 

As  you  know,  tlmre  bad  been  from  an  early  period,  I 
cannot  say  how  early,  a  resistance  to  the  rigid  Calvitiism  of 
our  forefatliors,  and  lo  llioir  false  convcplions  of  religion. 
The  authoniy  of  tbcir  itysiom  was  broken  in  upon  by  iho 
nnbticaiion  of  Itoger  Willtiims's  "  Bloody  Teneni,"  in  1644. 
I  cannot  from  metiiory  trace  the  history  of  tlits  retisiiinre. 
Porbaps  —  I  place  no  confidence  in  my  recoUeciiohit — 
the  most  important  work  against  the  pectiliar  doetritua  of 
Calvinism,  whii-h  siibsequenily  appeared,  wns  Just  a  ceulurv 
later,  —  a  work  published  in  1744,  entitled,  "  Grace  Defend- 
ed," by  Kxpfrience  Mayhew,  the  Indian  miutonary,  and 
the  faiiier  of  Dr.  Jonaihnii  Mayhow.  Hut,  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  there  was  a  considerable  and  inerensing 
body,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  who  rejected  wiih 
more  or  less  explicitness  the  doclnncs, of  Calvinism,  and 
modified  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  what  has  been  called 
"high  Arinnism,"  lliat  is,  into  the  proper,  ancient,  Arian 
doctrine.  Tho  n:nn(!  Arininian  soon  began  lo  be  familinrly 
used  lo  denote  xiicli  heretics,  often  with  some  epithet  of  dis- 
respect, as  I  recollect  that  uiy  mother  has  told  me  that  old 
Dr.  Gay  of  Ilinghani  was  called  by  ber  grandfather,  (Col- 
onel Uicfamond,)  who  had  no  personal  ill-will  toward  him, 
"  a  plsgiiy  Armininn."  The  tendency  lo  separarion  between 
the  two  partiuM  liail,  indeed,  commenced  befure  the  middle  of 
die  last  century,  njid  was  increased  by  the  preaching  of 
Whilefield  in  this  country,  who  arrived  for  the  first  time  in 
1740.  His  extravagancies  and  denunciations  gave  olTcncet 
nnd  tended  to  weaken  the  credit  of  his  docirinos.  The 
College  at  Cambridge  look  ilie  liberal  side.  Tbo  second 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  was  not  a  Calvin- 
isl.  I  cannot  speak  with  conlidence,  from  my  own  exnm- 
inaiion,  about  the  opinions  of  his  father,  the  first  Professor, 
though  maierints  enough  exist  for  ascerlaining  ihem,  but  I 
believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  inclined  to  the  Anti-Calvin- 
islic  side. 

This  controversy,  as  men  did  not  reason  in  those  days 
from  llieir  spiritual  intuitions,  implied  rciirning,  nnd  ii  critical 
knowledge  of  ihc  Sciiplurcs,  after  ihi:  fasliion  of  those  lim«». 
These  studies  extended  even  to  the  laity,  «om«  of  whom 
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were  iDterested  in  settling  their  faith  for  themselves.  One  of 
the  earliest  books  which  I  read  relating  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures,  many  years  ago,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
was  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Taylor  on  the  Romans, 
borrowed  from  the  family  of  an  old  genlleman  of  Hinghsm, 
{Colonel  John  Thaxter,  who  died  in  1802,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one),  which  he  had  formerly  recommended  and  lent 
to  my  father. 

Besides  the  main  controversy  het  ween  "the  Orthodox" 
and  "  liberal  Christians,"  there  were  other  controversies, 
which  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  attention  to  theo- 
logical learning  generally,  and  particularly  to  the  critical 
study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  such  as  those  respecting  Episcopacy, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  in  both  of 
which  Dr.  Chauncy  particularly  distinguished  himself. 

But  if  my  recollection  serves  me  correctly,  there  was  la 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  last  century  a  suspension  of 
controversy  between  our  two  great  religious  parties,  a  lull  in 
our  theological  world,  broken  only  by  the  writings  of  Hop- 
kins and  his  followers  and  opponents,  which  added  nothing 
to  the  theological  learning  of  our  country.  This  condition 
of  things  was  in  a  great  measure  produced  by  the  slate  of 
public  affairs  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe,  which  en- 
grossed men's  thoughts  and  feelings.  Religious  opinions 
were  less  clearly  defined  ;  clergymen,  holding,  as  they  con- 
ceived, opposite  doctrines,  did  not  in  alt  cases  feel  bound  to 
keep  aloof  from  each  other.  This  state  of  things  continued 
into  the  present  century  ;  but  the  truce  was  soon  broken. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  renewed  struggle  was 
the  appearance  of  the  Panoplist,  I  think  in  1804.  In  that 
publication  I  do  not  recollect  anything  marked  by  its  learning 
or  its  power  of  general  reasoning.  It  did  nothing  to  pro- 
mote theological  science.  But  the  fiame  which  it  was 
intended  to  kindle  blazed  forth  on  the  election  of  Dr.  Ware, 
who  was  a  liberal  Christian  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words, 
and  a  good  theological  scholar,  to  the  professorship  of  divin- 
ity in  the  College.  This  was  in  ISO-'J.  But  the  controversy 
which  followed  was  not  managed  with  extraordinary  ability 
by  the  liberal  parly.  Through  the  influence  of  many  causes 
which  rendered  the  fact  natural  and  excusable,  members  of 
that  parly  were  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  avowal  of  their 
opinions  ;  there  was  a  tendency  among  them  to  represent 
themselves  as  not  essentially  disagreeing  with  their  opponents  ; 
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and  in  gpnirral,  tliough  the  siiporiorJly  of  llic  liberal  Mriy  rn 
learning  was  then  scknnwlc^gud,  tlivv  wiinlvd  iIip  loamiiig 
iMcv^Hiiry  10  live  tliem  avnininctt  in  Uieir  opinions,  and  to 
emble  tticm  riiDy  and  saiitfactotily  lo  explain  and  dcfciid 
litem.  Tlie  feelings  of  resistance  in  the  other  parly  wero 
very  strong  and  active.  They  denounced  their  opponents 
&s  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  excluded  from  the  Iiope  of 
saivalion.  Tins  strong  language,  which  may  sound  so 
sirangt'ly  in  otir  times,  is  fully  stipporlcd  by  the  conirorcrtial 
writings  of  tlmi  period.  I  iiuiy  refer  especially  to  ilic  dif- 
ferent  Letters  of  Dr.  Worcei«ier  1o  Mr.  Clianning,  Dr. 
Woroesier  having  come  forward  at  a  later  dale  (in  ldtf>)  as 
a  champion  of  the  Orlliodox  party.  The  prestige  of  Ortho- 
doxy coiiiiiiucd  very  powerful,  and  there  were  many  who«e 
own  opinions  would  have  borne  no  sctrera  test,  who  yd 
sJmmk  from  any  direct  optiostiton  to  it.  I  cannot  fix  the 
precise  date,  but  it  was  alter  lHO,'>,  that  I  vim  informed  by 
■  young  minister,  that,  on  his  prDfeti.itng  hb  dinbelief  of  tlie 
Trinity,  he  was  told  by  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  clergy- 
men of  Boston,  and  a  roost  liberal-minded  man,  that  be  had 
belter  iwt  publicly  avow  it. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  ihii^,  in  180S,  when  ha  was  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  old,  that  Mr.  Buckntinsler  was  or- 
daini-<l  as  pa«ior  of  the  society  in  Hnililv  Htreel.  In  less 
than  eight  years,  — «ight  year*  inicrrupted  by  roasiant  ill- 
health,  and  by  constant  labors  and  avocations  conaecied  with 
his  ministry,  —  bo  was  taken  from  us.  Tlie  blossoms  tod 
fruils  of  bU  mind  —  ripo  fniiu  —  appeared  together.  I 
have  nothing  loadiliotlte  opinions  1  expressed,  tmniediaiHy 
after  his  deaili,  in  the  "  (Jetieral  Repository,"  cuncerniiig 
tl>e  inHiiciice  of  his  genius,  his  learning,  bis  wliole  rlior- 
arter,  in  promoting  and  giving  an  impulse  to  all  good  Itlera- 
lure  among  us,  and  especially  to  llic  liberal  at>d  cnligliicned 
study  of  theology.  These  opinions  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  corresponding  views  pruseaied  in  the  cxccllotM 
memoir  of  him,  by  his  friaid  ai>d  mine,  Mr.  Thacber. 
This  n>emoir,  and  i)>e  ooikes  of  him  in  the  General  Reposi> 
lory,  (there  were  two,)  are  prefixed  to  ihe  last  edition  of  his 
Sermons. 

Thoiwh  I  cannot  do  it  without  some  personal  reference  to 
myself,  iwill  go  on  to  mention  u  few  fuels  which  throw  light 
on  the  slate  of  religious  opinion  iu>d  feeling,  and  theological 
learning,  during  the  ]>efiod  of  which  I  havcs|>oken.    In  1818, 


I  published,  u  editor,  the  first  volume  of  the  Geoeral  Re- 
positoiy.  I  suppose  1  need  have  no  besilaiioD  in  stating, 
what  was  then  generally  recognised,  that  in  this  work  the 
tone  of  opposition  to  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy 
was  more  explicit,  decided,  and  fuDdamental  than  had  been 
common  among  us.  The  first  article  in  the  volume,  entitled 
"  A  Defence  of  Liberal  Christianity,"  was  written  by  myaelf. 
Mr.  Buokminsier  expressed  to  me,  on  his  own  part,  no  dis- 
satisfaction with  its  sentiments,  but  told  me  of  a  remark  made 
on  it  by  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Vaugban  of  Hallowell,  the 
pupil  and  friend  of  Dr.  Priestley,  —  that  it  remiuded  him  of 
what  the  English  Unitarians  had  been  called,  namely,  '^  the 
Sect  of  the  Imprudents."  For  one  who  should  read  it  now 
with  only  a  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  religious  opin- 
ion and  feeling  in  our  country,  it  might  be  difficult  to  discover 
why  the  writer  should  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  sect  of 
the  Imprudents.  But,  in  1809,  Mr.  Buckminster  had  said, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Belsham,  (published  in  Williams's  Life  of 
Belshsm,)  "  Do  you  wish  to  know  anylhing  of  American 
Theology  ?  I  can  only  tell  you,  that,  except  in  the  small 
town  of  Boston  and  i[s  vicinily,  ihere  cannot  be  collected, 
from  a  space  of  one  hundred  miles,  six  clergymen  who  have 
any  conceptions  of  rational  theology,  and  who  would  not 
shrink  from  the  suspicion  of  anlitrinitarlanistn  in  any  shape." 
But  the  publication  of  the  General  Repository  soon  failed 
for  want  of  support.  It  was  loo  bold  for  the  proper  pru- 
dence, or  the  worldly  caution,  or  for  the  actual  convictions, 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  liberal  parly.  Mr.  Channing,  in 
a  defence  of  those  who  were  then  among  us  beginning  to  be 
called  Unitarians,  in  his  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Thacher,"  pub- 
lished in  1615,  said  of  it,  "  As  to  the  General  Hepository,  I 
never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  its  editor  was  constituted 
or  acknowledged  as  the  organ  of  his  brethren  ;  and  wbile  Its 
high  literary  merit  has  been  allowed,  I  have  heard  some  of 
its  sentiments  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  those  with  whom 
1  conversed."  When,  in  1819,  1  was  elected  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  the  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Kirk- 
land,  informed  me  that  Mr.  Channing,  who  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Corporation,  was  willing  to  assign  me  the  duties 
and  the  salary  of  the  office,  but  objected  to  giving  me  the 
title  of  Professor  on  account  of  the  injury  it  might  be  to  the 
College  to  make  so  conspicuous  its  connection  with  one  hold- 
ing such  opinions  as  mine. 


lis  decided  chaiacter,  howerer,  was  not  the  only  obstacle 
lo  the  success  of  ihe  (jciionil  Repository.  It  was  overbur- 
dened with  learning,  or  with  tvhal  pesscd  for  k-amin^  among 
m,  out  of  proportion  lo  tbo  amouDi  of  ilieolo^icul  knoniedgo, 
or  interext  in  xuch  koovrledgo,  which  existed  Biiiong  its  rc-ad* 
en.  I  gave  in  it  an  account  of  the  controverajr  betwcca 
Dr.  PrieHiie}'  and  T>r.  HoHeir,  the  fame  of  which  bad  noi 
tlien  died  out ;  and  (his  was  continued  through  several  uur»- 
kcrs.  Dr.  KirkUnd,  with  hU  usual  happiness  iu  giving 
advice  indirectly,  toid  mo  that  people  said  "  I  tras  wriliug 
what  nobody  but  myself  understood."  Still  an  cJTort  n-as 
nude  by  its  friends  lo  promote  its  circulation.  In  1813,  « 
reoonni»cndation  of  it  (tintnliciied  by  me)  wan  published  as 
a  drcular,  bearinic  the  signatures  of  five  of  tlie  niosi  respect- 
able  laymen  of  Itoslon,  —  Samuel  Kliot,  Hamuel  Dexter, 
Dudley  A.  Tyng,  Joseph  Uall,  and  John  Lowell.  Bot  it 
was  not  thought  edvis<ible  thai  any  clergyman  should  sign  it. 

The  facts  which  1  have  stated,  few  as  thfy  arc,  may  throw 
sotiie  light  on  the  oppressive  bigoirj  which  prevailed  atnotig 
us  during  the  lifC'linie  of  Mr.  Btickmin&ief.  I  am  lemplcd 
to  add  another  proof.  A  passage  comes  to  my  recollection 
of  a  lecture  which  1  delivered  iu  the  College  Chapel,  about 
tbe  year  1816  (I  cannot  fix  the  precise  dale) .  I  have  looked 
it  up  in  Ihe  manuscript,  and  lind  it  to  be  to  this  efl'ect :  — 

" '  Whatever  nn  til  man  believes,'  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
*  if  he  therefore  lielieves  it  because  it  serves  his  own  ends, 
be  his  belief  true  or  false,  the  mati  hath  an  heretical  mind  ; 
for  to  serve  his  own  ends,  his  mind  is  prepared  to  believe  a 
lie.  But  a  good  man,  ihal  believes  what,  according  to  his 
light  and  the  use  of  bis  moral  industry,  ho  thinks  true, 
whether  he  hits  upon  the  right  or  no,  because  he  hath  n  minj 
desirous  of  truth,  and  prepared  to  believe  every  Irulh,  is 
ilterefore  acceptable  to  Ood  ;  because  nothing  hindered  htm 
from  it  but  what  he  could  nut  help,  —  his  misery  and  his  weak- 
IMM, —  wiiich  being  itnperfertioiis  merely  natural,  which  fiod 
never  punishes,  he  stands  fair  for  a  blessing  of  his  morality, 
which  God  alnays  accepts.'  This  is  admirable.  —  But  it  is 
melancholy  to  think,  thai  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  nothing  but  what  is  bigoted,  and  narrow,  and  irrational  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  thai  we  feel  delight  In  llio  expression 
of  any  generous  or  manly  sentitneni,  ihorigh  it  be  nuthing 
but  the  most  obvious  truth.  We  are  like  those  who  have 
been  so  long  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  that  liicy 


are  Glled  with  emotion  at  being  restored  to  the  common  light 
and  air," 

When  we  consider  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity  loo  gross 
to  be  imagined,  for  one  among  us  at  the  present  day  to  de- 
liver in  a  lecture  the  concluding  remarks  on  the  passage  of 
Taylor,  we  may  comprehend  what  a  vast  change  has  taken 
place  since  they  were  written. 

I  was  some  lime  since  as  much  vexed  as  there  was  any 
occasion  for  being,  (which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  very  litUe,) 
by  a  passage  in  a  note  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Channing  to  the 
Preface  to  his  Memoir  of  his  uncle,  in  which  he  says,  that, 
in  a  sketch  which  he  had  written  "  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Unitarian  controversy,"  but  forbore  to  publish,  "  the 
rightful  position  was  assigned  to  the  General  Repository, 
as  the  advance-guard  of  Unitarianism  proper."  What  he 
meant  by  the  words  "  Unitarianism  proper "  I  do  not  under- 
stand ;  nor  do  I  conceive  hini  to  have  had  any  distinct 
meaning  in  his  own  mind.  No  work,  in  opposition  to  what  its 
writer  regarded  as  prevailing  errors  concerning  religion,  could 
have  less  connection  than  tlie  Repository  wiih  anything  that 
may  be  called  "  Unitarianism  proper,"  unless  by  this  term  be 
meant  simply  Aniilrinilarianism,  —  a  sense  which,  as  appears 
from  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  could  not  reasonably 
be  intended.  The  common  use  of  the  words  *'  Uuitanaiis  " 
and  "  Unitarianism,"  to  denoie  a  sect  and  the  opinions  of 
that  sect,  was,  I  think,  introduced  among  those  who  liad 
before  been  called  "  Liberal  Christians,"  by  Mr.  Clianiiing, 
through  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Thacher,  published  in  1SI5.  The 
Orthodox  had  endeavoured  to  fix  that  name  on  Liberal  Chris- 
tians invidiously,  for  the  purpose  of  confounding  ihem  wilh 
the  Knglisb  Unitarians  of  that  time,  and  of  making  them 
responsible  for  all  the  speculations  of  members  of  thai  body. 
Mr.  Channing,  (hough  recognizing  it  as  an  ambiguous  term, 
and  remonstrating  against  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Orthodox, 
and  carefully  denning  (hat  by  Unitarianism  he  meant  only 
Aniiirinitarianism,  yet  adopted  the  appellation  as  the  distinct- 
ive name  of  those  in  whose  defence  he  was  writing.  In  a 
note  to  this  Letter,  he  explains  that  he  regarded  the  name. 
Liberal  Christians,  as  loo  assmning  ;  "  becuuse  the  word  lib- 
erality expresses  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  human  mind." 
That  name,  however,  bad  been  familiarly  applied  by  the 
Orthodox  to  their  opponents,  wubout  any  intention  either  of 
complimenting  ihem  or  of  sneering  at  them. 

The   name  Unitarian  gradually  became  prevalent  among 


U3,  and  those  by  whom  it  was  assumed  combined  into  a  sect. 
They  thus  quitted  the  high  ground  on  which  they  had  stood, 
or  might  have  stood,  in  company  with  ibe  good  and  wise, 
the  philosophers  of  difiereni  ages  and  different  denominations, 
—  with  such  men  as  Erasmus,  and  Grotius,  and  Locke,  aod 
Le  Clerc,  who,  according  lo  their  light,  opposed  the  relig- 
ious errors  prevailing  round  them,  and  were  "  the  liberal 
Christians  "  of  their  day.  They  exchanged  this  for  a  con- 
nection with  the  English  Unitarians  as  ihey  then  existed  ;  and 
notwithstandbg  the  credit  conferred  on  that  seel  by  the  emi- 
nent talents  and  great  virtues  of  Priestley  and  the  sturdy 
honesty  of  Belsham,  this  connection  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
They  were  obliged  continually  to  explain  that  they  were  not 
to  be  held  responaible  either  for  the  metaphysical  doctrines 
or  for  many  ot  the  reli^ous  sentiments  of  its  more  conspicu- 
ous members,  —  that  they  agreed  with  them  only  in  being 
Antitrinitarians.  There  are  times  in  which  religious  truth  is 
exposed  to  particular  persecution  and  obloquy,  when  it  may 
be  well  for  its  defenders  to  combine  into  a  sect  for  mutual 
encouragement  and  support.  But  the  pressure  from  without 
must  be  great  to  render  it  advisable.  The  combination 
implied  in  the  formation  of  a  religious  sect  at  the  present 
day,  with  a  distinctive  name,  is  attended  with  great  evils. 
It  is,  however,  favored  by  many  through  their  love  of  sym- 
pathy, and  from  the  excitement  of  party  feeling,  or  because, 
as  members  or  zealots  of  a  sect,  they  may  attain  to  a  con- 
sideration which,  as  standing  alone,  they  could  not  possess. 
But  religious  truth,  the  great  means  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  is  not  to  be  ascertained  and  made  effica- 
cious through  the  combination  of  men  into  religious  parties, 
though  its  mfluence  may  be  greatly  impeded  by  such  com- 
binations. 

The  name  of  "  Unitarians,"  to  whatever  honor  it  had 
been  raised  by  the  persecuted  "  Polish  Brotherhood,"  the 
Fratres  Poloni,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  an  unfortu- 
nate name  to  be  assumed  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
by  a  sect  among  us.  It  was  explained  as  denoting  merely  a 
disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  including  all 
(that  is,  as  was  then  meant,  all  Chrittians)  who  rejected  that 
doctrine,  whatever  might  be  their  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  the  language  of  Scripture  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  it.  But  were  Christian  sects  at  the  present 
day  to  be  founded  at  all,  it  must  be  bad  to  found  them  on 
disbelief,  and  especially,  as  in  the  present  case,  on  the  dis- 


belief  of  a  partJculsr  doctrine,  —  that  of  ibe  Trinity.  It  is 
giving  this  doctrine  a  solitary  pl&ce  of  preeminence  among  a 
multiiude  of  other  errors  all  linked  together,  and  some  of 
them  equally,  or  even  far  more,  disastrous.  The  ill  conse- 
quences of  a  name  of  such  indefinite  comprehensiveness,  and 
so  easily  abused,  when  this  name  is  assumed  by  a  religious 
party,  were  not  at  once  perceived.  But  they  have  become 
conspicuous.  When  a  UnilariaR  was  first  spoken  of  among 
us,  a  unitarian  Christian,  as  I  have  said,  was  meant.  But 
the  adjunct  "  unitarian  "  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in 
dispossessing  the  substantive  "  Christian  "  of  its  power ;  and 
the  Christian  Unitarians  among  us  hare  found  themselves 
brought  into  strange  connection  with  such  men  as  Fox  and 
Mariineau  in  England,  with  the  pantheists  Spinoza  and 
Schleiermacher,  and  with  the  most  noted  of  modern  infidels, 
Stmuss, —  all  of  whom  I  have  seen  praised,  and  rec6cimended 
as  religious  instructors,  in  what  were  professedly  [Jntlarian 
publications.  Some  of  the  obscurer  ramifications  of  ihe  sect 
have  even  intertwined  themselves  with  the  Foiirierites  and 
Oommunisls  of  France. 

I  have  already  got  beyond  the  date  of  the  period  lo  which 
your  inquiry  related.  But  1  am  unwilling  to  conrliide  with 
the  few  sentences  last  written.  What  is  now  wanting  to  the 
progress  and  infiiience  of  rational  religion  among  us  is  a 
revival  of  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of  religious  truth,  — 
a  practical  conviction  of  the  fact,  which,  however  obvious 
and  indisputable,  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  recognized, 
that  it  is  only  by  religious  truth  that  religious  errors,  with  all 
their  attendant  evils,  can  be  done  away,  and  of  a  fact  equally 
obvious,  that,  in  the  present  conflict  of  opinions,  minds  disci- 
plined in  habits  of  correct  reasoning  and  informed  by  exten- 
sive learning,  minds  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of 
theological  science;  which  embraces  or  touches  upon  all  the 
higher  and  more  important  subjects  of  thought,  are  required 
for  Ihe  attainment  and  communication  of  religious  truth. 
In  one  word,  it  is  learned  and  able  theologians  who  are 
wanted,  —  such  men  as  Mr.  Buckminsler. 

1  wish  I  hnd  more  reason  to  hope  that  this  lelicF.may  he 
of  any  service  to  you.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  wholly  at  your 
disposal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Andrews  Norton. 

Cambriilge,  17  Jtfnj.  IM'i. 
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